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CHAPTER   XLI. 

I  imiNG  YOU  TnnEE  Letters — I  rnxr  yod  eead  0:5E. 


HE  partings  woro  over.  Dolly 
livod  upoQ  that  last  farewell  for 
maDy  a  day  to  come.  Sacb  mo- 
nieats  are  states,  und  not  mere 
xaeasures  of  life.  Robert  lored 
her,  fihe  thought  to  herself,  or  ho 
would  never  haTO  come  back  to 
her,  and  if  ho  loved  her  the  part- 
ing had  lost  its  stiug.  Poor  little 
Lady  Honley  in  her  home  in  Dean*s 
Yard  was  yellow  and  silent,  and 
fierce  in  her  anxiety.   What  was  it 

I^^M^Hj^     .^  \^Sik\         ^^  her  that  Sebastopol  was  to  fall 

^HHSsK  1^^'         before  the  victorious  armies  if  the 

1  f  !l  ^J^^B  .^^^Ji^^     ^-.        price  aho  had  to  pay  was  the  life 
:    AI^HH^Mtilfli^      of  her  sou  ?     She  kept  np  as  best 
^.    HT^^H^H^^^^^''     ^he  could,  but  the  strain  told  upon 
"  "^^JSMfBBWi^^^  '^  '^~  *'"^  health  and  her  temper.     Sir 

-  >    .  '^•j^^^^^  Thomas  kept  meekly  oat  of  the 

H  way.     The  sorvautB  trembled  and 

gave  warning ;  the  daughters  could  not  pive  warning.  Woo  bctido 
Norab  if  ahe  wore  late  for  breakfast.  lU-fatod  Ci*ll  used  to  make 
mat-apropos  speeches,  which  were  so  sternly  vented  upon  her  that  she 
used  to  go  off  in  tears  to  her  father.  Sir  Thomas  himself  was  iu  an 
anxious,  nnsettled  stale,  coming  and  going  from  his  desk,  poring  over 
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mnpB  and  papers,  and  tbo  firBt  of  those  awM  hroRdsbeets  of 
natnes  OTercame  him  completely.  He  bnrnt  the  paper,  and  wonld  n 
lot  it  go  npgtairs ;  but  Low  keep  ont  the  Inrid  gleam  of  victory  th 
was  spreading  over  the  country  ?  Iler  flaming  sword  hung  over  all  lb 
heads  by  one  single  thread  ;  it  was  the  life  of  one  man  against  the 
campaign  for  many  of  thorn.  Hoarse  voices  would  come  shoaling  and 
shrieking  in  the  streets  ;  there  was  but  one  thought  in  everybody's  mind. 
.All  day  long  it  seemed  in  the  air,  and  a  nightmare  in  the  darkness. 
Poor  Sir  Thomas  had  no  heart  to  go  outf  and  used  to  git  gloopiily  in 
a  little  back  study  with  a  wire  blind  and  four  pairs  of  boots  and  Tk^ 
Timea  and  a  blotted  cheque-book ;  he  determined  at  last  to  take  his 
wife  home  to  Yorkshire  again.  There  at  least  some  silence  was  to  bd 
found  among  the  moors  and  the  rocky  ridges,  and  some  seeming  of 
peace. 

But  for  a  long  time  Lady  Henley  refused  to  go.  She  was  nc*rir 
Junuh  in  London,  she  said.  The  post  came  in  one  day  soon 
It  must  have  brought  news  to  many  nn  anxioos  homo.  What  le' 
they  are,  those  letters  written  twenty  years  ago,  with  numbed  fingers^  io 
dark  tents,  on  chill  battle-fields,  in  hoepilal  wards.  All  theso  corro* 
spondents  are  well  and  in  good  heart,  according  to  their  own  accotm 
They  don't  suffer  much  from  their  wounds ;  they  don't  mind  the  ooM 
they  think  of  the  dear  people  at  home,  and  write  to  them  after  a  w< 
night's  watch,  or  a  fierce  encounter,  in  the  gentlest  words  of  lo 
remembrance.  The  dying  man  sends  his  lovo  and  a  rocommendatioD  f( 
some  soldier's  children  or  widow  at  home;  the  strong  man  is  ready 
meet  his  fate,  and  is  full  of  compassion  for  sufiering.     *^  I  am  writing  on 

poor 'b  sabrutacho.     I  am  keeping  it  for  his  brother  at  home,'*  8sys 

one.    Another  has  been  to  see  his  sick  friend,  and  sends  ohcoring  accoanta 
of  bis  state.     Then,  too,  we  may  read,  if  we  choose,  the  hearty,  ill-spelt 
correspondence  of  the  common  soldiers,  all  instinct  with  the  same  goncro' 
and  simple  spirit.    There  arc  also  the  proclamations  of  the  generals.    TI 
French  announce:  **  The  hour  is  come  io  fight,  to  conquer,  to  triumpl 
over  the  demoralized  columns  of  the  enemy.     The  enterprise  is  groat 
worthy  of  their  heroism.     Providence  appears  to  be  on  their  side,  as 
.BB  an  immense  armament  of  gtins  and  forces,  and  tbo  high  valour  of  th 
'English  allies  and  the  chosen  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     Tho  nob 
confidence  of  the  generals  is  to  pass  into  tho  souls  of  tlio  soldiers/* 
tho  same  time,  ae  we  read  in  the  Euglitih  corrccipondout's  letter,  Lo: 
Baglan  issues  hie  memorandum,   requesting   Mr.  CommiBsary-Genoral 
kFildcr  "  to  take  steps  to  insure  that  the  troops  shall  all  bo  provided 
%  ration  of  porter  for  the  next  few  days." 

There  is  the  record  of  it  all  in  tho  old  newspapers.    Private  Vanea' 
Jpttcra  are  not  given,  for  Dolly  kepi  thorn  for  btr  own  reading  when 
nine  at  last.     By  tho  same  mail  was  broughl  news  from  Iho  two 
lopurting  trnvollors.   Marker,  who  had  brought  in  the  letters  onn  ^v^^jj^igi 
'muted  to  hear  the  news. 
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"  Goorge  I  "  cried  Dolly,  tearing  the  first  envelope  open,  and  then  half- 
laugiung,  half-crying,  sbo  read  her  letter  oat. 

Mrs.  Palmer  ozclaimod,  "  Ah  I  ah  I  ah  t — mad  I  mad  I  "  at  every  other 
■word. 

Marker  stood  at  the  door,  Tvinking  away  some  tears.  Eliza  Twells, 
wbo  was  a  good-natured  girl,  hovered  about  in  the  darkness  outside,  and 
tumbled  over  the  umbrella- stand  in  her  excitement. 

George  seemed  in  good  spirits.  He  ^^Tote  from  Varna.  A  previous 
packet  must  have  been  lost,  for  be  said  bo  bad  written  before.  This  was 
a  rbccrful  and  afTeotionato  letter,  quite  matter-of-fact,  and  with  no  com- 
plaints  or  railiuga  at  fate. 

**  I  daresay  people  think  me  a  great  fool,"  ho  said,  **  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  don't  regret  what  I  have  done,  except  for  any  annoyance  it  may  have 
caused  you.  If  you  and  mamma  would  go  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  ask  for 
a  commission  for  me,  perhaps  two  such  pretty  ladies  might  mollify  the 
authorities.  They  say  commisaions  are  not  difilcult  to  get  just  now.  I 
shall  consult  the  colonel  about  it ;  I  iim  to  see  him  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  don't  know  why  I  did  not  speak  to  him  just  now  when  be  sent  for  mo.'^ 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  his  Bulbul  scholarship  had  stood  him  in 
good  service,  and  his  little  Turkish  had  been  turned  to  account.  He  had 
already  passed  as  second-class  interpreter,  and  be  had  got  hold  of  some 
books  and  was  getting  on.  '*  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Colonel  sent  for 
me  yesterday  morning.  I  am  Private  Vance,  remember,  only  just  out  of 
the  awkward  squad.  Our  Colonel  is  a  grand  old  man,  with  bright  eagle 
eyes,  and  the  heroic  manner.  You  would  like  him,  Polly.  Ho  is  liko 
one  of  your  iayourito  heroes.  Do  you  remember  Aunt  Sarah's  talking  of 
David  i'ane,  our  father's  old  friend  '?  \Micn  I  found  out  who  he  was  I 
felt  vcr}'  much  inclined  to  tell  bim  my  real  name.  He  said  to  me  at  once, 
'  I  see  you  oro  not  exactly  what  you  appear  to  be.  If  you  will  come  to 
mo  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  bo  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  your  prospects  ;  in 
the  meanwhile  don't  forget  what  a  good  influence  one  man  of  good  education 
and  feeling  can  exert  in  the  ranks  of  a  regiment.  Old  Fane  himseli"  is  no 
bud  specimen  of  a  true  knight ;  wo  all  feel  the  better  for  knowing  bim. 
He  \valks  with  a  long  swift  stride  like  a  deer,  tossing  bis  bead  us  bo  goes. 
I  have  never  seen  him  in  battle,  but  I  cou  imagbe  him  leading  bis  men 
to  victory,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  chance  which  has  given  mo  such  a  leader. 
I  wish  there  wore  more  like  him.  Tell  Uaban,  if  you  soo  him,  that  I  am 
getting  on  very  well,  and  that,  iar  from  being  a  black  sheep  here,  no 
lambskin  can  compare  with  my  pipe-clay."  Then  came  something  erased. 
"  Dearest  Dolly,  you  don't  know  what  your  goodness  has  been  to  me  all 
this  time.  I  hope  Robert  appreciates  his  good  luck.  This  will  reach  you 
about  tho  time  of  your  wedding-day.  I  will  send  you  a  little  Uussian  belt 
when  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  My  love  to  thezu  all,  and  be  kind  to 
lihoda,  for  the  sake  of  your  most  affectionate 

"G.  V." 

Tbero  waa  a  P.S. 
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"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  when  I  last  wrote  whether  you  got  the  letter 
wrote  you  at  CumbridgOr  anil  if  old  Millor  gave  yoa  my  packet.     I  boo; 
tho  form  iu  tho  town  as  I  walked  down  to  the  boats ;  it  ull  scorns  a  lio 
droam  as  I  think  of  it  now,  and  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of  that  yr 
business  ;  and  yet  I  should  liko  to  leave  matters  as  they  arc,  dear,  and 
foci  that  I  have  done  my  best  for  thut  poor  little  girl.     !Vty  love  to 
John  ;  tell  liim  to  wrilo.     Theru  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sickuc&s  h 
but  tho  worst  is  over." 

The  paper  trc^mblcd  in  Dolly's  hand  as  she  dwelt  upon  every  eroobi 
line  and  twist  of  tho  dear  handwriting  Uiat  wrote  "  George  is  safe/ 

"  I  told  you  all  along  it  was  absurd  to  make  such  a  disturba'!' 
him.  You  see  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  his  common  ns> 
said  Mrs.  Pabner  crossly.  •'  Strangely  peculiar/'  she  added  after  a 
moment.  "Dolly,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  dear  boy  wms  a 
Uttlo ?  "  and  she  tapped  her  fair  forehead  significantly. 

**Hc  was  only  anhappy»  mamma^  but  you  see  he  is  getting  batter 
now/'  said  Dolly. 

The  next  time  Dolly  saw  Hhoda  she  ran  np  and  kissed  ber,  looklj^ 
so  kind  that  Rhoda  was  quite  surprised  and  wondered  what  had  hap* 
peued  to  make  Dolly  so  nice  again. 
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It  was  not  only  in  tho  hospitals  at  Varna  that  people  were  onxioos 
and  at  work  at  thti  time  when  George  wrote.  While  tho  English  shi 
were  embarking  their  stores  and  their  coinpauies,  their  horses 
their  battalinns,  transporting  them  through  surf  and  tlirough  sto 
to  tho  shores  of  the  fierce  Russian  Empire ;  while  Eastern  hoKpi 
were  organising  their  wards,  nurses  preparing  to  start  on  their  errnod 
while  generals  wore  silting  in  council, — an  enemy  had  attacked  us  at  liomi) 
iu  the  very  heart  of  our  own  great  citadel  and  store  plncc,  and  thti 
peaceful  wan'inrs  sent  to  combat  this  deadly  foo  are  fighting  their  own 
battles.  Cholera  was  tho  name  of  the  enemy,  and  among  thoeo  who 
had  been  expecting  the  onslaught,  haranguing,  driving  companies  of  some- 
what reluctant  oiliclals,  good  old  John  Morgan  had  been  one  of  tbd  molt 
prominent.  His  own  district  at  Kensington  was  well  armed  and  prepared, 
but  John  ^{organ's  hfe  at  Kensington  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  he  bad 
accepted  a  certain  small  living  in  tho  city  culled  St.  Mary  Outb'gatc,  of 
ubich  the  rocti)r  was  leaving  after  five  or  six  years'  hard  work.  "  It  Is  a 
of  bricks  without  Blraw/*  sold  tho  poor  worn-out  rector.  Morgan 
full  of  courage  and  ready  to  try  his  hand.  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a  sigh 
given  to  tiie  old  brown  bonso  and  its  oomfortable  cupboa^ls,  hod  ogrcod 
to  move  goods  and  chattels  shortly  into  the  dark  little  rectory  in  tho  city 
court  with  its  iron  gates  and  its  one  smutty   trtc.     To   tho  cuiut«'t 
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widow  and  mother  there  was  an  IrreEistible  ohnrm  In  tho  thought  of  a 
rectory. 

tit.  Mary  Oath 'gate  was  a  feeble  saint,  and  nnable  to  protect  her 
votanoa  from  tho  ovil  cflbcta  of  some  open  sowers  and  fish-heaps  when 
the  cholera  broke  ont — at  John's  request  tho  move  was  delayed,  The 
girls  remained  at  KcnRingtonj  while  Sirs.  Morgan  travelled  backwards  and 
forwards  lietwecn  the  homes.  Every  day  the  aeconnts  ffrcw  more  and 
more  serious,  aud  in  the  month  of  September  tho  mortality'  had  reached 
its  height. 

John's  new  pariah  of  Hi.  Mary  Outh'gaie  lies  on  the  river  side  of  a 
great  thoroughfare,  of  which  the  stream  of  carts  and  wheels  rolls  by  from 
fiunrise  until  the  ntars  set.  Tho  rectory-Louso  stood  within  its  iroo  gatos,  in 
a  court  at  tho  cud  uf  a  narrow  passage.     The  hack  of  tho  houtju  looked 
into  D  cross  lane  leading  to  tho  river.      The   thoroughfare   itself  was 
squalid,  crowded,  bare^  there  was  nothing  picturesque  about  it,  but  in 
the  side  Ftrot'ts  were  great  warehouse  cranes  starting  from  high  windows, 
and  hero  and  there  some  relic  of  past  glories.     Busy  to-duy  had  forgotten 
some  old  doorway  perhaps,  or  left  some  garden  or  terrace-wall,  or  some 
old   bauqncting-room  still  standing.     It   had  swept  the  gaests  into  the 
neighbuuiing  churchyards  on  its  rapid  way.     To-day  was  in  a  fierce  and 
reckless  moud :  at  home  aud  abroad  were  anxious  people  wutchiug  the 
times,  others  wore  too  busy  to  be  anxious.    John  was  hard  at  work  aud 
untiring.     He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  unpack  his  portmanteau  and  to 
put  up  his  beloved  books  and  reports.     His  start  had  been  a  dispiritiug 
one.     Pcopio  had   been  dying  by  scores  in  tho  little  lano  at  tlie  back 
of  tho  rectory.     Mrs.  Morgan  herself  fell  ill  of  anxiety  and  worry,  and 
had  to  go  home.     It  mnst  be  confessed  that  tho  cores  of  tho  move  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  drawing-room  carpet  added  not  a  little  to  tho  poor 
lady's  distress.     Betty  remained  to  take  care  of  her  master,  and  to  give 
him  her  mind,     John  bore  the  old  woman's  scolding  with  great  sweelnesa 
of  temper.     "Yon  do  your  work,  Betty,  aud  let  me  do  mine,"  said  he. 
Ho  hud  taken  in  two  professional  nurses  after  his  mother  left,  and  bis 
curate,  whose  landlady  had  died  of  tho  prevailing  epidemic.     The  two  men 
worked  with   good   will.      John   came,   went,   preached,   fumed,  wrote 
letters  to  The  Tim^.     Frank,  who  was  in  town,  came  to  see  him  ono 
day.     He  found  tho  curate  in  good  spmts.     Things  were  beginning  to 
look  a  little  loss  dark,  aud  John  was  one  of  those  who  made  the  best 
of  chanoo  llfrhts.     Ho  received  his  friend  heartily,  wheeled  his  one  arm- 
chair op  for  him.  and  lit  a  pipe  iu  his  honour.     The  two  sat  talking  in 
tlio  old  bare  black  room  leading  into  the  court.  John  gave  a  short  acconnt 
of  his  month's  work, 

"It's  over  now — at  least,  the  worst  ia  over,"  he  said,  "and  the 
artisans  are  at  work  again.  It's  the  poor  little  ehopkccpcrs  I  pity, 
ihey  have  lost  everything — health,  savings,  customers — they  are  quite 
dono  up.  However,  I  have  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  to  whom  I 
go,  and  Lady  Sarah  heard  of  my  letter  to  Th^  Timet  and  a<jut  b^  ^^-^ 
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poandB  for  ibom  the  otLcr  day.  Dolly  brongbt  it  horsolf.  I  vm 
to  see  her  lookiDg  worn,  poor  door.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  Mrs. 
takes  BO  very  desponding  a  view  of  hor  daughter's  proapecta.  Dolly 
Boomed  diainclined  to  Bpenk  on  tha  Hulijeet^  bo  I  did  not  pross  hor,  axA 
wo  all  know/'  said  llic  cnrntOt  in  a  confitramed  sort  of  voice,  *•  thai 
Honlcy  is  a  high-mindod  man,  his  good  judgment,  and  bcdsa  of  ,   •  *  ." 

"  His  own  merit,"  said  Kaban,  testily.  *'  What  a  thing  it  is  to  li*Tfl 
a  sense  of  one's  own  virtue.  He  will  got  on  in  India,  ho  will  get  on  in 
every  quarter  of  tho  worldj  ho  will  go  to  honvon  and  be  moilo  an  archttH^oL 
He  has  won  a  prize  already  that  ho  does  not  know  how  to  valuo  St 
its  worth,  and  never  wiW  aa  long  as  bo  lives/* 

John  Morgan  looked  very  ranch  diBtnrhed.     *'I  am  very  sorry  to 
hear  yon  say  this.     Tell  me  as  a  friend,  when  Mrs.  Palmer  doclarOB 
engagement  is  broken  off,  do  you  really  think  there  is  any  fear  of     . 

Frank  jumped  up  suddenly. 

"  Broken  off  I  "  he  cried,  trying  to  hide  bis  face  of  supremo  &atisiiM3- 
tion,  and  be  began  walking  np  and  down  tho  room.     "  Does  she  say  so  ?  '^ 

The  dismal  little  room  seemed  suddenly  iliomlned ;  the  smokjr  ooorir 
the  smutty  tree^  the  brown  oppositu  foggy  bouses  were  radiant.  Frmnk 
could  not  speak.  His  one  thought  was  to  see  Dolly,  to  iind  out  tho  truth  ; 
be  hardly  beard  the  rest  of  the  curate's  sentence.  "I  have  been  bo  busy/*; 
be  was  saying,  '*  that  I  have  scarcely  bad  one  minute  to  think  aboat 
all ;  but  I  love  Dolly  dearly,  she  is  a  noble  creature,  and  I  should  heartO] 
grieve  to  boar  that  anything  had  occurred  to  trouble  her.  Are  you 
already  ?  " 


There  is  a  Little  well  of  fresh  water  in  Kensington  Gardens,  Bpark] 
among  the  trees,  and  dripping  into  a  stone  basin.  A  few  stone  steps 
Ao\rD  to  the  lion's  bead,  from  whonco  the  slender  stream  drips  drop  by' 
drop  into  the  basin ;  the  children  and  tho  birds,  too,  come  and  drink 
there.  Somewhere  near  this  well  a  fairy  Prince  was  once  supposed  to  bold 
his  court.  Tho  glade  is  lovely  in  summer,  and  pleasant  in  autumn, 
especially  late  in  the  day,  when  the  shadows  are  growing  long,  and  tho 
stems  of  the  murmurous  elm-trees  shine  wilh  western  gold. 

Frank  Raban  was  crossing  from  the  high-road  toward  the  Palaco 
aud  be  was  walking  with  a  long  shadow  of  bis  own,  when  he  obancetl  to^ 
pass  the  bttlo  well,  and  bo  saw  a  nymph  elmidiug  by  the  nubng 
waitbg  wliilti  the  stream  trickled  into  the  cup  below.     As  be  passed  si 
looked  up,  their  eyes  met,  and  Frank  stopped  short,  for  tho  nymph  waf 
that  one  of  which  he  bad  been  thinking  as  he  came  along — Dorotboft  of  tliaj 
pale  face  and  waving  bronze  hair. 

As  ho  stopped  Eliza  came  up  tho  strips  of  the  well,  brin;!  -anj 

mistress  the  glass ;  it  was  still  very  wet  with  Ihu  spray  of  1 1  .  as4 

Dolly,  smiling,  held  it  out  to  Raban,  who  took  it  with  a  bow  from  h«| 
hand.     It  was  more  Uiun  be  had  ever  hoped,  to  meet  her  Uius  alone 
the  moment  when  be  wanted  to  seo  her,  to  be  greeted  so  kiudljt 
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Bilentljr.  No  frowning  Robert  was  in  Iho  backfjround,  only  Eliza  waiting 
with  her  roBy  face,  while  Dolly  stood  pkicicl  in  tlio  eloping  light  in  the 
sunset  and  the  antnmn.  Hor  broad  f&athcrod  hat  was  puehod  hack,  her 
eyes  wore  alight. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  "You  have  heard  our  good 
news  from  George  ;  it  came  two  nights  ago.  My  aunt  has  been  asking 
fur  you,  Mr.  Raban.     "^Miiit  bavp  you  hcc-u  doing  all  this  lime  ?  '* 

"  I  have  been  at  Chi^iIk  i.l... .  '  giiid  Fnmk.  "  I  am  only  up  in  town 
for  two  days  ;  I  was  afraid  of  bving  In  your  way.  Is  everybody  gone  ? 
Are  you  alone  ?    How  is  Lady  Harah  ?  ** 

**  She  is  better,  I  think.  I  am  going  hack  to  her  now,**  said  Dolly. 
"  I  coma  here  with  Kliza  to  got  her  some  of  this  chalybeate  water.  "Will 
yon  come  with  mo  part  of  the  way  homo  ?  " 

Of  course  he  could  come.  H<t*  was  engaged  to  dine  at  the  club,  and 
Ids  hosts  never  forgave  him  for  fiuling  ;  he  had  letters  to  answer  :\nd  they 
remained  on  the  table.  Ho  had  luft  John  Morgan  in  a  hurry,  too  much 
excited  by  the  uews  ho  had  heard  to  smoke  out  his  pipe  in  trauqnillity, 
bat  here  was  peace  tinJer  the  cheatnut-treos  where  the  two  shadows  were 
falling  aide  by  side  and  lengthening  as  the  world  heaved  toward»  the  night. 

As  they  were  walking  along  Frank  began  tolling  Dolly  about  a  second 
letter  he  had  received  from  his  grandfather ;  ho  could  never  rosist  the 
wish  to  tell  her  all  about  himself;  even  if  she  did  not  care  to  hear  be 
liked  to  tell  her. 

*'  I  am  in  an  uncertain  state  of  mind,"  he  said.  "  Since  I  saw  yon 
my  graiulfathoT  has  taken  me  into  favour  again  :  after  these  seven  years 
ho  offers  mo  Leah.  Hu  wants  mo  to  give  up  driving  young  gentlemen 
and  to  take  to  sheep-shearing  and  farmiug  and  a  good  allowance.  He 
writes  to  mo  from  Harrogate.  I  shotUd  have  n  liouse  and  serve  in 
bondage,  and  live  upon  him,  and  rescue  him  from  the  bauds  of  tho 
agents  who  now  perform  that  office  very  cfiectually,"  said  Uabun,  dryly, 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Dolly,  looking  at  him  doubtfully. 

"This  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Frank;  "I  cannot  forget  how  badly  tho 
old  people  used  me,  and  how  for  seven  years  they  have  left  mo  to  shift 
for  myself.  I  have  always  failed  in  ambition.  1  shall  never  win 
Rachel,"  he  said,  "  and  1  want  nothing  elso  that  anybody  oan  give  mo ; 
and  what  is  tho  use  of  putting  my  head  under  the  tyrannic  old  yoke." 

*'  It  is  so  difficult  to  bo  just,"  Dolly  answered,  leading  tho  way  under  tho 
trees.  '*  When  I  try  to  tliink  of  right  and  wrong  it  all  seems  to  turn  ijito 
peoplo  and  what  they  wish  and  what  I  would  hko  to  do  for  them.  I 
wonder  if  some  peoplo  con  love  by  rule  ?  And  yet  lovo  must  be  the  beet 
mlo,  mustn't  it  ?  and  if  your  poor  old  grandfather  is  sorry  and  begs  you 
to  go  to  him,  it  seems  cruel  to  refuse." 

She  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  tone  to  some  solemn  strain  of  musio 
which  was  floating  in  tho  air. 

Frank  was  looking  at  the  ground,  and  without  raising  his  eyes  he 
presently  said, — "Well,  I  suppose  yon  are  right;   I  shall  take  ^q^ax 
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advlco  and  give  up  tho  diy  crust  of  liberty  and  irj  to  bo  contoot 
cakes  and  nie  ;  such  strong  alo,  MUb  Yanborougb,  euc-h  beavj  cakvs,' 
bo  added,  looking  at  her  absently. 

DoUy  blasbed  np,  bcsitated  :  she  wasratber  frigbLenod  by  tbe 
bility  Frank  Hoemed  to  put  upon  her. 

"  Could  not  you  Rsk  Bomo  one  else  ?  "  sho  said,  confusedly,  ••  Porlui] 
Kacbcl/'  fibe  addod,  not  without  a  little  jealous  pang,  lust  Kachol  migi 
bo  Rboda,  and  hor  poor  boy's  last  cbanci!  undone. 

The  light  scorned  to  conio  from  Uubau*s  dark  eyes.  "I  Aartf  oaltod 
Kacbol,"  be  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  seemed  to  thrill  clear  and  distinct 
on  her  ears.  **  Is  it  possible  ?  "  bo  added  ;  **  do  you  uot  know  it  ?  Is 
not  your  name  Hachol  to  me  ?  are  you  not  tho  only  Bacbcl  in  the  wboln 
world  for  me  ?  I  never  thought  I  should  tell  you  this,"  fried  Frank 
*'  until  just  now,  when  I  heard  from  John  Morgan  that  you  wero  free  ;  bu 
sow,  whatever  your  answer  may  be,  I  tell  you,  that  yon  may  know  that 
yon  are  the  one  only  woman  whom  I  shall  ever  love.  My  dear*  don't 
look  frightened,  don't  turn  away.    Kobert  Henley  never  loved  you  as  I  do.'* 

His  coldness  was  gone  ;  bis  half  sarcastic,  half  sulky,  oarelcH  j  manner 
was  gone.    It  bad  given  way  to  a  sort  of  tender  domination  ;  tbe  real  gone- 
roua  dro  of  truth  and  unsolfisb  love,  tliat  belonged  to  tbe  man  and  Uod 
ways   been   in  him,   seemed  to  flash   out.      Tbe  music  still  clango4 

Bolcmnly  jarring  with  his  words.     Dolly  turned  pale  and  cold. 

"I  am  not  free;  it  has  all  been  a  mistake,"  she  said,  very  quiekljr. 
Yon  must  not  frpeak  to  me  of  Robert  like  that." 

His  face  changed.  ''Are  you  still  engaged  to  him?"  ho  ukod, 
looking  at  bor  steadily. 

*'  I  promised  to  wait  for  him,  and  you  have  no  right  to  ask  me  aoj- 
thing  at  all,"  she  cried»  turning  angrily  upon  him.  **  Oh,  why  did  yoo — 
how  can  you  apeak  to  me  so  ?  " 

Ho  was  silent ;  but  sbo  bad  answered  bis  eyes,  not  his  spoken  words.  Ha 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  fall  of  tears.  8be  spoki«  vehemoutly,  ptissionatoly. 
He  bad  read  her  too  carefully  to  bavo  had  much  hope.  He  saw  thai  abe 
was  overpowered,  that  she  was  bound  to  Uobi-rt  still,  that  bis  wild  dream 
of  happiness  was  but  a  vision.  It  waH  no  new  revelation  to  him. 
"  You  might  bavo  gucsfied  it  all  long  ago,"  said  he,  shortly.  "  But  you 
would  not  understand  me  before,  when  I  tried  to  tell  you  that  I  loved 
you.  This  is  not  the  fir<it  time  that  I  have  spoken.  Now  you  know  all/' 
be  said,  with  a  sigh.     "  Forgot  it  if  you  like." 

Ho  woald  have  left  her,  but  Eliza  bad  disappeared,  and  a  crowd  of 
people  were  gathered  outside  the  gate,  ruugb-luokiug  Iiisb  among  them 
from  tbe  buildings  oppofiito.  A  military  funeral  was  passing  by,  tho  miuie 
bad  coiiflod,  and  tho  suldiora  went  tramping  duwn  the  strcot  in  a  long  and 
solemn  liue ;  tbo  slow  fall  of  tboir  feet  struck  upon  tbo  bard  roud  and 
echoed  with  a  dull  throb.  Pooplo  were  looking  on  in  fiileoce  and  crowding 
to  tho  windows  and  in  tho  doorways.     As  tbo  dead  man's  horse  was  led 
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tamod  nwaj  pale  and  trombliug.  and  Uftbrm  whb  p:lad  tbon  bo  hud  not  left 
her.  She  put  out  her  baud  for  a  moxneut.  6he  secmod  blinded  and 
scared. 

Then  Bho  recovorod  hcrst'lf  quickly,  and  when  tho  crowd  gavo  way 
ebo  walked  on  in  silence  by  bis  sido  until  tboy  cnmo  to  the  turning  that 
Itid  to  the  old  hoofio.  "  Tbank  yoo,**  aho  aaid,  a  little  tromnloufily. 
*'  Forgivo  me  if  I  spoke  harshly ;  it  was  best  to  tell  yon  the  tmth." 

Raban  bad  meant  to  leave  her  without  a  word ;  now  ho  suddenly 
changed  his  mind.     He  hold  out  his  baud. 

"  Good -by,  Rachel,"  bo  said,  still  looking  at  btr  with  silent  re- 
proach. **  Do  not  fear  tliat  I  shall  trouble  and  annoy  you  again  ;  it 
would  bo  hard  to  take  your  Eriondship  and  cou&deQce  iiway  iroia  me 
because  of  John  Morgan's  mistake." 

"  How  can  you  be  my  liiond  ?  "  cried  poor  Dolly  suddenly,  passionate 
and  angry  once  more,     ••  Leave  me  now — only  go,  please  go." 

Henley  would  have  been  satisfied  if  ho  bad  been  present. 

Frank  walkcil  away,  bittorly  hurt  and  wounded ;  she  seemed  to  resent 
his  loTO  as  if  it  bud  been  an  insult.  He  was  disappointed  in  Dolly, 
in  life ;  the  h'ght  was  gone  out,  that  one  flash  of  happiness  had  bhown 
him  his  own  disappointment  all  the  more  plainly.  \Ve  don't  hope,  and 
yet  our  hearts  sink  with  disappointment ;  we  expect  nothing,  but  that 
nothing  overwhelms  us.  And  meanwhile  life  is  going  on,  and  death,  and 
the  many  interests  and  changes  of  mortals  coming  and  going  on  their 
journey  Ibroogb  space.  Whtm  Frank  got  back  to  Cambridge  ho  found  a 
telegram  summoning  him  at  onco  to  lIorrogAto.  It  was  sont  by  some 
unknown  person. 

People  part — each  carries  away  bo  much  of  the  other's  life  ;  very  often 
the  exchange  is  a  hanl-diiven  bargain,  willingly  paid  indeed,  which  the 
pjur  debtor  is  in  no  inclination  to  reRont : — a  wbolo  heart's  fidelity  and 
rt'membrance  in  slooplesa  nights,  tendered  prayers  and  blossingSt  and 
exchange  for  a  little  good  grammar,  a  pleasant  rocollcctiun,  and  some 
Bund  and  ink  and  paper,  all  of  which  Dolly  duly  recoivcd  that  evening. 
All  day  long  she  hud  been  huuntf.Ml  by  that  btUo  seene  at  the  well ;  it 
seemed  to  bring  her  nearer  to  Heoley,  and  his  lottorcame  as  an  answer  to 
her  thoughts.  Oeorge'a  letter  had  been  for  them  all.  Robert's  was  for 
herself  alone,  and  bbe  took  it  up  to  her  room  to  read. 

Robert *B  letter  was  not  very  short:  it  was  saffioiontly  stamped  :  it  said 
uU  that  had  to  be  said  ;  and  yet,  *'  How  unreasonablo  1  am  I  how  can  men 
fuel  as  women  do  ?  "  thought  Dolly,  kissing  the  letter  to  make  up  for  her 
passing  disappointment.  Then  came  a  thought,  but  she  put  it  away  with 
a  sort  of  anger  and  indignation.  She  would  not  let  hei-self  think  of 
Frank  with  pity  or  sympathy.  It  scorned  disloyal  to  itobort  to  bo  sorry 
for  the  poor  tutor. 

Lady  Henloy  also  received  a  blotted  scrawl  from  Jonuh  by  that  same 
post,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  at  last  to  go  homo,  and  she  sent  the 
brougham  for  Dolly  and  her  oiotber  to  come  and  wijih  ber  good-b^.    C^-o. 

\— ^ 
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bor  first  arrival  Dolly  waa  pouncod  upon  l>y  hor  conslns  and  taken  in  to 
Sir  Thomna.  When  bIib  camo  npstairB  at  last  she  fonsd  her  nnnt  and  her 
tuotber  in  fnll  coniinittce,  nppnrently  on  good  tonus,  and  with  their  bc^dj 
close  togetbor.  The  littlo  lady  -was  npon  tbo  Bofa.  Mrs.  Palmer  iras 
upon  the  iloor,  in  a  faToorite  attitude.  There  only  conld  she  find  co 
ploto  rest,  she  said.  Lady  Eanloy  bad  a  groat  heap  of  Jonah's  cJo- 
npou  tbo  Bofti  beside  bor;  abo  had  been  folding  thoni  np  and  nuu-i 
them  with  her  own  hands.  The  dramn^-room  seemed  fiill  of  iho  eoand 
of  tbo  bells  &om  tbo  towers  oatside,  and  antamn  loavos  wore  dropping 
before  tbo  windows. 

»•  Come  here,"  said  Lady  Henley,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Dolly, 
have  been  talking  to  your  mother  abont  yon.     Look  at  her — as  {£  ih 
wero  no  chairs   in  the  room  1     I  wanted  to  show  you  Jonah's  letter. 
Foolish  boy»  ho  sends  you  bis  love.     I  don't  know  why  I  should  give 
message.     Yoa  know  you  don't  oare  for  him,  Dolly.     Have  yon  hovd 
from  Robert  ?  Is  he  properly  heart-broken  ?  "  with  a  sort  of  hoarse  InoglL. 
"Jonah   mentions  that  he   seems  in  very  good  spirits. "     1*ben  Lady 
Uonloy  became  agitated.     Dolly  stood  silent  and  embarrassod. 
don't  you  answer?"  said  hor  aunt  quite  fiercely.     **  Yon  can't  nxxawet 
you  can't  show  ns  bis  letter ;  you  know  in  yonr  heart  that  it  has  been 
foolish  affair.     Your  mother  has  told  me  all." 

Lady  Ilenloy  was  flushed  and  getting  more  and  more  excited,  and,  i 
the  same  time,  a  groat  jnngling  of  bolls  came  into  the  room  from  the 
lU-y   towefs  outside.      Pbilippa  gave   one   of  ber  silvery  laughSi  and 
kiting  actively  to  hor  feet,  cnmo  and  put  ber  arm  round  Dolly's  waisi. 

"  All !  N0|  indeed,  Joanna.  Debgbtful  creature  as  ho  is,  Bob«ri 
(tills  one  nothing.  Forgive  mo,  dearest,  it  is  a  fact.  "Ho  really  soumed 
quite  to  forget  what  was  due  to  mo,  a  lady  in  her  own  drawing-room  when 
he  said  good-by  to  yon.  I  only  mention  it,  for  ho  is  not  generally  so 
6mprt»i(t^  and  if  ho  had  only  explained  himself " 

'*  What  have  yoa  been  saying,  mamma  ?"  said  Dolly,  blashmg  pain- 
foDy.     **  There  is  nothing  to  explain." 

*'Tliero  is  everything  to  explain,"  burst  in  Lady  Henley  from  her 
comer ;  '*  and  if  you  were  my  own  daughter,  Dolly,  I  should  think  it  my 
duty  to  remonstrate  with  you,  and  to  tell  you  frankly  what  I  have  always 
said  from  the  beginning.  There  never  was  tbo  slightest  chane«  of 
happiness  in  this  entanglement  for  oilher  of  you  j  take  the  advice  of  an 
oldtjr  woman  than  yonrself.  Robept  has  no  more  feeling  for  yon  tban-^ 
than — a  fish,  or  do  yon  think  ho  would  consent  to  be  free  ?  Ah  I  if  yoa 
were  not  so  blinded.  There  is  one  honest  heart,"  she  said,  incoherently, 
breaking  down  for  an  instant.  She  qnickly  recovered,  however,  fmd 
Dolly,  greatly  distressed,  stood  looking  at  hor,  but  she  conld  not  respond  ; 
if  ever  she  bad  swerved,  ber  faithfol  heart  had  now  fully  returned  to  Jta 
(trst  allegiance.  All  they  said  seemed  only  to  make  her  feel  more  and 
more  how  entirely  her  mind  was  made  up. 

**  Robert  and  1  undcratiind  uucb  otlier  ijoitowolJ,"  said  Dollv.  rrravolv  j 
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wish  him  to  lo  free.  It  is  my  doing,  not  his ;  please  don't  epenk  of 
this  to  me  or  to  any  one  else  again." 

She  had  promised  to  herself  to  bo  faitliful,  whatever  came.  Ilcr 
whole  heart  had  gone  after  Robert  as  he  loft  her.  She  knew  that 
she  loved  him.  With  all  hor  humility,  the  thought  that  eho  had  made 
a  mistake  in  him  had  been  pauiftU  beyond  moasore.  It  sc-cmod  to  her 
now  that  she  was  uuswerablu  for  his  faith,  for  his  loyalty,  and  bhe 
eagerly  gra&pud  at  every  shadow  of  that  which  she  hoped  to  find  in  him. 

8ho  walked  uway  to  the  window  to  hide  hor  own  gathering  tears. 
The  bolls  had  come  to  an  end  suddenly.  Some  children  were  playing  iu 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  pursuing  one  another,  and  a  stray  organ-man, 
seeing  a  lady  at  the  window,  pulled  out  his  stop  and  struck  up  a  dreary 
tone — "Partaut  poor  la  Syrie,  le  jemie  et  beau  Donois."  It  was  the 
mo  of  those  times,  but  Dolly  could  never  hear  it  afterwards  without  a 
ickening  dislike.     Dolly,  hearing  the  door  bong,  tui-ned  round  at  last. 

"  My  dear  Dolly,  she  is  gone — she  is  in  a  passion — she  will  never 
forgive  you,"  said  Phihppa,  coming  up  in  great  excitement. 

But  she  was  mibtaken.  Lady  Henley  sent  Dolly  a  little  note  that  very 
evening : — 

**  My  Deae, — I  was  very  angry  with  you  to-day.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
to  be  angry.  I  will  not  say  forgive  an  old  woman  for  speaking  the  truth  j 
it  is  only  what  you  deserve.  You  must  come  and  sec  ns  when  you  can  in 
Yorkshire.     We  all  feel  you  belong  to  ns  now. 

**  Yours  atfoctionately, 

"T.  Henlky. 

P.8. — "  I  see  in  this  evening's  paper  that  our  poor  old  neighbours  at 
Havcnsrick  died  at  lIuiTogate  within  a  day  of  one  another.  1  suppose 
your  friend  fVank  Bnban  comes  into  the  property.** 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Crags  and  Fresh  Am. 

The  old  town  of  Pebblesthwaito,  in  Yorkshire,  slides  down  the  side  of 
A  hill  into  the  hollow.  Hooks  overtop  the  town-hall,  and  birds  flying  from 
the  orags  eon  look  straight  down  into  the  greystone  streets,  and  upon  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  squat  houses.  PebbleBthwoito  lies  in  the  heart  of  Craven, 
— a  country  httle  known,  and  not  yet  within  the  trump  of  the  feet  of  the 
legioDfl.  It  is  A  district  of  fresh  winds  and  rocky  summits,  of  thymy  hill- 
sides, and  of  a  qnoint  and  arid  sweetness.  The  rocks,  the  birds,  the  freah 
rash  of  the  mountain  streams  oa  they  dash  over  the  stones,  strike  South- 
erners most  curiously.  We  contrast  this  pleasant  turmoil  with  the  sleepy 
lap  of  our  weed-laden  woters,  the  dull  tranquilhty  of  our  fertile  plains. 
If  we  did  not  know  that  we  ore  but  a  day's  journey  from  our  homes,  we 
miglit  well  wonder  and  ask  ourselves  in  what  unknown  country  we  ore 
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^rnndorin^.  Slrange-sbapod  hills  heavo  suddtnly  From  the  pliiinfi  ;  oUsei^, 
rising  aud  flowing  lumultuously,  lino  tho  horizon  :  ovorhoad  great  cloada 
aro  advancing,  heaped  in  massive  lines  against  a  blue  nnd  solid  sky. 
These  clouds  riso  with  the  gusts  of  a  sudden  wind  that  blows  into  Frank 
Itabau's  face  as  be  comes  jogging'  through  tho  old  town  on  bis  way  to  the 
houso,  from  which  he  hi\d  been  uxpt^Uud  seven  years  before,  aud  to  which 
ho  was  now  rotomiiig  as  master.  Smokethwaito  it)  the  uietropolis  of 
PobblosLhwaite,  near  which  is  llavensrick.  The  sUtion  is  on  a  litUo 
branch  line  of  rail,  starting  olfirom  tho  main  line  towards  these  rocks  aaJ 
crags  of  Craven. 

Frank  hitd  come  down  with  the  Honloys,  and  soon  thorn  all  driving  uff 
in  tho  carriftgos  and  carts  that  had  come  down  to  meet  them  from  tho 
Court.  Nuthing  had  come  for  him,  and  ho  had  walked  to  the  inn  and 
ordered  the  trap. 

"Where  art  goin'?"  shouts  a  pair  of  leather- gaiters  standing  fi.rm 
upon  the  doorstep  of  an  old  arched  houso  oppoaito. 
'*  Ravensrick  Court,"  says  the  driver, 
"  *TiB  a  blustering  day."  says  old  leather-gtuters. 
The  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and  begins  to  do  the  honours  of  PebhleS' 
Ihwaite  as  the  horse  clatters  over  the  stones.  **  Bo  ye  ken  i'  shamblos?  '* 
ho  says,  pointing  to  an  old  arched  building  overtopped  by  a  great  crag. 
*'  1  know  it  us  well  as  you  do,"  says  Frank,  smiling. 
Can  it  bo  seven  years  sinco  ho  loft  ?  Kaban  lookK  about :  evoxy  cioDO 
and  every  pane  of  glass  seem  familiar.  The  to\Mi  was  all  busy  and 
awake.  The  farmers,  sturdy,  crop-headed,  with  baskets  on  their  arms, 
were  chatt(.rLng  and  soiling,  st^inding  in  groups,  or  coming  in  and  uut  of 
shops  and  doorways,  careful  as  any  housewives  over  their  purchatieB. 
There  were  strange  stores — shoes,  old  iron,  fish,  all  heaped  together; 
seven  years  older  than  when  tho  last  market-day  Frank  was  there,  butuouti 
the  worse  for  that.  There  was  the  utd  auctioneer,  in  his  tall,  battered  hat, 
disposing  of  his  treasures.  He  was  holding  up  a  horse's  yoke  to  competi- 
tion. "  Three  shillin*  I  four  Bhillin'  I  "  says  he.  The  people  crowd  and 
gapo  round.  One  fellow,  in  a  crimson  waistcoat,  driving  past  in  a  donkey- 
cart,  stops  sbort  and  stares  hard  at  the  trap  and  at  Uaban.  Frank  knew  him, 
and  nodded  \\ilh  a  smile.  Two  more  stumpy  lealhor-gaiters,  greeting  each 
other,  looked  np  as  he  drove  by,  and  grinned.  lie  rcmomhored  them 
too.  There  was  the  old  Quaker,  in  his  white  neckcloth,,  stantUng  at  tho 
door  of  his  handsome  old  shop ;  and  Squire  Anloy,  walking  along  to  tho 
bank,  all  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  loose  grey  clothes,  witJi  his  bull- 
terrier  at  his  heels.  Aud  then  they  drove  out  into  tho  straight  country 
roads,  under  tho  bridge  between  stone  hedges,  beyond  which  tho  UUo 
flames  of  fiummtr  green  were  still  gleaming, — the  meadows  still  ehone 
with  spangling  ittitanm  flowers.  Faraway  ia  tho  hollow  hung  the  smoke 
of  tbo  fiictory,  with  its  many  windows ;  a  couple  of  tall  chimneys  spoutod 
blaokuosa ;  a  train  was  speeding  northward  ;  close  at  luuid  a  stream  wa« 
da«hing ;  tho  groat  trees  seemed  full  of  birds.    It  was  a  difTereot  worlU 
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from  that  in  whlcli  lio  li:ul  l>eon  basking.  Frnnk  nlrem?}-  (At  years  younger 
QK  he  drovo  along  the  road, — the  old  boyish  impulses  Roemed  waiting  at 
every  turn.  **  WTiy,  lht;re  goos  old  Brand,"  ho  cried,  leaning  forward 
eagorly  to  look  after  an  old  keeper,  with  a  couple  of  dogs,  walking  ofiTvntb 
a  gnu  towards  the  hills, 

Frank  called  after  the  keeper,  but  the  wind  carried  away  hia  voice.  As 
he  drovo  along  by  each  stile  and  corner  that  seemed  to  have  awaited  his 
coming,  he  suddenly  thought  of  hia  talk  wiih  Dorotlica.  She  had  been 
cruoUy  hard  to  him,  but  he  was  glad  to  think  now  th.it  ho  had  followed 
hur  advice  about  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  made  an  advance  to  the  poor 
old  poctplo  who  were  now  gone.  It  would  have  boon  absurd  to  pretend 
to  any  groat  sorrow  for  Iboir  donlh.  They  had  lived  their  life  and  shown 
him  little  kindness  while  it  taslud.  It  was  a  chance  now  that  brought  him 
back  to  liavensrick  again. 

Ho  had  writtoD  an  answer  to  Ills  grandfather's  letter  and  accepted  hia 
oiTer,  but  the  only  answer  which  ever  came  to  this  was  the  telegram 
Bummoniug  liim  to  Harrogate.  It  had  been  delayed  on  the  way ;  and 
as  he  went  down  in  the  train,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  a  paragraph  in 
Thd  Titnes, — **  At  the  Mitre  Hotel,  Harrogate,  on  the  28th  instant,  John 
Baban,  Esq.,  of  Ravensrick,  PebbleRtbwaite,  aged  6(j  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Aotonia,  widow  of  the  above  John  Raban,  Esq.,  aged  75."  Tho 
old  sqnire  had  gone  to  Harrogate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  he  had 
died  quite  suddenly ;  and  the  poor  lady  to  whom  he  had  left  everything, 
notwithstanding  his  injunctions  and  elaborate  directions  as  to  h^r  future 
dispobol  of  it,  sank  tho  night  after  his  death,  anable  to  struggle  through 
tho  dark  hours. 

And  then  c^me  confusion,  undertaker?,  lawyers,  and  agents,  in  tho 
midst  of  which  some  one  thought  of  sending  for  Frank.  He  was  tho 
old  couple's  one  grandson,  and  tho  old  hidy  had  left  no  will.  80  tho 
tutor  come  in  for  the  savings  of  their  long  live.? — the  comfortnlilc  old  house, 
the  money  in  the  bank,  the  money  in  the  funds,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  and 
the  man-servant  and  the  maid-servant,  who  had  had  their  ovm  way  for  so 
many  years  past,  and  preyed  upon  the  old  couple  with  much  fidelity.  They 
all  ultendod  tlie  funeral  in  new  suits  of  mourning  ordered  by  tho  agent. 
Frank  recognized  maiiy  of  themu  There  was  tho  old  housekeeper  who 
used  to  box  his  ears  as  a  little  boy  ;  tho  butler  who  used  to  complain  of 
him.  He  was  oppreiisud  by  all  these  yards  of  black  cloth  and  these  dozens 
of  white  pocket-haudliorchiefs  ;  and  he  let  them  return  alone  to  Bavenfl- 
nck,  and  followed  in  the  coutbc  of  a  day  or  two. 

There  are  harsh  words  and  unkind  ju'ilgments  in  life,  bat  what  a  might 
of  Lftluro,  of  oblivion  and  di«tniction  is  arrayed  in  battle  against  them  ; 
daylight,  lamplight,  sounds  of  birds  and  auimuls  come  in  between,  and  turn 
the  slander,  the  ill-spoken  sentence  and  its  fierce  retort  from  its  path. 
"SShixi  do  harsh  words  matter  that  were  spoken  a  week  ago  ?  Seven  days' 
fiuntdiiue  have  brightened  since  then.  While  I  am  roiling  at  false  friends 
imd  lianih  inlorpretationB,  the  clemntis'  flowers  have  starred  the  wo.'^^stW^ 
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cnrtain  of  green  that  fihades  my  window  from  the  light ;  the  old  KunnM 
Bteople  has  claogod  the  hlae  hours,  the  distant  flow  of  the  sea  has  reached 
me,  with  a  sound  of  the  twitter  of  birds  in  accompaniment.  Is  it  nx 
months  ago  since  A.  judged  B.  unkindly  ?  A.  and  D.,  walking  by  the 
opal  light  of  the  distant  horizon,  are  thinking  no  more  of  coldnoas  nnd 
uukindnesB,  but  of  the  frosh  BweetncsB  of  the  antomna]  soa.  Even  to  the 
harshest  of  us  Nature  is  kind. 

As  Frank  comos  driving  along  the  well-known  road  and  ihe  freflh 
blustering  winds  blow  into  his  face,  past  nnkindness  matters  little,  every 
guet  sends  it  farther  away.  Qe  thinks,  with  a  vague  seuso  of  pity,  of  a 
poor  Httle  ghost  that  used  to  run  hidiug  and  shrinking  away  in  dark  coraar*, 
a  little  fatalist  doomed  to  break  windows,  slam  doors,  and  leave  g&t«fl 
ajar,  through  which  accusing  geese,  theep,  ponies  would  straggle  to 
convict  him.  He  nsed  to  think  they  were  all  in  one  league  against 
him.  Twice  a  week  on  an  average  bo  was  led  up  into  his  grandiaiiser's 
study  to  be  cross-examined  and  to  oriminato  himself  hopelessly  befon 
that  inexorable  old  judge: — a  handsome  old  man  with  flowing  white  locks 
and  a  grand  manner  and  opinion  upon  every  subject.  If  old  Mrs.  Babon 
generally  supplied  the  opinions,  the  language  was  the  8qnire'fi  omu 
Mrs.  Kaban  had  been  a  spoiled  old  beauty,  rouged  and  frizzed  aad 
mslling  ;  she  disUkcd  every  one  who  interfered  with  her  own  importanoou 
She  adored  her  husband,  and  was  jealous  of  him  to  the  last.  Saaao 
chauce  speech  had  set  her  against  the  poor  little  ''heir'*  as  some  ono 
colled  him,  and  she  had  decreed  that  ho  was  a  naughty  and  stupid  htUe 
hoy  and  was  to  bo  kept  in  his  place.  There  rises  Frank's  little  doppel- 
gunger  before  him,  haitging  his  hoad,  convicted  of  having  broken  the 
carriage-window,  or  some  such  ott'ence ;  thero  sits  tho  old  judge  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  library-table,  dignified,  stately,  uttering  magnifioent  plati- 
tudes, to  which  tho  ancestor  in  the  cniilifiowor  wig  is  listening  with  dc«p 
attention.  Frank  seems  to  hear  tlie  echo  of  his  voice  and  tho  rustle  of 
his  grandmother's  dress  as  she  leaves  the  room :  but  the  horse  starts,  a 
partridge  souffles  across  the  road,  and  he  comes  back  to  the  present  again. 

**  Yan  goes,"  says  the  driver,  excitedly,  standing  up  on  his  box. 
Then  they  pass  a  little  tumbledown  village,  and  there  at  a  turn  of  tUt* 
road  rise  tho  chimneys  of  liavensrick,  and  Pen-y-ghent  rearing  iU  huge 
back  behind  them,  and  the  iron  gates,  and  the  old  avenue,  and  the  erowB 
flying,  whirling,  dancing,  aliding  in  twos  and  threes  and  twenties — how 
ofton  the  little  doppelgungor  had  watched  their  mystic  dance.  Had  it 
been  going  on  for  seven  years  ? 

"  Ther«'B  t'  Ooort,"  said  Frank's  companion — a  goud-humoorod, 
talkative  man.  "  T'  owd  Squire,  ho  were  res-pectit,  bat  be  let  things  go.** 
As  ho  spoke  tboy  wore  passing  by  a  cottage  with  n  broken  roof  and  ft 
generally  dilapidated,  half-patched  look ;  a  ragged  woman  was  standing 
at  tho  door,  two  wild-looking  children  were  rolling  in  tho  dust ;  at  the  aaaio 
time  a  man  on  horseback,  coming  tho  contrary  way,  rode  past  them  on  libe 
road.    Tho  drivor  touched  bis  cap.  the  woman  disappeared  iuto  tha  houM 
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"  That's  Thomas  Close,  t'  agent,"  said  Frank's  companion, 

FrAnk,  looking  back  as  the  carnage  turned,  saw  a  curioas  little  scene. 
Ono  of  the  children,  who  'was  standing  in  the  road,  suddenly  stamped  and 
cloncbod  bis  little  iiat  at  the  agent  as  be  passed.  The  man  reined  in  bis 
horse,  louut  back,  \vnd  cut  at  the  child  with  bis  whip  ;  the  little  boy,  howling, 
ran  into  the  cottago. 

Frank  asked  the  driver  what  ho  know  of  the  people  in  tlio  cottago. 

The  man  shrnggcd  hia  shonldors.  **  Mary  Stylos  she  Ib  qaeor  in  hor 
ways,"  said  ho  :  *'  i*  t*  habit  o'  snnffin*  and  drinkin*.  Joe  Styles  he  follows 
t'  Hqnire's  cart ;  t'  agent  give  him  notice  la-ast  Monday — bo  wor'  down  at 
our  ya-ard  wantin'  work,  poor  chap,"  said  the  man,  with  a  crock  of  tho 
whip.  "  Thomas  Close  he  says  he  will  have  noaght  nor  bachelors  upon 
t'  farm.     He's  a " 

'*  Stop,"  Boid Frank:  "I'll  got  down  here;  take  my  portmanteau  to 
the  front  door  and  tell  them  to  pay  you,  and  say  that — a — I  am  coming.*' 

Tho  man  stared,  and  saddculy  gave  a  low  whistle  as  he  drove  off. 
Meanwhile  tho  now  Hquire  walked  up  by  tho  back  way.  Ho  crossed  tho 
kitchen-garden  and  got  on  to  tho  terrace.  How  well  bo  knew  tho  way  ; 
the  lock  of  the  gato  was  easier  than  it  used  to  be — the  walla  were  greener 
and  thicker  with  leaves  and  trellis.  .The  old  couple  were  coming  back  no 
more,  but  the  beds  they  bad  planted  were  bright  with  Michaelmas  daisies 
and  lilieSf  and  crimson  and  golden  berries  with  purple  leaves  were 
heaping  the  terrace,  where  a  man  was  at  work  snipping  at  the  overgrowth 
of  the  box  hedges.  There  was  the  iron  scrolled  gate  through  which  you 
conld  see  the  distant  view  of  Pen-y-ghent.  There  was  the  old  summer- 
house,  where  ho  once  kept  a  menagerie  of  Bnoils^  until  they  wore  discovored 
by  Miss  Moal,  his  grandmother's  companion.  Coming  out  of  the  garden 
be  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  long  rows  of  doors  and  of  windows 
— those  deadly  enemies  of  bis  youth  ;  a  big  brown  dog,  like  a  fox,  with  a 
soft  skin  and  a  friendly  nose,  came  trotting  np  with  a  friendly  expression. 
It  followed  Frank  along  the  back  passage  leading  etraight  into  the  hall: 
it  was  one  of  those  huge  stone  hidls  such  as  people  in  Yorkshire  like.  The 
man  in  armour  stood  keeping  watch  in  his  comer — the  lantern  swung, 
every  chair  was  in  its  place,  and  the  old  man's  hat  and  his  dogskin  gloves 
lay  ready  for  bim  on  the  oak-table. 

Then  Frank  opened  tho  dining-room  door.  It  faced  westward,  and  the 
light  came  sliding  npon  tho  floors  and  walls  and  shining  old  mirrors,  just 
AS  he  remembered  it.  There  was  the  doctor  of  divinity  in  his  gown  and 
band,  who  used  to  make  laces  at  him  as  he  sat  at  luncheon ;  there  was 
tho  ICing  Charles's  beauty,  loaning  her  check  upon  her  hand,  and  pen* 
ftively  contemplating  the  door  and  watching  her  descendants  pass  through. 
This  ono  walks  firm  and  quick  ;  he  does  not  come  shofiiing  and  with  care ; 
though  give  bim  but  time  enough,  and  it  may  come  to  that.  Bat,  moan- 
while,  the  ancestry  on  canvas,  the  old  chairs  with  their  fat  seats  and  slim 
handy  legs,  tho  old  spoons  curling  into  Queen  Anno  scrolls,  the  books  in 
the  bookcases — all  have  passed  out  of  tho  grasping  old  bands,  and  Franks 


who  had  bocn  doBiod  Iwonty  pounds  often  vben  lie  was  in  : 
liolp  LtmseU  uuw  there  v.*as  no  oso  to  oppose  hiti  right* 

The  next  room  is  the  library,  aod  his  heart  beats  a  little  as  ho  opens 
the  door.  There  is  no  ouo  Bitting  there.  The  phice  ifl  emptj  and  in  order; 
the  chair  is  pat  against  the  wall;  the  oracle  is  silent ;  there  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of  any  more, 

Frank,  as  he  stands  in  the  torture-chamber,  makes  a  vow  to  remember 
his  own  youth,  if,  us  time  goes  on,  he  should  ever  be  tempted  to  be  hard 
upon  otliers.  Then  he  walks  arross  to  the  fireplace  and  riofja  the  bell. 
It  jangles  loDg  and  loud  ;  it  starllea  iiJl  the  respoetablo  old  sorvante,  who 
are  drinking  hot  beer,  in  their  handsome  mourning,  in  the  housekeepor'tt 
room.     Frank  has  to  ring  n^n  l>efore  anybody  tiuds  courage  to  come. 

Perrin,  Ibo  bullor,  rcfuiing  to  more,  two  of  the  housemaids  appear  at 
last,  hand  in  hand.  They  peep  in  at  the  door,  and  give  a  little  shriek  when 
they  see  the  window  open  and  Frank  standing  there.  They  are  euxoe- 
what  reassnred  when  a  very  civil  young  master,  with  some  oddresemblanM 
to  the  old  eagle-fuce  Bc^uire,  reqoesta  them  to  hght  a  fire  and  show  him  to 
a  room. 

"  I  came  in  the  back  way,"  he  said.     "  I  am  Mr.  Uaban." 

Frank  declines  the  Squire's  room,  the  great  four-post  bedstead,  and  the 
mahogany  nplendnni',  and  chooses  n  more  modest  apartment  on  the  staira, 
with  u  prt-tty  view  of  the  viJIey. 

lie  onme  down  to  a  somewhat  terrible  and  soHtary  meal  in  the  great 
dining-room ;  more  than  once  bo  looked  np  at  his  ancestor,  now  too  well* 
mannered  to  mnke  faces  at  the  heir. 

All  Uiat  evuniug  Frank  was  busy  with  Air.  Close.  He  said  so  litUey 
and  seemed  bo  indifforent,  that  the  agent  began  to  think  that  another 
gulden  age  was  come,  and  that,  with  a  little  tact  and  patience,  he  might 
be  able  to  mle  the  new  Squire  as  completely  as  he  had  rulid  the  old  one. 
Close  was  a  vulgar,  ambitious  man,  of  a  lower  class  than  is  usual  in  his 
profession.  He  bad  begun  life  as  a  house-agent.  Most  of  the  Sqnije*a 
property  consiatod  in  leci^es  ;  he  had  owned  a  whole  street  in  Smokc- 
thwaite,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  mills  let  out  to  tcnunttt. 

*'  I  daresay  jou  won't  care  to  be  troubled  with  all  these  deiaila,'*  Mud 
the  agent,  taking  up  his  books  us  he  said  gooduigbt. 

*•  You  miiy  as  well  leave  thorn,*'  said  Frank,  sleepily.  "They  will  be 
quite  safe  if  yuu  leave  them  there,  Mr.  Close.  I  will  just  look  them  over 
onco  more." 

And  Mr.  Close  rather  relnetantly  put  them  down,  and  set  out  on  lu« 
homewiird  \^alk. 

It  was  very  late.  Frank  threw  open  the  window  when  ho  was  alone* 
and  stood  un  the  step  looking  into  the  ci>o1  blackness  ;  hazy  and  peaceful, 
ho  could  jn  ■  -wfl  in  the  Holds,  just  hear  tbr  the 

torrent  nt  t;  .  .w,     U©  could  see  the  dewy,  \.  u  of 

the  lighti  ovurhead.     »om  all  this  he  turned  awny  to  Mr.  CIom's  boo^ 
again.     Until  late  into  the  night  he  sat  adding  and  calculating  and  com* 
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paring  fl^jTires.  Ho  bad  ttikon  a  prejadice  agaiiiflt  the  n^cnl,  bnt  lio  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  the  factu  before  be  qnostioned  him  about  their  bearing.  It 
wus  Frank's  habit  to  bo  slow,  and  to  take  bis  time.  About  one  o'clock, 
as  be  was  thinking  of  going  to  bed,  something  camo  scratching  at  the 
window,  wJiiub  opened  down  to  the  groiuid.  It  was  the  bro\^'n  dog  Pixio, 
who  camo  in,  and  springing  up  into  the  Sqniro's  empty  cbiiir,  went  fast 
iLslcep.  When  Fniak  got  np  to  go  to  bed,  Pixie  jampod  down,  shook 
himself,  and  trotted  upstairs  at  hiii  beds. 

Frank  took  a  walk  early  next  morning.  What  he  saw  did  not  give  him 
much  aatrsfiictiou.  Ho  first  went  to  the  little  farm  near  tho  bridge.  Ilo 
rcmomberod  it  trim  and  woll  kept.  Many  a  time  be  had  come  to  the 
kitchen  door  and  poured  out  bis  troubles  to  kind  Mrs.  Tanner,  tho  farmer  s 
wife.  But  tbo  farmer's  wife  was  de:id,  and  the  farm  had  lost  its 
trim,  bright  look.  Tho  flowers  were  in  ihe  garden,  tho  torrent  foamed, 
but  the  ploee  looked  forlorn  ;  there  wag  a  bad  smell  from  a  drain  ;  there 
was  a  gap  iu  the  paling,  a  general  come-doxvn-in- the- world  look  about  the 
stables  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  pretty  place,  even  iu  its  present  neglect.  A 
Btablcmau  was  clanking  about  tho  yard,  where  some  tiheep  were  penned. 
A  girl  with  gipsy  oycs  and  a  faded  yellow  dress  stood  at  tho  kitchon-door. 
She  made  way  fur  Frank  to  pass.  Tanner  himself,  looking  shrunken, 
oldened,  and  worn  out,  was  smoking  his  pipe  by  tho  hearth.  Ho  had 
been  out  in  ihe  Eolds,  and  was  come  in  to  rest  among  his  old  tankards 
and  blackened  pipes. 

Frank  was  disappointed  by  tho  old  man's  doll  recogaition.  Ho  stared 
at  him  and  tapped  his  pipe. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  be  said,  "  I  know  you,  why  not  ?    Joe  Sturl  from  t*  *  Plao ' 
told  mo  you  bed  com*.     Foalks  corn's  and  go's.     T'  owd  Squire  he's  gone 
his  way.     He's  com'  oop  again  a  young  s'juire.     T'   owd  farmer  maybe 
will  foller  next.     T*  young  farmer  is  a  waaiting  to  stop  into  his  clogs.** 
Old  Tanner  turned  a  surly  bai:k  npon  Frank. 

*•  Well,  good-by,"  said  tho  young  landlord  at  last.  **If  Mrs.  Tanner 
bad  boon  alive  she  would  have  been  more  friendly  than  you  have  been." 

Thig  plain-speaking  seemed  to  suit  tho  old  farmer,  who  turned  stiffly 
and  looked  over  bis  aboobler. 

"  She  wer*  kind  to  all,"  said  he  ;  •'  even  to  gra-aspm'  landlords  that 
bring  miu  on  the  farmer,  and  think  nought  o'  doublin*  t'  rent.  I 
wo-ant  leave  t'  owd  pla-ace,"  said  Tanner,  "Ye  ca-ant  turn  me  out, 
I  kaow  yo  would  like  t)»  tbraw  it  into  t'  pa-ark,  but  I'll  pay  t*  la-ast 
farlhin".     Close  he  wer'  here  again  a-sp^an',  and  be  tould   mo  ye   had 

given  him  tho  lease.     D him." 

"Don't  swear,  Tanner,"  said  Frank,  laughing.  "Who  wants  your 
farm  ?  what  is  it  all  about  ?  "     And  then  it  all  camo  out. 

'•  There  is  some  mistake  ;  I  will  speak  to  Close,"  Frank  Baid,  walking 
off  abruptly  to  hide  bis  annoyauco. 

"  T'  cold-blooded  fcUa,"  said  old  Tflunor,  PoitllDg  do'^D  to  his  pipe 
again  ;  bnt  somehow  it  had  a  better  Uavour  lU  ui  Ix'foro. 
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Close  bad  not  been  prepared  for  Frank's  early  walk,  ani] 
lease  he  was  Iriugmg  for  Iho  uew  landlord  to  eigu  wu8  already  on  its 
to  the  Court.  The  old  Squire  hod  refused  to  turn  Tanner  out,  bat 
loose  was  up,  and  year  by  year  the  agent  bad  added  to  the  rent.  It 
a  pretty  little  place,  capable  of  being  made  into  a  comfortable  dweUing* 
house,  whore  Mr.  Close  feit  he  could  end  his  days  in  peace.  Old  Tnnner 
WRB  past  bis  workj  it  was  absurd  of  bim  to  cling  on.  There  had  been  n 
battle  between  the  two,  and  poor  old  Tanner  had  been  going  to  the  walL 

Presently  Frank  forgot  his  indignation,  for  he  met  an  old  £riond 
down  the  steep  lane  that  led  to  the  moor. 

James  Brand  was  a  picturesque  figure,  udvivnciog  betwcou  the  lud; 
this  bright  September  morning.     He  had  heavy  gaitera,  a  gun  was 
acroHS  bis   shoulders,  and  a  lurcher  was  leaping  at  his  heels, 
fellow  was  straight   and  active,  with  two  blue  eyes  like  pools,   aa 
face  as  seamed  and  furrowed  as  t)jc  rocks  among  which  he  livod. 

*'  Thought  ye  wer'  ne'er  coomiu',  Mr.  Frank,"  said  hOj  ijoietl^  ;  •• 
wife  she  sent  mo  to  look,"  and  he  held  out  a  horny  hand. 

Ho  was  very  quiet :  ho  turned  sileutly  aud  led  the  way  back  to  tbe 
little  stone  house  built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  two  trad; 
together :  the  keeper  went  a  little  ahead.  Every  now  and  then  he  looke 
over  hia  shoulder  with  a  glance  of  some  satisfaction.  Frank  follow 
stooping  under  tho  low  doorway  that  led  into  the  old  familiar  stooo 
kitchen,  with  tho  long  strings  of  oatcake  hanging  to  dry,  its  oak  cupboard 
and  deep  window-sills,  the  great  chimney,  where  Mrs.  Brand  was  bnaiad. 
Frank  remembered  everything  :  the  guuB  slung  on  the  walls,  the  framed 
almanaek,  the  stuffed  wild-fowl,  the  gleam  of  the  mountain  lake  through 
tho  deep  window,  the  face  of  his  old  nurse  as  she  came  to  meet  him. 
People  who  have  been  through  trouble,  and  who  have  been  absorbed  la 
their  own  interests,  sometimes  feel  ashamed  when  time  goes  on  and  lh« 
come  back  to  some  old  home  and  discover  what  faithful  remembnuio« 
has  followed  them  all  along,  and  love,  to  which,  perhaps,  they  never  g&ro 
R  thought.  If  old  things  have  a  charm,  old  love  and  old  friendship  are 
like  old  ^ine  with  a  special  gentle  savour  of  their  own. 

Frank  had  always  romemhered  tho  Brands  with  kindness:  onco  ori 
twice  at  Christmas  be  had  sent  his  old  nurse  a  little  romembranco,  bol 
that  was  all ;  he  bad  never  done  anything  to  deserve  such  atfecUon  aa  thai 
which  he  read  written  upon  her  worn  face.  Her  eyea  were  full  of  tears  as 
she  welcomed  him.  She  said  very  little,  but  she  took  his  hand  and  looked 
at  him  silently,  and  then  almost  immediately  began  to  busy  herself,  bringing 
out  oat-cake  and  wIdo  from  an  oak  chost  that  stood  in  the  window,  * 

'* There  is  tho  old  oak  chest,"  said  Frank,  looking  abont;  "why, 
nothing  is  changed,  James  1 " 

**  We  do-ant  change,"  aaid  James,  looking  about,  with  a  silent  sort  o 
chuckle.     Neither  bo,  nor  the  old  dame,  nor  the  stout-built  stone 
wore  made  to  change.     It  was   piled  op  with  heavy  stones ; 
storms  could  not  shake  it,  nor  summer  heats  penetrate  tho  stout  walU 
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This  pftfl  of  Craven  country  flows  ia  strange  and  abrupt  waves  to  the 
onst  ami  to  tbo  wout.  Rocks  boap  among  Uie  heather,  winds  oomo  blowing 
across  tho  moors,  that  lie  f^rcyand  purpio  at  mid-day,  and  stem  and  swoct 
in  the  ovening  and  morning ;  rivers  flow  along  tboir  rocky  beds,  hawks 
fly  past,  oagles  sometimes  swoop  down  into  this  quaint  world  of  stoucs 
and  flowers, 

Frank,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  keeper's  lodge»  could  look  across  to 
the  court  and  to  tho  hills  beyond  where  the  woods  wore  waving ;  some 
natural  feeling  of  exultation  bo  may  have  felt,  thinking  that  all  this  bad 
cumo  to  bim  when  he  least  expected  it ;  well,  he  would  do  bis  best  and 
use  it  for  the  best ;  be  thought  of  one  person  who  might  have  told  him 
what  to  do,  with  whom,  If  fate  had  boen  propitious,  be  would  gkdiy  have 
shared  thoso  sweet  moors  and  nild-flowcrs,  these  frosh  winds  and  foaming 
iorrontfl,  but  she  hod  failed  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  harsh  words 
that  haunted  him  still. 

James,  when  they  started  again,  brought  bim  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and 
tho  two  trudged  off  together.  James  still  went  ahead.  Tbo  dogs  followed 
baying. 

"  So  t'  Squoiro's  in  his  grave,'*  said  James.  "  He  were  a  good^lxiend 
to  us,'*  bo  said.  '*I'm  glad  no  strangers  coom  t'  fore.  Yc  should  a* 
cottoned  oop  t*  old  man,  Mr.  Frank." 

"  What  could  I  do,  James  ?  "  said  Frank,  after  a  moment's  silonco. 
"  He  forbade  mo  the  house.  I  am  only  hero  now  by  a  chance.  If  there 
had  been  a  will,  I  should  probably  have  been  far  away." 

"T'wer'  no  cba-ance,"  said  old  James.  "He  ne*er  thought  o* 
disiuheritin'  ye  ;  be  were  a  proud  ma-an.  T'wer'  a  moontb  sin'  I  last 
saw  t'  ould  man.  He  said,  *Walll  I'm  a-going  from  Pebblethwaite. 
Ye'U  bav*  another  master,  James,  afore  long ;  tell  him  t'  thin  the  Walden 
wood,  and  tak'  Mr.  Fra-ank  down  t'  hollow  wbar'  t'  covers  He.'  He  took 
on  sorely  ne'er  seeing  ye,  sir." 

Frank  turnod  very  red.  "  I  wish  I  had  known  it  sooner,  James." 
Frank  came  borne  from  bis  talk  with  tbo  keeper  in  a  softened  and 
grateful  mind.  The  thought  that  no  injustice  had  been  meant,  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  thinking  of  bim  wth  kindness,  touched  him,  and 
mode  bim  ashamed  of  bis  long  rancour.  Now  he  could  understand  it  all, 
for  he' felt  that  in  bimself  were  tho  germs  of  this  same  reticence  and 
difficulty  of  expression.  The  letter  be  bad  thought  so  unkind  hod  only 
meant  kindness.  It  was  too  late  now  to  regret  what  was  past,  and  yet 
the  thought  of  the  dead  man's  goodwill  madu  him  happier  than  be  could 
have  supposed  possible.  The  whole  plae«  looked  diflerent,  more  home- 
like, less  bristling  witli  the  post ;  the  lonely  little  ghost  of  bis  childhood 
was  exorcised,  and  no  longer  haunted  him  at  every  turn. 

Frank,  notwithstanding  his  outward  calm,  was  apt  to  go  to  extremes 
when  roused,  and,  after  a  few  mornings,  spent  over  accounts  with  Mr. 
Close,  be  gave  that  gentleman  very  plainly  to  understand  that,  althoagb 
be  did  not  ohooae  to  criticize  what  bad  passed,  he  wished  bis  afliurs  to  ba 
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conducted,  in  future,  In  an  ontirclT  different  maonor.     The  cottages 
in  a  ebfimefnl  slute  of  disropair;  the  rents  Kcra  exorbitantly  bigb  for 
occommodiition  givoii.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Close  stared  at  Frank.  Tho  yonng  Sqtnre  must  bti  k  littlo 
touclied  in  the  head.  When  Utiban,  carriod  away  by  hia  vexation,  mada. 
Lim  a  littlo  Bpcocb  about  the  diUloa  of  a  oouutrv  gentleman  and  his  agcnl, 
Mr.  Close  said,  **  Very  true,  sir.  Indeed,  sir?  Jcst  so."  liut  ht*  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  it,  and  Frank  might  just  as  well  have  oddreeecd.] 
one  of  the  fat  oxon  grafting  in  the  field  outside. 

*'You  will   Und  I  have  uhvaya  studied  your  interests,   sir,"  said- 
Mr.  Close,  rubbing  big  hands,  '*  and  1  shall  continue  to  do  so,     Porhaps 
you  will   allow   rao  to  point  out  that  tho  proposed  improvements  will 
amonnt  to  more  than  yon  expect.     You  will  hare  heavy  expenses,  atr. . 
mo  partit  R  lot  their  houses  for  a  time :  I  have  an  off.*r  from  &  ^^reaUhji 
ntleman  from  Manchester,"  said  the  irropreasible  Close. 

Frank  shortly  answcrc'd  tbnt  he  did  not  mish  to  lot  the  hooae,  andj 
that  he  must  arrange  for  the  improvements.  A  domestic  rovoUtion  Mna\ 
the  consequence,  for  when  the  new  master  proposed  to  reduce  the  t=i1*- 
bUshment,  tho  bntlcr  gasped,  choked*  and  finally  burst  into  tears.  1I« 
could  not  allow  such  asperaious  upon  hi^  character.  What  would  hia 
old  master  and  mistress  have  said  ?  His  little  savings  were  eamod  by 
faithful  service,  and  sooner  than  sco  two  nnder-footmeo  dtamissed,  bo 
should  wish  to  leave. 

Mrs.  Roper,  tho  housekeeper,  also  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for 
rest  and  a  private  bar.  She  hud  been  used  to  three  in  the  kitchen,  and 
she  should  not  he  doing  her  duty  by  herself  if  she  said  she  could  da 
with  less. 

Uaban  let  them  all  go,  with  a  couple  of  years'  wages.  For  Um 
preseut  he  ouly  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  He  stayed  on  with  a  groom  and  H 
a  couple  of  countrywomen  sent  in  by  Mrs.  Brand.  They  clattered  about  ™ 
the  great  kitchen,  and  their  red  .^hock  headed  might  be  seen  hulf  a  mile  off. 
Of  caursu  the  neighbonrs  talked  :  somo  few  approved  ;  old  friends  who  had 
known  him  before  trnublcd  themselves  but  littlu  ;  tho  rest  loadly  blamed 
his  proceedings.  He  was  a  screw  ;  he  had  lived  on  a  crust,  and  ho  now 
grudged  cvcnr  holfponhy.  Ho  was  cracked  (this  was  Mr,  Close's  version) ; 
bo  hfid  boon  in  a  lunatic  usylum  ;  he  had  murdered  hia  first  wife. 

When  the  county  began  to  call  in  friendly  basket  ■  carriages  and 
waggouiittt'B,  it  would  be  shown  in  by  Betty  and  Becky  to  the  Ubrary 
and  tho  a<^oining  room,  in  which  ^h\  Haban  lived.  Frank  bad 
brought  the  lurcher  nway  from  the  keeper's  lod^o  *,  it  had  made  friends 
with  tbo  foxy  terrier,  aud  the  two  dogs  would  fullow  him  about,  or  lie 
comfortably  on  tho  nig  while  ho  sat  at  work  upoD  his  papers.  Tho  peri* 
wiggcd  ancestor  looked  on  from  the  wall,  indifffU-onlly  watching  all  those 
chaiijE^a.  Quo  tnbto  iu  the  window  was  piled  with  hnbiness  papers,  h^asesi 
cl'  's,  liiwyers'    Itttt^rs   in  liundles.      A  quantity  of  litMiks  thai 

Fi  I'nt  for  from  I^ondon  pt«Jod  iu  rows  ii]niii  iln<  floor.     After  Uio 
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amomtieB  and  rcguIarlticB  of  the  lost  fow  years,  Ibis  easy  life  came  as  a 
rost  and  roiuvigurution.  He  did  not  waul  society.  Frauk  was  so  taken 
up  with  achomes  for  sweeping  clean  with  bis  now  broom,  that  he  was 
glad  to  be  free  for  a  timCf  and  ubBolvod  from  the  uccesisity  of  dressing, 
of  going  ont  to  dinner,  and  making  conversation.  He  would  open  his 
windows  wide  on  starry  nights.  The  thymy  wind  wonld  sough  into  his 
face ;  clear  beam  the  solemn  lights ;  the  woods  shiver  soflly.  Boos  a 
thooght  como  to  him  at  such  times  of  a  sick  woman  in  on  old  house  far 
away,  of  a  girl  with  dark  brows  and  a  tender  smile,  watching  by  her 
bedside  ? 

People  who  had  been  osod  to  the  pale  and  silent  college  tutor  in  his 
staff-gowD,  might  scarcely  have  recognized  Frank  riding  about  from  farm 
to  farm  in  the  now  and  prosperous  character  of  a  country  gentleman,  bc- 
gaitered  and  bc-widcawakod.  The  noighbonrs  who  exclaimed  at  the 
sbabbiness  of  Mr.  Frank's  indoor  establishment  might  also^  and  with 
more  reason,  exclaim  at  the  regiment  of  barrows  and  men  at  work,  at  the 
drains  digging,  roofs  repairing,  fences  painting.  The  melancholy  outside 
tumble-down-looking  bouses  were  smartening  up.  The  people  stood  at 
their  doors  watching  with  some  interest  and  excitement  the  works  as  they 
hammered  on. 

Frank  supenatondod  it  all  himself.  He  was  np  to  his  waist  in  a 
ditch  one  day  when  the  Henley  party  drove  past  in  the  break  on  their 
way  to  call  at  liuvensriek.  They  left  a  heap  of  cards^Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Henley,  i£r.  Jonah  Anley,  Captain  Boswarrick — and  an  invitation 
for  him  to  dine  and  sleep  the  following  duy.  The  red-hoaded  girls  took 
the  cards  in,  and  grinned  at  the  tine  company  ;  the  fine  company  grinned 
in  return  at  Sukey. 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  society  can  he  have  been  used  to  ?  "  cried  little 
Mrs.  Boswarrick.  She  was  the  eldest  tlttU{»hLer :  a  pretty,  plump  little 
woman,  v(?ry  mnch  spoilt  by  her  husband,  and  by  her  liithor,  too,  whoso 
favonhte  she  was. 

**  He  has  evidently  not  been  nscd  to  associate  with  bntlois  and  foot- 
men," said  Mr.  Anloy, 

"  Hultoh  I  "  shouted  Sir  Thomas,  ns  he  drove  out  at  the  park-gales. 
Look  then.',  Anley  t  ho  is  draining  Medmore,  and  there's  a  new  window  to 
the  schoob.    By  Jove  !  '* 

*' Foolish  young  man  t  "  said  Mr.  Anley,  ''wasting  his  substance, 
draining  cottages  and  lighting  school-rooms  t  "  and  he  looked  out  with 
some  interest. 

"  Then,  Uode  Jonah,  yon  are  foolish  yourself."  said  Boll. 

"  Are  you  tamed  philanthropist,  Uncle  Jonah  ?  '*  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick. 
"  I  wish  some  one  would  take  me  and  Alfred  up.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  make  it  a  rnlc  never  to  do  anything  at  the  time  I  can  possibly  pnt 
off  till  the  marrow,"  said  Mr.  Anloy,  apologetically.  ••  My  collages  were 
tumbling  down,  my  dear,  so  I  was  obliged  to  prop  them  up." 
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"  Ho  bonght  them  from  papa,"  said  Boll.    "  I  con'l  Uiink  why/* 
"  It  is  all  very  woU  for  bachelors  like  you   and  Raban   to   amt 
yoiiraelves  with  rebuilding,"  said  Bir  Thomas,  joining  in  from  hia  box  m' 
on  aggmvalod  tone ;  '*  if  yon  were  a  married  man,  Aivley,  with  &  wifo  uid- 
daughters  and  milliners'  bills,  yon  would  see  how  mnoh  was  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  improvements." 

**  To  hoar  thorn  talk  one  onghtn't  to  exist  at  all,"  said  Mis.  Boewar- 
ricky  with  a  langh. 


CUAPTER  XLIV. 

WnTTK  wrrn  Gaziito. 

Fraxk  accepted  Lady  Henley's  invitation  and  arrived  at  Henley  Conrt  jt 
before  dinner-time  one  day.  The  place  lies  beyond  Pebblesthwailo,  on  th« 
Smokcthwaito  road.  It  was  a  more  cheerful  house  than  Ravensrick — a  com- 
fortable, modem,  stone-piled  house,  bniJt  upon  a  hill,  with  windows  north 
ftod  south  and  cast  and  west,  with  wide  distant  views  of  valleys  and  winding 
roads  and  moors.  Through  ono  break  of  the  hills,  when  the  wind  blew  south, 
the  chimnoya  of  Smokethwaite  stood  out  clear  against  tho  sky ;  at  other 
times  a  dull  black  cloud  hung  over  the  gap.  The  garden  was  ciiarming :  on 
one  side  a  natural  terrace  overhang  the  valley ;  a  copper  beech  mstled  opon 
tho  lawn ;  and  a  few  great  chestnut-trees  gave  shade  In  summer  to  the 
young  people  of  the  house,  to  the  cowa  browsing  in  tho  paeadow,  who  woM 
come  up  to  the  boundary  fence  to  watch  Miss  Boll's  flirtations  with  gentle 
enrioaity,  or  the  children  at  ^lay,  or  to  listen  to  Sir  Thomas  reading  out 
tho  newspaper.  Ho  had  a  lond  voice  and  a  secret  longing  for  par- 
liamentary dietinotion.  When  ho  read  the  Rpeeches  he  would  ronnd  his 
periods,  address  T^ady  Henley  as  *'sir,"  and  imagine  hinisolf  in  hiH  plaeo, 
a  senator  in  the  company  of  senators.  Ho  was  a  stnpid  man,  bat  hot- 
pitablo,  and  popular  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  far  more  so  than  Lady 
who  was  greatly  disliked.  Bell  was  fast,  handsome.  Norah  was  a  gentldyl 
scatter-brained  creature,  who  looked  "l*  to  everybody ;  she  espooially  adorodj 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Bosworrick,  who  had  captivated  Captain  Boswarrick  oni 
evdixing  at  a  York  ball,  where  she  had  danced  down  a  whole  regiment 
officers.  Tho  captain  himself  was  a  small  and  languid  man,  and 
admired  energy  in  others.  If  Sir  Thomas  was  fond  of  thondering  out 
debates,  Ouptain  Boswarrick  had  a  pretty  turn  for  amateur  nctixtg 
reciting  to  select  audiences.    Borne  oao  once  snggcstod  private  theatriei 

*'  Never  whilA  I  live/'  said  Lady  Henley,  *'  shall  there  bo  such  mam-* 
meries  in  this  house.     If  Alfred  chouses  to  mako  a  fool  of  himself 
repeat  verses  to  the  girls,  I  havo  no  objection,  so  long  oa  ho  don't  ask  me 
to  sit  by." 

"  I  never  should  have  thought  of  asking  you  to  sit  by,  Lady  Ucaky/ 
drawled  Alfred. 

When  Frank  was  anuoimced,  ho  found  tho  yoong  ladies  in 
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laagbter,  Captain  Boffwarriek  declaiming  in  the  middle  of  Ibo  room,  with 
Squire  Anley  and  Mr.  RedmaTno  for  andienco.  Everybody  turned  round, 
and  the  porformiuicc  suddenly  ceased  when  he  entered.  The  Squire  nodded 
without  getting  up. 

"How  d'ye  do?'*  said  Mrs.  Boswurick,  holding  out  half-a-dozan 
bracelets.  *'  Mr.  Raban  forgets  me,  I  can  Bee.  Sit  down.  Alfred  hates 
being  interrupted.     Go  on,  Al&od  I  *' 

Captain  Boswarrick's  manner  woald  quite  change  when  he  began  to 
recite.  He  would  stamp,  start,  gesticulate,  and  throw  himself  into  the 
part  with  more  spirit  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

And  DOW,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife,  he  began  again  with  a  stamp,  and 
suddenly  pointing — 

"That  morn  owl  York  wor  all  alivo 

Wi'  leal  ftu'  morry  heftrw ; 
For  t'  country  foaJks  com*  i'  full  drirc 

1*  gi^  an*  markct-cart-3, 
An'  girt  Ung  iraius  wi'  whistlin*  din, 

Com*  w-w-whtrrlin*  up.** 

The  little  captain,  saiting  the  action  to  the  wonl,  raised  his  arm  with 
Bomo  action  to  represent  the  train.  It  was  cfiught  from  behind  by  a  £rm 
grasp.  Frank  had  not  seen  that  he  had  been  followed  into  the  room  by  a 
stout  little  man  in  bran-new  clothes,  who  joined  the  circle. 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  stranger, — he  spoke  with  a  slight  Yorkshire 
accent.  "  What  are  you  about,  yo^ng  man  ?  What  is  all  this  ?  Very 
fascinating,  very  brilliant,  rery  seductive,  very  much  so,  but  loading  to — 
what?  "  with  B  sudden  drop  of  the  voice,  and  the  hand  ho  hold.     Bell 

it  off  into  a  shriek  of  laughter. 

Captain  Boswarrick  flushed  up.  He  might  havo  resented  the  inter- 
ruption  still  more  if  he  had  not  been  somewhat  mollified  by  tho  string  of 
complimc'utiS. 

*'  Leudbg  to Yon  would  have  heard  all  about  it,  Mr.  Stock,  if 

yon  bad  not  stopped  him,"  said  Mr.  Anley. 

*'  Shall  I  make  my  menuiug  plainer  ?  "  said  the  little  man,  not  heeding 
Lbu  interraption.  *'  Bhnil  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  ?  Social  intercourse, 
mnsio,  poetry, — dazzling,  I  own.  I,  too,  have  experienced  the  charm  ; 
I,  too,  havo  studied  to  please  ;  but  I  have  also  discovered  the  vanity  of 
vanities  ;  so  will  you  one  day.     A  fact,  though  you  don't  believe  me/' 

''  But  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Stock,  don't  grudge  us  otu*  fan,"  said 
Bessie  Boswarrick,  coming  to  the  reacne. 

•'  I  don't  grudge  it ;  far  from  it,"  said  tho  stranger;  •'  I  was  just  like 
you  all  once ;  now — I  am  not  afraid  of  ridicule — I  can  give  yon  something 
bettor  than  that;  better  than  that,  better  than  that.  You  can  choose  between 
us :  hix  poetry,  '/ii/  plain  Hjteakmg.  I'm  a  plain  man, — a  very  plain  man ; 
he,  briUitint,  highly  educated.'* 

Captain  Boswarrick  scarcely  knew  how  to  accept  all  these  co^upliments 
and  in  what  sense  to  take  them.     Mr.  Anley  listened  with  the  profonndest 
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gi-Hvit^.  Bell  gigglod  and  Bluffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  zDOOtb ; 
everybudy  was  glud  whoa  the  door  opened  aud  Liuly  Henley  came 
making  u  divcrsiOD.     Tbo  ucouo  was  getting  embarrassing. 

**  After  diiiuor,  tlear  Mr.  block,''   said  Joonnn,  courleoualy,  **  we 
he  glad  to  hear  aiujthiitg  you  may  havn  to  say.     Lot  ds  leavo  them 
Uieir  foUyf  Mr.  Kaban.     Do  you  know  yoor  neighbour  ? — oar  exi 
friend  and  minister?" 

Frank  was  quite  prepared  to  raako  Mr.  Stock's  acquainlancc.  Ho  w*i 
an  atuatenr  preacher,  a  retired  cavalry  officer,  living  not  (iir  from  liareas- 
rick»  but  ho  found  himself  carried  off  by  Sir  Thomas.  Tho  baroD«t  bad 
been  in  town  that  week,  and  was  in  a  communicative  mood.  Hi 
seen  the  ladies  at  Church  Houfie,  who  had  askud  after  Hubnu. 
Admiral  had  been  heard  of  from  Gibraltar. 

'*He  has  been  writing  in  the  most  ill-judged  way  to  know  the 
state  of  afluira  between  Dolly  and  my  nephew  Itobert,"  Sir  Thomitf 
confidontiaUy.  Sir  Thomas  always  reflected  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  *'  I  found  my  sister  greatly  oyercomc — hers  is  anertoiii 
susceptibility,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  but  nai  muler  control,"  Afld 
then,  dropping  his  oratorical  tone  of  voice,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
they  all  seemed  much  disturbed  and  gieatly  in  want  of  cheering;  tliat  Iw 
had  promised  to  run  up  again.  **  Tjady  Sarah  still  liDgcring,  poor  UuDg»^ 
be  added.     "  She  has  a  most  devoted  nurse  in  my  yoong  niece.** 

Frank  asked  as  indiOercntly  as  ho  could  how  Miss  Vanborongh  val^ 
looking. 

"  Not  BO  blooming  as  I  could  wish/'  said  Sir  Thomas.     *'  Far  Crom  n 
My  wife  is  anxioos  that  our  friend,  Mr.  Stock,  should  impart  some  of 
admirable  minislrulion  to  her,  hut  we  cannot  expect  her  to  leaTO  homa 
present." 

Mr.  Stock's  ministration  seemed  to  have  won  over  the  simple  b&roni 
whoso  conversation  was  deeply  interesting  to  Frank,  for  he  went 
ftltcmately  praising  Mr.  Stock  and  talking  about  Dolly.  Sir  Thomas  wi 
not  the  discreetesl  of  men.  "  I  had  a — some  painful  explan:' 
ny  lU6oe,"  ho  continued,  lowering  his  voice  (people  seem  to  i: 
a  sort  of  charm  against  indiscretion) ;  *'  to  you,  who  are  such  an  oj 
friend,  I  may  Bafoly  eny  that  I  do  not  like  this  vagueness  and  nncL-rtaiut) 
in  a  matter  which  so  closely  concerns  Dolly's  happiness.  The  ungigo* 
ment  seems  to  be  neither  ou  nor  ofi*.  .  .  .  She  tells  me  tbut  Kobcrt  is  fr 
bat  she  seems  to  consider  herself  bound.  ...  1  have  thoiigb;.  it  best 
writa  to  him  plainly  ou  the  subject.  ...  My  wife,  as  you  know,  wishes 
the  flogagemoot  ontirely  broken  ...  at  least  I  think  fo.  .  .  .'* 

The  baronet  suddenly  nlopped  short,  and  looking  rather  foolish  axtJ 
confounded,  began  to  talk  of  Mr.  Stock  again. 

Lady  Ilonloy  was  not  so  absorbed  in  her  conversation  that  eh« 
not  overheard  Sir  Thomaa'a  too  candid  eonfidoncos.  Sho  was  fhAkistf 
head  at  Li-r  husband  ovor  her  shonldcr. 

Frank  moved  away,  and  went  and  stared  throngh  one  of  the  wiodai 
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Oqcc  moro  h6pe  came  to  da/^^Ie  him.  In  aomo  dqoolIs  pcoplo  grasp  at 
fiiiutoiit  droams.  There  was  everything  fimiling,  shiuiag,  every  ridgo 
Bcomod  illuminated  ;  there  lay  the  happy  valley  flooded  with  sanlight, 
life,  brightness.  Children's  voices  reached  him,  and  meonwhilo  the 
recitation  had  begun  again.  "  Yaa  mora  in  May,'*  the  Cnptala  was 
saying.     But  a  lond  dinner-bell  brought  it  all  to  a  close. 

The  sun  had  set,  thoy  had  all  done  dinner.  Norah  ased  to  feed  the 
cowB  of  an  evening  with  oat-cake  prepared  for  Sir  Thomas,  and  eho  now 
came  out  into  the  twilight,  cidling  to  her  favourites,  who  stood  expectant, 
viilh  their  horns  rearing  against  a  golden  streak.  One  bolder  than  the 
rest  was  making  a  hissing  noise  to  attract  attention,  as  Xorah  came  out 
with  her  oat-cako.  She  called  her  favourites  by  name  and  softly  stroked 
their  loug  nosoa  over  the  raiUngs.  Mr.  Kedmayno  followed  soon  after, 
advanciog  with  some  precaution. 

•*  Miss  Norah,"  ho  Bai<i,  "  Mr.  Stock  is  putting  the  drawing-room 
choirs  in  order — he  evidently  expects  a  large  congregation.  A  Miss 
M'Gruddcr  bos  come.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  bo 
present,  or  may  one  slop  here  and  feed  the  cows  9  " 

"I  must  go  in,"  said  Norah,  demurely.  "Hero  ia  the  oat-cake, 
Mr,  Kcdmaync,"  and  so  saying  she  put  the  remains  into  his  hand  and 
tripped  hastily  away. 

Mr.  Rcdmaync,  however,  preferred  to  follow  Miss  Norah.  Frank 
came  out  as  the  two  wont  in  together — ho  did  not  wont  to  be  present  at 
the  oration.     He  was  distracted  and  thinking  of  many  things. 

Those  few  words  of  Sir  Thomas  had  given  him  a  strange  longing 
to  go  back,  if  only  for  a  day,  to  see  Dolly  again.  He  thought  of  his  oM 
friend  also  lyiug  stricken.  He  had  been  strangely  forgetful  all  these 
days  past,  and  his  conscience  reproached  him,  and  his  inclination  spoke 
too.  There  was  an  early  train  from  Smokethwaite — he  had  business  in 
town  ;  why  should  he  not  go  ?  Gruel  girl  1  was  she  sad,  and  could  he 
do  nothing  to  help  her. 

As  Frank  walked  up  and  down  in  the  twihght,  ho  would  hear  the  boom  cf 
Mr,  Stock's  voice  through  the  open  drawing-room  windows.  When  they 
started  a  h}Tnu,  the  cowe,  who  ore  fond  of  music,  all  crowded  np  to  listen, 
A.S  for  Frank,  he  was  in  charity  with  all  men,  and  prepared  to  beUevu 
that  all  that  people  did  was  good.  If  Mr.  Stock  liked  to  give  a  peculiar 
iseion  to  the  ftuth  which  was  in  him,  Raban  for  one  had  no  mind  to 
el  with  it.  His  own  was  a  silent  belief:  it  seemed  growing  with 
happier  emotions  that  were  overflooding  bis  heart,  but  it  found  its  best 
expression  in  silence.  Ho  took  leavo  of  his  hosts  that  evening  when 
lie  went  npstairs  to  bed. 

Tli6  servant  had  put  Frank  into  Jonah's  room.  It  was  a  mistake — and 
Lndy  Henley  did  not  know  uf  it.  Then;  were  the  poor  boy's  pistols,  his 
ipphips,  on  the  wall  boxing-gloves  and  foils.  He  had  somehow  got  hold  of 
one  of  lht>Be  photographs  of  Dolly  of  which  mention  has  been  mode,  aud. 
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huDg  it  up  over  his  chimney.  Thoro  wore  a  few  books  on  the  abeK 
Gnptain  Mayno  Roid,  Ivanftoe,  a  few  old  school-books  and  poetrjr-boob, 
imd  Frank  took  ono  down.  Frank  thought  vory  kindly  of  poor  Jonah  u 
be  looked  about  at  his  possessions.  Ho  was  a  long  time  before  he  eoaU 
get  to  Bleep,  and  he  got  up  and  lighted  his  candle  and  read  one  of  flu 
books — it  was  a  classical  poem  of  Kingsley's — ^till  he  fell  asleep.  Thm 
it  was  only  to  dream  a  confascd  dream  :  Jonah  fighting  desperalcly  with 
some  iinny  monster,  like  that  one  on  Lady  Borah's  tiles,  Dolly  cluuxMd  to 
u  rock,  and  cidliug  fur  help,  wkilo  Mrs.  Palmer  and  the  Admiral  ttood 
\\Tinging  their  hands  on  the  shore.  Was  this  George  coming  to  iiuaz 
help  ?  The  monster  changed  to  raifit,  out  of  which  camo  Ughtcia^  bsiI 
thunder — the  lightning  was  the  ^Icam  of  a  sword,  Tbo  thonder  sboofe 
the  air ;  the  mists  parted  ;  Ocorgei  pale  and  wounded,  stretched  oat  ha 
hand  and  gave  Haban  the  sword ;  he  looked  weai^  with  the  fight ;  Wnak 
started  forward  and  struck  wildly ;  the  monster  gave  a  borriblo  sctmbi. 
Fmnk  started  up  wide  awake.  He  had  left  his  window  opeu  ;  the  moraing 
mist  hud  filled  the  room,  but  the  scream  was  a  real  ono  ;  it  was  in  bii 
ears  still*  It  camo  from  the  room  below ;  there  was  a  stir  of  Toicofl*  tboa 
all  was  silent  r<^'Min. 

When  Frank  cume  down  to  an  early  breakfast  in  the  big  diniDg-roMD 
he  asked  the  butlor  if  any  one  had  been  ill  in  the  night.  "  I  beard  * 
scream,"  ho  said. 

"It  is  my  lady  in  her  sleep/*  the  man  answered.  "She  often  do 
scream  at  night  since  Mr.  Jonah  loft." 

jj^<*  I  want  my  man  called/'  said  Frank ;  **I  am  going  to  town  by  the 
oarly  train." 

**  As  Frank  was  changing  carriages  at  one  of  the  statiuns,  the  LoDdoo 
train  went  by,  and  he  thought  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  a  famih'ar  fS&oo ;  a  gnj 
id  glove  was  waved.      Surely  it  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  on  her  way  to 
uiey  Court ! 


From  DonuTHEA  Vanborouoh  to  Robeet  Heki.ey,  Esq.,  Calcutta, 


"1  UKW.  been  hoping  for  a  chance  lottor,  but  none  has  come  dnee  that 
last  one  from  Alexandria.  Aont  buruh  is  asleep  ;  the  house  is  empty,  aad 
I  am  writiog  to  you  in  the  oak-room  by  the  window.  Dear  Eoberl,  what 
shall  I  say  in  answer  to  your  letter  ?  That  I  ihj  trust  you  ;  that  I  do 
know  how  to  love  you,  and  that  you  in  turn  must  trust  me.  I  cooM 
almost  scold  yon  for  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Itabau  if  I  did  not  think 
that  you  are  ouly  unfair  because  yon  lovo  mo.  I  never  seo  him  now. 
He  is  in  Yorkahiro  ;  so  is  mamma — sho  is  gone  for  a  couple  of  days,  Aj 
for  mo,  I  cannot  leave  Aunt  Barah,  who  dopends  upon  mo  more  and  mora. 
I  bod  a  long  talk  with  my  uncle  before  ho  left.  He  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions  about  you.  He  tells  me  he  has  written.  I  do  not  know  whai 
he  has  written ;  bnt  please  send  him  a  nice  letter.  Poar  Robert,  it  a 
so  painful  to  mo  to  bo  croee-questionod  about  your  aflucUon  for  me. 
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mnst  Epoak  honGstly  and  vithoat  disgaisG  to  you  of  all  people  In  the 
whole  world,  and  so  I  will  confeaa  that  if  I  had  known  all " 

Dolly,  who  had  written  thtta  ftu*,  looked  up,  for  old  Sam  came  into  the 
room  wifii  a  card. 

*'  It's  Mr.  liuban,  Miss,"  said  ho. 

Dolly  blushed  np  crimson.  *' I— I  can*t  see  him,  Sam,"  she 
answered.     **  Aunt  Biirah  is  asleep.     Say  I  am  oiigagod." 

Sam  came  hack  with  Frank's  card.  '*  Mr.  llaban  is  in  town  till 
Monday,  Miss.'* 

"  Pnt  do\rD  the  card,  Sam,"  said  Dolly,  and  she  bent  her  head  over 
her  letter  aud  went  uu  writing. 

Frank  walked  away  disappointed.  "  She  might  have  spared  £ve 
minutes  to  a  friend  who  had  come  a  houdreJ  miles  to  see  her,"  be 
said  tu  John  Mur^^an  that  evening,  as  they  walked  back  together  to 
Frank's  hotel.  The  waiter  met  Frank  with  a  note,  which  had  been 
left  dni'ing  his  absence. 

Baban  saddeuly  brightened  np ;  he  read  a  few  words,  very  stiff,  very 
shy.  "  Lady  Surah  heard  ho  had  called,  and  wanted  to  aoo  him  ;  wonld 
he  come  the  following  day  at  live  o'clock  ?  *'  It  was  signed,  **  Yours  truly, 
Dorothea  Vanborough." 

•*  Well,"  said  John  Morguu,  '*  that  is  Dolly's  writing,  isn^t  it?** 

**  Yee,"  said  Frank.  "  Lady  Sarah  wants  to  eve  me.  As  for  Miss 
Vanborough,  sho  seems  to  bo  studying  the  art  of  kecpiDg  old  friends  at  a 
distance." 

**  Nonsense,**  said  Morgan,  *'  sineo  she  asks  yon  to  go.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

The  Second  time  old  Sam  let  Frank  in  at  once,  and  showed  him  into 
the  drawing-room.    •*  My  lady  will  be  ready  directly,*-'  ho  said. 

Frank  waited  his  summons  ;  when  he  was  tired  of  waiting  he  stepped 
out  upon  the  terrace,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  evening, 
and  wondering  what  inexpressible  charm  the  old  home  had  for  him. 
KavcDsrick,  with  all  the  graces  of  possession,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
much  like  home  as  this  silent  old  house  where  he  litid  no  right,  no  single 
stake ;  whtjri?  the  mietross  lay  stricken,  and  parting  from  this  world ; 
where  Dolly  lived,  but  where  her  heart's  interest  was  not.  Already 
strangers  were  speculating  upon  the  fate  of  the  old  house,  and  won- 
dering who  would  come  there  after  L^dy  Sarah's  death.  All  the  same, 
J^Vank  Itabau,  as  be  paced  the  terrace,  fult  a  trancjoil  batisCactiou  aud 
sense  of  coinpLeteness  thut  existed  for  him  in  no  other  place. 

Dolly  came  into  Lady  Sarah's  room  to  tell  her  Frank  was  there; 
Marker,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  comer,  got  up  gently  and  left  the 
room.  Lady  Sarah  was  not  asleep ;  sho  was  sittitig  up  on  her  sofa 
by  the  window,  of  which  the  sash  was  half  nosed  to  lut  in  tlie  air* 
Her  grey  hair  was  hanging  loose ;  grey  though  it  was,  it  fell  in  shining 
silver  cui'U  about  the  withered  fiaco. 
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^*  l9  that  joa,  Do%  ?  I  have  hftd  n  dream,"  she  Bait],  a  Utile  vrlLdi/. 
"Your  fiither  was  standiay  by  mo  and  wo  were  looking  »t  n  rirer,  mi 
George  was  a  child  agaiu,  nud  I  held  him  Id  luy  onus,  and  whcu  I  iixiked  iuli 
his  fuco  it  was  like  the  face  of  tlmt  Ilaphacl  child  at  Dresden.  Look  oat  * 
she  said,  boginniog  to  wander  again,  **  and  toll  mo  if  the  rirer  is  thecis*' 

Dolly  nncoDsciou^ly  oboyod,  and  looked  out  at  the  garden  in  it* 
shifttQg,  changiog  lights  and  tremulous  tones  of  radiance  and  goldea- 
Bombros.  8he  could  almost  have  imagined  her  aunt's  dream  to  be  tnf 
if  Frank  Raban  had  not  boon  walking  on  the  terrace.     She  looked  badk. 

'*  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  it  ia  the  aunset  that  made  you  dream,'* 

"It  waH  a  dream/'  said  Lady  Saruli,  *'  but  I  think  I  have  sometiiaes 
seen  that  river  before,  DoUy.  Christian  and  Christiana  and  all  the  compioy 
have  crossed  it.  Not  ono  of  ua  would  like  to  be  left  behiod  and  alone  npoa 
this  arid  coast  among  all  the  thorns  and  the  briers."  Then,  SEniling :  "I 
am  afraid  I  have  been  a  tiresome  old  pilgrim  at  times.*'  She  pnsbed  baek 
her  grey  hair  and  lay  looking  into  the  girl's  face.  **  It  is  nearly  orer  now,' 
she  said. 

Dolly  tried  to  speak,  but  some  sudden  tears  Boomed  to  choke  ber>  axxl 
Lady  Buruh  stroked  her  hand. 

"  Try  to  be  a  thunkAii  woman,  Dolly/*  she  said.     *'  God  has  blessed 
joa  and  given  you  love  and  trust  in  others.     I  sco  now  where   I  failed. 
Then,  in  her  nsuol  tone,  she  said,  **  I  should  like  to  see  Frank  Bal 
again.*' 

Dolly  was  bogiimlng  to  say  that  she  wonld  go  for  him,  when  Ijady 
Banih  suddenly  cried, — "Open  the  window  wide  I  open!  lot  the  rivet 
come  in." 

DoUy,  frightened,  throw  open  tho  pane,  and,  as  she  did  so,  somt 
evening  bell  began  to  ring  from  a  distant  chapel,  and  b  great  flight  of  birds 
passed  across  tho  sky. 

The  next  minute  Frank  from  the  terrace  below  heard  a  cry.  Il  was 
Dolly  culling  for  help. 

'*  I  am  here,"  he  answered,  and,  without  waiting  to  think,  he  srprsiig 
Qp  the  old  oak  staircase,  and  hurried  along  the  passage  to  the  door  of  Lady 
Bsrab's  room. 

It  was  all  dork  in  tho  passage,  but  the  sun  was  in  the  room.  ThUf 
was  holding  np  her  aunt  in  her  arms ;  her  strength  scorned  to  be 
failing.  Frank  sprang  to  help  her,  and  together  they  raised  her  ap.  A 
little  soft  brt'OKO  came  in  at  the  window,  and  Lady  Sarah  opened  her  eyos. 
Bho  wafl  still  w.indering. 

*'  Is  this  George  '?  "  she  said.     "  I  huvo  been  waiting  for  yon,  dear.** 

Then  she  seemed  to  recognize  Frank,  and  she  let  her  hand  fidl  npOQ 
bis  sleeve. 

"  Ah  I  he  will  take  care  of  Dolly,"  she  whispered,  "  for  this  it        ^ 

A  quick  silent  brightness  came  iuto  her  face  :  it  may  have  been  some 
change  in  tho  sunset  lights.  Bho  was  dead — lying  in  n  serene  and  rojraL 
pnnfo. 
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It  IS  an  open  qucKiion  whether  the  policeman  is  not  demoralizing  as, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  docs  bis  duty  well ;  whether  the  perfection 
of  jnstice  and  safety,  the  complete  '*  preservation  of  body  and  goods," 
may  not  reduce  the  educated  and  comfortable  classes  into  that  lap-doR 
condition  in  which  not  couscienco,  but  coinfurt,  doth  make  cowards  of 
us  aU.  Oar  forefathers  had,  on  the  whole,  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
we  find  it  more  convenient  to  hire  people  to  take  care  of  ns.  So  mnch 
the  hotter  for  na,  in  some  respects  :  bnt,  it  may  be,  so  much  the  worse  in 
others.  So  much  the  better  ;  because,  ns  nsoally  results  from  the  division 
of  laboiir,  these  people,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  save  to  take  care  of 
us,  do  so  far  betkzr  than  we  could  ;  and  so  prevent  a  vast  amount  of  violence 
and  wrong,  and  therefore  of  misery,  especially  to  the  weak  :  for  which  laet 
reason  we  will  acquiesce  in  the  existence  of  policemen  and  lawyers,  as  we 
do  in  the  results  of  arbitration,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  odds  in 
war  are  in  favour  of  the  bigger  bully  ;  in  arbitration,  in  favour  of  the 
bigger  rogne  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  lion  or  the  fox  be  the  safer 
gnardian  of  human  interests.  Bnt  arbitration  prevents  war  :  and  that,  in 
throe  cases  out  of  four,  is  full  rcaflon  for  emplo3ang  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lap-dog  condition,  whether  in  dogs  or  in  merii 
ia  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  virtues.  Safety 
and  comfort  are  good,  indeed,  for  the  good  ;  for  the  bravo,  the  self-origi- 
nating, the  earnest.  They  give  to  such  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  wherein 
to  work  unhindered  for  their  fellow-men.  But  for  the  majority,  who  are 
neither  brave,  self-originating,  nor  earnest,  but  the  mere  puppets  of  cir- 
camsiance,  safety  and  comfort  may  and  do  merely  make  their  lives  mean 
nnd  petty,  efieminato  and  dull :  their  hearts  must  be  awakened,  as  often 
fts  possible,  to  take  exercise  enough  for  health ;  and  they  must  bo 
reminded,  perpetually  and  importunately,  of  what  a  certain  great  philo- 
sopher called  '•  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honourable,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report; "  **  if  there  be  any  manhood>  and  any  just  praise, 
to  think  of  such  things.'* 

This  pettiness  and  dulness  of  our  modem  life  is  just  what  keeps  alive 
onr  stage,  to  which  people  go  to  see  something  a  little  less  petty,  a 
little  less  dull,  than  what  they  see  at  home.  It  is,  too,  the  cause  of — I 
bad  almost  said  the  excuse  for — the  modem  rage  for  sensational  novels. 
Those  who  read  them  so  greedily  are  conscious,  poor  souls,  of  capacities 
in  themselves  of  passion  and  action,  for  good  and  evD,  for  which  their 
frivolous,  humdrum  daily  life  gives  no  room,  no  vent.  They  know  too 
woU  Umt  human  nature  can  be  more  fertile,  whether  m  weeds  and  (jolbuus^ 
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Wbo  ilaix'd,  iu  tiie  god-given  mipht  of  thc'iT  mntihood, 
Greaily  to  do  anil  to  gufft-r,  and  far  la  the  ftns  and  tho  fore*ts 
StuUe  the  dcvourerx  of  men,  hcaven-batcd,  brood  of  tlie  giouU  ; 
TrantifoniKrJ,  Ktrange,  without  like,  wbo  obey  not  the  goldpn-hAircil  nil 

These  ore  figures  whose  ilivine  moral  beauty  haa  sunk  into  the  heart«« 
morely  of  poet3  or  of  artists,  bat  of  men  and  women  who  saffeied  aad 
wbo  feared  ;  tho  momory  of  tliem,  fables  thoaRh  they  may  have  b««fi, 
eonobled  tho  old  Greek  heart ;  they  ennobled  the  heart  of  Europe  tn  tl» 
fifteenth  century,  at  the  rc-discovery  of  Greek  Uleratare*  So  Ur  firoa 
conlradioting  tho  Chrietian  ideal,  thoy  hannonij^ed  with — I  bad  aimo4 
said  thoy  supplemented — that  more  tender  and  sainlly  ideal  of  heroism 
which  had  pprung  up  dnring  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.  They  juKtiiicd,  tad 
octoally  gave  a  now  life  to  the  old  nobknesses  of  chivalry,  wliieb  had 
grown  np  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  as  a  necessary  supplement  of  actiw 
and  manly  virtue  to  the  passive  and  feminine  virtue  of  Llie  cloister.  They 
inspired,  mingling  with  those  two  other  elements,  a  literaturo,  both  io 
England,  Franco,  and  Italy,  in  which  tho  three  elements,  the  saintly,  tbo 
chivalrous,  and  the  Greek  heroic,  hare  become  one  and  uudi&tingtiiahabU, 
because  all  throe  are  human,  and  all  three  divine ;  a  llterutaro  which 
developed  itself  In  Ariosto,  in  Tasso,  in  the  Hypucrotoinachia,  tho  Amilia, 
the  Euphues,  and  other  forms,  sometimes  funtoKtio,  sometimefi  qaestiooahUr 
but  which  reached  its  perfection  iu  our  own  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen — • 
perhaps  tho  most  admirable  poem  which  has  ever  been  penned  by 
mortal  man. 

And  why  ?  What  bos  made  these  old  Greek  myths  live,  rnyiln 
though  they  bo,  and  fables,  and  fair  di-eams  ?  "What,  tliough  they  have 
no  body,  and,  perhaps,  never  had,  has  given  them  an  immortal  aon), 
which  cau  speak  to  the  immortal  souIh  of  all  generations  yet  to  come  ? 

What  but  this,  that  iu  them — dim  it  may  be  and  undeveloped,  bat 
still  there — lies  tlto  divine  idea  of  Bolf-sacrifice  as  the  perfection  of 
heroism ;  of  self-sacrifice,  as  tho  highest  duty  and  tho  highest  joy  of  him 
who  claims  a  kindred  with  tho  gods  ? 

Let  us  sny,  then,  that  true  heroism  must  involve  stlf-sacrifice. 
Those  stories  certainly  involve  it,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  which  tlwi 
beortii,  not  of  philosophers  merely,  or  peots,  but  of  tho  poorest  and  Lha 
most  ignorant,  have  accepted  instinctively  as  the  highest  form  of  mora] 
beauty — tho  highest  form,  and  yet  one  possible  to  all. 

Grace  Darling  rowing  out  into  tho  storm  toward  tho  wreck ;  Ibftj 
**  drrmken  private  of  the  Biiffs,"  who,  prisonrr  among  the  Chincso,  and 
commanded  to  prostrate  himself  and  koloo.  n-fused  iu  tho  name  of  bi«| 
country's  honour:  "ho  would  not  bow  to  any  Chinaman  ou  earth: 
and  Ho  was  knocked  on  the  hood,  and  died  surely  a  hero'b  death.  XboM^ 
soldiers  of  the  liirkmfifotl,  keeping  Ibeir  ranks  to  lot  tho  womea 
children  escape,  wlulo  Ibcy  walrhcd  the  sharks  who  in  a  few  miaul 
would  bo  tearing  thcni  limb  from  limb.  Or,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic — ibrj 
thoro  are  horos  in  tho  Far  West — ^Mr.  Brot  Horte'a  "  Flynn  of  Vir^gUu^' 
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ou  Uie  Ceoirnl  Pacific  Railway  (the  place  is  shown  to  travellers),  vfho 
eacriGced  hie  lifo  for  his  marriod  comrade, — 

Their,  in  ilic  drift, 
Bock  to  the  wall, 
]Ie  held  the  timbers 
Ready  to  fall. 
Then  in  the  darkness 
I  beard  him  cull, — 
"  KuD  for  your  life,  Jake  ! 
Run  for  rour  wife's  aaWc  ! 
DoQ*t  wait  for  me." 

And  that  wui  nil 
Heard  in  the  din^ 
Hciird  of  Tom  Flynn* 
Pljnn  of  Virginia. 

Or  the  eDgineer,  again,  on  the  Missisaippi,  who,  when  the  steamer  canght 
fire,  held,  as  he  had  sworn  ho  wonld,  her  bow  against  the  bank  till  every 
Bonl  save  he  got  safe  on  shore, — 

Through  the  hot  block  breath  of  the  bnming  boat 

tlira  Blndso's  voice  was  heard  j 
Anil  ther  all  had  tmst  ia  bi«  cu8«ednes!t, 

And  knew  h«  would  keep  bia  word. 
And  sure'B  you're  bom,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  tiie  smokestacks  fell, — 
And  Blddau's  f^hcst  went  tip  alone 

In  the  ainokc  of  the  i^airit  Belle. 

He  weren't  no  saint — but  at  judj^mont 

I'd  mn  ray  chance  with  Jim 
'TxingHide  nf  some  picas  (gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  flhakc  hands  with  hira. 
He'd  seen  his  dnty— «  dead  nure  thing — 

And  went  for  it  tfacpc  and  then  •, 
And  Christ  is  not  going  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

To  which  gallant  poem  of  Colonel  John  Hay's — and  he  has  written  many 
gallant  and  beantiful  poems — I  have  bnt  one  demurrer — Jim  Bludso  did 
not  merely  do  his  duty,  but  more  than  his  dnty.  Ho  did  a  voluntary 
deed,  to  which  he  was  bound  by  no  code  or  eontriict,  civil  or  moral :  jnst 
as  he  who  introduced  me  to  that  poem  won  his  Victoria  CroBH  (as  many  a 
cross,  Victoria  and  other,  has  been  won)  by  vohinteering  for  a  deed  to 
which  he,  too,  was  bound  by  no  code  or  contract,  military  or  moral. 
And  it  is  of  the  essence  of  self-sacrifice,  and,  therefore,  of  heroism,  that 
it  should  be  voluntury  ;  a  work  of  supererogation,  at  least  towards  society 
and  man ;  an  act  to  which  the  hero  or  heroine  is  not  bound  by  duty,  but 
which  is  above  though  not  against  dnty. 

Nay,  on  the  fltrengtb  of  that  some  element  of  self-sacrifice,  I  will  not 
grudge  the  epithet  heroic,  which  my  revered  fiiend  Mr.  Darwin  well 
applies  to  the  poor  little  monkey,  who  once  in  his  life  did  that  which  was 
above  his  duty :  who  hvcd  in  continual  terror  of  the  great  baboon,  and 
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yeif  wlieD  the  bmto  bnd  spmsg  upon  his  friend  the  keeper,  ftod  m 
tearing  ont  his  throat,  comjuercd  his  fear  l»y  loro,  and,  at  the  riak  rf 
inataat  death,  sprang  in  turn  upon  hiB  dreaded  enemy,  and  bit  aaii 
ehriokcd  till  help  arrived. 

Komo  lyonld  now-a-days  use  that  story  merely  to  prove  that  iLe 
monkcy'fi  natnro  nnd  the  man's  nnturo  arc,  after  all,  ono  and  the  same 
Well;  1»  at  least,  have  never  denied  that  there  is  a  monkey- natnxe  in 
man,  as  there  is  a  peacock-nature,  and  a  s^vine-nature,  and  a  voST 
nature— of  all  which  four  I  see  orery  day  too  much.  The  sh&rp 
stem  distinction  between  men  and  animals,  as  far  as  their  natnres 
concerned,  is  of  a  more  modem  origin  than  people  fancy.  Of  old  Um 
Assyrian  took  the  eagle,  the  ox,  and  the  lion — and  not  unwisely — as  tbi 
three  highest  types  of  human  capacity ;  the  horses  of  Homer  might  b« 
immortal,  and  weep  for  their  master's  death;  the  animals  and  monsiers 
of  Greek  m3Hh — like  the  Ananzi  spider  of  Negro  fable — glide  insenexblj 
into  speech  and  reason  ;  vphilo  birds — the  most  wonderful  of  all  nnJTmlH 
in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  science  or  a  poet — arc  sometimes  looked  on  at 
wiser,  and  nearer  to  the  gods,  thim  man.  The  Norseman — the  noldeci 
and  ablest  human  being,  savo  the  Greek,  of  whom  history  can  tell  cu — 
was  not  ashamed  to  say  of  the  bear  of  his  native  forests  that  ho  had  **  ten 
men's  strength  and  eleven  men's  wisdom."  How  conld  Ileineckc  Fachs 
have  guned  immortality,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  since,  save  by  the  tmth 
its  too  sohd  and  humiliating  theorem — that  the  actions  of  the  world  of  m 
were,  on  the  whole,  guided  by  passions  but  too  exactly  like  those  of  t 
lower  animals  ?    I  have  said,  and  say  again*  with  good  old  Vaughan — 

Unless  above  himself  be  can 
FxaU  himself,  hnrw  mean  a  thln^  \s  man. 

But  I  cannot  forj^'ot  that  many  an  old  Greek  poot  or  sago,  and  maoy 
a  sixtoentli  and  seventeenth  century  ono*  would  have  interpreted  tha 
moukey*s  heroism  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view,  and  would  Lave 
said  that  the  poor  little  crratnro  had  been  visited  suihlenly  by  «oro« 
"divine  aftliitns" — an  expression  quite  as  philosophical  and  quite  as  iut^* 
ligible  as  most  philosophic  formalas  which  I  read  now-a-days — and  had 
been  thus  raised  for  the  moment  above  his  abject  selfish  monkey-n:itnre» 
just  as  man  requires  to  be  raised  above  his.  Bat  that  theory  belongs  to  a 
philosophy  which  is  ont  of  date  and  out  of  fnsliion  at  present,  and  whidi 
will  have  to  wait  a  century  or  two  before  it  comes  into  fashion  again. 

And  now :  if  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  be,  as  I  believe,  idGatical,  I 
must  protest  aguust  an  use  of  the  word  sacrifice  which  is  growing  too 
common  in  newspaper-columns,  iu  which  we  aru  told  of  an  '*  ouonnoaa 
sacrifice  of  life  ;  "  an  expression  which  moims  merely  that  a  groat  many 
pcM>r  wretches  have  been  killed,  quite  against  their  own  Mill*  and  for  no 
purpose  whatsoever :  no  socrifieo  at  ail,  unlcse  it  be  one  to  tho  domona 
of  ignorance,  cupidity,  or  mismanagement. 

Tho  stout  Whig  undergraduate  understood  better  tho  meaning  of  nutk 

Is,  who,  when  asked,  **  In  what  sense  might  Charles  tho  f^irst  bo  said 
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to  bo  a  TOftrlyr?'*  answL^rod,  ''In  the  Bftmo  sons©  thnt  a  man  might  be 
said  lo  be  n  martyr  to  tho  gont," 

And  I  mnst  protest,  in  like  wiso,  n^ainst  a  misuso  of  the  words  hero, 
heroism,  heroic,  which  is  becoming  too  common,  namoly,  applying  them 
to  mere  courage.     We  havo  borrowed  tho  misuse,  I  believe,  as  wo  havo 
more  than  one  beRido,  from  the  French  press.     I  trust  thfit  wo  shall 
neither  accept  it,  nor  tho  temper  which  insptroa  it.     It  mny  bo  conve- 
nient for  those  who  flatter  their  nation,  and  espocially  the  military  part 
of  it,  into  a  rninons  self-conceit,  to  frame  some  snoh  syllogism  as  this — 
••  Courage  is  heroism:  every  FrencJimnn  is  naturally  courageooB  :  there- 
fore every  Frenchman  is  a  hero."     Bnt  we,  who  )iave  been  trained  at 
once  in  a  sounder  school  of  morals,  and  in  a  greater  respect  for  facte, 
and  for  language  as  the  expression  of  facts,  shall  he  carefoJ,  I  hope,  not 
to  trille  thus  ^vith  that  potent  and  awful  engine — human  speech.     "We 
shall  csehow  likewise,  I  hopo,  a  like  abase  of  the  word  moral,  which  has 
crept  from  the  tVeuch  press  now  imd  then,  not  only  into  our  own  press, 
but  into  the  writings  of  some  of  our  military  men,  who,  as  Engh'shmen, 
should  have  known  better.     Wo  were  told  again  and  again,  during  tho 
lat«  war,  that  tho  moral  efl'eet  of  such  a  anccefls  had  been  great ;  that  the 
vioralf  of  the  troops  was  excellent ;  or  again,  that  tho  momU-  of  tho  troops 
bad  Bufl^d,  or  even  that  they  were  somewhat  demoralized.     But  when 
one  camo  to  test  what  was  really  meant  by  these  fine  words,  one  dis- 
covered that  morals  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  which  they  ex- 
preflsed ;  that  tbe  troops  were  in  the  one  oaRe  actuated  simply  by  tho 
animal  passion  of  hope,  in  the  other  aimply  by  the  animal  paesion  of  fear. 
This  abuae  of  the   word  moral   baa  crossed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
Atlantic ;  and  a  witty  American,  tho  other  day,  (whom  we  must  excuse, 
thou}rh  wo  must  not  imitate,)  when  some  one  bad  been  blazing  away 
at  him  with  a  revolver,  be  being  unarmed,  is  said  to  have  desonbed  his 
very  natural  emotions  on  tho  occasion,  by  saying  that  he  felt  dreadfully 
demoralized.     We,  I  hopo,  shall  confine  the  word  demoralization,   as 
our  generals  of  the   last  century  would   have    done,   when   applied   to 
Idiers,  to  crime,  including,  of  course,  the  neglect  of  duty  or  of  discipline  j 
d  w«  shall  mean  by  the  word  heroism  in  like  manner,  whether  applied 
a  soldier  or  to  any  hmnan  being,  unt  mere  courage ;  not  the  mere  doing 
of  duty :  but  the  doing  of  something  Iwyond  duty;  something  which  is  not 
in  tho  bond ;  some  spontaneous  and  unexpected  act  of  self-devotion. 

I  am  glad,  bat  not  suriirisod,  to  seo  that  Miss  Yonge  has  held  to  this 
sound  distinction  in  her  golden  little  book  of  Golden  Deeds ;  and  said, 
•'  Obedience,  at  all  costs  and  risks,  is  the  vory  essence  of  a  soldier's  life. 
It  has  the  solid  material,  bat  it  has  hardly  tho  exceptional  brightness  of 
ft  golden  deed." 

I  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  tho  line  between  mere  obedi- 
ence to  duty  and  express  heroism.  I  know  also  that  it  would  bo  both 
invidious  and  impertinent  in  an  utterly  anh<.'roic  perBouiige  like  me,  to  try  to 
draw  that  lino,  and  to  sit  at  homo  at  case,  analyzing  and  criticizing  deeds 
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wbichleoulJ  not  do  myself:  but— to  gtvo  an  kniuueo  or  two  of  wW 
I  ujcftn — 

To  defend  a  post  afl  long  as  it  is  tcDa1)Io  is  not  Iieroic.     It  is  bub 
duly.    To  defend  it  afler  it  lias  become  outenabloi  and  oven  to  dio  m 
diking,  is  not  heroic,  bnt  a  noble  madness,  unless  an  advAtttagO  is  to 
gained  thereby  for  ono's  own  side.     Then,  indeed,  it  rises  towATdHf  if 
inlo,  the  faeroism  of  self-sacrifice. 

Who,  for  example,,  will  not  endorse  the  verdict  of  aU  ages  oa 
conduct  of  those  Spartans  at  Thermopylic,  when  they  sat  "  cotxibiog 
yullow  hair  for  death  on  the  sea-shore  ?  '  They  devoted  thexDS«lTe«  Iff 
hopeless  destruction  :  but  why  ?  They  felt — I  must  believe  that, 
they  behaved  as  if  they  felt — that  on  them  the  destinies  of  the  'W 
"world  mi^ht  hang ;  that  thoy  were  in  the  forefront  of  tho  battio  he 
eivjtization  and  barbarism,  between  freedom  and  despotism ;  and 
they  mast  teach  that  vast  mob  of  Persian  slaves^  whom  the  olTicers  of  Ui« 
Great  Iving  were  driving  with  whips  up  to  their  loace-points,  Uiat  thd 
spirit  of  the  old  heros  was  not  dead ;  and  that  the  Greek,  oven  in  defeat 
nud  death,  was  a  mightier  and  a  nobler  man  than  they.  And  tbey  did 
their  work.  They  prodncod,  if  you  will,  a  "  moral "  effect,  whidi  has 
lasted  even  to  this  very  day.  Thoy  sti-uck  terror  into  the  heart,  not  only 
of  tho  Persian  host,  bnt  of  tho  whole  Persian  empire.  They  mada  the 
event  of  that  war  certain,  and  the  victories  of  Salamis  and  Platiea  oom- 
paratively  easy.  They  made  Alexander's  conquest  of  tho  East,  150  yeMT% 
afterwards,  not  only  possible  at  all,  but  permanent  when  it  eaooe ;  aiid 
thus  helped  to  determine  the  fntnre  civiluatiou  of  the  whole  world. 

They  did  not,  of  course,  foresee  all  this.     No  great  or  inspired  xaaa 
can  forepoe  all  the  consequences  of  his  deeds :  bnt  these  men  were,  as  1 
hold,  inspired  to  see  somewhat  at  least  of  the  mighty  stake  for  which  thsr 
played ;  and  to  count  their  lives  worthless,  if  Sparta  had  seat  them  thith 
to  help  in  that  great  game. 

Or  8liall  wo  refuse  the  name  of  hcroio  to  those  three  German  cavaby 
regiments  who,  in  the  battio  of  Mars  La  Tour,  wore  bidden  to  hurl  thorn* 
selves  upon  the  chassepots  and  mitTaillensos  of  the  unbroken  Fre&eh 
infantry,  and  went  to  nlmost  certain  dcnthi  over  the  corpses  of  their 
eomrades,  on  and  in  and  through,  reeling  man  over  horee,  horso  over 
man,  and  clung  like  buU-doga  to  their  work,  and  would  hanlly  leave,  even 
at  tho  bagle-eall.  tUl  in  one  regiment  thirteen  otiicers  out  of  nineteen  wart 
killed  or  wounded  ?    And  why  '? 

Because  tho  French  army  must  be  stopped,  if  it  wore  but  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  A  raspilo  must  be  gained  for  the  oxbaQBted  Third 
Corps.  And  how  much  might  be  done,  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  by 
men  who  know  when,  and  where,  and  why  to  die  ?  Who  will  reftiso  the 
name  of  heros  to  those  men  9  And  yet  they,  probably,  would  hav^ 
utterly  declined  tho  honour.  They  had  but  done  that  which  was  in  (ha 
bond.  Thoy  were  bnt  obeying  orders  after  all.  As  Miss  Yongo  wiAl 
ttayuof  all  heroic  persouB — '* '  I  havo  bat  done  that  which  it  was  my  duly 
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to  ilo,*  is  the  nalnrrtl  answer  of  those  cftpaWo  of  such  flctloiiB.  Tliuj  havo 
boon  constrained  to  Ihem  by  duty  or  pity;  haro  nevGr  deemed  it  possible 
to  act  otherwise  ;  and  did  not  odco  think  of  thcmstlvcs  in  the  maltor  at  all." 

These  last  trao  words  briog  us  to  another  element  in  heruifim:  its 
Btuiplicity.  Whateoevor  is  not  simple, — whatsoever  is  affected,  boastful, 
wilful,  covetous,  tiirnishes,  oven  destroys,  the  heroic  character  of  a  deed  ; 
because  all  these  faults  spring  out  of  self.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever 
yoa  find  b  perfectly  simple,  firank,  unconscious  character,  there  you 
havo  the  possibility,  at  least*  of  heroic  action.  For  it  is  nobler  far  to 
du  the  most  commonplace  daty  in  the  bonsehold,  or  behind  the  counter, 
with  a  siugle  eye  to  duty,  simply  becansc  it  must  be  done — nobler  far,  I 
say,  thou  to  go  oat  of  your  way  to  attempt  a  brilliant  deed,  with  a  double 
mind,  and  saying  to  yourself  not  only  "  This  will  bo  a  brilliant  deed,"  but 
also,  "and  it  will  pay  me,  or  raise  me,  or  set  me  off  into  the  bargain." 
Heroism  knows  no  "  into  the  bargain."  And  therefore,  again,  I  must  protest 
against  applying  the  word  heroic  to  any  deeds,  however  charitable,  however 
toilsome,  however  dangerous,  performed  for  the  sake  of  what  certain  French 
ladies,  I  am  told,  call  **/a(>*f  son  ioltit  " — -saving  one's  soul  in  the  world  to 
come.  I  do  not  mean  to  Judge.  Other  and  quite  unBeltish  motives,  maybe, 
and  doubtless  often  are,  mixed  np  with  that  aolfish  one  :  womanly  pity  and 
tenderness ;  love  for,  and  desire  to  imitate,  a  certain  incarnate  ideal  of  self- 
sacrifice,  who  is  at  once  human  and  divine.  But  that  motive  of  saving  the 
soul,  which  is  too  often  oponly  proposed  and  proffered,  is  utterly  unheroic. 
The  desire  to  escape  pains  and  penalties  hereafter  by  pains  and  penalties 
here ;  the  balance  of  present  loss  against  futuie  gain — what  is  this  but  selfish- 
ness extended  out  of  Uiis  world  into  eternity  ?  "  Not  worldliness,"  indeed, 
as  a  satirist  once  said  with  bitter  truth,  **  but  other-worldliness," 

Moreover — and  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic  should  also  bear  this  in 
mind — though  heroism  means  the  going  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  doty, 
it  never  means  the  going  ont  of  the  path  of  strict  duty.  If  it  is  your 
duty  to  go  to  London,  go  thither :  you  may  go  as  much  farther  as  you 
choose  after  that.  But  yon  must  go  to  London  first.  Do  your  duty  first : 
it  will  bo  time  after  that  to  talk  of  being  heroic. 

And  therefore  ono  mnst  seriously  warn  the  young,  lest  they  mistake 
for  heroism  and  eelf-sacriGi^e  what  is  merely  pnde  and  self-will,  discon- 
tent with  the  relations  by  which  God  has  bound  them,  and  the  circum- 
Btanooa  which  God  has  appointed  for  tbem.  I  havo  known  girls  think 
tiwy  were  doing  a  line   thing   by  leaving   uncongenial  parents  or  dis- 

vcablo  sisters,  and  cutting  out  for  themselves,  us  they  fancied,  a  more 
icful  and  elevated  line  of  Ufe  than  that  of  mere  home  duties  :  while,  after 
poor  thing-?,  they  wero  only  saying,  with  the  Pharii^ecH  of  old — 
**  Gorban,  it  is  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  mo;  " 
and  in  the  name  of  God,  neglecting  the  command  of  God  to  honour  their 
father  and  mother. 

There  are  men,  too,  who  will  neglect  their  houseboUs  ond  leave  their 
ehildr^u  unprovided  fur,  and  oven  uneducated,  while  they  are  spending 
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their  money  on  pbilftnthropic  or  rfilifn'oriR  hn1)l)iefl  of  Ibcir  own*  li 
is  ill  to  tnko  tho  children's  brond  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs:  or  ores 
to  tho  angole.  It  is  ill,  I  say,  trying  to  make  God  preseatfl,  bcfim 
wo  hnTO  txied  to  pay  God  our  debts.  The  first  duty  of  every  mftn  is  to 
the  wife  whom  ho  has  married^  and  to  the  children  whom  aho  has  brorrght 
into  the  world ;  and  to  neglect  thorn  is  not  heroism,  but  self-conceit :  Ibft 
conceit  that  a  man  ia  so  nccosaary  to  Almighty  God,  that  God  wiU 
actually  allow  him  to  do  wrong»  if  Ho  can  only  thoroby  secure  the  maa's 
invalnabla  Bervicos.  Bo  snre  that  ovory  motive  which  comes  not  tntu 
the  single  eye ;  every  motive  which  sprinj^  'n)m  self ;  is  by  its  very 
unhoroic,  let  it  look  as  gaudy  or  as  benoficont  as  il  may. 

But  I  cannot  f^o  so  far  as  to  eay  tho  same  of  the  love  of  appTobaiiofi ; 
the  desire  for  iho  love  and  respect  of  our  follow-men. 

That  must  not  be  excluded  f''om  the  list  of  horoio  motives.  I  knov 
that  it  is,  or  maybe  proved  to  be,  by  victorious  analysis,  nn  emotioa 
common  to  us  and  tho  lower  animals.  >  nd  yet  no  man  excludes  it  laM 
than  that  true  hero,  St.  Paul.  If  those  brave  Spartans,  if  those  brars 
Germans,  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  knew  that  their  mcmon'c-s  mrontd  bs 
wept  over  and  worshipped  by  bravo  men  and  fair  women,  and  Lhat  their 
names  would  become  watchwords  to  children  in  their  fatherland  :  what  is 
that  to  ns,  save  that  it  should  moke  uu  rejoice,  if  we  be  truly  hamaaa 
that  they  bad  that  thought  with  them  in  their  last  momonia  to  make  self- 
devotion  more  easy,  and  death  more  sweet  ? 

And  yet — and  yet — is  not  the  highest  beroism  that  which  is  free  erm 
from  the  approbation  of  our  foUow-mon ;  even  from  the  approbation  of 
the  best  and  wisest  ?  The  heroism  which  is  kno^  a  only  to  our  Father 
who  sceth  in  secret?  The  GodUke  deeds  done  in  the  lonely  chamber? 
The  Godlike  lives  Uved  in  obscurity  ? — A  heroism  rare  among  as  men* 
who  live  perforce  in  tho  glare  and  noise  of  the  outer  world  :  more  comiaos 
among  women  ;  women  of  whom  the  world  never  hears ;  who,  if  the  warld 
discovered  them,  would  only  draw  tho  veil  more  closely  over  their  foees 
and  their  hearts,  and  entreat  to  be  left  alone  with  God.  Tme,  Ihoj  can- 
not always  hide.  Thoy  must  not  always  hide :  or  their  fellow-creftittieci 
would  lose  tho  golden  lesson.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  the  essenM; 
the  perfect  and  womanly  heroism^  in  which,  as  in  all  S|)iritnal  fc 
wonaon  transcends  tho  man,  that  it  would  hide  if  it  could. 

And  it  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  mo,  when  I  glanced  latoly  at 
golden  deeds  of  woman  in  Miss  Yonge'a  book — it  was  a  pleasant  tbooglit 
to  mo,  that  I  could  say  to  myself — Ah  I  yes.  ThoBo  heroines  are  knowB| 
and  their  fame  flies  through  the  months  of  men.  But  if  so,  how  many 
thousands  of  heroines  there  must  have  been,  how  many  thoasoiida  th«f« 
may  be  now,  of  whom  we  shall  never  know.  But  still  thoy  are  tlMro. 
They  sow  in  secret  the  seed  of  which  we  pluck  the  flower  and  eot  the  frnit ; 
and  know  not  that  we  pass  tho  sower  daily  in  the  street — perhaps  soma 
humble  iil-drest  woman,  earning  piunfully  her  own  small  sustonanoo.  She 
who  nurses  a  bedridden  mother  instead  of  sending  her  to  Uto  workhouso* 
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Bbc  who  Bpencla  her  heart  and  her  money  on  a  dniTilcen  Talhcr,  a  rccltlcsa 

hrother,  on  tho  orphans  of  a  kinRman  or  n  friend.     She  who But 

why  go  on  with  the  long  list  of  great  little  heroisms,  with  which  a  clergy- 
man at  least  comes  in  contact  daily — and  it  is  one  of  tho  most  cnnohling 
pririleges  of  a  clergyman's  high  calling  that  ho  does  come  in  contact  with 
thom — Why  go  on,  I  say,  save  to  commomorata  one  more  form  of  groat 
Utile  heroism — the  commonest,  and  yet  tho  least  remembered  of  all — 
namely,  tho  horoism  of  an  average  mother  ?  Ah,  when  I  think  of  that 
last  broad  fact^  I  gather  hope  again  for  poor  hnmanity ;  and  this  dark 
world  looks  bright,  this  diseased  world  looks  wholesome  to  mo  once  more : 
becanse,  whatever  else  it  is  or  is  not  full  of,  it  is  at  least  fall  of  mothers. 

\Vhile  the  satirist  only  sneers,  as  at  a  stock  butt  for  his  ridicule, 
at  the  managing  mother  trying  to  get  her  danghters  married  off  her 
hands  by  chicaneries  and  meannesses,  which  every  novelist  knows  too 
well  how  to  draw — would  to  heaven  he,  or  rather,  alas  I  she,  would  find 
some  more  chivalroos  employment  for  his  or  her  pen — for  were  they  not, 
too,  bom  of  woman  ? — I  only  say  to  myself — having  had  always  a  secret 
fondness  for  poor  Rebecca,  though  I  love  Esau  more  than  Jacob — Lot 
the  poor  thing  alono.  With  pain  she  brought  those  gLrls  into  the  world. 
With  pain  she  educated  them  according  to  her  light.  With  pain  sho  is 
trying  to  obtain  for  them  the  highest  earthly  blessing  of  which  she  can 
conceive,  namely,  to  be  well  married ;  and  if  in  doing  that  last,  she 
muucouvres  a  Utile,  commits  a  few  ba*se$$e^,  tr&n  toUs  a  few  untruths, 
what  does  all  that  come  to,  save  this — that  in  the  confused  intensity  of 
her  motherly  self-sacriiice,  she  wiU  sacrifice  for  her  daughters  even  her 
own  conscience  and  her  own  credit  ?  We  may  sneer,  if  we  will,  at  such 
a  poor  hard-driven  soul  when  we  meet  her  in  society :  our  duty,  both  as 
Christians  and  gentlemen  and  ladies,  seems  to  mo  to  bo— to  do  for  her 
something  very  ditTerent  indeed. 

But  to  return.  Looking  at  the  amount  of  great  Utile  horoiams,  which 
are  being  (as  I  assert)  enacted  around  us  every  day,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  say,  what  wo  are  all  tempted  to  say  at  times,  *'  How  can  I  be  heroic  ? 
This  is  no  heroic  age,  getting  me  heroic  examples.  We  are  growing 
more  and  more  comfortable,  frivolous,  pleasure- seeking,  money- making ; 
more  and  more  utilitarian  ;  more  and  more  mercenaiy  in  our  poUtics,  in 
our  morals,  in  our  religion ;  thinking  less  and  Less  of  honour,  duty, 
and  more  and  more  of  loss  and  gain.  I  am  bom  into  an  unhoroio  timo. 
You  mnst  not  ask  mo  to  become  heroic  in  it.*' 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  horoio  while  circumstances 
are  unhoroic  round  us.  Wo  are  all  too  apt  to  bo  tho  puppets  of  circum- 
stance ;  aU  too  apt  to  follow  the  fashion ;  all  too  apt,  like  so  many  min- 
nows, to  take  our  colour  from  the  ground  on  which  we  \io,  in  hopes,  like 
them,  of  comfortable  concealment,  lost  tho  new  tyrant  deity,  called  pubUo 
opinion,  should  spy  ua  out,  and,  like  Nebuchadnezzar  of  old,  cast  us  into  a 
burning  fiery  furnace — which  pubUc  opinion  can  make  very  hot — for  daring 
to  worship  any  god  or  man  save  tho  will  of  the  temporary  majority. 
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Yes,    it  itf   dilEcull   to   bo  auylhing    bnt  poor,   zneaQ*    incofficMDt. 

imjiorroct  pooplo,  ab  like  encb  olhor  as  80  many  sheep  ;  nnd,  Itko  ao 
iJicti])f  liiiving  DO  will  or  rbaractcr  of  oar  own,  but  ruBhi»g  altogfiher 
blindly  ovor  tbo  samo  gap,  in  fooliHh  fear  of  the  same  dog,  who,  after  sD, 
dnro  not  bito  ns;  and  ao  it  alvrajs  was  and  alwaya  will  bo. 
For  the  third  time  I  say, — 

ITnlcRs  a>>nrc  himwU  Ue  can 
¥,xnh  liiint^Uj  bon*  \>o<n  a  thing  is  inita, 

Bat,  nevertheless,  any  man  or  woman  who  will,  in  any  age  and  aai 
any  circumstancoB,  can  lire  the  heroic  life,  and  exercise  heroic  influenoci. 

If  any  ask  proof  of  this,  I  shall  ask  them,  in  return,  to  read  tvo 
novels;  noveb,  indeed,  hut,  in  their  method  and  their  moral,  partaking 
of  that  heroic  and  ideal  eleriiont,  which  will  make  thorn  live,  I  trust,  long 
after  thonsands  of  mere  novels  have  returned  to  their  native  dust.  I 
mean  Miss  Miiloch's  John  HaVifao't  Omttemanj  and  Mr,  Thackern^'* 
E»»iorni,  two  books  which  no  man  or  woman  ought  to  read  without  beia^ 
the  nobler  fur  them. 

Jnhn  Htjlifnj'f  OrntJcmnn^  ia  simply  the  history  of  a  poor  toiid^ 
clerk,  who  ripcs  to  bo  a  wealthy  mill-owner  here  in  these  manufacltmt^ 
districts,  in  the  early  port  of  this  century.  But  he  contrives  to  be  aa 
heroic  and  ideal  clerk,  and  an  heroic  and  ideal  mill-owner,  and  thst 
without  doing  anything  which  the  world  would  coll  heroic  or  ideal,  or  in 
an3rwifle  stepping  ont  of  his  sphere,  minding  simply  his  own  busioe«, 
and  doing  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  him.  And  how  ?  By  getiing  into 
his  head  &om  youth  the  strangest  notion,  that  in  whatever  atatinn  or 
business  he  may  he,  ho  can  always  he  what  he  considers  n  gentleman ; 
and  thtit  if  ho  only  behavca  like  a  gentleman,  oil  must  go  right  at  Wt. 
A  bcantiful  book.  As  I  said  before,  somewhat  of  an  heroic  and  idoal  booifc. 
A  book  whioh  did  me  good  when  first  I  read  it;  which  onght  to  do  any 
young  man  good,  who  will  read  it,  and  then  try  to  be,  like  John  IlaliCu. 
a  gentleman,  whether  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  the  bank,  or  (Im 
manufactory. 

The  other — an  even  more  striking  instance  of  the  possibility,  at  lea^i, 
of  horoigm  anywhere  and  overywljcn^ — is  Mr.  Thackeray's  Krtnortd,  On 
the  meaning  of  that  book  I  can  speak  with  authority.  For  my  dear  and 
regretted  friend  toU!  me  bim»elf  that — my  iutorprutation  of  it  was  the  troe 
one  ;  that  this  wah  the  lesson  which  ho  meant  men  to  learn  therefrom. 

Esmond  is  a  man  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  living  in 
a  coarso,  dmnlton,  ignorant,  profligate,  and  altogether  unheroic  age.  He 
is— and  here  the  high  art  and  the  high  morality  of  Mr.  Thackoray's  gc&iot 
is  shown — altogether  a  man  of  bis  owd  ago.  He  is  not  a  sixteenth-centtoy 
or  a  nineteenth -century  man  bom  out  of  time*  His  information,  hi* 
politics,  his  religion,  are  no  higher  than  of  thoHo  round  him.  His  manners* 
his  views  of  human  life,  his  very  prcjndioes  and  faults,  are  those  of  liis 
age.  The  temptations  which  he  conquers  are  just  those  under  which  the 
men  around  liim  fall.    But  how  docfl  ho  conquer  them  ?    By  holding  fiui 
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thronghont  to  honour,  duly,  virtue.  Thus,  and  iliaa  alone,  he  becomes 
on  ideal  eighteenlli-cenlary  gentleman,  an  eighteenth-century  hero.  This 
was  what  Mr.  Thaokoray  meant — for  ho  told  mo  so  himecU*,  I  say — that  it 
was  possible,  ovon  in  England's  lowest  and  foulest  times,  to  bo  a  gentleman 
and  a  hero,  If  a  man  would  but  be  true  to  the  light  within  hjxn. 

But  I  will  go  further.  I  will  go  from  ideal  fiction  to  notnal,  and  yet 
ideal,  facta ;  and  say,  that  as  I  read  history,  the  most  unhcroic  age  which 
the  civilized  world  ever  saw  was  also  tho  most  heroic ;  that  the  spirit  of 
man  triumphed  most  utterly  over  his  circumstances  at  tho  very  moment 
when  those  circumstances  wore  most  against  him. 

How  and  why  he  did  so  is  a  question  for  philosophy  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word.  The  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is  matter  of  history. 
Shall  I  solve  my  own  riddle  ? 

Then,  have  we  not  heard  of  tho  early  Christian  martyrs  ?  Is  there 
a  doubt  that  they,  unlettered  men,  slaves,  weak  women,  even  children, 
did  exhibit,  uuder  an  iuiluile  sense  of  duty,  issuing  in  infinito  self- 
sacrifice,  a  heroism  such  OS  tho  woi Id  had  never  seen  before;  did  raise 
the  ideal  of  human  nobleness  a  whole  stage — rather  say,  a  whole  heaven — 
higher  than  before  ;  and  that  wherever  llio  tale  of  their  great  deeds  spread, 
men  accepted,  even  if  they  did  not  copy,  thoso  martyrs  as  ideal  specimens 
of  the  human  race,  till  they  were  actually  worshipped  by  snccocding  geno- 
rations,  wrongly,  it  may  bo.  but  pardonably,  as  a  choir  of  lesser  deities  ? 

Ijut  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  that  the  age  in  which  they 
were  heroic  was  the  most  unheroic  of  all  ages ;  that  Lhey  were  bred, 
lived,  and  died  under  the  most  debasing  of  materialist  tyrannies,  with  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  family  and  national  life  dviiig  or  dead  around 
them,  and  in  cities  the  corruption  of  which  cannot  be  told  for  very 
shame — cities,  compared  with  which  Paris  or  New  York  are  the  abodes  of 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  innocence?  When  I  read  Petronins  and  Jnvenal, 
and  recollect  that  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostles ;  when — to 
give  an  instance  which  scholars,  and  perhaps,  happily,  only  scholars,  con 
appreciate — I  glance  once  more  at  Xrimolchio's  feast,  and  remember  thctt 
within  a  mile  of  that  feast  St.  Paul  may  have  been  preaching  to  a 
Christian  congregation,  some  of  whom — for  St.  Paul  makes  no  secret  of 
that  strange  fact — may  have  been,  ere  their  conversion,  partakers  in  just 
such  vulgar  and  bestial  orgies  as  those  which  were  going  on  in  tho  rich 
fireedmon'a  halls :  after  that,  I  say,  I  can  put  no  limit  to  tho  possibility 
of  man's  becoming  heroic,  even  though  he  be  surrounded  by  a  hell  on 
earth  ;  no  limit  to  the  capacities  of  any  human  being  to  form  for  him- 
If  OP  herself  a  high  and  pure  ideal  of  human  character  ;  and,  without 
playing  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven."  to  carry  out  that  ideal  in 
every-day  life;  and  in  the  most  commonplace  circumstances,  and  tho 
most  menitU  occupations,  to  live  worthy  of — t^  I  conceive — their  heavenly 
birthright,  and  to  imitate  the  horos,  who  weru  the  kinsmen  of  the  gods, 
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On  NovomboT  27  last,  sevornl  dnys  after  ftstronomers  had  giren 
faopoB  of  recognizing  any  conspicuous  traces  of  the  great  November 
system,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  display  of  sbootmg-BlarH*  VMmsi 
felt  for  aboat  five  boors  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  two  thonsand  per  bov. 
In  brilliancy  thoy  were  not  to  bo  compared  with  those  which  fell  durisg  tbf 
memorable  display  of  Novombor,  1860;  bntthey  were  fully  as  nnt&erffsf. 

It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  after  so  much  has  been  tdA 
iind  written  about  the  November  meteors,  many  of  the  observerB  of  tht 
r&cent  4lisplay  shonid  have  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  that  now  «i^ 
bratod  system  or  stream.     Were  this  the  case,  although  the  | '  "■« 

would  not  be  without  interest,  yet  we  should  scarcely  caro  to  ■ :  m 

these  pages.  For,  to  say  truth,  the  subject  of  the  November  sbootiiigi* 
stars  has  booomo  somewhat  weU-wom ;  and  moreover,  there  is  scaree^y  ■ 
feature  of  that  system  which  may  not  be  found  fully  described  in  esbst 
treatises  on  astronomy.  But  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  was  tho  recent 
display  nltogother  unconnected  with  tho  Loonidos  (as  the  NoTcmfccf 
zDetoors  ore  called),  bat  there  are  circumBtances  which  give  it  a  peeoliar 
interest  and  flignificanco.  Carefully  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  thmv 
a  new  light  on  tlio  wliolo  sabject  of  meteoric  astronomy,  and  especially 
on  that  very  remarkable  relation  which  associates  meteors  vdih  cometa. 

Binco  it  chances,  also,  that  a  new  and  somewhat  startling  tbeoxy  of 
the  origin  of  certain  meteor  systems  has  recently  been  propounded,  and 
is  apparently  pnpportcd  by  evidence  of  considorablo  weight,  we  tbink  tb&t 
this  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  again  touching  on  a  subject  which  in 
November,  1871,  we  discussed  in  these  pages  at  some  length.  It  tnay 
be  remembered  that  in  the  paper  referred  to, — entitled  **  Meteon — Seed- 
bearing  and  othenvise," — we  showed  reasons  for  l»elieving  that  soma 
meteoric  masses  which  fall  on  our  earth  have  been  cxpoljed  either  from 
tho  snn  or  from  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-suns,  the  stars.  We  shall  now 
show  how  similar  evidence  must  (it  would  soom)  be  interpreted  in  tba 
case  of  metoor-systems  which  certainly  have  not  come  from  Uio  snn, 
wliilo  R  stellar  origin  is  almost  as  certainty  out  of  the  question.  Tb^ 
falling-stars  seen  on  November  :27  last  belong  to  this  category. 

But  it  may  bo  asked  in  tho  first  place  how  wo  can  bo  sure  that  tbofo 
Bbooting'Stars  were  not  Leonides.     The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  the  first  place  every  shower  of  falling-stars  comes  ascer  n 

a  deiinito  direction  as  a  shower  of  rain  falling  when  a  strong  i:  .    ly 

wind  is  blowing;  and  apart  (rom  all  question  of  date,  a  star- shower 
falliog  in  one  direction  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  one  falling  in  anolbor 
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diroction.  Now  the  contrflst  which  oxists  in  this  respect  between  the  so- 
cftUed  Kovembor  meteors — that  is,  the  LeomdcB — and  those  which  fell  on 
NoTomber  27  last,  was  of  the  most  decided  character.  The  Loonides, 
regarded  as  a  shower,  meet  the  earth  almost  fall  front ;  the  shower  of 
last  November  fell  firom  behind.  Hero  we  refer  to  the  earth's  motion  in 
her  orbit.  As  she  circles  round  the  sun  she  of  course  always  directs  her 
motion  to'vrards  some  point  npon  that  circle  in  the  heavens  which  marks 
the  sun's  seeming  j-early  jonmey  round  the  earth  ;  and  in  November  her 
course  is  directed  towards  the  constellation  of  the  Lion.  It  is  from  oat 
that  constellation  —  bo  for  as  appearances  are  concerned  —  that  tho 
Leonidcs  travel  to  meet  her.  Were  it  not  for  a  slight  fall  from  the  north, 
it  might  be  said  that  they  meet  her  full  front ;  and  their  couree  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  shower  boruu  by  a  Herco  wind,  and  meeting  a  person 
who  travels  so  as  directly  to  face  tho  wind.  But  the  shower  of  November  27 
came  &om  a  region  of  the  heavens  lying  somewhat  north  of  the  constella- 
tion Aries,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  long  way  from  tho  Lion  :  tho 
Ram  is  indeed  only  separated  by  the  Fishes  from  the  "Water-bearer ;  and 
on  November  27  the  earth  is  travelling  directly  away  from  a  point  in  tho 
Water-bearer  on  the  side  towards  the  Fishes.  So  that  the  shower  fell 
&om  behind.  It  came  downwards,  also,  or  from  the  north,  with  a  mncli 
greater  slant  than  in  the  cuso  of  the  Leoaides ;  and  it  fell  from  the  outer 
side  of  the  earth's  track — that  is,  from  tho  side  away  from  the  sun.^*^ 

There  con  bo  no  possibility,  then,  that  the  shower  of  last  November 
was  in  any  way  connected  «ith  tho  Loonides. 

Bat  another  question  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  Afetronomors  have 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  predicting  star-showors,  and  on  tho  whole  not 
without  snccess.  How  was  it  that  tlie  late  shower  had  not  been  in  any 
way  announced '? 

To  this  it  must  bo  replied  in  the  first  place  that  meteoric  astronomy  is 
a  science  of  quite  recent  birth.  A  very  few  years  ago  astronomers  were 
far  from  feeling  assured  that  meteors  are  astronomical  phenomena  at 
all.  Very  few  facta  were  known  which  could  enable  astronomers  to  make 
predictions  even  respecting  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable  meteor 
systems ;  while  it  wna  clearly  recognized  that  a  far  greater  number  were 
unclassified.  These  meteors — nporadic,  as  Humboldt  called  them — might 
l>e]ong  to  systems  copable  of  giving  rise  on  occasion  to  great  meteoric 
displays,  precisely  as  the  Leonides  for  a  score  of  years  in  succession  may 
show  only  a  few  stragglers,  and  then  during  several  years  produce 
remarkable  showers.  But  astronomers  could  only  recognize  tho  possi- 
bility of  such  displays,  In  the  case  of  nearly  all  those  meteor  streams 

*  If  a  Bomcnhat  conimonjilnce  illastration  (bat  the  spteit  whidi  occars  to  ub^  be 
permitted,  we  mny  compare  the  Lconidrs  to  n  BhoTTcr  of  missileb  thmwn  ot  a  rider  in 
a  circDS  from  llie  fnitit  &cnt  in  dio  lower  tier  of  boxes  »o  os  to  strike  him  in  the  facCt 
while  tho  sbowcr  of  la*it  NovcttiImt  may  l»e  e(ini(>are<l  lo  a  jshowcr  thrr^sn  from  iv  hock 
MAI  of  a  higher  tier  so  as  to  strike  hiia  from  above  and  from  the  outaidc,  bnt  also 
slightly  from  the  rear. 
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ivhich  wera  knonn  only  by  their  stragglord.     In  the  great  mi^onljrol 

infitanccs  thero  ia  absolutely  no  way  whatever  of  forming  Ilia  vh^qmA 
idea  as  to  the  possible  occnrrcncc  of  atar-Bhowers  belonging  to  any  gnw 
system.  There  is  scarcely  a  night  in  the  year  when  a  display  of  metean 
may  not  occur — a  display  belonging  to  a  recognized  meteor  stremm,  bid 
one  whose  period  has  not  been  detenninod. 

The  very  fact  that  astronomers  recognize  an  association  b«tv#«a 
meteors  aod  c(»mcU  shows  that  a  long  interval  mast  elapse  before  th« 
periods  of  most  of  the  meteor  systems  con  bo  detenained.  For  we  im 
that  the  November  meteors  exhibit  their  great  displays  at  int^rrals  of 
aboat  thirty- three  years,  thiH  bt?ing  the  period  of  the  comet  they  belovR 
to;  and  the  August  meteors  have  probably  an  interval  of  about  100 
years,  corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  comet  of  1802  ;  bat  mioy 
of  the  comets  observed  by  astronomers  have  periods  meaaureil  not  fcj 
decades  of  years,  but  by  conturiog,  and  even  by  thousands  of  yeais. 

Hut  it  cbaoees  that,  in  a  qniet  sort  of  way,  astronomers  had  dii 
the  possible  occorronce  of  a  star-shower  daring  the  last  week  ia  Nordmbcft 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  shower  actually  seen  was  the  one  tlus 
looked  fur.     The  circumstances  are  somewhat  remarkable. 

There  is — or,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  there  was — a  celebrated 
comet  called  Gambort's  by  the  French,  but  by  all  other  astronomcn 
named  after  the  German  astronomer  Biela.  This  comet  was  first  fairiy 
discovered  in  February',  1820,  though  it  had  been  seen  in  the  years  177!i 
and  1805.  It  was  found  to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  about  6}  years,  and 
on  a  path  approaching  very  closely  indeed  to  the  earth's.  Indeod,  great 
alarm  was  experienced  when  the  return  of  the  comet  was  expectc<l  ta 
1832  ;  for  it  was  shown  by  the  calculutions  of  astronomers  that  t^ 
head  of  the  comet  would  actnally  envelope  the  part  of  the  earth's  arbtl 
which  she  crosses  on  November  80.  This,  in  fact,  happened ;  bat 
since  it  happened  (as  predicted)  on  the  20th  of  October,  1682,  when  tlM 
earth  was  a  mouth's  journey  from  that  part  of  her  orbit,  of  coarse  Uiore 
was  no  collision.  Twice  more  the  comet  circled  on  its  wido  path, 
extending  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ;  and  again  in  1846  it  wmM  is 
oar  neighbourhood,  and  nnder  the  careful  telescopic  scratiny  of  astnmo* 
mers.  It  was  then  that,  almost  under  their  eyes,  the  comet  behaved  tn  a 
most  remarkitble  manner.  Up  to  the  li5th  of  Jauaary  the  comet  had 
presented  its  usaal  aspect,  a  round  hairy-looking  head  onclosing  a  brightar 
nadaus,  and  a  narrow,  stniigbt,  and  rather  short  tail ;  but  on  that  dajr« 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  telescopist  who  first  rccogni7.ed  the  ehaii|{ai, 
the  comet  was  found  to  be  double.  There,  in  the  place  of  the  aiogta 
comet  of  the  day  before,  were  **  two  distinct  cornels."  says  Sir  John 
Herschcl,  **  each  with  a  head,  coma,  and  a  little  nucleus  of  its  own ;  '* 
and  each  willi  a  tail  also,  if  the  pictures  by  the  Gorman  obsen'ere  are  lo 
be  trusted.  "  \Vliat  domestic  trtMiblo  caased  Iho  Beccpsion,"  proceed* 
rierschel,  '*  it  is  impossible  to  conjcctnie,  but  the  two  receded  farther  and 
farther  froia  each  other  op  to  a  certain  modornto  distance,  with  soma 
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degree  of  mntnal  communicalion  and  a  Tory  odd  iiitorchftngo  of  light — 
one  day  one  bead  being  brighter  and  another  the  other — till  Ihey  seem  to 
have  agreed  finally  to  part  company.  The  oddest  part  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, is  yet  to  come.  The  year  1852  brought  round  the  time  for  their 
reappearance,  and  behold  !  there  they  both  vroro,  at  about  the  same 
difitanco  from  each  other,  and  both  visible  in  one  telescope. 

In  1850,  when  the  comet  next  came  near  tlie  earth,  circumstanceB 
verc  snch  that  it  was  useless  to  look  for  it.  In  fact,  it  was  so  situated  as 
to  be  lost  in  the  son's  light.  But  in  1806  the  double  comet  should  hare 
been  well  seen.  In  the  confident  expectation  that  both  cornels  would 
appear,  astronomers  carefully  searched  the  track  which  bad  been  calcu- 
lated for  these  bodies,  but  without  success.  In  some  as  yet  unexplained 
way  both  tLe  comets  had  been  either  dissipated  or  destroyed. 

Now,  during  the  autumn  of  1872  another  period  of  the  comet's  revo- 
lution was  completed,  and  again  a  search  was  instituted.  Mr.  Hind 
calculated  the  path  of  the  chief  comet  of  the  pair  on  throe  different  suppo- 
sitions as  to  the  date  of  nearest  approach ;  more  core  was  expended  in 
the  search  than  in  ISGO  (when  the  non-appearance  of  the  comet  took 
astronomers  by  surprise) ;  but  all  attempts  to  rediscover  the  comet  proved 
ineffectual^  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  among  astronomers  that 
Biela's  comet  will  never  be  seen  again  as  a  comet. 

We  do  not  discuss  here  the  probable  manner  or  oaase  of  the  comet's 
dissipation,  because  for  our  present  purpose  we  only  require  to  consider 
those  parts  of  the  comet's  history  which  are  related  to  the  recent  meteoric 
display.  The  association  between  the  star-shower  and  the  vanished  comet 
must  DOW  be  indicated. 

We  have  seen  that  the  comet's  pftth  croBses  close  by  the  earth's. 
Consequently,  the  association  between  comets  and  meteors  now  recog- 
nized by  astronomers  leads  ns  to  expect  that  the  earth,  in  crossing  the 
comet's  track,  would  be  saluted  by  meteors.  What  we  have  learned  from 
the  November  meteors  teaches  us  further  to  expect  that  the  most  remark- 
able display  of  these  Bielan  meteors  would  occur  when  the  earth  crossed 
the  comet's  track  soon  uftcr  the  comet  had  *'gono  that  way."  So  that 
since  the  comet  passed  early  last  autumn,  it  was  to  bo  cxpcct-ed  that  the 
earth's  passage  of  the  comet's  track  hito  in  the  autnmn  months  would  be 
attended  by  a  meteoric  display. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  in  1632  the  earth's  destmetion  was  expected 
because  the  comet  crossed  the  part  of  the  earth's  orbit  which  she  traverses 
on  November  80.  So  that  if  matters  had  remained  unaltered  a  display 
of  Bielan  meteors  was  to  be  expected  on  the  night  of  November  80. 
But  it  was  known  that  the  plac£  of  passage,  owing  to  perturbations  of  the 
comet,  is  shifting  backwards  along  the  earth's  track,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  November  27,  the  very  day  of  the  recent  star-shower,  would 
correspond  with  the  time  of  the  earth's  crossing  the  comet's  track.  For 
Dr.  Weiss,  a  Qermon  astronomer,  calculated  that  in  1858  the  dato  of 
passage  would  be  November  28  ;  and  comparing  Ihift  ^^Vki  ^'^  W^  ^^ 
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iu  1680  the  duio  woe  November  80^  wo  see  that  tho  cUUe  for  iha  pnHl 
jear  would  bo  November  27.* 

Next,  aa  to  tho  diroction  m  which  BioUn  meteors  would  baIbU  Ik 
earth.  The  comet  travels  in  the  sumo  diroction  round  the  son  w  tk 
earth,  and,  moving  more  swiftly  than  tho  earth  when  in  her  oei^biir 
hood,  can  manifestly  only  reach  her  from  behind.  The  comet  also  «junu 
her  truck  from  the  outside,  travelling  on  a  path  aUgUtly  inclined  doQ* 
words,  or  from  the  north.  All  this  agrees  with  what  w^  stated  «bov»  m 
to  tho  ooureo  of  tho  meteors  seen  last  November.  Hut  the  agreeSMSft  • 
very  close  indeed  whon  detailts  are  oomddercd.  We  can  tell  tha  verr  pui 
of  the  heavens  whence  the  comet  would  seem  to  como  if  at  any 
actually  overtook  the  earth ;  and  this  part  of  the  heavoos  (makioi 
calculation  for  the  year  1872)  would  be  close  to  the  feet  of  Andro 
Now,  the  beet  accounts  of  the  recent  meteoric  diisplay  doscribo  the 
as  having  its  *'  radiant  point**  in  that  very  region  of  tho  hoaTons. 
the  best  accounts,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  those  which  agreo  bait 
with  the  theory  that  tho  meteors  belonged  to  Biela's  comut,  bnt  tb(W 
which  came  from  the  most  pi*aotised  observers.  To  show  that  wo  ai«  ad 
oxoggeratiug  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  this  point,  we  quote  tho 
received  from  Professor  Grant,  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory.  Ptoi 
Grant  is  not  only  kno^-n  as  a  most  skilful  astronomer  and  math 
but  he  has  also  paid  special  attention  to  meteoric  phenomena.  We 
tho  whole  account,  partly  becanse  of  its  general  interest,  and  {lart^j 
becaase  it  gives  weight  to  tho  determination  of  the  i-adiioit  point.  "  At 
C.85,"  says  the  account,  *^  when  a  scries  of  observntious  were  commenced 
by  Professor  Grant  and  his  assistants  at  the  Observatory,  only  ioitx 
meteors  were  seen  to  full  within  five  minutes.  The  number  gradually 
increased,  tho  maximum  being  attained  at  a  quarter  post  eight,  when  801 
were  counted  by  one  observer  in  five  minutes.  As  the  r^on  of  o' 
vation  of  any  one  person  was  necessarily  limited,  wo  may  asBumo  thai^ 
whole  number  actually  visible  in  the  heavens  was  mnch  greater,  and  Qttt 
it  would  not  bo  leas  than  1,000  within  tho  time  Bpocifiod.  From  8.15 
onwards  the  meteoric  shower  gradually  lessoned,  until  at  10.10  only  fifty 
ehooting-stars  wero  counted  in  five  minutes.  Tho  radiant  point  was  a 
little  above  the  star  Gamma  Andromodn.  At  times  three  or  four  m&Uoa 
durled  at  once  across  the  sky,  Uko  a  shower  of  serpents,  some  of  thstt 
leaving  behind  masses  of  light  of  a  pale  red  colour."  Again,  Mr.  £.  J. 
Lowe,  of  tho  Uighfiold  House  Observatory,  Nottinghami  telegraphed  w 
follows  on  Wednesday  ni^^ht:  "  From  ten  minntes  to  six  to  the  prosciii 


*  It  would  not  bo  dMinblc  to  enter  here  iota  tho  recondite  ooofrtdoratJofui  %Scc&ti$ 

tho  cjiUnmted  iMmitiim  of  the  comet's  paili.  What  l^  Btdd  ab(->vo  culHcci  to  nhow  In  a 
Rcnr-ml  wav  that  Nnrpmbcr  S7  ia  nti<»il  th«  right  ilato  nt  present ;  but  the  i^ 
fthiftin^  of  Lfati  date  takw  place  in  a  Tcry  emnplirntcd  foablon,  ibc  lucro  d««cri}>Ckia  of 
which  would  bo  iinito  miituitod  fiv  thcM  iwgcs,  while  tho  cxpUmadoo  ci>ald  only  be 
nndcnlood  bv  iho  motiicmttticiau. 
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timo  (7.80),  a  Teiy  great  shower  of  meteors  Las  fallen.     Tliey  Btill  cou- 
tinae.     The  radiant  is  iu  Andromoda/' 

It  thas  appears  certalu  that  the  display  of  November  27  was  a  shower 
of  Bielan  meteors.  Bat  the  reader  may  desire  tu  have  some  evidence 
shoA^'ing  that  this  is  not  an  after-thought,  but  in  accordauiie  with  ideas 
expressed  hcforc  the  display  toolc  place.  It  may  bo  wellt  therefore,  to 
mention  that^  in  tho  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  pablished 
on  Octo1>or  2i,  1872,  a  month  before  tho  star-shower,  there  appeared  a 
list  of  182  meteor  streams,  amongst  which  is  one  (No.  120),  whose  date 
is  set  at  November  80  by  the  Italian  observers,  Sohiaparolli  and  Zezioli, 
while  onr  English  metcor-studcnts  sot  it  down  for  November  25 ;  and  not 
only  is  the  radiant  of  this  shower  set  In  Andromeda,  but  tho  remark  ia 
appended  that  tho  shower  is  "  supposed  by  d'Arrost  and  Weiss  to  be  con- 
nected with  Biola's  comet.*'  Then,  in  the  sumo  number,  but  in  another 
ortirlo,  ProfuEsor  Herschel  invites  astronomoi*s  to  be  on  tho  watch  for  a 
display  of  Biclan  meteors,  mentioning  that  '*  the  date  of  the  earth's  passago 
thi-ough  the  comet's  orbit  now  falls  in  the  end  of  November." 

But  tho  actual  appearance  of  the  shower,  so  soon  after  Biela's  comet 
hod  passed,  combined  with  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  movements 
of  the  meteors  and  the  poeliiou  of  the  comet's  path,  must  be  regarded  as 
rendering  certain  that  which  before  had  been  but  highly  probable.  Those 
who  witnessed  the  display  of  November  27  may  bo  perfectly  assured  that 
they  were  then  watching  the  fall  of  bodies  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  comets  ever  studied  by  nBtrouomcrs.  Tho  ooUision 
so  dreaded  in  1832  was  in  1872  actually  in  progross;  the  process  of 
dissipation  commenced  in  January,  1646,  was  illustrated  and,  perhaps, 
carried  to  a  iarther  stage  last  November  ;  and,  lastly,  the  disappearance  of 
Biela's  comet  becomes  explicable  when  we  perceive  of  what  slight  mate- 
rials the  comet's  train  is  formed.  During  tho  five  hours  of  the  display 
the  earth  tonnellod  a  path  (as  it  were)  through  this  train — a  path  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  long,  imd  having  a  circular  section  nearly 
8,000  miles  in  diameter ;  and  yet,  in  this  enormous  tubular  section  of 
tlio  train,  having  a  volume  of  about  twelve  millions  of  millions  of  cubic 
miles,  thoro  wcro  but  some  thousands  of  scattered  shreds  of  matter,  so 
minute  as  to  be  unable  to  penetrate  our  atmosphere.  Melted  and 
Taporized  high  in  tho  more  tenuous  regions  of  the  atmosi>horo.  thcso 
BUaU  bodies  doubtless  sank  in  the  form  of  an  impalpablo  powder  to  tho 
surface  of  tho  earth,  occupying  many  days,  perhaps^  in  their  descent. 

We  aro  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of  certain  circumstances  in 
shooting-star  displays  which  aro  essentially  difieront  from  those  which  wo 
took  into  aeeoont  in  dealing  with  mctooriteB  and  a^-rolitus. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  a  part  of  our  evidenco  respecting 
meteorites  was  based  on  the  actual  analysis,  chemical  and  microscopical, 
of  masses  which  have  fallen  upon  the  earth  from  iutorplanotary  spaces. 
Bhooting-stara  do  not  fall  as  mosses ;  and  though  their  nature  may  be  to 
8omo  extent  inferred  from  ^tho  spectroscopic  anal^sia  oC  \kiKfa  \i^^^  ^ 
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v,'A\  as  from  iho  coBsideration  of  the  quiuitity  of  light  which  ihay  mA, 
we  M*d  nnable  to  apply  to  them  tho  roaBOuing  which  had  chief  w«^  a 
iho  eosd  of  meteorites.  Wo  Cflnnot  assert  tlmt  tho  subtttance  of  ahooting- 
•tare  came  originnllj'  from  eomo  star  or  eao  in  Bpnce,  on  tha  stnagkk 
either  of  Lho  molocnlar  alructaro  of  thoso  boiUcs  or  of  their  choruictl  eoB- 
ditiou,  fur  v/e  konw  absolutely  nothing  on  cither  point.  A  shootisg*ibr 
may,  for  aught  that  is  kuo\ra,  coatain.  like  motooric  iron,  an  exceas  «f 
oocluded  hyiJrogon  ;  or,  whtm  it  first  rcitches  oar  •tm  *  ,  ic  ragt 
Lavo  that   pectiliar   microscopical  stracture  which  has  1  Sorby  ii 

rogard  ccrlain  motooriteB  as  expeUod  from  glowing  orbs  like  our  ffoa  tsl 
his  fullow  BUDS :  but  wc  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  tUktt 
condition  prevails. 

There  are  certain  circumstonceg,  however,  about  such  m   '  -  ap 

as  the  liConidcs,  Parsoides,  and  thoso  Biclan  Bhooting-stsirs,   >  i. 

very  decided  bearing  on  tho  gaestion  of  their  origin. 

If  a  motooric  mass  wore  expelled  from  tho  sun,  it  ■wonld  rt  taru  ij 
BUD,  imlcss  either  it  encountered  one  of  the  planets,  or  else  hail 
expelled  wiih  a  velocity  great  enough  to  carry  it  for  ever  away  from  tk 
BUD.  For  tho  latter  event  to  happen,  a  velocity  of  about  380  miles  pv 
second  miist  be  imparted  ;  and  then  the  body  would  pass  away  not  oolj 
from  the  sun,  but  &om  the  eolar  system,  and  after  a  few  millions  of 
had  elapsed  would  pay  a  vuiit  to  some  other  star.  After  circling  art 
this  star,  the  body,  if  it  escaped  coUiBlon  with  one  or  other  of  the  ^rarlik 
circling  around  tlic  star,  and  if  its  coarse  carried  it  clear  of  tho  star  itseU« 
would  pass  away  again,  and  enjoy  another  interstellar  journey  lasting  tat 
a  few  millions  of  years. 

Of  course  the  same  holds  with  meteors  visiting  our  system  from  other 
stars.  They  roach  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  solar  system  ailcr  a  joarDcy 
lasting  millious  of  yuurs  (even  when  they  come  from  tho  r.-  -ni 

if  they  escape  entanglement  in  our  system,  they  return  t.i 
depths,  though  not  by  the  road  which  brought  them  hero. 

Now  iho  shooting-star  systems  we  have  mentioned  behave  m 
another  fashion.  Thoy  travel  round  tho  sun  in  closed  orbits  and  in 
of  moilcrate  length.  Most  of  them  do  not  approach  tho  sim  within  tftj 
or  sixty  millious  of  miles,  so  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  their  having 
onco  been  expelled  from  the  son.  For  even  if  a  body  oxpellud  from  tha 
son,  instead  of  returning  directly  to  him,  were  enabled  (through  the  effddi 
of  planetiu-y  perturbatiou)  to  steer  clear  of  his  mass,  its  course  wonU 
ULverlheless  pass  very  near  to  him  for  ever  after. 

Whence,  then,  can  these  meteor  streams  come  ?  They  cannot  have 
come  originally  from  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  only  by  entuuglument  in  our 
system  that  meteor  systems  cumiug  from  other  suns  can  bo  <*>  tr; 

circle  around  the  sun.     So  that  hitherto  tho  Uicor)*  has  hen  \ 

that  these  meteor  systems  ore  actually  visitants  from  interstellar 
which  have  been  entangled  by  the  attraction  of  iBome  one  or  other  tn 
planets  of  the  solar  nysteia,  aiid  ao  compelled  to  take  ap  their  present  pal 
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But  it  has  roccnlly  bepn  poiotfid  oak  that  enonnoTiB  dlfficalties 
surround  tbiB  thoory.  The  giaut  planets,  Neptune.  Uranus,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter,  undonbtodly  havo  power  Anongh  to  compel  a  viBitant  from  inter- 
planetary Fpace  to  circle  in  a  closed  orbit  round  the  aaUf  if  only  the 
coarse  of  the  said  visitant  carries  him  near  enough  to  the  particular  giant 
planet  which  is  to  accomplish  the  work.  But  the  approach  must  be  very 
close  indeed,  or  else  the  viaitant  will  not  be  entreat^id  to  stay  within  our 
system.  The  matter  is  a  very  simple  one.  W'hut  induces  the  body  to 
vUU  our  solar  system  is  the  sun's  attraction.  This  force  acts  ua  the  body 
(or  millions  of  years  before  the  body  reaches  even  thu  oat^kixta  of  our 
system,  and  io  the  coarse  of  those  years  the  body  acquires  an  enormous 
Telocity  sunwards.  This  velocity  would  carry  it,  if  undisturbed,  close  up 
lo  the  auo,  round  whose  orb  the  body  would  swiftly  make  a  lialf  circular 
swoop,  and  would  then  bo  carried  away  by  the  action  of  the  very  same 
velocity  which  had  brought  it  close  to  the  sun.  If  tbifl  is  to  bo  pre- 
vented, it  can  only  be  by  some  planet  depriving  the  body  of  a  certain 
portion  of  its  velocity,  and  so  taking  away  (in  fact)  its  power  of  retreating.* 
To  do  this  a  planet  must  be  peculiarly  placed.  It  mu&t  be  nearly  on  the 
course  of  the  arriving  body  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  su^cient :  indued, 
the  action  of  a  planet  so  placed  would  simply  be  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  Uie  body  as  it  approached,  aud  it  is  precisely  the  contrary  effect  which 
is  in  the  long  run  io  bo  produced.  A  planet  must  bo  so  placed  that  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  place  where  the  body  will  cross,  but  not 
80  neur  as  to  exert  its  moat  powerful  actiou  uttlii  Ow  bmhj  hun  jmstnul  that 
place,  7'Ac'n,  the  body  being  ju«/  in^ith  the  planet's  couree,  and  travelling 
Bunworda,  the  planet  should  bo  at  its  very  nearest,  and  so  exert  its 
groatcEt  pull  in  drawing  the  body  baek.  The  whole  affair  must  be 
moDftgod  very  neatly,  so  to  speak  ;  for  the  body  will  inevitably  go  past 
very  quickly,  and  thus  tbo  planet  has  very  little  time  during  which  to 
exert  it8  power.  Unless  the  planet  gets  a  really  effective  pull,  owing  to 
the  closeness  of  the  body  at  the  critical  moment,  tbo  body  will  escape  scot- 
free.  And  this  applies  quite  an  forcibly  to  the  greater  giants,  Saturn  aud 
Jupiter,  as  to  tbo  leaser  giants,  Keptune  and  Uranus  ;  for  though  the  two 
former  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  rettpcct  of  attractive  power,  they 
have  to  deal  with  much  more  swiftly  moving  bodies.  A  visitant  fi-om  the 
celestial  deptlia  would  pass  the  orbit  of  Neptune  with  a  velocity  of  only 


•  The  cam  may  be  thoi  Tllnstrafed  : — When  an  elastic  hall  falls  from  a  prrat  boiglit 
on  a  hflid  Borface,  it  reboundi  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  had  fallen,  lint 
fcuppoae  a  netting  to  He  iutcrpD<H'<l  (not  fur  frura  the  banl  aurface),  and  that  thcin(;U 
the  body  bums  its  rray  through  thu  netting,  it  onty  does  so  at  the  expend  of  t)ic 
licat  part  of  iVf  velucitr  :  then  the  body  will  not  nt>oan<l  to  a  great  height,  even 
though  the  netting  be  retnovefl,  A  planet  may,  in  like  manner,  inlerfcrc  with  a  body 
iipproarhing  the  *«n  from  vutcr  apace  ;  and  tbongh  the  body  may  get  i*»t  the  plnnet. 
It  niiiy  only  ilo  so  at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion  of  its  velocity ;  and  thi'n  in&tend 
of  returniug  tu  the  interatcllar  depths  it  will  pass  away  bat  to  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  nuu  (after  its  perihelion  swoop). 

TOL.  XJtVlT. — KG.  157.  ^. 
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ftbont  fivo  miles  per  socond,  while  it  wonld  cross  the  orbit  of  JapiUr  d  ^ 
rate  of  about  twelve  miloft  per  eocoud. 

Now,  if  this  were  all,  there  would  sUll  be  stroDg  reason  for  dmltto; 
whether  it  really  has  been  by  the  entanglemeDt  of  risitors  &om  iatenldht 
flpftco  that  meteor  streams  have  been  introduced  into  the  solar  ^i<«. 
Remembering  that  the  orbits  of  the  giunt  planets  are  &am  a  thonail 
milliouB  to  5^500  millions  of  miles  in  span,  we  soe  how  enormous  %n  tb 

chances  against  one  of  these  planets  occupying  jast  that  sliorf  -^i ";  M 

thoueaud»  of  miles  lu  length)  of  its  orbit  where  it  could  act  f.^:  1 1 

body  crossing  that  orbit  in  its  journey  from  outer  space.  Cut,  ih- 
reason  whatever  vrhy  a  body  so  arriving  should  cross  the  orbit  vt  '.•--.-^ 
of  the  planets.  Indeed,  the  chances  are  enormously  in  favoor  of  ita  ptl^ 
crossing  the  great  plane  of  the  planetary  movements  Cur  awmj  fronj^f 
planetary  orbit.  Thus,  even  from  the  considerations  already  tak«a  IMI 
account,  we  see  that  either  thoro  must  bo  an  inconcoivably  ennmatt 
number  of  visitants  from  outer  space,  or  the  giant  planets  wont  J  baveM 
A  poor  chance  of  entrapping  even  a  few  meteors  ;  whereas  we  know  Ibft 
the  number  of  meteor  streams  existing  within  the  solar  eystem  moil  h 
counted  by  milUons. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  To  catch  a  single  Tisilant  from  ooUr 
Bpace  is  a  task  altogether  easy  by  comparison  with  the  task  of 
a  group  of  such  visitants.  Now  to  take  a  single  instance,  tlio  Noi 
meteor  stream  occupies  at  present  a  region  many  millions  of  times 
than  the  sun,  it  has  supplied  already  many  myriads  of  falling-stars,  sal 
at  a  Tery  moderate  computation  it  contains  many  billions  of  the  boififii ' 
whoso  fall  into  our  atmosphere  produces  meteoric  displays.  In  ita  pfv 
sent  condition,  not  the  united  power  of  all  the  ^nt  planets  coold  i 
the  work  originally  (according  to  theory)  executed  by  Uninaa  (one 
least  of  them),  and  send  the  November  meteors  away  into  outer 
But  with  every  allowance  for  the  process  of  dispersion  which  is  aa 
to  have  lengthened  and  widened  and  deepened  this  syBtcm,  is  it  eonoeiv* 
able  that  it  was  ever  so  compact  as  to  enable  Uranus  to  execato  tlu 
neat  strategic  movement  by  which  he  is  snpposed  to  have  captoned  lb» 
whole  flight  ?  If  Schiaparelli  himself,  who  has  taken  a  chief  part  b 
advocating  the  theory,  is  to  be  believed,  a  flight  of  meteors  arriving  from 
outer  space  would  necessarily  assume  a  cylindrical  or  lengthened  shap* 
long  before  it  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  our  s^'stcm.  In  this  case, 
Uranus  certainly  could  not  have  captured  more  than  a  smal!  portion  of' 
tho  original  flight  of  meteors,  and  wo  are  left  to  form  the  mostEtnpeBdaMj 
conceptions  of  that  cloud  of  celestial  viflitants,  if  a  mere  fxagmeni  fonaed 
the  November  meteor  system.  But  taking  only  what  wo  know,  iro 
that  the  November  meteor  slTeam  is  now  a  part  of  the  Bolar  system,  aul 
therefore  if  Uranus  over  acted  in  tho  manner  supposed,  bo  mnst  haiv 
captured  at  least  all  the  November  stream  at  present  rccoguiMd.  Thai 
stream  must  once  have  been  many  million  times  more  compftct  thftik  it  It 
at  prcsfcfnt ;  its  associated  comet  must  once  have  been  so  condensed  {sod 
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10  close  company  with  the  meteors)  as  to  be  utterly  anlike  the  comet 
which  Dr.  Haggins  examined  with  his  spectroscopo  in  18G6 ;  and  in 
fine,  added  to  all  the  marvels  of  the  capture  itself,  we  have  to  aeconnt 
for  Uie  most  astoauding  changes  of  condition  alike  in  comet  and  in 
meteor  train. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselvos 
in  accounting  not  only  for  all  the  known  meteor  systems,  but  for  the 
myriads  of  meteor  systems  which  must  exist  in  order  to  explain  (with  any 
degree  of  probability)  the  fact  that  the  small  earth  encounters  bo  many. 
Thus  it  appears  that  SchiapareUi's  ideas  as  to  the  onyin  of  the  meteor 
streams  now  forming  part  of  our  solar  system  are  open  to  grave  exception. 
It  appears  to  ns,  indeed,  that  they  are  demonstrably  untenable  in  at  least 
the  great  majority  of  known  inRtances. 

We  have  thus  been  careful  to  exhibit  the  great  difficulties  which  sur- 
ronnd  Bchiaparclli's  views,*  because  the  theory  which  we  are  about  to 
describe  seems  at  fijrst  sight  too  wild  and  fanciful  for  acceptance.  It 
is  only  by  showing  the  weakness  of  the  only  other  theory  thus  far 
advanced  that  wc  can  hope  to  claim  attention  for  that  which  is  now  to  be 
brought  forward  ;  though  we  hope  to  show  that  the  new  theory  has 
stroDg  independent  evidence  in  its  favour. 

Since  the  November  meteors  (still  to  follow  their  history)  were  once 
very  near  to  Uranas,  for  so  much  is  certainly  known,  while  nevertheless 
it  is  very  diiBcult  to  believe  that  he  captured  them  (acting  as  officer 
for  the  son)  in  the  condition  of  a  very  compact  cloud  or  flight,  no 
resource  seems  open  to  ns  but  to  believe  that  bo  expelled  them  from  his 
own  orb  by  some  mighty  eruptive  action.  And  if  we  accept  this  view  in 
the  case  of  the  NoTember  meteors,  we  must  adopt  a  similar  interpretation 
of  the  origin  of  meteor  systems  generally. 

The  new  theory  is  then  simply  this,  that  the  streams  or  mfslema  irhich 
firoduee  ditpfitys  of  Jshooting'Stariff  as  H'tll  as  the  comets  with  which  mch 
streams  arp  ossociated,  were  at  tome  diMant  rjioch  e,vjiel  led  from  the  inimor 
"/  one  or  other  of  the  major  planets  uhick  revolve  outside  the  tone  oj 
asteroids* 

This  theory  sonnda  very  startling  at  a  first  hearing.  Yet  let  it  be 
rememborod  that,  (1)  wc  have  been  almost  forced  to  believe  that  meteoric 
masses  have  been  expelled  from  omr  sun  or  his  fellow  suns ;  (2)  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  major  planets  were  once  in  the  condition  of  suns 
(even  if  they  ore  not  at  the  present  time  the  scene  of  processes  resembling 
sohir  action) ;  and  (3)  if  a  large  sun  can  expel  matter  from  his  globe  with 
the  enormous  velocity  necessary  to  carry  such  matter  for  ever  away  from 
him,  it  is  more  than  conceivable  that  smaller  suns  should  be  competent 

*  It  ninst  be  andentooU  that  our  objections  by  no  means  extend  to  the  important 
theory  e^lul>Ii»^beil  by  Sdiiaparclli,  tliut  mcteuts  and  c-oniets  ure  associiited.  It  wh» 
in  recoptition  of  thin  theory,  and  certainly  not  in  deference  to  his  ideas  as  to  the 
origin  of  metcon,  that  the  Aitronomical  Society  receittir  atrardcd  its  gold  modal  to 
SchiaparclU. 
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io  expel  matter  from  thoir  snbstaQCO  with  the  mucb  snudlttr  -vtlocs^ 
noceBsary  to  free  such  matter  from  the  attraction  of  the  parent  pUtei 
It  mipht  also  be  added,  that  Binco  we  explain  tlio  downfaU  of  kean 
masses  as  duo  to  solar  emptive  energies,  it  appears  rc^asoimble  to  isie 
that  tho  **b'ghter  metal"  of  the  shooUng- stars  is  dao  to  the  eni|ilni 
energies  of  minor  enns.  And  it  would  appear  to  confirm  this  opinioo  kbt 
80  iar  as  observations  have  hitherto  extended,  all  the  niotcorie  bStmsi 
which  really  belong  to  the  solar  system  (and  thus  come  under  tl^e  ahim 
reasoning)  prodnce  displays  of  shooting- stars  only,  not  caetiog  downnyM 
tbe  earth  any  aerolitic  masses,  while  all  the  comets  which  are  of  eaD- 
paratively  short  period  are  in  like  manner  of  secondary  iisporiaiiev  ■ 
respects  their  dimensions. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  theory  bo  surpnuf 
should  bo  supported  by  independent  evidence.  It  is,  indeed,  alvmn  • 
strong  point  in  favour  of  a  Uieoiy  thai  it  is  one  to  which  we  appeair  to  W 
driven  by  the  failure  of  all  others  which  bad  suggested  themsclTCiL  Bd 
it  is  characteristic  of  a  true  theory  that  it  not  only  meets  tbo  portienlv 
difficulties  which  haro  driven  the  rcasoner  towards  it,  but  snppli«s  >a 
explanation  of  other  circumstances  which  had  not  hitherto  been  interpnlcA. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result,  is  (ordinarily)  to  examiiM  lit 
new  theory  with  care  and  attention,  noting  in  particular  the  conseqaeoctf 
which  would  follow  if  tho  theory  wore  true.  Lot  ns  see  what  follows  Ens 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  in  the  present  instance. 

Let  us  begin  by  supposing  that  at  some  far  distant  epoch,  the  to 
giant  planets  were  all  in  the  position  of  minor  suns,  erupting  from  tinM  to 
lime,  and  with  great  energy,  masses  of  vaporous  and  molten  matter, 
much  (in  their  degree)  as  the  sun  is  now  understood  to  do.  Then,  whoD- 
cver  such  masses  were  fluug  forth  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the 
attraction  of  the  parent  planet,  they  would  forthwith  revolve  on  an  orbit 
round  the  sun.  Now,  those  that  the  planet  shot  oat  in  the  aat 
direction  that  tti^olf  was  travelling  in,  would  travel  faster  than  the  pJanM 
and  follow  a  wider  orbit.  We  should  never  see  any  traces  of  snch  mawnf, 
for  they  would  always  lie  far  beyond  our  range  of  view.  It  is  r«a8onal}]»lo 
conclude  that  we  should  have  the  heat  chance  of  detecting  those  which 
shot  backwards  so  as  to  have  their  velocity  as  greatly  reduced  as  pom 
But  without  for  the  moment  insisting  on  this,  it  is  eviilont  tlmt  for 
ejected  matter  ever  to  come  into  our  neighbourhood,  it  must  have 
perihelion  (or  place  of  nearest  approach  to  the  sun)  somewhere  nesr 
earth's  path,  and  its  aphelion  somewhere  near  the  path  of  ita  parooA 
planet.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  tbo  ejections  would  bo  such  fts  to 
produce  this  particular  result ;  but  every  one  of  the  comets  or  mel«or 
streams  hioivn  to  ut  should  exhibit  the  peculiarity  in  qnestion.  Now.  it 
is  the  fact  that  all  the  comets  which,  like  Biela's  and  tlie  comet  belongiz^ 
to  the  Leonidcs,  have  short  periods,  have  their  aphelia  lying  elo~  '  ' 
orbits  of  one  or  otlier  of  tho  fonr  giant  planets.  Tbo  peculiar!! 
now  noticed  for  the  first  time.     It  is  so  marked  in  the  cose  of  the  cgimnt^ 


}]»lo 
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depODdcnt  on  Lhc  orbiL  of  Japilcr,  Lhai  they  have  been  called  Japiter'a 
comot- family.  la  the  case  of  Noptaoe,  ngaio,  there  is  a  Icsa  numerooa 
group  of  the  kind,  so  well  marked,  thai  jn  tbe  plan  of  their  orbits  friven  in 
Mr.  Dunkin's  sopplement  to  Lardner's  Handbook  of  Astronomy,  the  paths 
appear  rb  though  they  had  been  purposely  set  in  symmetrical  adjustment 
with  rcgpect  to  Neptune's  orbit. 

Again,  we  may  assume  that  Jupiter,  who  exceeds  in  mass  the  united 
mass  of  Neptune,  Uranus,  and  Saturn,  would  vomit  forth  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  mixed  masses  uf  vnporiKed  and  molten  matter. 
It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  comets  which 
circle  La  closed  orbits  around  tho  sun  belong  to  tho  Jovian  family  of 
comets,  tho  remaining  third  being  distributed  among  the  other  three  giant 
planets. 

Yet  although  these  circumstances  agree  satisfactorily  with  tho  now 
theory,  they  ore  not  altogether  convincing  ;  simply  because  they  might 
be  expected  to  follow  if  the  theory  were  sound  which  regards  the  giant 
planets  as  the  disturbers  of  cometic  masses  arriving  from  interstellar 
space.  We  come  next,  however,  to  a  really  crucial  test  (suggested  to  the 
present  writer  by  Professor  Herschel,  to  whose  consideration  he  had 
submitted  tho  new  theory).  If  Jupiter  were  to  mtroduce  a  number  of 
comets  into  our  system  by  his  action  on  matter  arriving  from  without, 
we  should  recognize  in  these  comets  the  signs  of  their  extra-planetary 
origin,  in  a  diversity  of  motion  and  direction  corresponding  to  that 
recognized  in  the  great  comets  which  from  time  to  time  visit  oar  system 
from  without.  8ome  of  the  Jovian  family  would  travel  forwards  (that  is, 
io  the  same  direction  as  tho  planets),  others  would  travel  backwards, 
some  wonld  travel  nearly  in  the  level  of  the  planetary  motions,  others  on 
paths  more  or  less  considerably  iuclinod,  and  some  few  on  paths  nearly 
square  to  that  level.  But,  if  the  Jovian  comet-family  were  originally 
expelled  from  Japiter,  inasmuch  as  they  would  all  (besides  the  motion  he 
gave  on  ejecting  them)  partake  in  his  rapid  forward  motion,  we  should 
find  them  all  travelling  forwards  and  all  on  paths  not  greatly  inclined  to 
tlie  level  on  which  Jupiter  himself  travels.  Precisely  as  when  a  bomb 
explodes  iu  mid-air,  the  fragments  all  travel  In  the  general  direction 
which  the  bomb  had  before  pursued,  even  though  the  bursting  force  acts 
backwards  on  some  and  sideways  on  others,  so  it  would  bo  with  the 
matter  expelled  from  Jupiter.  Those  coxnetic  musses  which  we  recognize 
as  Jovian,  may  indeed  (as  snggested  above)  be  masses  hurled  by  Jupiter 
almost  directly  rearwards,  yet  that  would  still  leave  a  balonc'e  of  tho 
forward  motion  they  had  shared  with  him,  and  tbey  would  appear  as 
comets  having  a  direct  not  a  retrograde  motion.^'    And  in  like  manner, 

•  The  cam  may  b«  comjmrcd  to  that  of  water  flang  (not  too  sharply)  over  Hiv 
«tcm  of  a  swtftiv  advancing  ship  ;  ^ach  water  would  move  backn'ards  wiib  respect  tu 
ihe  shi|f,  but  seen  from  N)mu  station  nt  rest  nould  seem  to  move  forwordfi.  A^ 
Jupiter  travels  at  the  rate  of  ci(;bt  mWa  per  accond,  it  ia  rcAdJly  wen  (hot  matter 
rctirinp  very  ivriftlv  from  him  rcdrwordji  vronld  yet  be  advancing  in  reality. 
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inattfir  ejected  even  at  a  considerable  inclination  to  tho  level  in  vkd 
Jupiter  travelfi  would  j'ot  travel  nearly  in  thai  lord,  just  tia  a  b&U  wtie^i 
passenger  by  on  express  traiu  should  attempt  to  fling  Rtralglit  opwi 
would  in  reality  not  travel  Tertio&Uy  upwards  bat  Blantwise  with  rapid 
to  tho  groond. 

It  cerLaiuly  seems  to  be  u  circumstance  stroDgly  favotiring  the  ■* 
theory  that  this  relation  precisely  accords  with  the  observed  peeaUiotiB 
of  the  Jovian  family  of  comets,  it  had  been  noticed  reepeetuig  Kka 
(long  before  this  theory  had  been  thought  of)  that  they  ail  advaace,  mi 
thftt  they  all  travel  on  paths  moderately  inclined  to  the  genonU  WW  i^ 
tho  planetary  motions.  Sir  John  Herschel  spoke  thus  in  a  ledai 
delivered  in  1859,  and  published  among  his  Familiar  Estnyt. : — **  It  ii  i 
\QTj  remarkable  feature  that  all  the  comets  of  short  period  rerolvc  i 
iaaie  direction  round  the  sun  as  the  plunetSi  and  have  tlieir  < 
inclined  at  no  very  large  angles  to  the  ecliptic.'* 

Now  if  we  turn  to  Neptune,  which  travels  at  the  rate   of  o>nljr 
miles  per  second  (while  Jupiter  travels  eight  miles  per  aecond)^  we 
expect  to  find  a  different  state  of  things.     We  might  still  expect, 
to  find  tUc  greater  number  of  the  Neptunian  comets  trarelliog 
but  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  their  paths  lying  nearlv  in 
of  the  ecliptic.     Acoordiugly,  out  of  six  known  Neptunian  comets, 
that  &ve  travel  forwards  and  only  one  (Halley's  comet)  travels  back 
while  their  paths  are  found  to  show  every  variety  of  inclination, 
(Do  Yico's)  having  a  path  very  nearly  square   to   tho  level    in 
Ncptonc  himself  travels. 

Adopting  this  theory  of  comets  and  their  associated  meteor 
meteoric  astronomy  resumes  something  of  tlie  uniformity  it 
before  the  remarkable  evidence  was  obtained  which  has  rccentiy 
pellcd  astronomers  and  physicists  to  regard  some  meteors  at  any  rata 
the  results  of  solar  explosions.  All  comets  and  al!  meteor  STstefflf, 
matter  what  their  grade,  mast  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
expelled  from  the  various  orbs  which  people  space.  Onfit^  wbereaa 
great  meteoric  masses  owe  their  origin  to  suns,  tho  gtroains  of  sduIS 
motoors  which  produce  the  ordinary  falling-stars  owe  tbeir  birlb,  if  this 
theory  be  true,  to  tho  explosive  energies  of  orba  which,  like  the  gianl 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  lie  midway  in  bulk  and  might  betwaeo 
inhabited  worlds  such  as  the  Kartb,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mara, 
great  central  sons  like  the  orb  which  rales  and  noarishes  ottr 
system. 
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"  Spu3u — splash/'  went  ihaX  v^etched  dog  tLroagU  the  mud,  his  oars 
hanging  down  and  his  toil  between  his  legs. 

"  Oh  I  the  ugly  dog  1  "  criod  two  young  pria  who  wore  oarrying  homo 
clothes  from  thu  wash. 

"Ob!  th(]  ugly  brutu  1"  shouted  a  carter;  and  ho  gavo  his  whip 
a  loud  crack  to  frightou  him.  But  the  dog  took  no  heed  of  them.  Ho 
ran  patiently  on,  only  etoppiug  at  the  crossings  when  there  were  too 
many  carringee  for  him  to  pass,  but  not  Beeming  to  busy  himself  at  all  as 
to  what  people  said,  or  what  they  thouglit  about  him. 

Ho  rau  on  so  for  a  long  way. 

No  doubt  of  it,  he  was  an  ugly  dog.  He  was  lean  and  scraggy.  His 
coat  was  of  a  dirty  gray  colour,  aud  in  many  places  the  hair  was  worn  off 
in  patches.  Neither  were  there  any  tokens  that  he  had  ever  been  a  hand- 
some dog,  and  that  his  present  state  of  wrotoheduess  was  owing  merely 
to  sudden  misfortune.  Ue  looked,  on  the  contrary,  as  though  he  had 
always  been  an  ill-fed  dog,  having  desoltoiy  habits,  no  homo  to  go  to, 
and  seldom  anything  bettor  to  oat  than  a  clianco  bono  or  a  crust  picked 
up  iu  the  gutter.    Yes,  ho  was  certainly  a  miserable  dog. 

But  I  wondered  to  see  him  run  so  obstinately  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  when  there  was  room  in  plenty  for  him  on  the  pavement.  He  was 
a  small  dog,  and  by  trotting  close  under  the  shop-fronts  he  could  have 
slipped  unnoticed  through  the  crowd,  and  not  have  exposed  himself  to  be 
run  over  by  the  cabs  and  whipped  by  the  carters.  But  no  ;  ho  preferred 
the  road  where  the  mud  was,  and  he  ran  straight  before  him,  without 
lookiug  right  or  left,  just  exactly  as  if  he  knew  his  way. 

I  might  have  paid  nu  more  attention  to  this  dog,  for  there  are  enough 
of  whom  I  take  no  notice ;  but  I  obsen'ed  that  he  had  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  and  that  to  this  collar  was  attached  a  basket.  This  set  me  thinking ; 
for  a  dog  who  carries  a  basket  is  either  a  dog  sent  out  on  an  errand,  or  a 
runaway  dog  who  has  left  his  master,  and  does  not  know  where  to  go. 
Now  which  could  this  one  be  ?  If  he  was  a  dog  that  ran  on  errands,  why 
did  not  his  owners  feed  him  better,  so  that  his  ribs  sliould  look  less  spare. 
But  if  ho  was  a  dog  who  had  left  his  master,  and  run  away  into  the  world 
to  face  care  and  trouble  alone,  what  hardships  or  what  cruelties  had  he 
had  to  saffer,  that  he  should  have  taken  such  a  step  in  despair  ?  I  felt 
I  should  like  to  have  those  questions  answered,  for  there  was  something 
of  mystery  in  them  ;  I  therefore  followed  the  dog. 

We  wore  in  Oxford  Street,  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Duke  Street,  and  the  dog  was  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  Regent  Circus.    It  wag  a  dull  wet  day  in  winter ;  the  rain  had  baei 
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falling.  A  gray  fog  w&s  Bpreadiog  its  vapours  along  the  road,  umI  ewf 
rme  looked  cold  and  nncomfortablo.  A  fe\r  shops  were  baiiig  Uglilid  «f 
here  and  there,  for  cTening  was  settiog  in.  But  the  coatrasi  betweatti 
glare  of  the  gas  and  the  occaflionol  glow  of  the  red  coal  fires  bartiing  cbctfth 
in  the  grateB  of  ground-floor  parlours,  only  served  to  xnEOie  the  tfmM 
seem  more  dark  and  dreary.  And  yet  the  dog  went  patt4.riDg  OD,  gebf 
at  a  flort  of  quick  jog-trot  pace,  keeping  hia  cars  always  dowD,  a&d  pa^ 
no  attention  either  to  the  omnibuses  that  rolled  by  liim,  the  eottet' 
tnoogers  who  eworo  at  him,  or  the  othor  dogs  who  stopped  at  times  with  i 
puzzled  air,  and  gazed  at  him  with  silent  wonder.  1  had  to  step  ool  bet 
to  keep  up  with  him.  It  ia  astonishing  how  that  squalid  dog  coald  Inl 
I  was  afraid  more  than  once  that  he  would  distance  me,  but^  tbAnb  hi 
the  knack  ho  bad  of  always  keeping  to  the  middle  of  tbe  rxmd*  I  «h 
prevented  &om  losing  sight  of  him.  Wo  passed  North  Aadlej  SfciMt 
after  that  Duke  Street,  and  we  tlien  came  oppORito  a  small  ntrcet  w!d^ 
forms  a  very  narrow  and  dirty  thoroughfare  at  the  end  which  is  d«azc«1 
Oxford  Htreet.  Here  the  dog  patiscd  for  a  moment  and  appeared  to 
hesitnte  as  to  whnt  he  should  do.  Ho  made  a  few  steps  forwani,  (ba 
receded  ;  but,  finally,  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  and  entered  the  stTMt, 
still  trotting.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  dim  drizzling  rain,  whidi 
had  began  to  full  again,  the  cold,  and  the  fog  had  all  scared  away  tb* 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  one  or  two  sordid  cook-shops  that  line  bedi 
eides  of  the  way.  There  was  only  a  rug-aud-bouc-mau  sorting  brc^M 
bottles  at  his  door  and  coughing  whoezily  from  old  age  and  misery.  Tin 
dog  wont  on.  The  street  grows  wider  as  one  proceeds,  and  Ibe  ho' 
also  become  better  and  cleaner.  I  asked  myself  whether  tho  dog  to 
possibly  have  his  home  atwut  hero,  and  whether  ho  would  not  sodd 
disappear  down  an  area,  in  which  case  tho  romance  of  tho  thing  wciold 
have  been  ended,  and  I  should  havo  had  my  walk  fur  nothing.  Bat  do, 
ho  turned  abruptly  off  at  a  mows,  and,  after  a  few  seconds  of  the 
apparent  hesitation  as  before.  Blackened  his  pace  and  stopped  opposite 
pablic-honao. 

A  mows  18  never  quite  empty.  There  are  always  grooms  loafing  aboai 
in  doorways,  or  stable-boys  going  in  and  out  of  washhonses.  At  tb 
moment  when  tho  dog  and  I  appeared  a  coachman  was  hameseing  tw 
horses  to  a  brougham,  and  a  couple  of  men  were  helping  htm.  Oppositei 
and  exchanging  remarks  with  them  from  the  threshold  of  tbo  public -hoiif««1 
stood  a  servant  in  breeches  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe ;  the  dog  w&s  Btaodio; 
11 ;  but  all  at  once,  before  I  had  had  time  to  suspect  what  was  go 
hnppea,  he  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  conunonccd  walking  gra 
round  in  circles. 

Tho  man  with  tho  brooches  and  tho  cluypipe  uttered  a  cry  of  surpriM. 
The  two  others  and  the  coachman  raised  their  heads,  and«  upon  sm 
this  slningu  sight,  h^ft  their  work  and  clustered  np  to  look.      A  few  CDi 
people  attracted  by  the  noiae  came  and  joined  ns.     We  soon   fb: 
a  ring. 
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It  seemed  to  pleaee  Uie  dog  to  bcg  ns  all  around  him,  for  he  gravely 
wagged  Lis  tail  once  to  and  fro,  and  tried  to  put  more  Bpirit  into  hiB 
exercise.  He  walked  five  times  round  on  his  hinder  legs,  looking  fixedly 
before  him  like  ft  soldier  on  duty,  and  doing  his  beet,  poor  dog! — I  could 
see  that — to  make  us  laugh.  For  my  part,  seeing  the  others  remain 
speechless  in  their  astonishment,  I  langhed  aloud  to  encourage  him  ;  but 
ghail  I  say  the  truth  ?  I  felt  more  ready  to  cry.  There  was  something 
ineiprossihly  sad  in  the  eerjous  expression  of  this  lonely  dog,  performing 
by  himself  a  few  tricks  that  some  absent  mastor  had  taught  him.  and 
doing  60  of  bis  .own  accord,  with  some  secret  end  in  view  that  ho  himself 
only  could  know  of.  After  taking  a  moment's  rest  he  set  to  work  again. 
bat  this  time  on  his  fore-feet,  protending  to  stand  on  his  head.  And  what 
A  poor,  intelligent  head  it  was,  aa  almost  shaving  the  gronnd,  it  looked 
appcalingly  at  us  all,  and  seemed  to  say  :  '*  Please  do  not  play  any  pranks 
with  mo,  for  really  I  am  not  doing  Ibis  for  fun."  When  ho  had  walked 
ronnd  on  his  bead  until  ho  was  weary,  he  lay  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
ring  and  made  believe  to  bo  dead.  He  went  through  all  the  convulsions 
of  ft  dying  dog,  breathing  heavily,  panting,  suffering  his  lower  jaw'lo  ikll, 
and  then  turning  over  motionless.  And  be  did  this  so  well  that  a  stout, 
honest-faced  woman,  who  had  been  looking  on  without  laughing,  exclaimed, 
•'  Poor  beast !  "  and  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes. 

The  raiu  continaed  to  full,  but  not  one  of  us  thought  of  moving,  only 
the  dog,  when  he  had  lain  dead  a  minute,  got  up  and  shook  himself,  to 
show  OB  all  that  the  performance  was  ended.  He  had  displayed  the 
extent  of  what  he  knew,  and  now  came  forward  to  receive  his  fee.  He 
stood  np  on  his  hind-lcga  again  and,  walking  to  each  of  us  separately, 
Msnmed  the  posture  that  i&  popularly  known  ns  **  begging."  I  was  tht- 
first  to  whom  he  came.  Ho  gazed  at  mo  inquiringly  with  his  soft  eyes 
wide  opened,  and  followed  my  hand  patiently  to  my  waistcoat-pocket. 
The  basket  ronnd  his  neck  was  a  round  one  with  a  lid  to  it  tied  down  with 
string,  and  a  little  slit  in  the  lid  through  which  to  put  in  money.  I 
dropped  in  a  shilling  and  stooped  down  to  read  a  bit  of  crumpled  paper  I 
saw  hanging  loosely  from  the  coUar.  It  bore  these  words,  written  in  a 
shaky  baud:  ''This  is  the  dog  of  a  poor  man  who  is  bed-stricken  ;  be 
earns  the  bread  of  his  master.  Good  people,  do  not  keep  him  £rom 
returning  to  his  home."  The  dog  thanked  mo  for  my  offering  by  wagginj; 
his  tail,  and  then  passed  on  to  my  neighbour.  Human  nature  must  be 
kinder  than  people  think,  for  there  was  not  one  of  the  spectators — not 
even  ho  with  the  breeches  and  the  cluypipe,  whoso  (ace  had  impressed  me 
nnfavonrably, — but  gave  the  dog  something.  As  for  him,  when  he  had 
gone  his  round,  he  barked  two  or  three  times  to  say  good-by,  and  then 
pattered  contentedly  away  at  the  same  jog-trot  pace  be  bad  come. 

Ho  went  up  the  street,  and  I  followed  him,  but  when  we  had  resched 
Oxford  Street  be  qaickened  suddenly,  and  began  to  run  hard,  as  if  his  day 
was  ended  and  he  wanted  to  got  home.  Evening  had  quite  fallen  by  Ihi? 
time,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  go  after  my  funr-lef^^ed  tE^^%\Krs  ^^ 
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foot,  BO  I  cAlled  a  cab,  and  said :  "  Fallow  that  dog,"  tctj  mncb  to  Ik 
driver's  amazement. 

It  is  a  loDg  way  from  the  part  of  Oxford  Street  in  which  w«  im  ti 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  whore  the  small  dog  led  me.  Bui  I  shotdd  Imh* 
midorstood  the  joaroey  had  it  not  been  made  at  sncb  a  farioxxs  pace.  IW 
dog  never  once  lookod  round.  Twenty  times  I  thoagbt  ho  wooU  W 
crushed  by  passing  vans  or  carriages ;  but  somehow  ho  got  Lhroagh  il.  Be 
had  an  citraordiuary  tact  for  ilnding  a  passage  between  horses*  boo&,nL 
like  a  true  London  dof;  as  he  was,  he  showed  intimate  faxniliarity  with  ifl 
the  intricacies  of  croasiog^.  SliU,  It  was  some  relief  to  mo,  both  aula 
own  account  and  on  mine,  when  I  saw  him  branch  0^"  at  last.  I  wm 
beginning  to  fear  that  ho  would  never  stop,  that  ho  had  something  of  Ibi 
wandering  Jew  in  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that,  without  taking  Of 
rest,  without  even  pausing  for  an  instant  to  draw  breath,  euch  a  vexy  Imb 
dog  sbonld  keep  on  going  so  long.  Tottenham  Court  Road  (this  was  abid> 
eighteen  months  ago)  used  to  be  a  sort  of  fair  at  nigbt-tiuie.  '  It  i<  A 
lengthy  highway  running  amidst  a  tangled  network  of  sorrj  sLro«t8»  tin 
population  of  which,  from  dusk  until  the  hour  whon  the  pabUe-hovtf 
close,  used  to  spread  hungry  and  idle  amongst  the  counliess  booiha  wtiib 
had  then  not  yet  been  swept  away,  aud  where  shell-fish,  aoor  Iroit,  aad 
indigostiblo-lnoking  meat  were  sold  by  yelling  costermongars.  On  thi 
night  in  question,  when  I  went  there  in  pursnit  of  the  dog,  I  foresaw  thil 
I  should  be  led  to  one  of  those  sickly  nests  of  fover,  whero  poverty*  diiflNM^ 
aud  misery  have  their  abodes  set  np  in  permanence;  and  I  vrma  ail 
wrong. 

The  dog.  ronnbg  faster  than  ever  now,  as  if  he  felt  moro  afruid  U.z 
Ilia  basket  amongst  these  ravenous  crowds  than  he  had  dono  at  the  VViu; 
Knd,  boiled  suddenly  up  a  narrow  side  street,  where  there  was  00  rocn 
for  a  cab  to  pass.  I  paid  the  driver,  and  jumped  out.  It  wiu  a  fild);! 
street,  but  that  was  a  secondary  matter.  Whero  the  dog  went  I  wooU  gi>3 
and  thus  I  dodged  after  him,  first  down  a  crooked  alley,  then  ihroa^  • 
foul  court,  and  tahUy  np  a  passage  whero  ,it  was  pit<.-h  dark.  H«n  I 
groped  my  way  along  a  damp  wall,  and  stumbled  Qpon  the  first  step  of  a 
staircase.  Being  a  smoker,  however,  I  had  some  vesuvions  about  mo.  I 
struck  one,  lit  a  piece  of  twisted  paper  with  it,  and  by  the  caoment'd 
flame  I  thus  obtained  descried  the  dog  making  Lis  way  np  a  creaky  flight 
of  wooden  steps,  battered  in  places  and  rotting  from  mould.  Ho  barktd 
when  he  saw  the  light,  and  growled  uneasily.  But  I  softened  my  Toi««i 
and  cried  out,  **  Good  dog  I  good  dogl  "  trying  thereby  to  appoasa  him. 
I  suppose  his  instinct  told  him  that  I  was  not  on  enemy,  for  ho  tanitil 
round  to  sniiT  my  trousers,  and  when  I  stmck  a  second  veRuvian  Le 
coQBCDted  to  my  accompanying  him  withont  doing  anything  oIm  bat 
cootinuo  his  sniJBng.  Wo  went  up  throe  stories  in  this  way,  unlil  we 
roachod  the  giirret  Ooor.  There  were  two  doors  face  to  face,  and  oiM  of 
th^m  had  a  Ulch  with  a  piece  of  siring  tio<l  to  it.  The  string  daogM 
with  a  loop  at  its  end  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  >;rround.     The  ^g 
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raised  one  of  liis  forepaws,  pressed  it  on  ibo  loop,  nnd  by  Uiis  moons 
opened  the  door.     We  both  walked  in  togetlier. 

There  was  a  roshlight  baming  in  the  neck  of  a  ginger-beer  bottle. 
There  was  an  empty  saucepan  in  a  grate  without  a  Ere.  Some  tattered 
clothes  were  hanging  on  the  back  of  a  broken  chair,  and  some  bits  of 
plaster,  fuUoit  from  a  cracked  ceiling,  were  encumbering  the  floor.  On  tho 
splintered  deal  table  was  a  plate  with  a  eoUtary  bono  on  it,  and  next  to  it 
a  cnp  with  tho  handle  gone.  I  tamed  from  tho  sight  of  these  things  to  a 
mattreas  laid  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Tho  light  was  rendered  so  flicker- 
ing by  the  gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  the  window — to  which  bits  of 
newspaper  had  been  pasted  for  want  of  glass — that  I  coald  not  at  first 
dislingnish  very  olenrly  where  I  was,  and  what  I  saw.  I  cotild  only  hoar 
the  afleotionatd  whinings  of  the  dog,  and  vaguely  see  him  leaping  npoa 
some  one  against  whom  be  was  rubbing  hia  head,  and  whose  face  ho  was 
licking  with  an  exuberance  of  love.  I  heard  a  voioe,  too — but  a  voice  so 
basky  and  broken,  that  it  resembled  a  whisper — repeat  feebly,  "  Good 
dog — good  Jim  I  "  and  then  I  saw  a  hand  untie  the  basket,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  money  poured  out  on  tho  couch. 

'*  Good  Jim  I — good  Jim  !  "  went  on  the  cracked  voice ;  and  it  began 
counting,  '•  One,  two.  Oh,  good  Jim  1 — good  Jim  I  here's  a  shilling. 
One-and-throepencOi  one-and-ninepence,  two  shillings.  Oh,  good  dog  1 
thrt^e  and  a  penny,  three  and "      IJut  here  followed  a  terrified  shriek. 

'*  Who's  that  ?  "  cried  the  man,  covering  np  the  money  with  his  sheet, 
and  he  looked  at  me,  Uvid  and  haggard  with  the  ague  of  fever. 

'*  Don't  be  frightened,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  come  to  do  you  no  harm.  I 
am  a  fiicnd.  I  have  followed  your  dog  home,  and  I  desire  to  help  you  if 
you  are  in  need.'* 

Ho  seemed  to  bo  a  man  about  fifty,  for  his  hair  was  not  all  grey ;  but 
the  ghastly  hoUowncss  of  his  cheeks,  the  emaciated  condition  uf  his  body, 
and,  above  all,  the  gleam  of  disease  in  his  burning  eyes,  made  him  older 
tban  a  muu  of  ninety,  fur  they  told  more  plainly  than  words  could  have  told 
iLut  ho  had  ah-oady  one  foot  within  his  grave. 

My  tone  and  my  appearance  seemed  to  reassure  him ;  bat  he  continued 
to  hide  his  money. 

**  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir,"  ho  gasped, — ''a  verypoormrtn.  I  have  nothing 
but  what  my  dog  earns  me,  and  that's  nothing.  He  goes  out  to  idle  ;  and 
if  he  picks  up  a  lew  pence  "  (here  the  man  had  a  flt  of  hectic  coughing) — 
"  if  he  picks  up  a  few  pence,  sir,  it's  all  he  do  pick  up." 

I  felt  my  heart  ache,  for  I  guessed  the  truth. 

"  He's  not  an  idle  dog,"  I  said.  "  Has  ho  not  eamed  you  more  than 
three  shillings  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  air — no,  sir;  it's  throcponce,"  protested  the  miser,  trembling. 
**  It's  threepence — Ihroepence,  sir.     Look  and  see." 

And  bo  held  up  three  copper  coins  from  out  of  his  covering. 

**  Yon  are  very  ill,  my  man,"  I  said,  approaching  his  mattress.  *'  You 
most  let  me  send  you  a  doctor." 
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"  Ob,  air  I  DO,  no;  I — I've  no  money  to  give  tbDin.  Lei  SMalon 
please.  I'm  not  ill :  I  shall  bo  well  to-morrow.  It*B  notLiog  bot  »all 
—a— ft  cold." 

His  dog  was  conlinaiug  to  lick  bis  face.  I  remembered  tfa&t  the  pw 
brute  bad  not  eaten. 

"  Your  dog  must  be  hungry,"  I  observed;  "BballlgiveHim  IhiskoBe* 
He  has  earned  it  well." 

*'  Oh,  God  1 — oh,  God  1  Let  that  bono  aluno,"  iWltcred  the  nohiff^ 
wretch,  trying  to  rise  ;  "it's  my  sapper  for  to-night.  Jizz^  doesn't  net 
anything :  he  picks  np  plenty  in  the  streets.  Oh  1 — oh  !  I  ahtkU.  Bismif 
you  give  him  that  bone." 

*'I  will  bay  yon  something  to  eat."  I  answered,  taking  ap  the  boot,ki 
which  there  was  no  particle  of  (Icsh  loft.  **  Here,  Jim,"  said  1,  koMis^S 
oat.  But  the  dog,  instead  of  accepting  the  bone,  lookeil  wintfully  aX  ht 
master  to  a^k  fur  leave. 

"No!  no!  Jim/'   panted  the  miser  fearfully;  and   th^  dog  tnnd 

ij  his  bead,  refusiog  to  bo  enticed. 

How  long  have  you  been  laid  up  like  this  ?  "  was  my  next  qoestioin.  1 
was  growing  sick  at  heart. 

*•  Ten  weeks,  sir, — oh,  ten  weeks,"  groaned  the  man — who  had  CMO^ 
the  bone  oat  of  my  hand  and  thrust  it  under  hia  pillow — *' ten  wdeb. 
and  when  I  fell  ill,  the  dog  went  out  one  morning  and  brongbt  mo  bucks 
penny  in  his  mouth,  Siuce  then,  I  boaght  him  a  basket,  and  be  goes  c^ 
every  day  ....  but  he's — he's  idle,  sir — he's  idle ;  be  brings  me  r^ftiliiMr 
to  what  he  used  to  do  when  we  went  oat  together.  Yes — oh,  yes  !  he's  n 
idle  dog  t  " 


But  why  prolong  such  a  dialogue  ?  Is  there  anything  more  deprMnDg 
than  the  sight  of  moral  infirmity  coupled  with  bodily  disease.  ThW 
palsied  miser  was  a  rich  man  ;  at  least  rich  comparatively  to  bis  atatJoQ. 
He  had  made  himself  a  small  fortune  by  the  intelllgonce  of  his  dog,  mid  h^* 
sudden  illness,  instead  of  reducing  him  to  poverty,  had,  on  tbo  contrarr. 
only  added  to  his  means.  The  dog  oamod  more  alone  than  bo  bod  ever 
earned  with  his  master.  Each  morning  at  the  break  of  day,  he  went  oat 
with  bis  empty  basket,  and  every  nigbt  ut  sunset  he  returned  with  it  tialf 
full.  1  loaroed  this  from  the  miser's  neighbours  ;  honest  puop1c»  tbougli 
poor,  who  pretended  to  bcliovo  in  the  fevered  wretch's  tales  of  want,  im 
order  that  ho  might  not  have  cause  to  dread  them,  and  so  rufuso  the^ 
nocossary  scrvicos. 

There  is  a  groat  deal  of  this  innate  unsuspected  delicacy  in  Ibe  hearts 
of  the  working  poor.  These  rough  and  uncouth,  hut  kindly  natures, 
tended  the  gracdoss  miser  in  his  sickness.  They  bought  his  load  for  bin, 
they  washed  his  linen,  and  they  asked  for  no  payment  for  nn^tbiog  tliey 
did.  As  for  tbe  niibappy  man's  gold,  it  was  at  their  mercy ;  bat  tbe 
thought  of  touching  it  never  seemed  to  cross  their  minds. 

"  Oxdy/*  said  one  with  a  naive  accent,  "  I  think,  sir.  't  will  be  b«tt«r 
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'\^'bcn  bo's  laid  In  the  ground.     His  money  miglit  be  good  then  lo  some  as 
would  malce  use  of  it." 

**  And  tbe  dog  ?  "  I  murmured  reflectively. 

*'The  dog's  his  friend,  sir,"  waa  the  neighbour's  answer,  **and  ho 
won't  live  long  when  bis  master's  gone." 

And  these  words  were  prophecy.    I  sent  for  a  doctor,  for  a  nurse,  and 

for  nourifihing  food,  to  battle  against  death  ;  but  onr  efforts  were  useless. 

Tbe  miser  lived  a  week,  and  upon  each  of  tbe  seven  days  the  dog  went 

out  according  to  bis  habit,  with  his  bosket  round  bis  neck,  and  remained 

but  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  till  dusk.     Sometimes  I  followed  him  from 

morning  till  evening ;  seeing  which,  and  remembering  my  face  as  that 

which  stood  daily  by  his  master's  bedside,  he  wagged  his  tail  at  my 

approach,  and  consented  to  walk   at  my  heels.     One  night   the   miser 

died,  niui  on  the  morrow  Jim  did  not  go  out.     He  had  missed  bis  master 

the  night  bcforCt  and  guessed  that  they  had  pat  him  in  the  long  black  box 

that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     When  the  men  came  to  carry 

away  tliis  long  black  box,  the  dog  went  after  them  and  cried.  Ho  followed 

the  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  he  and  I  were  the  only  spectators  besides 

the  cuTfttc,  the  sexton,  and   the  undertaker's  men.     'UTien  the  earth  waa 

thrown  in,  he  looked  at  me  plaintively  to  know  what  it  meant,  and  when 

the  burial  was  over,  he  wished  to  remain  near  the  open  tomb,  waiting  till 

his  master  ehonld  rise.     I  took  him  home  with  me,  bat  he  would  not  eat, 

and  next  morning  at  sunrise  ho  bowled  for  his  basket.     It  waa  no  use 

keeping  him,  so  I  tied  the  basket  round  his  neck,  and  sent  him  out. 

That  evcn'mg,  foreseeing  what  would  happen,  I  went  to  the  cemetery. 
Tbe  dog  arrived  at  nightfall,  with  his  basket  full  of  pence,  and  I  turned 
them  all  out  upon  the  grave.  *'  Come  homo,  Jim,"  I  said,  with  the  tears 
rising  to  my  eyes  ;  bat  ho  whined  mournfully,  and  tried  to  scratch  up  the 
earth.  Twice  more  ho  went  oat  like  this  all  day,  and  brought  back  money 
for  his  master;  hut  on  the  third  evening,  finding  that  the  pence  on  the 
grave  remained  untouched,  be  suffered  me,  without  resistance,  to  take  off 
his  collar,  and  lay  down  at  his  full  length  near  the  miser's  last  sleeping- 
place. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  go  on  his  rounds,  for  he  was  dead ! 
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isjoBtice  to  tba  former  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that  they  belonged  U  &» 
Buinti  category  ofbumaD  beings  in  any  otber  respect  tliau  their  oaamm 
Gasconism.  Bat  Brontome  yrns  also  uudonbtedly  a  Gaseon  U  lb 
(iaaeons.  And  tbo  reader  ivill  mark,  in  tbe  sequel,  not  withoai  cnnoai. 
tbe  working  of  tbo  samo  gpocialty  of  temperament  iu  a  very  diftna 
character. 

Cbarlomflgne,  journeying  in  the  year  7C9,  from  P^tfuoUMutum  (Aa^w- 
K-mo)  to  Prtrofforicum  {VcrigQenx),  founded,  on  bis  way,  a  '*  Bas3li«»*Ki 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  Drome.     And  tbe  record  tells  us  that  "  b 
quo  Dasilica  fundata  est,  Prantosmis  dicitnr."     Now  tbe  eeat  of 
Bourdeille  family  ^as  in  that  immediate  neigbbourhood,  insomat 
port  of  tbe  lauds  of  Brantomo  belonged  to  tbem.     Tbns  wben 
gave  tbo  Abbey  of  Brantome  to  our  autbor,  then  in  his  sixtoentfa  y 
tbe  preferment  was  a  very  convenient  one.     Tbe  previous  bolder  ol  il ! 
been  a  bifibop,  and  it  gave  tbe  title  of  "  Kevereud  father  in  Qod  "  1 
pOEsessor.     Nobody  seems,  however,  to  have   bad  any  idea  thai 
was  any  reason  wby  the  preferment  should  not  bo  held  by  the  yoong 
of  the  noble  race  of  Boordcille.     And  tbo  sixteen -year- old  Abb£ 
forward  (igned  himself  "  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  o1 
**  Le   reverend   pere    en  DioUt   Mossire   Pierre  de  Bonrdeille,   Abb* 
Brantome." 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  Brantome  was  a  DAnao  appj 
to  onr  author  alone,  and  not  to  any  other  members  of  his  faniily.    He 
two  brothers  older  than  himself,  Fran(;ois  Vicomte  de  Bourdeille  and 
de  Bourdeille.     Bat  tbey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  which 
younger  brother  has  rendered  so  celebrated. 

Tbo  young  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  at  a  very  early  age,  before  bo  had 
become  Abbo  de  Branti'imo,  lived  as  pnge  to  Marguorito  de  Valois,  Qi 
of  Navarro.  And,  It  may  be,  that  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  her 
gave  that  tinge  of  a  love  of  Uterature  to  his  mind,  which  sbowod  ite«lf, 
many  years,  in  leading  blra  to  turn  author  in  bis  old  ago.  It  is  pnil 
enough  also  that  be  may  then  have  been  imbuod  with  tbe  first  lessoi 
that  morality  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  his  character  as  ho 
self  has  painted  it  for  us.  For  although  Margaret  patronized  loaming 
learned  men,  and  especially  received  with  marked  favour  the  profiassan  U 
the  then  newly-reformed  faith— so  much  so  as  to  have  hers<df  laboas«4 
under  grave  suspicion  of  heresy — yot  her  Ufe  and  the  manner  of  it  w 
about  as  far  as  it  well  could  be  from  any  eavour  of  the  atuterity  whiifc 
characterized  at  least  tbe  professions  of  the  reformers. 

After  tbe  death  of  his  patroness  the  ox-poge  went  to  pursao  bla  stmliai 
at  Paris.    He  did  not,  however,  finiBb  the  university  course  there,  bot 
removed  for  the  completion  of  it  to  Poitiers,  about  the  year   165$; 
appears  &om  one  of  his  romiuiscencos  of  that  bon  vieiu:  ianpt^  wbkb 
characteristic  of  it  to  be  omitted. 

At  that  time,  as  tbo  reader  of  course  knows,  the  religious  dliTri 
between  tbe  Catholics  and  tbe  Huguenots  were  running  high,  and  tbe 
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body  of  French  society  was  entirely  divided  between  the  two  parties, 
en  whom  the  division  was  as  strongly  political  as  religious.  Now  at 
I*oitiers,  ''those  of  the  Religion/'  as  the  phrase  was,  must^jred  strong. 
JLnd,  of  coarse,  the  division  was  as  violent  among  the  scholars  of  the 
"University  as  In  any  other  part  of  the  social  world.  The  ladies  wore 
thero,  as  elsewhere,  among  the  most  violent  partisaus — as  was  to  be 
expected — in  a  matter  of  religion.  And  among  the  most  zealous  of  ihu  fair 
devotees  of  the  now  faith  in  oU  Poitiers  at  that  time  was  the  wife  of  an 
advocfite  of  the  city,  known  then  to  all  Poiliors,  and  since,  to  readers  of 
the  memoirs  of  the  time,  as  La  bello  Gotterellc,  by  reason  of  her  excelling 
beauty.  What  Lawyer  GotteroUe's  religious  predilections  were  cannot  be 
told  ;  for  ho  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  story.  It  may  be  conjectored, 
however,  that  La  belle  Gotterelle's  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  favouritd  creed 

Amoved  her  to  act  in  a  manner  that  was  not  well  calculated  to  make  her 
husband  look  favourably  on  the  side  she  espoused.  In  a  word,  La  belle 
Gotterelle  was  an  universal  toaet  among  the  scholars,  and  it  was  well 
known  among  them  that  the  fntr  Ilugueuote  was  neither  a  Lucretia,  uor 
unkind  ....  to  those  of  the  true  faith.     All  the  sweetest  things  might 

I  be  whispered  in  hor  pretty  car,  and  ilnd  her  cold  as  snow — a  veritable 
Diana  to  the  whisperer,  if  he  came  not  furnished  with  the  true  Open 
Sesame,  in  the  shape  of  the  "mot  du  presche," — the  text  of  the  last 
Bermon  at  the  reformed  church.  To  the  youths  of  the  true  faith,  who 
conld  give  that  proof  of  their  orthodoxy  and  their  devotion,  La  belle 
Gotterelle  had  nothing  to  refaee  1  Nor,  it  would  seem,  was  her  zeal 
"without  its  success,  for  BranUime  declares  that  ho  knew  several  among  the 
Bcholars  of  the  university  who  frequented  the  Huguenot  preachings  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward. 

Brantome,  some  HtLlo  time  before  his  death,  composed  an  epitaph, 
lyluch  he  directed  should  be  engraved  on  his  tombstone ;  and  which 
contains  a  summary  of  his  entire  biography.  It  would  be  worth  Iran- 
Bcribing,  for  the  sake  of  the  naive  and  nubluBbing  vainglorionsness  of  it, 
wore  it  not  that  it  is  exceedingly  long,  and  that  the  facts  it  records  arc 
entirely  devoid  of  interest.  Ho  complains  in  it  that  other  courtiers 
received  more  reward  in  honours  and  profit  tlian  he  did,  "  though  thoy 
wore  not  equal  to  him  (himself  that  ih),  nur  ever  surpassed  him  in  valour 
or  in  merit."  He  concJudos  by  bidding  the  pasecr-by  go  on  his  way,  and 
*'  leave  to  repoie,  lum,  who  in  his  lifetune  nuver  had  any,  nor  ease,  nor 
pleasure,  nor  contentment.  God  be  praised,  nevertheless,  for  all,  and  for 
his  Holy  Grace." 

Brantume's  life,  in  a  word,  was  alternately  that  of  a  courlicr  in  the 
eourts  of  some  of  the  most  worthless  sovtu'cigna  who  ever  disgraced  a 
thj-ono,  and  that  of  a  military  adventurer  in  various  knds,  till,  having 
taken  offence  at  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  a  favour  from  Henry  HI., 
he  threw  up  his  position  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber ;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  rebel  League,  when  he  was  saved  from  so  rash  a  step 
by  a  bad  fall  from  his  horse,  the  consequences  of  which  ke^t  Uvoi  c.oxx'o^&fe^ 
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to  his  bed  for  tbo  next  four  jears.    From  Ibat  UxQd  forw&rd  to  hb 
be  lived  In  retirooiont  on  his  estate,  occupying  hinuself  in  mi 
affairs  of  hia  sister-in-l&w,  the  widovr  of  bis  eldest  brother  (one 
of  such  znanagcmoDt  conslstJag  in  keeping  pretenders  to  the  wid0iv'«J 
at  A  distance,  and  preventing  bcr  from  manying  again),  and  is 
books  which  have  made  bis  name  celebnitcd.     These,  which 
by  biin  in  MS.,  oouslstcd  of  ILo  fuliowing  works  : — 

2Vt«  Lires   uj    the   ffiu»tri"U«   Mtn   and   Great   Cfif>Uiifii 
Counlnts:  dedicated  In  a  letter  dated  March  31,  1C0-1,  to 
first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Livt'i  0/  the  lUustriotui  Men  and  threat  Captains  of  Fr* 

The  Livex  0/ Illustrious  Ladiett  holh  Frvndi  and  Foreign. 

The  Lives  of  Women  uJ  Gaiiantrif.  This  la&t  work  Wttfl 
Francis,  Dnke  of  Alcnyon,  who  died  Uie  10th  of  Ivaie,  IJ 
would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  written  before  Ibe  otiuirs. 

Mctiwirfs  of  Meaniae  PUrrc  de  DourdtilU,  Sei^rtrur  of 
containing  anecdotes  connected  with  duels  at  the  Court  of  Fi 
the  kings  Henry  11.,  Francis  IF,,  Heury  III.,  nnd  Ucnry  IV. 

It  is  cnld  that  Charles  IX.  is  omitted  from  this  list.      M.  MoBi 
the  oxcelloBt  and  most  competent  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  our 
works,  thinks  that  the  above  title  was  the  work  of  the  first  poi 
aud  that  the  omission  was  a  mlfitoko  which  BrontOmo  himaolf  woi 
hare  made. 

Spanish  IloilomontatU*  and  Pleasant  IncitUnts,  Detlical 
to  Marguerite,  the  wife  of  Henry  IV^. 

Certain  translations    from   Lucan,   to   which,  aaya    M.  M( 
Brantome  attached,  notwithstanding  their  mediocrity,  safficie&i 
to  dedicate  them  pompously  to  the  Queen, 

Fragments  of  a  Life  of  Francois  de  Boardcille,  his  £athor. 

A  Funeral  Oration  on  Madame  dc  BonrdeiUe,  his  i^ister-in-Iaw; 
with  a  dialogue  In  verso,  entitled,  The  Tomb  of  Madnrne  de  Boi 
another  piece  in  prose  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  by  Tirtuo  of  theso  writings  that  Brantome's  nemo  has  li^ 
wOl  continue  to  live.     His  doings  in  the  world  were  of  small  impoi 
in  his  own  age  ;  and  of  neither  importance  nor  interest  in  tlua, 
Kviff,  it  is  still  interesting  to  know  and  understand,  fur  ho  was 
good  specimen  of  las  age  and  coimtry ;  and  this  his  writings  w 
depict  for  us. 

It  might  bo  snpposcd  that  a  mnn  who  bad  lived  such  a  life 
Brantome — the  life  of  a  courtier,  of  a  soldier,  aud  of  a  man  of 
such  an  age  as  bis — would  not  have  nttaehed  any  importnnco  to 
which  had  been  merely  the  pis-alltr  consolatinn  of  rears  {h«t  he 
fuLn  have  spent  otherwise  had  be  been  able  to  do  sn.     Bat  tij 
formed  such  an  opinion  would  have  reckoned  without  taking  into  coi 
ion  the  peacock-like  Gascon  vanity  of  the  author.     Here  is, 
limitu  of  tbeso  writings  &nd  of  the  Importance  of  them^ 
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ladlcaUd  by  a  passage  from  his  osceedingly  long  last  will  and  testament. 
It  was  what  was  called  in  those  days  a  "  teslataeat  mystique,"  a  form  of 
proceeding  said  to  have  been  especially  prevalent  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  rmjfiUfry  of  a  *'  testament  mystique  "  conaiated  in  tha  fact  that  nobody 
save  the  testator  knew  anything  of  the  contents  of  it,  till  it  was  oponcd 
after  his  death.  Instead  of  calling  a  lawyer  in  the  nsnal  way  to  draw 
op  the  instrnment,  the  testator  wrote  his  wishes  and  intentions  Lim8elf» 
and  then  folded  and  scaled  the  paper.  And  its  legal  force  and  validity 
depended  on  his  delivery  of  the  docoment  so  sealed  to  a  notary  pablio 
with  the  witnessed  declaration  that  the  paper  so  handed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  notary  contained  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Here  is  that  portion  of  Brantume's  will  which  concerns  his  wntlugs; — 
**  I  ^^iIl  nlso  and  exprt'psly  charge  my  heirs,  that  they  cause  !o  he 
printed  the  books  which  I  have  composed  by  my  talent  and  invention, 
which  will  be  found  covered  with  velvet,  either  black,  green,  or  bine, 
and  one  larger  volume,  which  ia  that  of  The  Ladies,  covered  with  green 
velvet,  aod  another,  which  is  that  of  the  Rodomontades,  covered  with 
velvet  gilt  outside,  and  curiously  bound,  which  are  all  carefully  corrected. 
Th^re  will  be  found  in  these  books  excellent  things,  such  as  stories, 
histories,  discourses,  and  witty  sayings,  which  I  flatter  myself  the  world 
will  not  disdain  to  rend  when  once  it  has  had  a  sight  of  them."  (True 
enough  !)  "  I  direct  that  a  sum  of  money  be  taken  from  my  estate  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  printing  thereof,  which  certainly  cannot  be  much ; 
for  I  have  known  many  printers  who  would  have  given  money  rather 
than  charged  any  for  the  right  of  printing  thcra.  They  print  many 
things  without  charge  which  are  not  at  all  equal  to  mine.  I  will  also 
that  the  said  impression  shall  l>e  in  large  and  handsome  type,  in  order 
to  make  the  better  appearance,  and  that  thoy  shall  appear  with  the 
Royal  Privilege,  which  the  King  will  readily  grant.  Also,  care  must  bo 
t-aken  that  the  printer  do  not  pat  on  the  title  page  any  supposititious 
name  instead  of  mine.  Otherwise  I  should  be  do&audod  of  the  glory 
which  is  my  due." 

This  curious  peep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  author's  mind 
is  specially  suggestive  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  naturo  of  the 
works  whose  diffusion  he  was  so  anxious  to  secure.  More  than  one 
moraliiit,  in  speaking  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  pen,  has  ^vamed  authors 
that  it  would  be  well  for  them  so  to  irtrito,  that  Ihey  should  wish  no  page  of 
theirs  to  be  cancelled,  when  Conscience  should  be  summing  the  works  of  a 
lifetime  at  its  close.  And  they  bare  fondly  imagined  that  such  a  considera- 
tion would  suffice  to  check  licentious  pens.  Yet  here  wo  have  a  writer, 
a  large  portion  of  whose  works  are  almost  unparalleled  in  their  cynical 
licentiousaess,  who,  shortly  before  he  quits  the  world,  tokos  special  care 
for  the  prosorvatiou  and  publication  of  those  shameless  writings  I  Not  a 
free-thinker,  a  materialist  who  believed  in  no  future,  or  a  Gallio  who  cared 
for  none  of  these  things  I  Had  Brantome  been  such  the  cose  would  have 
been  for  less  strange  and  carious.    But  our  author  had.  i^oV  \)afii  ^tui^^^^K^V. 
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doubt  that  Le  was  a  good  Catbolic  and  a  good  Christian  !  He  wonU  k» 
told  you  that  ho  bclloved  implicitly  all  that  the  Church  bade  him  to  bcfien.  | 
And  Dothuig  is  more  clear  than  that  his  conscience  was  as  void  of  m^ma 
in  wnting  M-hat  has  offended  so  many,  as  it  might  have  be«a  liad  ht  M 
noihiog  but  Bcrmons  behind  him  1  And  herein  lies  the  epecial  inttfist 
attachicg  to  him  as  a  rcpresentatiro  man  of  the  time  in  which  be  tind. 

M.  do  Borante  well  says  of  him  that  '*  ho  expresses  the  entire  chamta 
of  his  country  and  of  his  profession.  Careless  of  the  difference  betwa 
good  and  evil ;  a  courtier  who  has  no  idea  that  anything  c-au  be  Upa» 
worthy  in  the  great,  but  who  sees  and  narrates  tbclr  vices  and  t^ 
crimes  all  the  more  frankly  in  that  he  is  not  very  sore  whether  whit  W 
tolls  be  good  or  bad ;  as  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  woniea  as  he  is  to  tW 
morality  of  men;  rolatmg  scandalous  things  with  no   r-  <nen  fiii 

they  are  such,  and  almost  leading  his  reader  into  ncce^M  ui  as  tk 

simplest  things  in  the  world,  so  httle  importance  does  he  allacfa  to  thiB. 
tormiug  that  Louis  XJ.,  who  poisoned  his  brother,  the  rfooU  King  hmus: 
calling  women,  whoso  adventures  could  hardly  have  boeo  written  by  is* 
pen  save  his  own,  '  honneicB  dames '  /  careless  as  to  any  great  exacUtnde 
in  his  relations,*  but  painting  them  vigoronsly  with  the  true  gcunl 
colouring  of  the  times,  ....  what  he  relates,  and  still  more  the  mainr 
in  which  ho  relates  it,  makes  ns  live  iu  the  very  midst  of  that  nge." 

With  regard  to  tljo  phrase,  remarked  on  by  Baranto  above,  which  at^ 
truth  BrauU'tme  uses  so  constantly,  that  when  a  '*  hclte  rt  honniU  dt 
is  spoken  of,  you  are  sure  that  some  abomination  is  coming,  it  is  v<Btfcv 
of  notice  that  ho  never  styles  such  hdies  "  lerlueusva**  And  ho  B«ciBils 
nae  the  word  *'  honnitg  '*  much  in  the  sort  of  sense  in  which  n  three-boCft 
man  was  styled  *'  an  honest  fellow  '*  in  the  days  of  onr  grandfathers. 

The  following  remarks  of  Anquetil  f  are  worth  citing  in  illustratioo  al 
completion  of  those  of  M.  dc  Barante  : — 

"  In  reading  Brantome,"  ho  says,  *'  a  problem  presents  itself  whidiii 
difficult  of  solntion.  It  is  vor)*  common  to  find  this  author  joialng  tognlkff 
the  most  contradictoni*  ideas  in  point  of  morals.  Sometimes  1m  iriZt 
represent  a  woman  as  abandoned  to  the  most  shameless  libertitiBgey  aal 
then  will  end  by  saying  that  she  was  discrete  and  a  good  Chriatzaa. 
Similarly  of  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  of  any  other  ecclesiastic,  he  will  rekk 
anecdotes  more  than  licentious,  and  then  will  wind  up  his  ineutioQ  oftfaeiB 
by  srtying,  very  seriously,  tliat  the  person  in  (question  lived  a  good  and 
regular  life,  and  was  a  respectable  churchman.  Almost  all  his  works  an 
full  of  such  contradictions,  which  leads  mo  to  propound  this  qucstica. 
Was  Brantome  a  libertinoi  who  was  only  mocking  at  rchglun  whetL 


•  Tim  liMt  ctitiM,  howeirtr,  eecm  to  concar  in  tbinkiog  timl  Brantome  may 
relied  iijioti  a»  tnithful  with  regard  to  Uiose  ibings  which  he  te[inr»«uc9  \iimudl 
having;  mcu  ur  koomi  of  his  ovru  pervonol  knowledge  ;   his  uoCfa&tn 
nutliorily  liciiig  conflucd  to  Uie  miinjr  cues  iu  which  his  statement-  . 
"  I  hiive  henrtl,"  or  '*  It  la  laW." 
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aflecU  to  Bpeak  thus ;  or  was  he  one  of  those  ^hom  the  world  considers 
omifiblj  thonghtlees,  and  who,  without  principles,  and  without  intention, 
confound  vico  and  virtue  toffelhcr  ?  " 

Brantume  writes  and  writes  constantly  in  the  manner  which  so  puzzles 
the  grave,  but  somewhat  dull,  historian.  But  Anquetil,  in  the  naive  state- 
zneut  of  his  difficulty^  shows  less  knowledge  of  the  time  when  Brantome 
lived,  than  is  becoming  in  an  historian.  The  courtier  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III. — the  reverend  father  in  Crod,  who  lived  the  vagabond  life  of  an 
Adventure-sookiag  swashbuckler,  bad  simply  no  conception  that  religion 
hod  aught  to  do  with  restraining  such  conduct  as  he  describes.  If  a  mau 
or  a  woman  was  not  a  Huguenot,  went  to  mass,  had  the  proper  sacraments 
At  proper  lime  and  place,  they  wore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  good 
ChristianA.  And  in  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  Brantome  was  neither 
a  hypoeritical  nor  even  a  oareloss  speaker.  He  fully  supposed  and  believed 
such  to  be  the  case.  And  as  for  any  sort  of  sentiment  as  to  the  real  mora! 
ftnd  spiritual  nature  of  the  debaucheries  ho  describes,  yon  might  as  well 
have  expected  it  from  on  ape  or  a  pig.  The  social  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived  made  it  impossible  that  his  mind  should  conceive  any  such  ideas. 

Le  Laboureur,  writing  about  a  hundred  years  before  Anquetil,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  is,  says  of  Brautume  that  the  fault 
of  having  written  such  a  book  as  bis  Dames  O'alajitesmnsi  be  explained  by 
the  corruption  of  the  court  in  his  day,  "  of  which  one  might  tell  far  more 
terrible  histories  than  those  which  he  has  narrated."  And  Le  Laboureur 
was  a  man  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  in  that  matter. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  magic-lantem-like  peeps  into  the  past 
one  gets  from  Brantome,  and  of  the  way  he  has  of  painting  a  scene  with  a 
alight  and  easy  but  happy  word  or  two,  here  is  a  peep  at  the  celebrated 
Ohanct'Uor  de  THopital, — a  man  who  was  as  much  out  of  his  place  in  that 
jige  as  Brantome  was  in  and  of  it : — 

"Another  Cato  ho  was."  says  Brantome,  "  who  know  right  well  how 
to  censure  and  correct  the  corrupt  world.  He  had  all  the  look  of  it  too, 
with  his  great  white  beard,  his  pnle  face,  and  his  grave  manners,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  veritable  portrait  of  St.  Jerom ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  many  at  Court  called  him  so !  Ever^'body  was  afraid  of  him  ;  nud, 
above  all,  the  magi.strates,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  I  remember  at 
Monlina  once,  I  had  asked  M.  d'Estrozze,*  who  was  a  favourite  of  bis,  to 
speak  to  him  about  some  business  of  mine,  which  ho  despatched  for  me 
at  once,  and  kept  Strozzi  and  me  to  dine  with  him.  Wo  dined  very  well, 
we  three  alone  at  table  in  his  chamber  with  him.  He  gave  us  nothing 
hut  IfjuitUt  though ;  for  that  was  his  ordinary  fare  at  dinner.  But  all 
dinner-time  there  was  nothing  but  fine  discourses,  beaujc  tiiotXy  and  beau- 
tiful sentences,  which  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  this  great  personage,  with 
now  and  then  a  pleasant  word  of  jest.     After  dinner  he  was  told  that  two 

"  Thia  ia  the  ffldbion  in  which  be  Frenchifiea  the  name  of  Ptctro  Strozzi,  tbo  son 
of  tho  celebrated  Fillppo  Strozxi,  who  after  his  (ather'a  death  la  prisoa  aoaght  and 
iiiund  a  career  and  fvrtuuc  iu  Frauco. 
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magiBtratoe,  wLo  had  received  nominAtions  of  President  luid  Co 

wore  waiting  to  he.  admitted  by  him  into  tlielr  appoiniinfiuta.     Hi! 

thorn  to  be  at  once  shovm  in,  hut  did  not  rise  or  inov©  an  inch 
^^thair  to  receive  thorn.     Thoy  were  shnking  in  their  sboes  Uko 
^^tho  vdnd,     IIo  had  a  groat  book  brought  in  and  placed  upon 
^^pcDcd  it  himeelf,  aud^  pointing  to  oertain  pftsaag^s,  called  on 
^^exphilu  them,  and  reply  to  Lis  (|ncBtiou8  upcm  thom.     They  am 
V  stnpidly  and  fio  wide  of  the  mark  that  thoy  kopt  conlmdlctiDg 

and  did  not  know  what  to  say ;  in  snch  eort,  that  he  was  obliged 

Iihom  a  lectnre,  and  telling  them  that  they  were  but  asdes,  bid 
ilft«k  to  the  schools  again.     Strozzi  and  I  wore  Bitting  in  the 
l«oracr  tho  while,  and  saw  all  the  wry  fiices  they  mado,  and  the  friigbt 
'the  poor  de\'ilB,  who  looked  for  all  the  world  like  men  going  to  b« 
Wo  laaghod  onr  fill  undor  tho  chimney.     When  tbcj  had  gone 
Chancellor  tnmcd  to  ns  and  aaid,  '  They  are  a  pretty  pair  of  asM 
ought  to  lie  heavy  on  the  King's  conscience  to  give  magistracies  to 

tI»eoplo.'  Strozzi  and  I  said  to  him,  *  Possibly,  monsieur,  yon  gavie  tk« 
iint«  to  crack  tuo  hard  for  their  teeth  ? '  Wlierenpon  he  laugbed  and 
'  i^y  your  louvc,  gentlemen,  they  were  very  small  matters  I  aslatd  th«£. 
and  things  which  thoy  ought  to  have  known.*    That  v  '■  "  conclodn 

Brantome,  "how  ignorance  fared  before  tl^s  groat  L;  r — -w; 

men  stood  liho  malefactors  before  him  P* 

Hero  ii  n  little  trait  of  the  great  Constable  do  Montnioreuc 

gives  a  completing  touch  to  tho  many  characters  historians  have  drawn 

him,  bnt  which  assuredly  might  be  sought  in  vain  in  any  otlser  pages  tl 

^  those  of  our  gossiping  author.     Brantome  is  remarking  tLut  he  was  nek 

B'an  excellent  Christian,  and  "  never  failed  to  maintain  Christiiinity  in  laa^ 

Hself  as  long  as  he  lasted,  never  derogatisg  from  it."     Hd   tcdis  may 

W   Btories  of  his  unbridlod  Wolence,  tyranny,  and  injustice  with  onqnaliM 

admiration ;    but  '*  he  never  failed  to   say  and  keep  np  (e'Htrri^nsr)  hii 

■  paternosters  every  morning,  whether  ho  rcmninud  in  tho  hons«,  or  wotf 
out  to  tho  field,  to  tho  army.  Bo  that  it  was  a  common  saving  ftflMOf 
tho  soldiers,  that  one  must  bowore  of  tho  pntemostcrfi  of  the  Constable. 

■  For  as  disorders  wcro  very  frequent,  he  wonld  say,  while  mnmbliof;  an^i 
mattering  his  paternosters  all  the  timo,  *  Go  and  fetch  that  fottow,  aQ<^ 
bang  me  him  up  to  this  tree  1 '  '  Out  with  a  fiJe  of  harqaobnaiera  bar 
before  me  this  instant  for  the  execution  of  this  man  I  *  '  Bum  mc  tbb 
village  instantly  t '  *  Cut  mo  to  pieces  at  once  all  thceo  villain  pcaMmUr 
who  have  dared  to  hold  this  chnrch  against  the  King  i  *  And  all  Ihb 
without  ever  ceasing  from  his  paternosters  till  he  had  fnisbod  Hum, 

I  thinking  that  ho  wonld  have  done  very  wrong  to  put  thom  oCT  to  anollMT 
time ;  so  conscientious  waa  he  I " 
Tboro  is  a  little  anecdc-te  of  Bayard,  the  "  Chemlier  sans  pc'ur  ci  nas 
rtproche,'*  which,  drspite  the  abundance  of  record  wc  have  of  Bajard* 
the  reader  will  thiuik  Brantume  for  having  proBorved.     It  was  at 
retreat  of  Kebec,  so  disastrous  for  France,  that  Bayard  was  kUlad, 


] 


ftu  harqnebnse  In  Uio  htick  trhilf  proUctmg  the  retreat.  Ho  liad  been 
helped  to  dismount,  and  was  Iving  under  a  tent,  wbicb  tLe  courtesy  of 
Pescaro,  the  genoral  on  the  Spanish  sitJe,  Lad  orr^cred  to  bo  placed  over 
bim  wbile  be  died.  And  as  be  tbus  bi^',  tbe  renegade  Constable  Bourbon, 
wbo  was  Hgbtiug  in  tbe  ranks  of  tbo  anomy,  passed  by  and  said,  "  Ab. 
21.  de  Baynrd,  in  li'aLh  I  am  sorry  for  yoti !"  To  wbicb  tbo  dying  boro 
replied,  **  For  tbo  love  of  Heaven,  monsieur,  do  not  be  sorry  for  me.  I 
am  dying  for  my  liing  and  for  my  foilb.  Bo  sorry  for  yourself;  you  are 
fighting  against  your  faith  and  against  your  Ving!"  Bourbon  hung  bis 
bead  and  passed  on  without  another  word. 

These  are  tbe  sort  of  little  incidents  with  which  Brantume's  pages  are 
£iled ;  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that,  as  M.  de  Barante  says,  they 
do  more  to  give  tbe  reader  a  living  and  vividly-colonicd  picture  of  his 
times  than  any  other  writer  who  can  be  named.  Brantome's  French, 
"though  not  difficult,  would  perhaps  be  found  somewhat  puzzling  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  no  French  sare  that  of  tbe  groat  period 
of  French  Uteraturc.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  would  understand 
Hrantomc  becanse  you  con  read  Voltaire  without  difficulty^  But  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  some  passngos  hero  and  there  in  the  pages  of  the  gnsBiping  old 
9oldier  in  retirement,  arises  as  mnch  from  Ids  extreme  carelessness  as 
from  the  archaisms  of  bis  style.  The  progress  which  the  language  made 
in  the  half  century  before  Brantome  wrote  was  immense ;  and  a  very 
little  practice  will  enable  a  tolerable  French  scholar  to  read  bim  readily. 

Most  of  tbo  writers,  wbo  have  belonged  to  tbe  category  to  which 
Brautume  belongH,  in  eu  far  as  tboy  have  been  gossips,  chatting  to  the 
reader  of  anything  and  everything  that  wae  in  thoir  minds,  without  any 
literary  pretence,  telling  their  anecdotes  for  tbo  mere  pleasure  of  telling 
them,  have  become,  and  have  held  their  place  as  personal  favourites  with 
the  world  of  roadors,  They  have  been,  or  at  all  events  have  given  tbe 
world  the  impression  that  tbey  were  not  only  pleasant  but  amiable  men — 
men  whom  one  would  bavelik&d  to  know,  and  have  loved  as  friends.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  Brnntnme  is  not  of  this  number.  His  writings  do 
not  leave  tbe  impression  that  he  was  a  lovcable  man.  Nor  is  the  picture 
of  the  old  man  in  his  retirement,  pointing  to  the  life  an  age  and  a  society 
in  which  it  was  pollution  to  have  lived,  a  pleading  one.  His  absurdly 
exaggerated  vanity  took  tbe  form  of  ostrcme  Eclli^bness,  and  of  a  sore 
discontent,  which  continuttlly  complained  that  the  Ireatmout  tbo  world  had 
given  bim  fell  very  short  of  wliat  his  merit  desorvtd.  Tlie  vain-glorious- 
nesa  which  was  tbe  master  passion  of  his  natore,  he  considered  to  be,  and 
is  constantly  calling  his  "  grandeur  d'lime.**  And  this  "  grandeur  d'lmie  " 
continually  led  him  to  imagine  that  kU  rights,  hit  dignity,  his  interests 
were  not  suflSciently  deferred  to  by  those  around  bim.  He  was  continually 
engaged  in  Iaw^t«  with  tbose  around  bim,  and  these,  together  with  his 
cares  for  tbe  keeping  away  of  suitors  from  his  &istcr-in-law,  seem  to  have 
divided  his  time  with  his  books.  He  was  constantly  at  law  with  the  monks 
of  bis  AM  oy  of  Brantumc.     He  ijjsiitutcd  a  suit  flgainat  bis  ucipjibour^ 
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the  Seignenr  de  ContauLo,  He  went  to  law  wiib  three  dlfferesi  pMfk 
becaofe  they  refused  to  ewear/oi  rt  hommnffc  to  him  ma  their  seigDeor ;  ei 
with  respect  to  one  of  these  he  orders  by  his  will  that  his  heirs  »bl 
pursue  the  offender  to  the  utmost,  and  disinherits  aaj  one  of  thptn  ib 
shall  fail  to  do  so ;  'Mtnot  being  reasonable,"  says  the  will,  **  to  Wa 
this  little  wretch  at  rest,  who  descends  from  a  low  family,  &nd  nhdB 
grandfather  was  nothing  bnt  a  notary/' 

This  will  is  altogether  a  singular  Rpecimen  of  pride  and  sdf'lffri 
Fearing  to  bo  neglected  in  his  old  age,  he  disinherits  beforehand  aBj4 
his  nephews  who  shall  have  ill-treated  or  neglected  him,  or  not  mad^BOEi 
of  him,  and  aided  him  with  good  offices  and  kindnesses.  He  adds  ttii 
claose,  which,  as  Monmerque  says,  woald  alone  suffice  to  charactetice  Ik 
man  :  **  If  perchance  I  should  come  to  have  or  receive  any  injury,  offsaec, 
or  insult,  as,  for  example,  an  attempt  against  my  life,  either  by  any  meinhl 
of  my  own  family  or  by  a  stranger,  on  which,  by  reason  of  the  weabutf 
and  feebleness  of  age,  I  might  be  unable  to  revenge  myself,  I  will  tM 
intend  that  my  nephews  and  nieces,  or  their  husbands,  shall  parsac  ai^ 
take  vengeance  in  every  respect  the  same  as  I  should  have  done  in  nj 
green  and  vigorous  youth,  during  which  I  may  boast,  and  I  thank  God  Iff 
it,  that  I  never  received  an  injury  without  being  revenged  on  the  aalhorrf 
it.  And  those  of  my  heirs  male,  or  the  husbands  of  my  female  faeirs^wba 
shall  neglect  the  said  vengeance,  and  shall  not  perform  it  either  by  ansf 
or  by  legal  means,  shall  by  this  my  will  be  cut  off  from  receiving  aat 
portion  of  my  said  property ;  and  all  shall  go  to  those  who  shall  Ukf 
vengeance  for  me.  And  if  all  of  them,  which  I  cannot  belieTC,  shall  bil 
in  this  daty,  then  I  will  that  all  my  property  should  go  to  the  poor,  and  is 
the  Hotel  Dien  at  Paris." 

A  codicil  to  the  same  instrument,  executed  on  October  5tb,  IGIS. 
appoints  his  niece  the  Countess  of  Dnretal  his  executor,  charging  her  witi 
the  duty  of  publishing  his  manuscripts.  Bnt  the  Countess  and  her 
advisors  found  this  rather  a  difficult  task  for  a  lady  to  perform,  eonsiderixi^ 
the  nature  of  a  portion  of  the  writings ;  and  ?iladame  de  Dnretal  eonteated 
horf^elf  with  preserving  her  uncle's  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  family 
chateau.  Moreover,  when  hi  a  later  day  they  were  printed,  it  wm 
impossible  to  obtain  that  Privilege  du  lioi,  which  their  author  fancied 
would  have  been  given  so  readily.  They  were  printed  for  the  fu^  timsi 
ui  niao  pocket  volumes,  in  the  Elzevir  type,  by  the  brothers  Steneker 
the  Hague,  but  with  the  name  of  Sambix  and  the  date  Leyclcn  on  tho 
title  page.  A  new  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1710,  in  fifUtfs 
pocket  volumes  of  the  Elzevir  sLko.  Sundry  re-impressions  hare  liMo 
publiiihod  from  those  two  editions.  And  in  1787  BtisLien  printetl  an 
vditiou  in  eight  Tolamea,  8vo.,  at  Paris,  bat  it  was  merely  a  reprint 
from  that  of  1740.  By  far  the  best  edition  of  Brantome's  works  uow 
is  that  of  Foucaolt,  Pans,  18'22,  in  sovon  volumes  8vo.,  which  was  printed 
to  form  a  coDtinuatioo  to  the  Petltot  coltootion  of  Mtmoiret  four  ttrr^r  m 
VUi$toirfde  Frtuic$, 
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A  CATHOLIC  CUSTOM. 


If KHE  IS  a  day  in  each  year  when  Paris  h  not  itself ;  wbon  the  Blrceta 
and  bouIevDrJa,  instead  of  boing  fall  of  joyous  lifo,  arc  gloomy,  and  when 
tho  Parisians  themselvGB — that  lively,  thonghtlcss  race,  over  gay  and  ever 
smiling — throw  off  for  tflrelvo  hours  thoir  cheorfal  looks,  aud  become 
serious,  pensive,  and  sad  :  this  day  is  tho  *'  FcU  des  Moris,"  which  £aUs 
annnally  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

^Vhat  a  mournful  and  derisive  contrast  in  that  association  of  words  : 
FtU  drs  Morts — Festival  of  the  Dead  !  One's  thoughts  turn  inatiactivoly 
towards  those  hideous  pictures  of  death  revelries  in  which  Holbein 
delighted,  and  with  which  all  tlie  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  loved  to 
fill  the  ogives  and  cornices  of  their  Gothic  cathedrals.  One  thinlis,  too,  of 
those  ghastly  mediicval  masquerades  in  whirh,  once  a  year  at  carnival  time, 
the  lower  clissos.  decimated  all  tho  twelve  months  round  by  terrific  pesti- 
lences, avenged  themselves  on  their  pitiless  enemy — Death,  by  railing  at  it 
onder  all  its  forms,  and  giving  vent  in  mad,  reckless,  frightful  mockeries, 
to  the  pent-up  terrors  of  a  whole  year.  But  there  is  nothing  of  these 
atrocious  blendings  of  laughter  and  tears  in  the  intention,  at  least,  of  the 
2nd  of  November  festival.  True,  that  those  who  are  condemned  to  the 
daily  and  hoiuly  drudge  of  ceaseless  toil  to  earn  their  bread,  will  turn 
even  the  most  holy  and  solemn  of  church  feasts  into  a  holiday.  Their 
joy  at  having  a  whole  day's  rest  will  often  make  them  forget  to  what  they 
uwe  it ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  even  this  "  Ft>tc  des  Morts  "  is 
to  some  a  day  of  rejoicing.  But  those  who  look  upon  it  in  this  hght  are, 
one  must  acknowledge,  few,  for  every  one  who  has  a  friend  or  a  relative, 
from  the  senator  to  the  workman,  reflects  tliat,  sooner  or  later,  on  tho 
2nd  of  November,  ho  will  go  to  mourn  over  the  last  reeting-place  of  some 
one  he  has  loved,  and  that  if  not,  it  will  be  that  his  own  day  of  death 
will  have  come  before  that  of  his  frienda,  and  that  it  is  they  who  will  go 
to  weep  over  him  on  some  2nd  of  November  morning. 

Tho  Festival  of  the  Dead  is  one  observed  in  all  Catholic  countries  ; 
but  it  is  celebrated  with  greater  fervour — or  apparent  fervour — in  Franco 
than  elsewhere,  although  the  French,  since  the  famous  Encyclopedian  era  of 
the  last  century,  by  no  means  come  up  to  tlieir  neighboars  the  Spaniards, 
or  the  Itomanists  of  Southern  Germany  in  point  of  religious  zoal.  But 
neither  Madrid,  nor  Seville,  nor  Munich,  nor  Vienna,  nor  yet  Rome  itself, 
can  offer  the  sight  afforded  by  the  sti-cets  of  Paris  on  the  ^nd  day  of 
November.     The  churches  inside  and  oat  are  hang  with.  Ua.O&^  ^^^.^^>^^^ 
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H^tlier  ehimo  nor  ring,  tLey  only  toll ;  the  altars  and  lalerml  c3upelj 
all  ablfize  mih  tlie  ntimber  of  voUyo  cacdlc'A  and  oxpiaiory  tapers  broq^ 
thore  by  the  faithful  the  day  before,  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  FfomL 
masses  are  chanted  each  hour  from  the  high  altar,  bnt  there  is  no  noK, 
and  DO  one  comes  either  to  bo  baptised  or  to  bo  married.  The  k»A 
superstitious  of  men  wonld  shrink  from  an  alliance  solommsiid  under  fti 
shadow  of  those  gloomy  draperies  of  black  and  white,  and  no  CdtkcSc 
mother  woald  suffer  her  child  to  bo  taken  for  the  first  time  into  a  diBR^ 
on  the  •*  Ft'te  dos  Morts.*' 

From  an  'early  hour — that  is,  from  eight  oVIock   in  the  monlsf— 
thero issue  from  all  the  booses,  and  from  each  of  the  six  or  seven  floort< 
thoRe  hnge  Paris  dwellings,  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  i^os, 
in  black.     The  women,  even  those  who  have  not  rer       '     '      ■  a  rabliv^ 
usually  attire  themselves  in  the  deepest  mourning  Mi  tns  in  tbsr 

wardrobes,  and  come  out  as  though  for  the  funeral  of  a  pAroot  or  »  diQi 

The  moQ  woold  think  it  a  breach  both  of  good  tasto  and  of  prophrt- 
not  to  put  on  black  gloves  aud  dark  cravats.  Workmen  who  bars  txtUtt 
thuii*  blue  blouses  or  their  fut<tian  clothes,  tie  pieces  of  bUck  ribbon  mvdI 
their  arm.  By  ten  o'clock  all  the  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  the« 
piJ^ima  harrying  towards  ono  of  the  two  great  ocmcteriefl  of  PkHs,  tlNS 
of  Munlmnrtre,  or  that  of  Pcre  la  Chaise. 

It  is  tho  latter  of  Uieea  two  bnrying-places  that  is  most  resorted  to.  b 
is  the  largest,  and  somehow — if  such  an  epithet  be  applicable  to  &  pUee  t( 
this  kind — it  is  OxefavoHriUf  cemetery  of  the  Parisians.  The  beaotjof  dc 
site — bat  more  probably  the  great  number  of  distingniHhcd  men  who  at 
interred  tliere — may  account  for  this  mournful  prediltctioa.  PeopU  km 
to  connect  their  ideas  of  their  final  home  with  the  thought  of  hoantiH 
soonery  ;  and  the  bitterness  of  death  may  be  less  to  some  wbon  (Itej  UU 
that  they  will  have  for  fellow-sleepers  in  the  graveyard  all  thoae 
names  they  have  been  taught  to  love  and  to  revere  on  earth.  Thirty 
ago,  daring  tho  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  preference  for  Pcre  la  CbiuM 
hod  become  so  marked  and  so  general  that  the  cemetery  of  Montmsrtit 
bade  Cair  to  be  completely  abandoned  ;  and  the  Govemmcat  was  aooofi* 
ingly  obliged  to  enforce,  in  all  their  rigour,  the  laws  which  fortiido  tfcl' 
burial  of  the  inhabitants  elsewhere  than  in  the  ccmeter}-  of  tbcir  distrirt 
As  this  law,  however,  did  not  apply  to  those  who  had  fdreadj"  f 
vaults  at  Pore  la  Chaise,  this  cemetery  continued,  and  has  continued  u]t  i> 
this  day,  to  be  tho  burial  place  both  of  the  old  aribtocracy  and  of  tlir 
"  nobility  of  tho  Empire,*' 

Piro  la  Chaise  deserves  a  visit  at  any  time ;  but  on  the  2od  of  Xoi 
from  noon  till  six  o'clock  in  the  ertining,  it  merits  to  bo  studied  KB 
its  nooks  and  comers,  so  varions  are  tho  scenas  to  b«  vitnvBsed  tiMvob 
80  many  are  the  lessons  which  an  attnntivc  mind  cod  gather  fincMtt  llke^ 
of  thiti  immense  pnpalatian  of  mutirucrs,  collected  from  all  nuikfl 
classes,  but  come  out  all  of  them  with  oue  same  object — that  of  forgi^tUqg 
**  r  a  few  hoars  the  cores  and  concerns  of  the  present  life,  and  tl 
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other  worM — that  unknown  haven — towardfl  whicli  onr  friends  hare 
sped  before  us,  and  towards  which  we  all,  without  exception,  must  one  day 
or  other  set  oat  aa  passengers. 

The  long  road  that  kaJs  op  to  Pi-re  la  Chaise,  after  one  has  passed  the 
felon's  prison  of  La  Koqnette,  is  bordered  on  both  aides,  as  visitors  to 
Fans  may  remember,  by  a  oountlesa  array  of  public-houses  and  grave- 
stone carvers*  shops.  The  pavements  are  encumbered  besides  with 
wooden  stalls,  at  which  women  sell  wreaths  and  bouquets  of  everlasting 
flowers.  The  crowd  of  buyers  at  these  shops  and  Ktalls  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Dead  is  inconceivable.  The  thoroughfare  at  certain  moments  in  the 
day  is  only  kept  practicable  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  policemen,  who 
insist  upon  people  walking  on  afU-r  they  have  buJght  what  they  wanted. 
It  is  computed  that  25,000  wroaths  and  40,003  bouquets  of  guaphalium, 
violetsi  roses,  and  other  flowers  are  bought  on  the  ^nd  of  November  for 
the  cemetery  of  Prro  la  Ohaise  nione.  The  wi*eaths  are  mostly  yellow,  and 
bear  in  black  an  inscription  :  "  To  my  /nther^^*  **  To  viy  »w(*rr,"  or  "  To 
m*j  son*'  as  the  case  may  bo.  If  they  bo  of  everlasting  flowei-s  they  cost, 
according  to  their  si/.e,  fi'om  two  to  ten,  and  even  twenty,  francs  ;  if  they 
be  of  fresh  flowers  they  arc  sold  al  fancy  prices,  which  are  gi^ncrolly 
ouormons,  for  the  demand  ia  almost  always  greater  than  the  supply. 
Amongst  the  lower  classes  there  is  a  largo  sale  of  boiid  rosaries,  little 
plaster  imftgcs  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  saints,  medals  with  the  efligy  of  the 
Sariour,  and  small  round  pictures,  covered  with  glass,  and  representing 
a  tomb,  over  which  is  weeping  a  child,  a  father,  or  a  widow  ;  beneath  is  a 
consolatory  text — "  Assorgum,"  "Foi,"  or  " De Profundis "  being  amongst 
the  most  common.  The  poor  souls,  who  have  been  saving  up  thoir  scanty 
sous  to  bny  these  lowly  oflbringK,  trudge  mournfully  along  with  them, 
growing  more  and  more  silent  r8  they  near  the  cemetery,  and  generally 
beginning  to  cry  long  before  they  huve  reached  the  gate.  Tl^  roadway, 
the  while,  ia  blocked  up  by  two  interminable  and  slow  rolling  Unes  of 
carriages.  It  is  in  thuse  that  are  being  carried  the  costly  wreaths  ordered 
in  the  **  Passagca"  do  I'Opera,  "  dea  Panoramas,"  and  '*  de  Jouffipoy,'* — 
the  bouquets  for  which  the  *•  flower  quay"  has  been  ransacked,  and  the 
gold  or  silver  medals  blessed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  for  which  a  good  round  contri- 
bution towards  "  Peter's  penco"  has  been  doubtless  paid  to  the  curates  of  the 
'*  Madeleine,"  "  St.  Roch,"  and  *'  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin," — the  three  aristo- 
cratical  chuichcs  of  Paris. 

But  carrying  these  floral  and  religious  treasures  in  their  hiinds  does 
not  Boem  to  render  the  occupants  of  the  emblazoned  carriages  less  sad 
than  their  poorer  brethren  who  go  on  foot.  Thero  ia  the  aamo  uneasy, 
troubled,  pensive  expression  on  their  features,  and  aa  they  look  at  the 
long  crowds  in  black  streaming  by  them  and  around  them,  tlicrc  is  little 
wonder  that  some  of  those  proud  faces  that  were  flushing  a  few  hoars 
before  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  CbauBseed'Antin  and  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
should  turn  a  little  pale  now  at  the  chill  thought  that  death  is  no  reapoctor 
of  persons,  and  that  he  aonnds  his  knells  as  unexpectedly  B.ud^  %%  toi^qx^- 
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moniouslj  for  Madame  la  Princeeso  de  Montmorency  as  for  poor  Jetaatt 
there,  who  has  a  gown  full  of  patches,  aud  who  has  snatched  two  ham 
from  her  work  to  go  and  pull  the  woedn  and  nettles  off  Ui«  gimveo/W 
little  infant  child. 

In  Franco,  more  than  in  an^  other  country,  ia  developed   Oat  Ma^ 
known  as  rxpiit  <h  corpSi  a  term  for  which  we  have  no  precise  eqninlrt 
in  English.     When  an  officer  dies — no  matter  whctlier  be  have  Uft  tti 
ser\'ico  or  no — he  is  alwajs  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  clepntatioa  of  bii 
brothers- in- arms.      In    the    Bame    way    senators,    depuUes,    bazniin 
academicians  and  doctors,  ore  inrnriablj  attended  to   their  last  KCfiia^ 
place  by  their  eolleagaes.     The  funeral  of  a  Uterary  celebrity,  or  «m  J! 
an  ordinary  journalist,  musters  in  Paiis  quite  an  array  of  felluv-aalfacn« 
writers — m^ju  oilen  who  bad  never  so  much  as  spoken    to  the  doccMril:i 
and  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an  actor  it  is  usual  for  the  director  of  Ai- 
theatre,  and  fur  the  whole  staff  of  the  house,  to  be  present  at  the  btuid. 
Nor  arc  the  courteous  obligationB  of  confraternity  always  limited  lo  ti<» 
feeling  and  graceful  acts,  for  many  consider  themselves  bonnd  to  U«w  i 
flower,  a  wreath,  or  a  nosegay  on  the  tomb  of  tbeir  friend   npoa  Ui«  firtf 
2nd  of  November  that  follows  his  deatli.      Thus  it  is  that   might  him\ 
been  seen  in  this  year,  1872,  crowds  of  the  most  disUngoishod  men  of  al' 
the  professions,  literary,  scientific,  legal,  military,  or  bistrionio,  come 
pay  tribute  to  their  colleagues  who  have   passed  away  within   a 
space  of  time:  to  Ingres,  the  illustrious  painter;  to  Victor  Coaatzii  tW 
philosopher ;    to  Velpcau,   the  famous    surgeon  ;     to   fiarantr,   the  \s^ 
torinn  ;  to  Mdlle.  Georges,  the  celebrated  tragedian — (who,   poor 
died  miserably  poor,  after  having  been  the  idol  of  playgoers  am 
First  Empire,  and  having  positively  rolled  in  wealth  during  thoee 
days) — and,  finally,  to  poor  Conder,  the  favourite  comic   actor  i 
Parisians,  the  hero  of  Offenbach's   comic  operas,    who    died    ffnddc^»l 
anil   whose  grave  was  literally  covered  with    llowera   and  other  &i«B%' 
tokens  of  sympathy. 

All  these  celebrities  have  been  laid  iu  the  ccmotry  of  Pere  la  ChaiM; 
but  they  arc  probably  amongst  the  last  to  whom  will  be  opened  the  gitcc 
of  this  famous  burying -phice,  for  Prre  la  Cbiiige  itself  has  run  its  tiinei 
and  henceforth — if  thiuga  keep  quiet — the  people  of  Paris  are  to  be  intetrei 
in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  village  of  Mfvy,  on  the  river  Oire,  at  abost 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  This  selection  of  a  site  so  far  ont  of  Ihf 
town  raised  a  furious  opposition  in  the  French  press  when  first  dijuiQu»d, 
but  government  takes  counsel  usually  of  no  one  but  itself,  and  reduBV 
the  clamours  of  public  opinion  as  so  much  noisy  wind.  This,  we  mail 
remark,  is  very  much  the  fault  of  the  French  joumatista  theueolvei; 
they  have  not  the  spirit  of  perseverance  aud  tenacity  i.  to  cany 

their  point  agamst  on  arbitrary  adminibtration.     When  joct  wm 

mooted  of  transferring  the  metropoUtan  cemetery  to  Mcvy  tboy  critieiMi 
the  scheme  with  energy  and  eloquence,  urging  all  the  inconvonienees  tint 
would  result  iiom  having  the  burial-place  so  far  removed  that  the  peer 
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would  bo  quito  onable  to  visit  the  graves  of  tLelr  friends,  and  suggesting 
the  parchaeo  of  groond  within  easier  roach  than  tn^enty  miles  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  held  good,  however ; 
whereupon  the  journalists,  instead  of  battling  with  that  patient  resolution 
which  characterises  their  Euglish  brethren,  gave  in  all  at  once,  and  have 
ceased  since  to  talk  on  the  matter.  This  is  a  poor  way  of  understanding 
the  mission  and  dignity  of  U)c  press  : 

Uatta  caTot  lapidom,  Don  vi,  acd  *«pe  cadcndo. 

No  opposition  can  be  efiective  unless  it  be  persistent,  and  if  the  Parisian 
journalists  do  not  learn  to  take  a  httle  more  heart  in  advocutiug  their 
grievances,  they  may  expect  some  day  to  bo  forced  to  more  unpleasant 
things  than  riding  twenty  miles  in  a  rail\vuy  in  order  to  bury  their 
relatives. 

But,  to  return  to  Pero  la  Chaise ;  as,  before  many  months  have  elapsed, 
it  may  be  closed  as  a  buryiog-place,  and,  before  many  years  have  gone, 
have  possibly  passed  away  altogether  to  make  room  for  now  streets  and 
boulevards,  it  will  be  well  to  throw  a  rapid  glance  on  its  history,  and 
speuk  of  the  great  men  who  have  been  laid  there,  before  their  bones  shall 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rest,  and  their  tombs  have  been  removed  for 
the  erection  of  bakers'  and  batchers'  shops. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
nsual  in  France,  as  it  was  in  England,  to  bury  in  graveyards  adjacent  to  the 
churches  ;  but  such  was  the  brutal  neglect  of  order  and  administi-ation  in 
those  days  (which  some  people  persist  in  calling  the  **good  old  times,*') 
that  the  cemeteries,  left  untcndcd  and  uninspected,  became  rank  charnel- 
houses  and  hotbeds  of  pestilential  iufections,  spreading  death  and  disease 
over  the  whole  town.  Panpers  were  buried,  it  seems,  wiihout  coflins,  and 
often  laid  no  deeper  than  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
prowling,  hungry  dogs  and  cats  came  and  dug  them  up  at  night,  and 
mawlcd  them  ;  no  one  took  the  pains  to  inter  the  carcases  again,  and 
people  who  had  business  in  a  churchyard  stumbled  right  and  left  upon 
bleached  bones,  mangled  corpBes,  and  half  putrefied  bodies.  Tho 
*'  Cimeticre  des  Innocents  "  was  the  worst  in  Paris.  Built  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  it  is  computed  that  within  seven  centuries  no  less  than 
1,2UO,UOO  people  were  buried  in  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  it 
had  become  such  a  frightful  fever  nest  that  the  National  Assembly  decreed, 
in  1790,  that  inhumatioTts  should  no  longer  take  place  within  churches  or 
th«  graveyards  attached  to  them,  but  that  thenceforth  cemeteries  should  be 
opened  outside  the  town.  All  the  bones  and  skulls  in  the  "  Cimetiero 
des  Innocents  "  were,  some  time  after,  taken  to  stock  tho  Catacombs;  and, 
on  the  21st  May,  1804,  the  new  and  maguiiicent  cemetery  now  called 
Pere  1a  Chaise  was  opened  without  tho  town ;  for  tho  fortiiications  of 
Paris  had  not  then  been  built,  and  Paris  proper  was  considerably  smaller 
than  it  is  now. 

Pero  la  Chaine,  which  is  situated  on  a  height  whence  ;sA.V  V^^a  \% 
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both  BiiloB,  and  with  a  bearso-road  in  the  middle.  The  UU«lL-Ev<f^ 
porter  consnItB  an  cnormouB  fobo  ledger  wbcn  one  asks  him  wien  if 
situated  any  particular  grave.  Ho  gives  uuo  tho  number  of  the  tce&lf 
and  with  it  tbo  name  of  the  str^a  in  which  it  stands,  for  this  hage  mtos* 
polls  has  its  streetB  as  well  as  living  towns,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  ri 
has  its  cottages  and  ita  mansions,  its  hovels  for  the  poor,  aiid  its  xnxr^ 
dwellings  for  tbo  rich,  its  poor  six-feet  graves,  with  no  stones  to  laiik 
thorn,  and  its  grand  vaults  with  armorial  sculptures,  Tv-here  sleep  tcgeCW 
families  of  etirls,  of  dukes,  of  prelates,  and  its  ministers. 

These  vaults,  for  the  most  part,  border  the  grand  alloy*  aud«  u  m 
walks  np  it  with  thf  crowd:^  on  tbo  2nd  of  November,  one  C4Ui  ae«  opeoii 
one  after  another,  all  those  chill  dwellings  in  which  are  interred  eonw  ii 
the  finest  names  in  Franco— tbo  Larochcfoucaulds,  the  Monchya,  tk 
Talle}Tands,  the  La  Xrcmoillcs,  the  Luxemboarg^,  and  the  Cboiscak. 
All  their  vaults  arc  surmounted  by  little  chapels,  into  which  one  can  lae4 
through  the  bars  of  the  iron  gates,  aud  which  contain,  in  some  cases,  tot 
precious  works  of  art — vases,  fitatacs,  and  miniature  altars.  In  soflK  a.' 
light  is  kept  perpetually  burning  day  and  night,  and  in  some  a  bouqoetil 
laid  regularly  every  morning,  no  matter  what  season.  Iliere  is  a  vexy  Ingk 
and  noble  duchess  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  who  was  married  in  IftiS 
to  an  ofhcer  of  the  Royal  Guards,  of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  Sk 
lost  him  the  following  year  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  and  from  that  tine, 
till  she  died  in  18G8,  came  every  day,  without  omitting  a  single  one,  anil 
laid  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  upon  his  vault. 

But  it  is  not  the  tombs  of  the  nobility  that  chiefly  occupy  tlie  CMttlj 
visitor  at  Pt-re  la  Chaise.     First,  one  looks  fur  the  graves  of  KloisaJ 
Abelard,  whose  remains  were  presented  to  this  cemetery  l>y  M.  Alex 
Lenoir,  who  bad  preserved  them  during  the  Revolution.     After  that  then' 
is  the  tomb  of  Moliere,  with  its  simple,  elo<]Ucul,  and  proud   epitaph- 
*'  MoLiktLE" — nothing  else;  the  grave  of  La  Fontaine;  that  of  TalUea.! 
the  famous  actor;  of  Benjamin  Constant,  Manuel,  and  General  Foy — tbe-j 
throe  great  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  under  tbe  Hestora* 
lion ;  and  then  come  tiie  monuments  of  the  illastriouB  captains  of  the  Fttstj 
Empire — Massuna,   the  ••  darling  of  victory  ;  "    Sermricr  ;    Kellcrman  ;{ 
Ney,  tlie  favourite  of  the  great  Emperor,  and  the  ecrvnut  who  paid 
loyalty  to  his  master  most  dearly  ;  Jourdan,  and  the  illustnous  Lufayettv. 
Amongst  tbe  philosophers  and  artists  wo  sev  Saint  Simon,  tbe  SocialsttJ 
who  committed  suicide  in  despair  at  seeing  his  \\'ild  tlieorics  tako  so  litUcJ 
root  in  tbe  pubUc  mind ;  Volney  ]  Chappe,  the  inventor  of  t«le( 
Louis  JJavid,  tbe  painter  who,  during  the  livign  of  Terror,  planted  his 
three  days  successively  on  tbe  scaflbld  to  copy  tlio  dying  looks  of  the' 
victims ;  Gretry ;  Mehul,  tbo  composer ;  Delille,  the  translator  of  JiillOQ ; 
Alfred  do  MnsBot,  the  imitator  of  Hyrou  ;  and  Bal/.ac,  the  great  nordiat, 
whose  name  is  almost  worshipped  in  France  at  the  present  momsDt.    Tbi* 
tombs  of  these  great  men  arc  almost  all  of  them  very  simple,  and  the  epitaptif 
have  a  conclflencts  which  w«  ahoold  do  well  to  imitate  in  England  for  Um 
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Bepalcbres  of  our  celebrities.  **  Good  wine  needs  no  bnsli,*'  Bays  tbe  pro- 
verb ;  and  a  great  man,  one  may  add,  needs  no  wordy  scroll  of  epithets 
and  praises  to  chronicle  his  deeds.  What  is  there  more  sublime  than  that 
Latin  epitaph : 

Sta,  viator,  bcroeni  calcos  ? 

and  what  is  there  more  tonchiDg  than  those  words  which  Madame  Dapin 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb  (Madame  Bapin  was  the  mother 
of  three  famous  jurisconsults,  one  of  whom  is  still  alive) : 

Ci  ^t  la  m^re  des  troifl  Dnpins. 

(Here  Ilea  the  mother  of  the  three  Dnpins.) 

It  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we  had  finished  our  inspection  of  the  great 
cemetery  on  the  Fete  des  Morts.  Night  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  its 
shadows  were  mingling  with  those  of  the  prostrate  forms  that  still  lay 
kneeling  beside  the  graves.  The  chapel  bell  began  slowly  to  toll  the  hour 
for  clearing  the  grounds ;  the  crowds  of  mourners,  men  and  women, 
children  and  parents,  rose  and  wound  in  long  streams  through  the 
labyrinth  of  funeral  alleys ;  ten  minutes  more,  and  a  few  laggers  alone 
remained  behind  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  graves  ;  in  another  ten  minutes 
the  flood  of  visitors  had  half  rolled  through  the  principal  gates ;  in  half-an- 
hour  the  gardens  were  deserted — not  a  weeper,  not  a  man  remained.  But 
already  the  great  city  below  had  begun  to  light  up  its  streets  ;  the  gas  jets 
gleamed  in  endless  rows  of  fire ;  the  noise  and  hubbub  recommenced  as 
wont,  and  before  the  tears  shed  that  day  had  yet  had  time  to  dry  upon  the 
tombs,  laughing  and  feasting  had  begun  once  more,  and  the  mourners  had 
returned  to  their  joys,  their  duties,  and  their  pleasures. 

Lea  larmes  d'ici  bas  ne  sont  qa'nnc  rosle, 

Dont  an  matin  an  pins  la  terre  est  arros^, 

Que  la  brisc  sccoae  ct  que  hoit  le  soleil. 

Pais  roubli  vient  an  coear.  comme  tmx  venx  le  sommeil. 
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•*  Thk  Great  Emperor  has  become  a  goest  jd  Heaven.'*  Such 
word«  in  wbiob  was  officially  announced  the  death  of  iLat 
monarcbf  tbo  late  Emperor  of  China,  who  eleven  years  ago  iotUnvd 
his  grave  a  decrepit,  worn-out  man  of  barely  thirty  years  of  Kg*. 
reigQ  (1851-18G1)  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one — its  conuueaoeaical 
witnessed  the  capture  of  the  fioutbtim  capital  by  the  TnepiDg  rebeli, 
its  close  wua  preceded  by  the  occupation  of  Peking  by  the  allied  orozi 
and  probably  few  mourned  for  bim,  except,  perhaps,  the  three  h 
youDg  Iddies  whom  he  left  widows,  and  who  by  bia  death  iucurrt^ 
penalty  of  enforced  celibacy  in  the  "  Cold  Palace  "  daring  the 
of  their  natmal  lives.  Happily,  in  this  instance,  the  coootry 
that  common  sequel  to  the  death  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  a 
succession,  for  only  one  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  sorrive^ 
polygamous  futher.  On  this  lad,  therefore,  devolved  the  crown  and 
prowpective  duty — when  he  ahonld  come  of  age — of  ruling  the  ihwi 
hundred  millions  of  China.  Meanwhile,  a  regency,  under  the  prt'^idoKf 
of  the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  boy's  mother,  ou  whom  was  be<l9«il 
the  same  rank  by  brevet,  undertook  the  management  of  him  au4  }k 
affairs.  The  virile  toga  is  donned  early  in  the  East,  and  in  acooidiiMi 
with  Chinese  Imperial  etiquette  the  young  Emperor  should  have  aasnB^ 
that  habit  three  years  ago  ;  bnt,  for  political  reasons,  the  r  -j^  m 

to  thia  time  kept  him  in  the  schoolroom.     Now,  however,  ..  I^^H* 

of  seventeen,  his  Imperial  Majesty  Tnng-chi,  proclaims  himself  n  nmn. 
and  steps  forward  to  take  the  reins  of  power.  Bnt  the  *•  Book  <i 
Ceremonies  '*  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that,  before  a  sovereign  attempto  te 
rule  his  kingdom,  he  should  try  his  hand  on  the  management  of  n  boiut- 
hold.  **  Marriage  is  the  source  of  all  rites/'  Bays  that  venerable  book' 
and  it  wiis  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  that,  before  begixmhiB  ka 
political  career,  he  should  enter  into  the  complicated  relatione  of  iiDpcrial 
wedded  life. 

Kings  and  rulers  are  seldom  allowed  to  follow  their  nurestraiae 
nations  iu  the  selection  of  their  wives,  and  to  the  Emperor  of 
denied  even  the  small  latitude  of  choice  which  is  accorded  to  K 
monarcbs.     Bnt,  on  the  othur  band,  he  bas  this  inestimable   adva: 
over  his  Western  brethren,  thfit,  whereas  their  dome&lic  comfurt  is 
great  measure  dependent  on  tbo  dispoHitious  of  tboir  inUi&ry  con 
can  seek  safety  from  the  capricus  of  one  wife  iu  the  society  of  a  in\U 
This   consideration   duubtless  helped    to   render  his  ImperiaJ    Mai 
TuDg-chi  quite  iudifferont  as  to  the  result  of  tho   eflbrfca  of  tbo   t«o 
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i;ow&gGr  £mpre88es  to  settle  him  in  life.  Of  tho  steps  taken  by  tho 
two  ladies  tho  Pelciurf  Gan'tte,  tliul  tucagro  and  Bolitary  jourDol  of  CbiDese 
officialism,  give  ns  very  faint  IndicationB.  Bnt  b«re  the  immatAbility 
of  Chinese  manners  and  customs  stanU  ns  in  good  Btead,  eince,  in  the 
pages  of  tho  '*Ritnal,*'  which  was  compiled  for  tho  goidaoce  of  the 
founders  of  tho  **  Groat  Pore  "  dynasty,  wo  find  an  accarato  picture  of 
the  modes  of  procedure  which  have  of  late  been  agitating  the  mautors  of 
ceremonies  and  the  female  world  within  the  yellow-glazed  tiles  of  the 
Lnporial  Paloco.  To  begin  at  tho  beginning,  wo  must  go  back  for  more 
than  a  year,  for  alliances  of  so  august  a  nature  are  not  to  be  arranged  in 
a  hurry  ;  and  if  we  had  chanced  to  bo  in  tho  ••  Hall  of  Great  Harmony  " 
one  day  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  1871|  we  should  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  first  act  in  the  great  matrimonial  drama.  Early  in  tho 
xnorniog  we  should  have  seen  arrangements  in  course  of  being  mado  for 
some  great  ceremony  ;  we  should  hare  seen  the  throne  duly  pi'epared  for 
its  royal  occupant ;  we  should  have  seen  one  table  so  placed  as  to  lead  ua 
instantly  to  recognize  it  as  the  future  depository  of  an  imperial  decree, 
and  another  as  that  of  tho  great  seal ;  wo  should  havo  seen  secretaiies 
busy,  and  chamberlains  ordering  scrranta  and  drilling  court  gentlemen. 
Everything  ready,  music  would  announce  tho  approach  of  the  imperial 
sedan  chair,  borne  by  innumerable  coolies,  and  preceded,  surrounded,  and 
followed  by  heralds,  marshals,  eunuchs,  and  tdl  the  great  officei-s  of  state. 
Amid  a  constant  succession  of  bows,  genuflections,  and  prostrations  the 
boy-Emporor  would  ascend  the  steps  to  the  throne,  and  eeat  himself 
thereon.  The  heralds  would  advance  and  proclaim  to  tho  assembled 
ropresantativos  of  tho  Empire  that,  in  obedience  to  the  ordorn  of  the 
Dowager  Empresses,  bis  Imperial  Majesty  had  detenniQod  to  make  choice 
of  au  Empress,  and  that  a  commiHsioncr  aud  two  depnty-comniissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  recommend  a  lady  of  the  Empire  for  that  great 
boDour.  As  soon  as  the  herald's  voicf  had  ceased  the  Emporor  would 
move  slowly  throngh  a  crowd  of  prostrati.^  otliciab  to  his  sednn-cbnir,  luid 
when,  Borroundud  by  his  followers,  bo  bod  started  for  the  apartments  of 
the  Dowager  Empresses  to  announce  the  conclasion  of  tho  ceremony,  we 
might  minglo  with  the  mob  of  sorvitora  in  the  courtyard  to  inspect  the 
betrothal  presents.  On  one  side  wo  should  find  standing  in  a  row  ten 
trained  horses ;  ten  suits  of  armour,  intended  to  clotho  the  limbs  of  as 
many  male  relations  of  the  future  Empress,  would  be  spread  out  on 
numerous  tables  ;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  silk  and  twice  as  many  pieces 
of  cloth  would  be  laid  ready  to  form  the  nnclcus  of  the  bridal  trotisseau. 

With  haste  hare  the  Imperial  Commissioners  set  about  the  execution  of 
their  quadruple  errand — for  in  addition  to  an  Empress,  they  were  officially 
charged  with  the  selection  of  three  young  ladies  to  occupy  the  rank  of 
jouior  wives.  It  was  said  at  first  that  the  daughter  of  the  Tartar  General  at 
Canton  was  to  share  the  Imperial  throne,  but  inquiry  proved  that  she  was 
past  tho  prescribed  ago,  so  tho  Commissioners  carried  their  investigations 
elsewhere,  with  the  result  mado  known  by  the  following  decree  promol^dA^ 
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by  tlio  Dnwogor  KmpresfieR  in  Febmary  Inst : — "  His  Majcstj  the  l^npertr. 
having  been  called  npon  to  occupy  Iho  llirone  vhile  vet  young,  bu 
tered  on  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  it  becomes  oar  dnblflj 

ect  a  virtnoos  lady  to  be  big  consort  and  Empresa,  that  sbo  miy 
im  in  tbo  cultivation  of  impenol  virtue,  and  assist  Uim  in  rcgaliiting 
itfiEairs  of  bis  palace.     Wo  buvo  chosen  Ahlu-tc«  tbo  occoinplifihed 
virtnona   daaghtor  of  Chnng-chi,    secretory  in  tbo  Hun-lin  CoU^^  ii 
Empress.     And  "wo  have  further  selectod  Fn-ohft,  the  daoghter  of  F-«ajf- 
bsia,  clerk  in  the   Beard  of  Punishments,  to  ho  the    6rst ;    Ho-shf-fi. 
daughter  of  Prof«ct  Chung-ling,  to  be  Recoud ;  and  A.h-Ia-t«.  dao^tcrof 
the  ex-lieutenant-general  Sai  Shang-ah,  to  be  third  junior  wife,**     Thm 
proliminaricB  being  settled,  the   professors  of  the  Fongfthwny-  art  vw 
called  in  to  choose  an  auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony.      FortunateSy  ir 
the  manufacturer  of  imperial  silk,  these  learned  men   declared  that  IW 
IGth  of  October  was  the  first  day  on  xvhich  the  influences  of  heareo  ttl 

th  worked  together  for  the  good  of  imperial  brides  and  bridegroomSv  kal 

icient  time  was  thus  given  him  for  Iho  preparation  of  the  thirty  thoamil 
Tolls  of  fiiik  which  custom  lays  down  as  the  quantity  required  to  etotbe 
the  limbs  of  the  yonng  Empress.  Of  how  many  patterns  these  are 
composed  vro  are  not  told ;  but  this  we  know,  that  six  colours,  symbolical 
of  as  many  virtues,  must  be  found  amongst  them.  The  rolls  of  whiu  rilk, 
which  but  the  other  day  left  the  looms  of  Soochow,  hnxo,  doabtlew* 
Hiieady  been  transformed  into  robes  emblematic  of  sincerity,  clothed  is 
which  the  Empress  will  receive  visitors,  and  pay  her  respects  to  her  tiegv 
lord.  At  the  grand  sacrifice  to  the  ancient  Emperors  next  spring  br 
Imperial  Majesty  will  call  upon  her  dressers  for  the  dust-coloured  robe,  in 
token  that  the  mulberry  training  season  has  begun,  and  on  tho  other  grail 
festivals  of  tho  year  she  will  wear,  in  turn,  dark  bine,  light  bine,  and  nd, 
embroidered  with  strangely-fashioned  and  brightly-coloured  pheaMuota.^ 
At  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  she  and  she  alone  of  all  tho  Inmates  of^ 
the  harem  has  tho  right  of  access  to  the  Emperor  s  private  apartmeaU, 
she  will  be  carried  thither  dressed  in  black,  the  personification  of  the  fomalt 
principle  of  nature* 

As  tho  time  draws  near  tho  preparations  within  the  palace  fop 
reception  of  the  imperial  bride  are  hurried  fonvard,  and  ou  tho  day  bei 
tlic  ceremony  the  preliminary'  form  of  respectfully  announcing  to  heavw 
and  to  earth  the  approaching  event  is  solemnly  gone  through.     And  dov. 
on  tho  great  duy  of  tho  feaat,  tiio  "  Hall  of  Great  Harmony  '*  is  again  Iht 
scene  of  bows   and   prostrations.     Thither,   early   in   the   momitxg,   tbff 
Emporor  goes  in  state,  to  tho  music  of  drums  and  bellst  and  enrroiwdtit 
by  aU  the  chief  officers  of  his  hoasehold,  to  bear  the  decree  road,  in  ivhii 
is  officially  annonncod  tho  Immediate  arrival  of  the  Empross  Elect.     That 
done,  the  Commissioners,  eunnchs,  and  ladies-in-waiting  inarch  in  pro 
covsion  to  the  house  of  the  fortunate  secretary  of  the  Hau-Iiu  CoUega  la 
claim  his  daughter.     Surrounded  by  his  sons  and  male  relatiTes,  r*'— -  - 
chi  meets  them  at  the  front  gate  and  conducts  them  through  c 
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Jiflor  courtyard  inlo  tbo  great  hall.  Hore  the  imperlnl  decree  aniiomicing 
Ibe  maniage  is  iigaia  r^ad,  and  ChuDg-chi  kneels  thrice  and  bows  down 
bis  b&ad  to  the  ground  nine  times  in  token  of  his  senEe  of  the  honour  done 
him»  The  eunnchs  and  ladies-in-waitiDg  then  lead  out  Ah-lu-te,  who  first 
makes  obeiKance  to  thti  throne,  and  then,  nfler  listening  to  the  deed  of  regis- 
tration read  hy  the  lady  heraldu,  takes  leave  of  her  mother  and  steps  into 
the  bridal  sedan.  At  the  front  gate  her  father  kneels  and  bids  her  adieu, 
and  the  procession  forma  ap.  First  comes  the  imperial  band,  followed  by 
carts  carrying  the  CommisaionerB,  next  comes  the  bride,  then  the  maids  of 
honour ;  after  them  the  eonnchs  on  foot,  and  last  of  all  the  gentlemen-in- 
waiting.  At  the  "  Bridge  of  the  Golden  Waters,"  within  the  palaco,  the 
Commissioners  dismount,  and  when  the  procession  reaches  the  "  Firm  and 
Pure  Palace  "  the  eunuchs  iurite  Ah-lu-te  to  descend  from  her  much- 
bedizened  chair.  In  the  centre  hall  the  Emperor  meets  his  bride  for  the 
first  time,  and  with  the  ordinary  ceremony  of  drinking  the  loving  cup  the 
marriage  iscomploto.  But  there  is  yet  no  rest  for  poor  little  Ah-Iu-le.  The 
iustaut  that  she  becomes  Empress  she  goes  in  state  to  visit  the  Dowager 
Empresses,  and  In  return  for  three  genuilectiona  and  as  many  obeisances 
has  the  honour  of  lunching  witb  those  august  ladies.  The  "  Bituals  " 
leave  her  undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  on  the  morrow  she  pays 
visits  to  the  Dowager  Emprosaes  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  receives  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  Court  officials.  In  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  bestows 
wedding  gifts  on  her  parents  and  brothers.  To  the  former  he  gives  200 
toeU  of  gold,  10,000  taeU  of  silver,  1,000  pieces  of  silk,  20  trained 
horsee,  20  stud  horses,  and  20  suits  of  armour;  to  the  latter,  100  taels 
of  gold,  G.OOO  taels  of  siWer,  500  pieces  of  silk,  1,000  pieces  of  cloth. 
0  horses,  a  suit  of  armonr,  a  box  of  bows,  a  quiver  of  arrows,  2  suits  of 
court  clothes  each,  2  ordinary  suits  of  clothes,  2  for  robes,  and  a  girdle. 
Afterwards  ho  entertains  her  father,  brothers,  and  male  relatives,  and  tho 
officers  of  the  household  at  a  grand  feast ;  while  to  Madame  Chung-chi,  her 
daughter,  and  to  tho  great  ladies  of  the  palace  the  Dowager  Empresses  show 
like  hospitality.  With  these  fetes  the  feelivitiea  ore  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  palace  gates  shut  on  her  Imperial  Majesty  Ah-lu-tc,  to  be  opened  only 
when  duty  and  the  "  Book  of  Bites  "  agree  iu  declaring  it  to  be  necessary. 
As  each  junior  wife  and  concubine  arrives  she  will  be  conducted  wth 
modified  splendour  to  the  '*  Hall  of  Great  Harmony,"  to  which  place  the 
Emperor  will  come  in  state  to  "inspect"  the  now  acquisition  to  his 
hnrcm.  On  these  occasions  the  loving  cup,  tho  solo  ceremony  which  con- 
stitutes marriage,  will  be  wanting,  uud  after  tho  "  inspection  "  the  lady 
will  retire  to  her  apartments,  there  to  remain  a  prisoner,  the  victim  of 
monotonouB  palace  routine,  for  tho  remainder  of  hor  life.  Tho  present 
must  bo  a  busy  time  for  tho  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  the  *'  Hall  of 
Groat  Harmony"  must  bo  the  scene  of  many  an  assemblnpo  of  "fair 
women  and  brave  men,"  for  the  Empress  and  three  junior  wives  form  but 
the  nucleus  of  the  harem  over  which  the  Emperor  is  called  upon  to 
excrciro  bis  adminiMTativo  abilities.      Nino  wives  of  \.hiQ  «^^cstL\  Ocb.^, 
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twenty-86T6n  of  the  third  clasflt  and  eighty-one  oooenbines  are  Tvi  taW 
nddod  to  this  namber  before  the  requirements  laid  down  in  tli<»  **  Bitnll* 
are  folly  complied  with.  Fortunately  for  the  peac«  of  the  goaLrdttSi  il 
these  young  ladies,  abundance  of  official  occupation  is  provided  for  t^ 
fair  charges,  by  the  conetant  recurrence  of  state  ceremonies.  S«««Btea 
iiud  eighteen  are  mischiovoos  ages ;  and  if  this  were  not  so  it  is  prohdti 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  6nd  the  exercise  eat  liim  of  raUli;  » 
hundred  and  twenty  idle  and  pampered  young  women  &r  more  diflUl 
than  the  more  important  task  of  governing  an  empire. 

At  all  the  great  religious  festivals  in  the  year  the  En^preas^  att«adtl| 
by  bevies  of  her  inferior  rivals,  plays  a  prominent  part.  She  holdi  Iff 
at  which  the  Court  Indies  attend,  and  pays  visits  to  the  wives  of  tb* 
officers  of  state.  On  the  death  of  a  minister  she  either  goes  bf 
condole  with  the  widow,  or  sends  one  of  the  throe  junior  wives 
first  rank  to  represent  her.  She  oxeroiseR  jurisdiotion  over  the  □»] 
concubines,  and  examines  with  care  the  work  done  by  them  in  lbs  yeai. 
On  all  state  occasions,  when  the  Kmpress  is  unable  to  be  prescnl, 
three  senior  wives  act  as  her  depntiea,  and  on  her  decease  they  plat 
part  of  chief  monmerfl.  To  the  lot  of  the  %riveB  of  the  aeeond  rmak 
the  duty  of  instructing  the  nine  troops,  into  which  the  tw«rnty*Bevefi 
of  the  third  rank,  and  the  eighty-one  concubines  are  divided,  in  ibi 
virtuos,  language,  deportment,  and  work  which  are  fitting  for  them.  Tbif 
attend  on  the  Empress  at  all  state  foneralB,  and  add  loud  wailinga  to  bcr 
lamentations.  They  superintend  the  female  servauts  of  the  palaoe,  mi 
they  prepare  the  objects  to  be  offered  at  the  great  sacrificos.  In  emtih.  asi 
all  of  these  various  services  the  concubines  play  inferior  psirts.  Tbcor 
special  duty  is  to  assist  the  ^vives  of  the  third  rank  in  naftnagtng  Ibe 
servants  and  in  preparing  for  the  religions  services.  Some  of  them  alw 
help  the  thirty-two  cunnch  tailors  to  make  the  clothes  of  the  court,  ai»J 
others  find  employment  in  similar  company  as  dreBsers  to  the  £mpre4 
and  junior  wives.  Those  and  the  nnmerons  other  duties  expected 
them  are  quite  enongfa,  if  faithfully  performed,  to  keep  the  handred 
twenty-one  pairs  of  little  hands  busily  engaged.  The  *'  Ritttsls  ' 
that  there  shall  be  no  drones  within  the  palace,  and  let  us  hope 
Majesty  Ah-lu-te  and  her  hundred  and  twenty  rivals,  who  arg  now 
bliug  ronnd  the  boy-Emperor,  will  prove  themselves  as  diligent  na  are 
to  have  been  the  model  ladies  of  days  gone  by. 

If  to  the  performance  of  his  public  functions  we  add  the  duty  of  bsc 
bocomiog  acquainted  with  all  these  fair  daughters  of  Han,  It  is  plusnly 
impossible  that  the  Kmperor  can  pass  his  days  in  idleness ;  and  down  tu 
the  minutest  detail  the  **  l^tuala  "  prescribe  the  part  he  is  to  pUy  in  sD 
und  every  capacity,  whether  as  king  npon  his  throne,  as  priest  Ubfora  ftb» 
altarp  or  as  paterfamilias  in  the  midst  of  his  domeHtic  joys.  And 
illonlnites  the  peculiar  position  which  the  Emperor  of  China 
amonf;  the  monarchs  of  the  East.  As  a  temporal  sovereign  be  is  ol 
«nd  nH  a  spirituiil  rnler  Uo  is  worshipped.     In  his  donblo  claim  to 
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TQacy  he  Bomewbat  reBcmblos  tbo  kings  of  Hebrew  history,  and  finds  his 
approximate  counterpart  in  niudoru  tlmos  tn  tbo  Pope  of  Rome.  The 
BftoredncBS  of  his  porfion  thi'owa  a  religious  halo  around  every  action  of 
his  life.  His  meals  are  ao  arranged  as  to  symbolize  BaerificiiU  feasts. 
When  be  partakes  of  vegetables  bo  is  invited  to  reflect  on  the  work  of 
the  Chinese  Adam ;  and  when  he  tnstes  the  six  kinds  of  grain  hia 
tbonghta  are  carried  back  to  the  first  tamer  of  the  sod.  Soft  music  ii 
played  to  encourage  his  appetite,  and  the  dishes  are  removed  from  table 
to  the  tune  of  fifes  and  drums.  The  maxim  th~at  "  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  takes  rather  the  form  in  China  of  **  whatever  the  Idng  dous  is 
holy,  righteous,  and  pure,"  and  bcnea  many  of  the  imperial  doings,  which 
would  be  frowned  at  in  Europe,  receive  in  China  the  sacred  sanction  of 
religion.  To  thia  circumRtancc  wo  owe  it  that  iu  the  **  fiitnals"  we  find 
60  many  details  of  tbe  private  life  of  tbe  Emperor  and  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace.  We  learn  that  in  every  fifteen  days  tbe  Emperor  receives 
visits  from  representatives  of  each  rank  of  wife  and  conoubiue.  On  each 
of  tbe  first  nine  days  of  the  month  one  of  niuo  concubines  selected  from 
the  eighty- one  pay  their  respects  to  him ;  on  the  next  three  Hucceeding 
days  three  of  the  wives  of  the  third  rank  have  that  honour ;  then  follows 
one  of  the  second  rank ;  then  one  of  each  of  the  two  superior  grades ; 
and  at  every  full  moon  tbo  Empress,  and  she  alone,  is  his  companion. 
During  the  last  half  of  tbe  month  the  order  of  visits  is  reversed,  and  in 
this  way,  in  the  course  of  about  four  months,  the  Emperor  enjoys  the 
society  of  every  lady  of  his  harem. 

If  wo  wander  from  tbe  ladies*  apartments  into  the  other  qnariers  of  the 
palace  we  find  them  swarming  with  those  officials  whose  various  callings 
and  immense  numbers  go  far  to  make  up  the  barbaric  splendour  of  eastern 
courts, — marshals,  chamberlains,  and  lords-in-waiCing  are  there  in  shoals, 
but  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  those  great  gentlemen.  Our  object 
is  to  gain  somo  insight  into  tbo  every-day  life  iu  store  for  bis  Imperial 
Majesty  Tung-chi,  and  the  more  domestic  functionaries  with  wbom  be  will 
be  sorromided.  We  therefore  give  a  wide  berth  to  all  wearers  of  high 
official  buttons,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  the  first  good-natured 
looking  maltro  d'hdbel  that  we  meet.  Ho  takes  us  into  the  buttery,  and 
wo  are  just  in  time  to  see  bis  brethren  on  duty — our  guide  tells  us  that 
there  are  altogether  162  of  them — prepare  the  materials  for  the  Emperor's 
dinner.  Some  are  giving  oat  tbe  six  kinds  of  grain  which  are  to  form  the 
regelfible  part  of  the  repast ;  others  are  making  hashes  of  tbe  various 
BQonficial  meats ;  tbe  celtarmen  are  pouring  out  tbe  allotted  quantity  of 
half  a-dozen  different  kinds  of  wine;  skilful  bauds  are  slicing  the  meats 
for  tbo  savoury  ditjhoti,  and  are  weighing  out  tbe  hundred  nod  twenty  kinds 
of  spiers  which  are  to  senson  them ;  while  others  are  preparing  delicate 
morsels,  such  as  tbo  choice  ports  of  a  sucldng  pig  or  tbo  fat  of  kidneys, 
to  serve  as  a  bonne  louvhe  at  the  last.  When  all  the  covers  have  been  duly 
laid  out  and  prepared,  thoy  are  carried  into  the  kitchen,  where  128  cooks 
stand  rendv  to  receive  (beni. 
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On  fast-dajB — that  is  to  say,  when  any  great  misfortune  overtakes  tbi 
country — the  Emperor  goes  without  this  grand  repast  ;  and  if  he  and  \a 
Court  were  to  take  a  little  more  exercise  and  to  fast  a  little  oftener  tha 
they  do,  it  is  possible  that  a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  staff  of  fi&j- 
two  doctors  who  at  present  reside  within  the  palace  walls.  But,  unforto- 
nately,  the  idea  of  bodily  exertion  is  abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  every  trat 
Chinaman ;  the  three  score  and  ivro  imperial  huntsmen  must  often  htie 
cause  to  complain  that 

Their  hawks  arc  tired  of  perch  and  hood. 
Their  weary  j^rcyhoands  loath  tiieir  food, 

— unless,  indeed,  thoy  cater  for  the  market  on  their  own  account,  a  8appo> 
fcition  to  which  the  occasional  activity  observable  in  the  neighbomiiood  of 
the  royal  preserves  lends  some  colour — for  hunting,  which,  before  the 
Tartar  habits  of  the  founders  of  the  dynasty  had  been  snbdned  by  cooiMt 
with  Chinese  luxury,  was  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Smpeiors  an^ 
their  Courts,  has  now,  under  the  degenerate  rule  of  their  descendantB, 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  occasional  battue,  conducted  in  the  most  eoa- 
temptibly  luxurious  and  iinsportsmanlike  manner.  Bat  though  the 
huntsmen  of  modem  times  have  little  to  do,  we  can  well  imagine  that 
all  those  whoso  duty  it  is  to  pamper  the  appetite  are  folly  employed. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hands  of  the  hundred  wine-makers,  ths 
ninety  turtle- catchers,  the  ninety-three  icemen,  the  eighty-nine  fiBhennea, 
the  eleven  jewellers,  and  others,  are  seldom  idle.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that,  amid  ail  the  vast  population  assembled  within  the  palace 
walls,  we  find  no  reference  to  a  single  priest  of  any  sect  or  denomin«tio&, 
the  Emperor  himself  excepted,  and  four  praying  women  seem  to  be  deemed 
amply  sufficient  to  gain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  of  the  Court,  and  to  secure 
the  favour  of  heaven  for  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  the  £mpire  tt 
large. 

KOBKUT  K.  DOUGLAS. 
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ArART  from  any  consideration  as  to  iliclr  intrinsic  or  objective  signi&caacc, 
the  Bpcctrtil  talcs  which  conutitule  uo  inconsidcrahlo  portion  of  tho  "  folk- 
lore" of  every  country  have  a  very  real  subjective  interest — iliiit  is,  by 
tho  insight  they  afford  into  the  nntinnil  character  and  circumstances  of 
nerrators  and  believers.  From  this  point  of  view,  stories,  which  at  iirst 
sight  appear  no  more  than  the  useless  and  fragmentary  caprices  of  iijle 
huperstition,  prove — I  nse  the  term  apologetically — skeleton  keys  where- 
with at  times  we  may  nnlt>ck  much  that  refases  to  open  to  the  regalur 
insimments  of  evideutiul  iuvestigatiou,  and  gain  access  to  treasores  else 
not  only  hidden  hut  nnattainable.  Or,  as  aiaxs,  veiled  iVom  view  by  the 
nearer  sploniiour  of  the  diiy,  come  ont  distinct  by  night,  so  that  the  aaiiio 
dai'UncHs  which  conctuia  from  as  whatever  is  close  at  hand,  eitendH  our 
range  of  vision  to  that  which  was  before  lo8t  to  it  in  the  distance  ;  so  far- 
off  affinities  of  race,  the  boned  substratmn  of  real  national  character, 
traces  of  pre-htstoric  events,  and  much  else  that  the  fuller  light  of  recent 
limes  effaees  ffom  the  palimpsest  of  history,  become  apparent  to  sight  in 
the  shadow  of  the  night- side  of  human  nature.  And  even  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  those  fanciful  tales  have  their  worth,  as  showing  the  like 
workings  of  men's  minds  under  like  circumstimces  and  conditions. 

However,  to  avoid  nil  danger  of  entanglement  in  a  very  profitless 
discnssioD,  I  may  as  well  from  the  outset  remark  that,  in  thus  confiideriDg 
spectral  stories  from  tbclr  human  or  sabjectivo  side,  Z  have  no  intention 
of  impugning,  any  more  than  of  asserting,  their  ottjective  or  prmter-human 
character  :  I  simply  prescind  from  it.  For,  in  fact,  the  correspondence, 
or,  more  correctly  speiiking,  the  identity  of  external  and  of  montnl 
phenomena,  the  impossibilityof  separating,  except  in  abstract  elassitiGntion, 
bettt'oon  the  "ego"  that  perceives  and  the  "  non-ego  "  that  is  perceiveil, 
are  not  less  certain  axioms  of  philosophical  truth  than  the  unity  and  por- 
moncucc  of  force,  tho  convertibility  of  so-called  mind  and  matter,  and 
the  ultimate  identity  of  the  phenomenal  and  complex,  of  which  they  arc 
the  ncccsfiury  corollaries.  But,  in  the  particular  instance  uf  the  subject 
before  ns,  tho  oilemal  or  *'  non-ego  "  Bide  may  be  safely  left  out  of 
question,  since  its  isolated  and  capriciuna  phenomena  supply  uo  cine  to 
nseful  reaearch,  *'  A  good  Muslim  will  not  occupy  himself  with  that 
which  does  not  concern  him,"  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  Mahomet 
one  day,  in  answer  to  an  impertinent  and  meddlesome  questioner  ;  and  ii 
eoaud  mind,  whether  Muslim  or  other,  will  decline  to  waste  time  and 
trouble  on  a  subject  of  mere  curiosity,  unlikely  to  be  CTatifitd,  and,  were 
it  even  gratified,  utterly  sterile. 

Restricting  our«elve«  accordingly  tn  the  Yn\Tv\y  sv\\>*ii«:Vvcft  \\k^Vv  t\\ 
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these  nneaxmy  Btorica,  it  is  cnrions  to  observe  the  wide  oxtcnt 
geogrfiphical  area,  and  bow  not  nnfrequestly  phantasms  soppoi 
the  cxcIusiTe  and  undesirable  property  of  some  particalAr  ooontry 
show  their  onwelcome  forms  in  other  and  fHr-dist&nt  regioas.  and  Mi 
races  of  no  apparent  commnDitjf  howurer  remoto,  of  origin.  1  H 
myHolf  bad  a  story,  first  told  mo  by  a  Norfolk  fireside,  repeatAd  la  s 
imdcT  a  Hindoo  tbubch  in  Guzerat ;  and  hare  found  the  nfttire  oft 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  snbjeot  to  the  same  ghostly  torrors  « t 
fisherman  of  the  Scottish  coast.  Bnt  the  strAogost  eoiBcideitce  ^  Jj 
when  the  spepific  and  distinctiro  form  assumed  by  the  BQp«rstiti 
independent,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned  at  least,  not  only  of 
creed,  edncation,  tradition,  or  custom,  but  even  of  the  eirennutei 
surrotindinga  and  adjoucts  which  might  else  with  tolerable  probobifilT 
asBiKued  as  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  idea  or  plmntom.  And  i 
exactly  to  this  class  that  some  of  tbo  spectre-tales  carrent  in  thti  PW 
region — the  same  which  supplied  Ovid  with  his  "  Tristia,"  Chryaoatomvi 
a  tomb,  Offenbach  with  an  opera-title,  and  myself  with  a  consnlat^ — Mm 
Asia  Minor,  with  its  wild  variety  of  scenery.  it«  mftny  httton 
memones,  its  vigorous  and  semi-civilized,  or  rather,  more  than  mi 
barbarous,  races,  each  of  which  develops  itself  mnch  after  it«  own  fafbi 
under  the  decrepit  rule  of  the  effete  Osmanlee,  has,  it  might  easly 
anticipated,  an  nnusaally  large  share  in  these  equivocal  trea«urMl  ot  I 
imagination,  some  of  them  resembling,  even  to  their  supplemnti 
details,  those  existing  elsewhere,  some  more  distinctive  in  their  lo 
colouring  and  shape.  The  banshee  of  Ireland,  the  haunted  ho<iM 
England,  the  Scandinavian  fetch,  the  Arab  ghowl,  the  Teutouio  witch,  i 
Celtic  sorcerer,  even  the  univcntal  **  revenant,"  or,  if  I  may  b**  i%]\r^ 
the  expression,  commonplace  ghost,  have  each  and  all  their  e* 
sometimes  their  identity,  in  what  was  once  the  Empire  of  1^,..^^.!^ 
How  mnch  of  them  is  exotio,  how  mnch  indigenous,  would  not  aI< 
easy  to  decide.  But  a  couple  of  specimens,  selected  out  of  tb« 
wonder- tales  of  the  land,  may  suffice,  whether  for  coDJcotnre  or 

We  have,  I  should  think,  all  of  us  listened,  with  awe,  perhaps,  in  n 
childhood,  and  certainly  with  a  very  opposite  feeling  in  later  yeu% 
legendary  stories   of   the   **  spirits   of  the   mine,**   the    **  little    folk 
"  coboldi!,*'   "mountain  dwarfs,"  and   whatever  other  descriptiTe  ttu 
they  may  rejoice  in.  who,  in  Oermnny  especially,  were  or  still  Are  nad 
frequent  mines  and  mining  districts,  and  to  keep  watch,  occasionally  wj 
heneficeut,  more  often  with  malicious   purpose,   over  the   trenmirBB 
hidden  metal.     Who  has  not  heard  how  jealously  these  "  litUe 
lard  the  veins  of  precious  ore ;  what  cuining  devicM 
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Ihe  tnorning  light  to  be  pure  silver  or  red  gold  ?  Though,  iodeod,  in  all 
the  tales  I  can  call  to  zniod,  the  gift  proves  always  of  evil  omen,  and  ono 
way  or  other  brings  misrortaDe  on  the  receiver — phantasmB  of  which  the 
Horz  monntAins  arc,  if  I  remember  right,  the  head-qnartera,  althongh  not 
unknown  to  German  minors  olsewbere,  in  Saxony,  for  infitance.  Certainly, 
these  mountain-dwarfs  bear  a  pre-eminently  Teutonic  stamp  ;  in  Europe 
itgelf  the  Clnricane,  and  the  Celtic  •'  good-folk  "  in  general,  are  of  a 
different  type  ;  while  in  the  Asiatic  lands  tenanted  by  the  *'  Semitic  " 
races  the  entire  genus  id  unknown  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of 
mines  in  that  part  of  the  East  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  absence  of 
their  guardian  sprites.  Even  in  India,  where  mines  are  of  ancient  datOi 
aod  phantom-tales  of  almost  every  description  loxuriRiit  enough,  I  never 
heard  or  read  of  this  particular  kind. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  considerable  Burprise,  that  here,  on  the 
pontic  comer  of  the  Enxine  coast,  in  this  most  un-European  and  nn- 
Tentonic  angle  of  God's  earth,  and  among  a  population  of  mixed  origin 
certainly,  but  in  which  Turanian  blood  and  institutions  have  long  pre- 
dominated ,  I  lately  cam© — in  hearsay,  of  course — on  the  identical 
diminniive  objects  of  my  childhood's  wondermeut,  and  found  them, 
moreover,  in  full  possession  of  the  popular  belief.  But  I  must,  if  the 
impatience  of  my  readers  will  permit,  preface  my  tale  with  enough  of 
circumstance  and  description  to  render  it  intelligible  to  those — the  greater 
Dumber— for  whom  Trebizond  and  Pontus  are  mere  unsnggestive  names. 

About  fifty  miles  inland  hence,  south  of  Trebizond,  among  the  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  knit  the  backbone  of  Anatolia,  and  divide  those 
great  tributaries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  tiie  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from 
the  many  but  less  celebrated  waters  that  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  pool,  ii 
situated  the  small  town  of  "  Silverborough,"  snch  being  the  literal  trans- 
lation of  its  Turkish  name,  Gnmesh-khaneh.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
and  extensive  metalliferons  district,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead  ;  the  last 
being  the  mobt  abundant,  as  the  first  the  most  precious  of  its  ores.  The 
town  itself  is  perched  high  up  on  a  precipitous  mountain  side  of  shaly 
rork.  some  5,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  immediately  overhead  frowns 
a  black  cliff,  pierced  by  a  large  cavernous  entrance,  which  once  led  to  the 
principal  shaft  of  the  silver  mines  whence  the  place  has  its  name.  These 
mines  are  said  to  have  been  worked  in  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
of  the  Roman  colonists,  of  the  Pontic  kings,  it  may  be  ;  but  of  these  last 
evorv  memory  baa  long  since  perished  from  the  birth  land  of  Mithridatea. 
Certainly  as  lute  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  yielded  a  very 
respectable  income  to  their  possessors,  the  Begs,  or  hereditary  land-owners 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  extracted  the  ore,  and  smelted  it  on  the  spot, 
after  the  rough,  but  not  wholly  unskilled,  fashion  of  the  country  workmen. 

Bat  ill  an  evil  hour  for  the  OltomQu  Empire,  Sultun  Mahmoud  tbo 
Socond  ascended  the  throna  of  Stambool,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Begs  of  Gumeeh-khoneh  had  to  descend  from  theira — when  the  Turkish 
autocrat  icaugtirated  those  measarea  which  time-&Q.mxi%  %xA  ^cs1^r«^^t^p^«^ 
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flattery  calleil  the  reform,  but  wliich  woro,  iu  Uia  iuaitiucUvely  Fomi4« 
judgment  of  tbe  Etust  itself,  ibo  first  und  fatal  steps  to  tUo  final  i1i:cwI«ibiI 
aod  disintegration  <>f  tbe  ompire  by  the  rcsumptiou  of  Iho  old  nuliarr 
and  semifendal  luud  tentirofl,  und  the  abolition  of  nil  bcrcNJitRirpriTiLr^ 
whelber  enjoyed  by  A^hns,  Beg8»  or  Pafibas,  except  his  owq.  lia, 
— was  it  cbancc  ?  was  it  design  *?  it  is  bard  to  fioil  oat  iho  irntfa  is  • 
matter  like  tbis — but  soaicely  bad  Ibo  recently-app'iintcd  ofliciats  of  ik 
new  Govtriumeut  system  taken  tbo  inbes  of  Gnmish-kbaneh  into  tWir 
bands,  tbiin  a  flood  of  vaster,  ponred  fortb  from  a  &ubt«rnU3eotts  Bpnaf 
deep  in  tltc  benrt  of  tbe  motiutaiu  it»elf,  bnrst  into  tbe  ccutr-al  shaft,  ani, 
bproadin;^.  filU-d  every  cbiimbur  »ud  giiUery.  Tbo  mischief  was  ia  a 
country  dcstltuto  abko  of  cnpitnl  and  of  CDgincerin^  uieAHH  enffielest  W 
clear  tbo  submerged  excavationn,  irropurable ;  and  frooi  tjint  day  to  tb* 
present  tbe  mine  bad  remained  unworked  and  nnprodacUve.  Oat  tbe 
CAvemons  CBtry  is  Rtill  bnlf  open,  and  tbe  neglected  beaps  of  eUg.  mkuA 
witb  fraj^incutfi  of  rich  silver  ore  piled  up  near  its  month,  bear  ^viluesa  W 
Ibe  copionstea^  of  the  mineral  veins  witbin.  Some  time  op,o  I  vigjted  Ibc 
FI>ot,  and  remarked  witb  a  Httle  surprise  that  tbo  townsfulk.  who  in  ihcsr 
districts  are  usually  eager  enough  to  perform  duty  as  gnides  to  a^aropvjii 
explorer,  in  the  vague  hope  that  bis  superior  knowledge  moy  diaoovef 
*' something  to  their  advantage,"  manifcHtcd  on  tbia  occasiuu  an  oniiil- 
lingness  to  accompany  which  I  could  cot  at  tbe  time  acconut  for :  il  wtt 
not  (ill  several  months  later  that  I  leurnt  tbe  reason. 

A  tbousand  feet  bclotv  tbe  crag,  in  tbe  deep  valley  whore  tho  rapid 
Cbar&hoot  river  rusbeH  by  on  its  way  to  tbe  l$lack  Sea,  there  lies  on  cither 
hide  of  tbe  stream  a  lovely  expanse  of  garden  and  orchard,  the  bright 
green  foliage  contrasting  ^itb  the  black  and  splintered  rocks  aromid* 
Thc'Fe  orchards,  now  that  tbe  mines  are  no  longer  worked,  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  uud  resource  of  tbe  town  of  Gumegh-kb:Lnch,  and  ars 
celebrated  throughout  the  laud  for  tbe  oxcellcaro  of  their  produce,  p«arf 
especially ;  but  the  prolonged  cold  of  winter — for  snow  lies  hero  on  th« 
ground  three  months  at  a  stretch — does  not  allow  the  more  dolicato  finiU 
of  Smyrna  and  the  South. 

Alou;^tbo  miirgin  of  this  orchard  strip,  between  it  and  tbu  utrcp  aseeot 
leading  up  to  the  town  itself  and  tbo  deserted  mines,  pusses  tbo  high  rtm<i 
of  Erzeroom  andTrebizond, — a  road  no  longer,  it  is  true,  thronged  bjr  Uio 
Persian  caravans,  which  it  almost  monopoUzod  before  Kussia  had  flung  OMSi 
the  gates  of  tbe  Caucasus,  that  secular  barrier  between  East  and  West,  bni 
still  a  busy  highway  by  day,  and  even,  iu  iho  wanner  season  of  tbo  year, 
by  night ;  and  not  much  bettor  adapted  to  bo  tbo  bannt  of  solitude-lonng 
BpvCtre«,  than  would  be,  say,  the  road  of  ITiimmoramilh  or  of  Putney, 

It  was  preei&ely  here,  however,  that  tbe  mountiiiii  dwarfH,  or  lltU* 
men  of  tho  niino,  tnok  a  fancy  to  show  tbemselvos  after  tbe  fashion  wbWh 
I  will  now  relate,  us  one  summer  afternoon  I  heard  the  talo  from  a  person 
who  bad  been,  or  certainly  professed  to  have  been,  an  eyewitnees  of  iho 
event.    A  iniot,  prosaio,  salloirfaced,  «bop  koepiug  Mahometan  of  Trobi- 
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xonu,  with  uu  "Speculation  in  his  orbs"  bovond  Ibjit  of  rotiul  biij'i«,i 
and  selliug ;  his  parcDiago  of  that  nioii^rd  breed  Ltre  called  Turk  cr 
OsnmDluo,  and  in  which  the  aborigiuul  Xibertuo  Htock  Kcems  to  htivu  bceu 
crossed  with  Byzantine,  TarknmaDi  and  Turkish  blood  iu  abont  equal 
proportions.  I  wiis  seated  with  him,  £ii8tern  luauuur,  in  his  shop, 
talking,  as  the  phraso  poes,  of  "  ovorything  and  nothing,"  when,  tho  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  ou  mines  and  metnls,  he  volunteered  the  follow- 
ing story,  which  I  give,  as  nearly  as  I  can  renieotber,  in  his  own  words. 

"  In  iLo  eummer  of  the  year  before  last,"  i^aid  he,  "  IwenttoGumesh- 
khanob  uu  business,  and  rt^umiued  thurc  a  few  days.  The  heat  was  ex- 
cossivo  ;  so  wheu  I  set  out  to  rctum,  I  waited  till  near  snnset,  intending 
logo  DO  further  that  evening  than  a  village  some  two  hours'  distant  on  thu 
high-rouij.  and  there  to  puns  thu  night.  A  Greek  friend  uf  mine  from  thu 
town  " — [i  should  Lore  remark  that  the  nauio  **  Greek  "  has  iu  this  neigh- 
bourhood DoUiing  &,M3onymoaB  with  '*  Hellene,'*  hut  simply  means  oao 
IwIoDging  to  tho  Greek  or  "  orthodox  "  form  of  Christianity  :  this  class 
cumpriscK  about  a  third  of  tho  natives  in  the  Gumcsh-khaneh  mountains, 
IhoHo  probably  in  whom  the  later  Byzantine  clement  predominates) — 
••  jdincd  mo  as  I  was  Uiaving  the  place  ;  lie  wa.^  fioing  in  the  same  direction 
as  myself.  It  was  the  lulter  part  of  summer,  and  night  soon  overtook  us, 
but  the  moon  was  up  and  bright,  so  that  the  road  lay  bclbro  ua  as  clear 
utf  ,by  day.  We  left  the  litst  straggling  houses  behind  us,  bat  tho 
gardens,  as  you  know,  continue  for  a  guoi  wa}*  further  alungsidc  thu 
highway  :  everything  was  hilent  and  still,  not  a  liviog  crentnrc  iu  tsight. 

**  Suddenly  from  under  the  black  shadow  of  an  orchard  closo  on  our 
right  hand,  a  number  uf  figures  issued  forth,  aud  placed  thomselvcK 
full  iu  our  path.  They  resembled  human  beings  iu  ovi^ry  thing  except 
size;  for  their  height,  which  was  tho  samei  or  nearly  the  same,  of  all, 
did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  at  most.  Itut,  this  peculiarity  apart, 
they  were  perfectly  well  formed,  and  all  dressed  alike,  in  a  sort  of  dark 
green  cloth,  richly  ornamented  wirh  silver;  every  one  of  them  wore,  too, 
a  silver- mounted  dagger  fit  his  girdle.  Ouo  nfu-r  another,  iu  Ijng  proccs- 
Bion,  they  emerged  from  tho  low  ground  and  lhick-plant<;d  trees  by  the 
roadside,  and  ranged  themselves  In  the  while  moouUght  acrosH  tho  way  : 
then  coming  forward  they  made  a  circle  round  us,  aud  )>adc  us  by  signs 
leave  tho  road  and  come  along  with  them.  I  looked  tuwunl^  tho  Greek, 
my  companion,  and  ho  to  me  ;  but  surprise  or  something  elbe  had  taken 
from  ns  nil  power  of  speech,  and  we  obeyed  in  silence.  The  little 
figures,  which  seemed  all  to  act  in  concert,  without  any  particular  leader, 
now  led  us  off  the  highwny,  and  conducted  us  by  a  side-path  winding 
amOQg  the  orchards  lower  down,  but  without  our  coming  near  tho  river ; 
though  in  what  direction  I  could  not  make  out.  But  as  we  went  on 
threading  our  way  between  the  trees,  my  courage  began  to  return,  so  I 
whispered  to  my  humuu  friend,  aud  askud  him  what  these  strange  little 
ereaturos  might  be,  aud  whether  we  had  not  best  got  away  liom  them. 

*'  In  a  hurried  voice  he  answered  that  he  know  them  well  for  what  tt\Qs 
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woro>  iho  Bpirite  of  the  nine  :  thnl  if  we  did  not  resist  Usem  ibey  woiiii& 
ns  no  harm,  bnt  that  any  attempt  atescape  vonM  bo  unwise  and  danicneL 

"  So  we  continaod  walkiug  on  and  on  in  silence,  \i\i  -^  to  iV 

curious  band,  till  wo  fonnd  onrBelves  in  a  half-open  B['  •  ^  loatoUr 
of  trees,  and  brightly  lighted  np  by  the  moon  overhcsad :  aroood  ma 
thick- planted  gardens  and  deep  shadow.  Here  the  dwarfjs  macl«  u^  tts 
— they  seemed  chary  of  words — to  stop  and  sit  down  ;  we  did  so,  takai 
oar  places  among  the  dry  loaves  on  the  grass,  while  the  qaeer  little  ^10^ 
with  their  dark  dresses  and  high-peaked  silver-edged  hoodB.  pofited  Lbtt- 
selves  on  every  side,  some  sitting,  some  standing  as  if  on  guard. 

"My  companion  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  by  aakiiig  fts 
why  they  had  detained  ns,  and  what  they  wanted  of  us?  They  ocsircfisi, 
bnt  in  a  hollow  distant-sonnding  voice,  that  Bcemod  to  come  from  00  01 
amongst  them  in  particular,  and  to  bo  more  like  an  echo  than  fpcLc 
words,  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  travelling  the  road  at  that  boor,  oi 
havmg  once  captured  ns  they  did  not  intend  letting  ns  go.  The  mooo  va 
at  the  full ;  but  now  hor  light  faded,  though  there  was  do  clond  in  tlM  etr. 
iia  though  &oza  an  eclipse ;  and  in  the  gloom  the  forms  arouad  as  Ap^msU 
to  increase  in  number  and  In  size,  with  threatening  looks  and  gesturrt.  1 
WftB  terrified,  and  hesitated  whether  to  remain  or  fly,  but  my  campanioa 
whispered  to  me.  '  Keep  quiet,  and  never  mind  them  ;  all  we  hare  to  it 
is  to  remain  still  as  wo  are,  they  must  lot  ns  go  before  the  morniog.*  ' 

'*  The  moonlight  returned,  bright  as  before.  But  the  nigfat  i««iaiod 
endless  to  ns  ns  we  sat  watching  there :  figures  came  and  '^  ~^oat,  d 

dwarfs,  and  all  exactly  like  the  one  to  the  other,  till   ^  i..*  gravt 

and  place  seoued  alive  nith  them.     Their  numbers,  too,  went  on  groiriqi 
till  they  were  a  multitude  past  counting,  and  one  could  no  longer  vtt 
through  them,  so  dense  was  the  crowd.     Then  they  brought  out  nancal 
instruments,  drums,  fifes,  and  bagpipes,  and.  joining  in  a  circle  ronod  si, 
began  to  caper  and  dance,  every  now  and  then  inviting  or  urging  ua  l^" 
signs  to  join  in  with  them ;  but  wo  gave  no  algn  of  noticing  them,  aad 
remained  seated  without  moving  or  speaking.     Then  their   dance  grw 
madder,  and  thoir  invitations  to  us  more  urgent,  with  thrf-ati^cing  ngni  if 
we  did  not  comply ;  they  even  made  as  though  they  would  fay  band*  dft 
na  and  compel  ns  by  force,  but  they  always  stopped  short  when  D«*r  oa, 
and  we  continued  where  we  were,  and  made  them  no  answer.     But  (U 
moon  was  fast  sinking,  the  light  around  grew  dusky  red.  and  the  n"-  ' 
chill ;  and  now  the  crowd  of  litUo  fignrcs  began  to  decrease,  and  ti 
off  rapidly,  though  how  or  whither  they  went  I  could  not  see ;  they  ^ 
i-ather  to  molt  away,  and  became  fewer  and  fewer,  till,  after  a  shor' 
only  two  remained,  one  of  them,  as  T  now  obsorvod  for  the  Cr>^ 
with  something  like  a  plume  in  his  hend-drrRs,  and  another  1 
These  two  came  Dp  to  us,  and  by  gehturcs  commanded  v^   (<i   •-; 
follow  them — they  would  put  ua  on  our  road  again. 

"  Very  glad  was  I  to  get  up :  the  dwarfs  led  the  way,  < 
II  was  now  nearly  dark,  for  the  monn  had  dl^appenred  b< 
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tains,  and  the  dawn  bad  not  yet  broken  ;  otii*  path  too  vas  closoly  ovcr- 
Bhadowed  bv  the  orchard-trees;  there  was  barely  light  enongfa  for  tts  to 
pick  our  way.  As  we  wisnt  ono  of  the  phantotuB,  he  with  the  plume, 
camo  «p  to  my  side  ;  bnt  his  height  was  now  equal  to  my  own,  or  more. 
He  pat  into  my  hand  three  good-sized  pebbloB,  and  Baid,  *  Take  care  of 
these,  I  give  tliem  you  as  a  remombrance  ;  *  and  adding*  '  yon  can  now 
go  straight  on,  the  high-road  is  before  you,'  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
other  had  vanished  also  ;  there  was  no  one  on  the  path  but  my  companion 
and  myself^  and  we  walked  on  in  ailenoe  through  the  orchardii.  Tho 
stones  in  my  hand  felt  heavy ;  and  not  earing  to  carry  them,  I  chucked 
away  first  one  then  a  second;  when  my  friend,  hearing  the  noise,  tnmed 
round  and  stopped  mo,  saying,  •  Do  not  throw  them  away,  they  ore  most 
likely  of  valuo.'  However  two  wore  abeady  gone,  bat  I  kept  the  third, 
though  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  A  few 
minutes  after  we  got  fairly  out  of  the  gardens  and  on  to  the  high-road, 
btil  tit  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  we  had  left  it. 

*•  Puzzled  and  tired  out  we  sat  down  by  the  wayside  and  waited  for 
tho  daylight.  It  waa  not  long  in  coming ;  I  then  looked  at  the  stone  in 
my  hand  and  found  that  it  hud  the  appearance  of  silver,  as  indeed  it  was. 
We  went  back  into  the  gardens,  trying  to  retrace  onr  steps  as  nearly  ns 
possible,  and  hnnted  about  for  tho  other  two  lumps  but  could  not  find 
them  anywhere.  The  Greek,  my  companion,  was  by  trade  a  silversmith, 
80  I  gave  him  tbo  remaining  piece  of  metal  for  his  use  ;  its  weight  was 
about  ouo  hundred  dirhcms,  or  three-foorths  of  an  English  pound  aver- 
dupois:  it  was  pure  silver," 

Buck  was  his  story.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  wholo 
affair.  He  replied  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  dwarfs  being  the 
spirits  of  the  mine,  for  they  had  often  been  seen  by  others,  and  always 
much  in  the  same  way ;  though  he  had  never  heard  of  their  doing  any 
ious  harm  to  anybody.  But  why  they  had  interfered  with  him  in 
'^artioolar,  who  hod  absolately  nothing  to  do  with  the  Gumefih-khaneh 
mines  be  could  not  tell ;  but  fancied  it  might  have  all  taken  place  on 
account  of  his  Greak  friend,  who,  as  a  native  of  the  town,  and  a  workman 
in  silver  too,  might  have  had  some  designs  of  utilizing  the  old  excavations, 
some  plan  for  draining  the  submerged  shaft ;  who  could  tell  ?  As  for 
himself  he  had  evidently  never  indulged  in  any  theorizings  about  the  affair; 
it  was  for  him  a  plain  fact,  like  any  other  that  might  have  happened ; 
it  did  not  even  seem  to  have  much  aroused  his  curiosity ;  a  queer  apathy 
which  I  have  often  observed  among  uneducated  people,  and  much  resem- 
bling, I  shoiild  think,  tbo  way  in  which  the  even  lees  developed  minds  ol' 
animals  receive  tbn  impreBsionsofwhat  is  around  them,  but  not  in  their  lino, 

I  asked  him  also  what  had  become  of  his  friend  of  tbat  nigbt ;  and 
whcihor  he  were  still  at  GumeBh-Ihanoh.  He  answered,  **  No ;  that  afler 
the  adventure,  and  having  appropriated  and  made  use  of  the  silver, 
everything  went  wrong  with  him  ;  his  children  sickened,  and  two  died, 
hia  house  fell  oat  of  repair,  his  bu^neas  did  not\iTO?;\^«t^  %.tL\  N>&«.S.\>«tVsi% 
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twblvutuoutU  bad   iKifKod,  ho  emigrated  \\i\h  otbun  to    iLe  lix 
initoiy  in  the  Caucnbus,  vbenco  he  Lud  not  rotarn©d," 

No  ono  can  fail  to  obsorvo  bow  close,  point  for  point,  is  tlwj 

esemblacco  iu  tbia  utory  between  iLe  mountain-folk  or  aabt^miMMi 

dwarf  of  the  Asiatic  ueigbbourbood  of  Trtdiizond  and  iboir  kiadri>d  rntiw 

Thuriogiau   Har/berg.     Tho  saperslitiou  does  not  look  Hko  a  Tnrkaa 

oue  ;  uor,  I  believe,  docs  it  exist  m  Georgia  across  the  frontier ;  tl  \u 

0  plnco  in  Ainh  or  Mahuiueiau  legends  cither  a«  euch.     The  rery  cliglbi 
and  occasional  iutercourtio  betwoeu  Ibu  natives  of  this  countiy  and  Get* 

laOB  in  particular,  whether  of  the  worlting  cliiss  or  othenriciey  does  iMl 

cm.  groond  enongh  to  warrant  tho  theory  that  a  l>olief  of  this  kisi 

tonld  have  beou  imported  by  European  rigitors;  who  bolides  would  Um 

tether  occupations  than  that  of  adding  one  fancy  more  to  the  large  rtMk 

in  hand  already  existing  among   the  people.     When  we    &re   sbuvn  tf 

orusalom  the  window  out  of  which  Mary  Magdalene  locked  to  sc*  tfe 
Saviour  go  by  to  Calvary,  or  when  in  Egypt  the  sycamaru-treo  is  pointed 
itiit  to  ns  under  \vhicb  the  Virgin  and  Child  rested  when  tlcciing  tnv^ 
Itethlohem  to  Cairo,  we  have  but  to  look  round,  and  tbo  explanatioii  tf 
ready  in  the  neighbouring  Franciscan  convent  vr  Propaganda  priest. 
tho  goblins  of  the  mlncH  have  in  their  serrice,  so  for  as  I  am  aware. 
niidsionary  apostlcH,  for  tbo  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  it 
no  one's  interest  to  undertake  the  tusk.  Nor,  again,  do  the  bx)> 
scape  foatoroB  of  bare  rocks  and  leafy  gardens,  even  on  a  shiny  night  in 
brimmer  season  of  tho  year,  announce  any  intrinsic  or  even  plausible  c< 
tion  with  this  peculiar  vagary  of  tho  human  imagination.  It  may  he, 
ever,  that  the  notion  is  simply  an  inherited  one,  either  from  the  aborigi&al 
Tiberones  and  Chalybcs  of  the  coaet.  or  from  their  Byzantine  eolot 
most  probably,  1  should  think — though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  anythingd< 
or  corroborative  of  my  conjecture — from  tho  latter.  Mr.  Tylur,  pei 
of  all  men  Uviug,  might  best  be  able  to  furnish  a  solutiou  of  the  quc«l 
There  are,  however,  phantoms  of  another  cast,  common,  I  b«] 
tbongh  with  some  differences  of  local  shaping  and  caloiuing,  to 
ronntries,  and  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  these,  which  may  moro 
be  accounted  for,  whether  by  transmitted  belief,  or  oven  by  Iho  ; 
hypothesis  of  cxcitod  imagination,  snggestivo  snrroundings,  and  the  lil 
1  uUnde  tu  tho  popular  notion  according  to  which,  in  8ome  evil  hoar 
uncanny  spot,  tho  semblance  of  a  well-known  form  or  voice  is  as 
a  malicious  spirit  that  seeks  by  this  disguise  to  lure  its  inten 
into  deadly  terror  or  bodily  hiut.     From   the  legendary  Scottish  Hordt 

I  where  the  White  Lady  of  Aveuel  entices  Father  Thilip  down  the 
into   the   dangerous   woir-pool,   to  the  lone  southom   desert  whan 
Arnbian  ghowl  by  uot  diflsimibir  artifices  leads  tho  wayfarer  a^' 
death  amid  the  patLlces  sands;  sometimes  half  in  malice,  b- 
«port,  ai  a  Robin  Goodfelluw  or  Pook ;  fiomotimes  in  fiendish  pameAt. 
llie  gUiistly  Poladniza  of  the  Russian  har\'c8t-rields,  or  thi»  b  ''    -  ^  - 
mi\n  of  ibe  Brar.iliao  foro6t«  ;  however  varioun  tb<t  mndificatirtn 
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Id  everywhere  easculitJIy  tho  same.  GcaeriUly,  too,  it  is  to  bo  fouu'l^ 
uod  thitf  may  render  tho  explaDatiou  easier  to  those  who  are  direful  to 
aasnrer  in  saoh  a  mattor — in  conoectioa  with  thnt  other  eqaally  wide- 
spread BUperstitiuu,  \shich  associated  special  gpintual  power  acd  manl- 
festatiou  with  special  spots;  aud  duL  uufrequeutly  oven  nvith  special  times 
and  seasons  of  the  common  year. 

I'ur  fuiicicB  of  this  kind,  few  apter  places  could  be  found  than 
Trtibizoud.  An  old  half-rained  city,  a  wide  extent  of  crumbling  walls 
and  desolate  towers,  a  confused  rclic-hcap  of  successive  histories  and 
crccdrt,  Pontine,  Greek,  Koman,  By/.antine,  and  Turk;  within,  accumu- 
lated memories  of  violence,  crime,  and  bloodshed ;  without,  wild  surround- 
ings of  dark  mountain  glen,  trackless  forest,  and  melancholy  sea, — for 
melaucholy  the  leaden  mist-covered  Bkck  Sea  is,  even  more  than  the 
Ii'ifih  Channel  or  tlie  Atlantic,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  were  he  ht^ro, 
would  allow — it  is  but  natural  if  the  semi-harbarous  aud  totally  un- 
educated inhabitants  of  Huch  a  site  should  havo  their  share  of  belief  in 
the  phantom  "  mocker,"  aud  should  surround  him  with  that  almosphero 
of  mingled  gloom  and  degradatiou  which  especially  chiiracterizes  tho 
memorials  of  the  ignoble  Comnenian  dynasty,  which  more  than  any  othur 
has  impresacd  its  mark  on  town  and  people.  And  so  in  fact  it  is :  nud  I 
might  easily  compose  a  volume — and  a  very  useless  one  it  would  b€ — af 
tho  spectnil  tales  of  my  own  next-door  neighbours.  One  sach  may,  how- 
ever, Buflice ;  I  have  selectfid  it  out  of  the  heap,  partly  because  it  is  more 
than  asually  iUobtrative  both  of  the  localilies  themselves,  and  of  tho 
customs  hereabouts  prevalent ;  partly  on  account  of  its  curious  distinct- 
ness uf  detail,  aud  the  facts  connected  with  it. 

The  parallelogram  of  precipitous  rock,  whence  Trebizond  derives  its 
name,  is  stparated  on  its  western  side  from  tho  continuity  of  the  coast  by 
a  deep  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  called  Xenos.  On  its  eastern  margin  rise 
the  lofty,  though  half-ruined  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  the  work  of  tho 
Comuenian  Emperors ;  while  its  western  brink  is  overshadowed  by  the 
gigantic  cypro!=3-treoa  of  a  large  Turkish  burial-ground,  where,  amid 
countless  tombs  of  every  date,  reposes  under  a  separate  cupola  Uie 
ambitious  mother  of  Sultan  Seleem,  conqueror  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Just 
without  the  cometeiy  enclosure,  between  it  aud  the  Xenos  ravine,  stands  a 
small  "hammam,"  or  warm  bath,  of  tho  doscription  so  common  in  the 
East  for  the  use  of  Uie  adjoining  town-qnartor.  The  suburb,  further  ou, 
txchauges  its  name  of  Xenos  for  that  of  Pharos ;  probably  a  rcmlniscenca 
of  some  old  li^lilliouse  which  may  once  have  stood  ou  the  rocky  spur  of 
cliff  here  jutting  out  Into  the  sea,  and  sheltering  the  shallow  harbour  of 
Hadrian,  now  disused  ;  but  of  such  a  building  no  vestige  now  remaias 
except  the  name.  But  immediately  behind  the  bath  rises  a  confused  ma  s 
of  shattered  walls  aud  towers,  the  relics  of  a  Byzautiuo  out-work  that 
formerly  guarded  tha  eafctcra  extremity  of  the  bridge  by  which  access  is 
given  across  the  duvp  ravine  to  tho  castle  of  Trebizond ;  and  all  al>jng  up 
(bo  rapid  sl'ipo  and  dowu  the  rocky  beach^  a  wilderness  of  (Y^t-uvS.  W^^-^ 
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BDd  huts,  mostly  dilapidatod,  ecaltered  irregnlarly  amidst  aapi 
orcbard-gardGQS  and  toll  plane  trees,  with  narrovr  winding  paths  here  nl 
tbero  between  bi>:;h  stono  walls,  noglectcd  fonntains,  fallon  tonilistooM^ 
among  rank  hemlock,  grass,  and  brior;  such  is  this  very  piclnr«^ia£.  Sd 
not  very  lively  or  enlivening  aubnrb. 

Every  nook  of  it  is  haanted,  Bay  the  inhabitants,  and  if  their  xcoaaU 
be  worthy  of  the  least  credit,  the  Btatistics  of  the  disembodied  spiritf  sat 
at  least  eqaal  those  of  the  flesh-chid  ones ;  but  the  goblin  resort  of  pd- 
dilection  is,  all  agree,  the  *'  hammam/'  or  bath.  This  is  jii»t  lis  It  ahM 
be,  binco  the  normal  condition  of  public  baths  in  the  Kaid  is  to  U 
haunted :  one,  for  instance,  by  a  black  cat  of  pneier-feiloo  proportioa^' 
my  [^oom  saw  it ;  another  by  innnmorable  long  snakes,  that  wrigi^  ^ 
and  down  the  walls — a  young  Government  clerk  is  toy  aathoriK  fv 
these ;  a  third  by  a  grim  and  shadowy  negro — tho  policeoum  who  tM 
me  of  it  bad  nearly  been  frightened  out  of  his  senses  ;  and  »o  oa  to  thi 
end  of  the  goblin  list.  In  plain  fact,  the  interior  of  an  Asiatic  btfi; 
ebpecially  at  night,  and  when  few  people  arc  in  it,  is  eexio  eiMiti^ 
There  is  the  large,  stone-flagged,  high-roofed  entrance  ba)t,  earrooAlU 
by  deep  recesses  and  vride  gallories  ;  then  the  vaultod  chamber  vit^A 
dimly  lighted  from  above,  and  opening  out  from  it  the  yet  glottadff 
rotiring-nooks  fur  secluded  bathers ;  the  hea\')'  ateamy  air,  the  diB^ 
mottled  walls,  the  ceaseless  plat^b  uf  the  large  drops  that  condoBsa  ui 
fall  from  the  vault  overhead  :  everything  concurs  to  produc4S  a  feelia;  d 
loneliness  and  depression,  and  to  encourage  the  fancies  <»>Q8eqa<aii  n 
such  a  state.  Then,  too,  a  public  hath-houso  is,  even  in  VahonMbt 
ideas,  somewhat  of  what  a  theatre  or  an  opera-honse  may  be  to  a  '*  ttiict* 
evangelical,  hardly  a  **  proper  "  place  ;  and  this  notion,  which  i«  vikf' 
tnnatcly  loo  often  justified  in  these  regions  by  fact,  creates  a  htl^ 
anticipation  of  meeting  evil  inHuences  there — a  dread  which  ehaoei^ 
solitude,  or  any  other  teriifying  cause,  may  readily  heighten  into  vinom. 

How  many  goblins,  and  of  what  precise  sort,  have  been  fie«n  ia  th« 
Xenos  hamman,  I  do  not  know — the  census  is  yet  in  its  infancy  b 
Turkey — but  in  the  Pharos  suburb  adjoining,  not  ten  minates'  dialuM 
from  the  ill-famed  bath,  there  yet  lives  a  man  of  respectable  family  «d4 
ooudition,  married,  well-off  for  means,  and  under  forty  years  of  a|*e  ;  bol 
smitten  with  premature  decrepitude,  half  palsied  in  body,  and  from  tint 
to  time  wandering  also  in  mind,  incapable  ahke  of  busings  and  i*njin- 
ment.  This  wretched  condition  dates  from  a  night  in  the  bath-hooM  *4 
Xenoa  six  years  back,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  will  now  rolat*  ti 
they  were  told  me  by  a  mcmbtir  of  the  sufferer's  own  family  ;  the  matUr 
was  one  of  general  notoriety  in  the  town. 

It  WAS  in  the  SJuhomelan   or  lunar  month  of  8h;\'aban,  wliich  tkai 
year  rorrefipouded  pretty  nearly  with  our  Deoombpr,  and  which,  as 
ceding  the  thirly-da^^s'  yearly  fast  of  Ramadhan,  is  iu  some  moason 
festive  time   for  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  a  sort  of  < " 
llu'ir  *u*vere  T.etil.     Oswiun  Kiil.^rb  Zndeh.  to  ^nvr  him  h 
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sat  np  one  night  till  rather  late  in  ono  of  the  coffee-houses — here  the 
nary  social  resorts — of  the  quarter,  amueing  himself,  after  the  {ashion 
of  the  country,  by  playing  backgammon  with  a  friend  of  his  own  age  and 
position,  and  chatting  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  time.  ^Vhen  the 
coffee-house  had  to  be  closed,  a  little  before  midnight,  they  were  the  last 
to  leare  it ;  and  before  parting  for  the  uight,  they  agreed  to  meet  early 
by  the  first  dasvu  at  the  pablic  bath  close  by,  and  afterwards  to  go 
together  into  town  upon  some  bnKinGss  which  they  had  an'anged  in 
common.     They  then  separated. 

Osman  went  home  and  to  bed,  intending  to  be  np  before  daybreAk  and 
join  his  friend  at  the  bath.  Bat  in  the  middle  of  his  sleep  he  wus 
suddenly  awakened  by  ii  sharp  knocking  at  the  door.  Getting  quickly  up 
and  opening  it  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  ho  behold  standing  outside 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  companion  of  the  evening  before,  with  a 
lantern  in  bis  hand.  The  night  was  still,  warm,  and  overcast  with  low 
misty  clouds,  as  nights  often  are  here  duriug  the  winter  solstico,  cold  and 
storm  rarely  setting  in  before  mid-January.  **  What  has  brought  you 
here  so  early?"  he  askod.  **It  is  not  yet  near  morning."  **  How 
so  ?  *'  replied  the  other :  *'  the  dawn  has  already  broken,  only  'tis  cloudy 
pod  dark.  If  we  do  not  make  hastd  ve  shall  find  the  bath  crowded  with 
|l«ople,  and  havo  ever  so  long  to  wait  for  our  turn.  Besides,  the  sooner 
the  better  :  got  your  things  on  and  come."  Hearing  all  this,  Osmau 
supposed  that  he  must  have  overslept  hiinself,  and  was  really  behind  time. 
So  ho  slipped  quietly  back  into  the  house,  dressed  himself,  and  came  out 
His  friend  was  still  wailing  for  him,  lantorn  in  band,  at  the  door. 

No  one  cIbo  was  up  and  stirring  aR  they  passed  along  the  narrow 
laoeo*  DOW  doubly  dark  with  overshadowing  trees,  talking  familiarly  an 
they  went,  till  tlir-y  came  out  on  the  little  open  space  close  by  the  coffeu- 
hoQse  where  Osmau  had  spent  the  evening,  where  stands  a  noble  piano* 
tree,  and  opposite,  beyond,  is  the  low  dark  entrance  of  the  bath  they 
were  going  to.  But  on  one  side  the  view  opens  out  aoroes  the  Xenos 
ravine  to  the  battlemented  walls  of  the  oastle  opposite  ;  and  beyond  these 
again  ri&es  high  in  air  the  tall  stono  minaret  of  a  mosque,  once  a 
Byzantino  church,  and  now  the  principal  plafc  of  Mahometan  worship 
within  the  limits  of  the  old  fortified  town. 

Here  they  stopped  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  a  moment  after  the  close 
stifling  lanes.  It  was  murky  night.  Osman  looked  East,  but  there  was 
no  hint  of  dawn  there  :  only  the  t-apering  outline  of  the  minaret  was 
traced  fiiintly  white  against  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  '*  How  far  off  it  looks 
in  the  dusk,  and  how  high  t  "  he  exclaimed.  '*  Not  so  very  far  off,  nor  so 
very  high  neither,"  said  the  other,  in  a  strange  altered  voice,  that  made  his 
companion  start.  '*  Suppose  we  just  U^ht  it  up — shall  I?"  And  without 
waiting  fur  an  answer,  he  stretched  out  his  arm,  which  suddenly  lengthened 
right  across  the  valley  before  them,  the  city  walls,  and  the  houses  beyond, 
till  it  reached  the  minaret,  and  hung  the  lantern  on  the  pointed  summit, 
where  it  remained  misponded,  glittering  like  a  alar  \n  \\\(s  y^ootc^. 
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Ti-mfiod  nt  tho  (tight,  Osmao  turned  to  aak — but  his  compftnioB 
vuuiehed,  aurl  Le  was  all  alone  under  the  plano-lree  ia  Uie  aileot 
Without  wailing  fur  mure,  he  hurried  hack  aa  best  he  miglit  to  lui 
hoat^e,  enteredf  and  threw  himseLf  dreBHed  as  he  was  apon  Uio  twd.  Bh 
wife  \^'oke  up,  and  inquired  what  had  happened  to  him — where  bt  U 
been.  Ho  gave  aome  cvaaivo  answer,  and  then  lay  qaiet,  preUniiig  k 
go  to  Bleep,  and  wishing  for  tho  morning. 

Only  a  few  minutes,  however,  had  thus  passed,  when  rap  it 
tho  door  again.     Osman  turned  a  deaf  ear  at  fir^t ;   bat  whiMi  it 
repeated  his  wife  awoke,  and,  not  saspocting  whnt  bad    occurred 
bcggud  her  husband  to  get  up  aiid  see  who  was  outside,      AaUamcd  to  ofi^ 
uilher  his  fears  or  their  cause,  OBmaii  reluctantly  rose,  left  the  room,  ail 
opened  the  honse-duor.    There,  aure  enough,  stood  his  frieud^or  tbei 
bianco  of  bis  friend — lantern  in  hand,  waiting.     **  VHiO  are  yoQ  ?  '*  i 
Onmuu.     Tho  other  stared.      **  \Vhy,  do  you  not  kuow  me?**  bmH 
*'  Wore  MO  not  playing  backgammon  together  last  eroning  ?  and  £il< 
not  ugrco  to  go  together  to  the  bath  thJH  morning  9     Como  aloog»  flfl 
hhall  bo  late;  the  day  is  breaking, "     Form,  voice,  manner,  all  wvi*  tid 
of  hiafrieuJ.    Osmau  foltagniu  ashamed  to  hint  his  8ti>:'  ^^9^ 

mined  to  put  a  bold  face  ou  it,  and  accompanied  the  "  .  atifiLi 

Before  they  had  gone  far  he  himself  learnt  tn  despise  hie  own 
BO  thoronghly  did  ihe  easy  and  straightforward  talk  of  the  one  at  lue 
aBKure  bim  that  this  time  it  was  no  tricky  phantom,  but  n  real 
'*  man  and  hroLhor  '*  beyond  a  doubt.     Still,  ho  refrained  Irum  inrnlif 
tho  incident  of  an  hour  before,  lest  he  should  be  laughed  at  or  ilisl 

They  passed  tho  open  place,  the  plano-troo,  and  reaebed  the 
To  their  sarprlse — Osman'a,  at  least — its  door  stood  wido  open,  and 
entrance -hall  was  fully  lighted  up  ;  yet  no  one  appeared  to  be 
within;  the  head  bath-koopor's  accustomed  place  was  empty;  nnr 
any  attondauts  come  for«'ard  to  meet  them.  But  tho  bathing-wnip] 
tuwds,  and  other  requisltea  wore  all  ready  put  out ;  some  biitig  up,  waot 
lying  folded  in  their  proper  places  ;  everything  was  neatly  nrrangitd  aul 
tit  for  use.  "  They  must  have  ^ol  the  bath  iu  order,  and  then,  flndi 
that  nobody  came,  bare  turned  in  again  for  a  unp,*'  said  Osuian'a 
pauion,  *'  Wellj  till  some  one  awakes,  we  bad  boet  chango  uur 
and  make  ourselves  comfortable,  fur  the  meantime,  in  the  heating-ro 

Osman   agreed,  and  thn  two  exchanged  their  out-of-doors  drttaa 
'the  CDfltuiiie  onlinary  iu  an  KasLorn  hath,  con.qifjting  of  vcr^   to^- 
|'n-ra{ipors,  and  went  into  the  largo  vaulted  iuner  room,  which  was 
lighted  op  and  ready  warmed.     Uore  they  lay  down  on  \] 
taia  against  the  wall,  with  the  dome-like  roof  some  i\\t  ooi 

ivo  foot  urerhead,  and  the  lamp  banging  down  from  It  in  tho  oeutra. 

^Vllile  ihey  thus  reclined  nt  case,  waiting  till  tithcr  a  servant  or 
»lher  bather  like  Ihcmsclvus  ehoald  enter,  Oiimnu,  who  had  nuw  no  iluubt^ 
t  '    ;  mind  as  to  the  real  and  boJily  identity  of  b' 

^! t  tb':'  iomntfiti-n  (tf  reconutiir^  to  liini  ll  r  pi 


i^lit.  So  Iio  (ulJ  hrtw  lie  Lftil  licon  awalionofl  mm}  LorriuU'J  out  n!* 
doors  by  a  phantom  exactly  reaembUniJ  in  Bhnpo  and  voire  the  friend  now 
beside  bim,  and  bow  tbey  had  almost  arrived  at  tbo  bath,  wbon  tbo 

stre   betrayed    itself  for  wbiit  it  really  was   by  the  portentous  feat 

.dy  dcscribotl.  The  other  listouod  without  intorrnptiug  the  slorr,  iu 
apparent  astonisbmeut,  till,  as  the  narrator  concluded :  "  So/*  be  sub- 
joined, '•  it  hung  the  lantern  it  was  carrying  on  the  lop  of  tbo  big  minaret, 
did  it  ?  But  do  yon  think  he  could  have  managed  this  ?  **  and,  with  the 
\*-ordfl,  ho  lifted  a  leg  and  a  foot,  -which  BuJJtuly  lengthened  out  jnul  ns 
the  arm  bad  done  before,  and  with  a  kick  struck  the  very  highest  point  of 
the  central  vault  above  them,  shattering  to  pieces  the  lamp  where  it  hnnff. 

Osmau  leapt  up  terrified,  as  well  he  might  be,  and  found  himself 
alone  in  pitch  darkness,  for  everT,-  light  in  the  bath  had  been  instan- 
tnneouflly  extingnisbed.  However,  as  he  had  often  been  in  the  buildin;* 
before,  and  was  thoronghly  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  managed,  in  spite 
of  hia  trepidation,  to  find  bis  way  to  the  door,  and  mahed  out,  in  bathing 
costume  as  be  was,  into  Ihe  open  air,  leaving  bis  own  clolhes,  which  be 
did  not  venture  to  search  after,  behind  him  in  the  entrance- room.  Put 
oa  he  crossed  the  open  space  between  the  coffee-house  and  tbo  bath  bo 
looked  back,  and,  to  his  horror,  saw  the  dim  and  distant  top  of  the 
minaret  within  the  fortress  once  more  lighted  up  by  the  spectral  lantern 
banging  there.  Chill  and  ti-embling,  he  at  lost  got  back  to  his  own  hou>;e. 
There  he  found  hia  wife  fast  asleep ;  aud  mnch  was  she  surpriaed  when 
he  woke  her  to  see  him  so  quickly  returned,  and  in  such  etrange  attire. 
Ho  now  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  telling  her  of  all  that  had  happened  to 
bim  that  ni;^bt  from  first  to  last,  and  adding,  that  when  the  day  was  up  be 
would  returu  to  the  hath  and  fetch  his  clothes  from  where  he  had  loft  them. 

Bnt  hardly  had  he  finished  his  narration  when,  to  the  alarm  of  both,  tho 
same  rap  that  had  twice  been  heard  before  was  repeated  outride.  Osman'a 
wife,  natunilly  enongh,  entreated  her  husband  to  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
Bat,  like  Tnm-o'-Sbanter  in  a  simDar  case,  ho  would  not  take  advice  : — 

Ah,  ^nOe  dames !  it  gacs  me  greets 
To  think  hctiv  monic  coauscU  sweet, 
How  tnnnie  lengthon'd,  sage  adriccs, 
The  litulMUid  frix  tlu-  wife  detipises! 

"Bnt  to  our  tale."  Osmon,  who  was  by  no  means  a  coward,  ami 
whose  mottle  was  now  fairly  np,  swore  that  he  would  see  the  matter  out 
to  the  end ;  besides,  addod  be,  the  dawn  must  now  he  near,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  a  phantom  again  this  time.  So  he  got  up,  went,  in  bathing 
apparel  as  he  still  was,  to  the  house-door,  and  opened  it.  Sure  enough, 
there  stood  his  friend^  or  what  seemed  his  friend,  waiting.  *'  What  is  tho 
matter  with  you,"  asked  the  figure,  "  that  you  stare  so  wildly  at  mo  ?  and 
how  como  you  to  be  in  such  a  dress  ?  "  **  My  own  wearing-clothes  are  at 
the  buth,"  replied  Oilman;  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  all 
that  ho  had  seen  that  night,  and  how  be  had  been  twice  spcctretricked,  think- 
ing to  himsclfj  '*  if  this  time  it  bo  a  phantom,  too,  like  the  othera^  Ix^v;  ^^ 
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well  provoke  it  to  show  its  tme  cbnrAct«r  at  once,  before  we  go 
Btit  his  friend,  on  hearing  all  thb,  eiproBsed  the  ntmost  asit 
■'Ho  !  '*  he  said;  '*  why  I  hare  only  this  minute  left  mj  house.aadl' 
going  quietly  by  mysolf  to  the  bath,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  1 
OS  well  pass  by  yuur  door,  and  take  the  chance  of  callJug  you  op,  ta 
you  might  not  be  awake  already.  Yon  must  have  boen  dreaming  soi 
Any  way,  let  ub  now  go  at  once»  and  look  for  your  clotbea  where  yva. 
left  them,  lest  anybody  else  should  come  in  the  meanwhile  and  take  a 
to  them.'*  Once  more  Osman  felt  snre  that  the  speaker  waa  his  om 
neighboor,  and  no  other.  So,  after  a  little  more  parley,  they  went 
and  soon  stood  before  the  bath.  As  before,  the  outer  door  was  wi^ 
And  the  interior  of  the  building  brightly  lighted  up.  bat  neither 
keeper  at  the  entrance,  nor  any  other  living  creature.  Osmon  went  to 
comer  where  he  had  firni  undressed,  and  there  found  his  clothes  l;i 
nntonchcd  and  folded,  Exactly  as  he  hod  left  them.  His  first  impnlM 
to  put  them  on  without  delay ;  but  his  friend  suggested  that,  as  the  bt 
was  heated,  they  might  as  well  make  use  of  it ;  so  the  two  entered  the  sma 
room,  there  to  wait  till  the  ordinary  attendants  should  enter  on  serrkr. 

They  sat  awhile  and  talked  :  no  one  came.  Bat  suddenly  a  eoD&Mi 
noise,  like  that  of  a  crowd,  was  heard  proceeding  from  one  of  the  iis 
comer  recesses  of  the  hall.  Osman  looked  that  way,  but  saw  notkli^; 
then  turning  his  head  bock  a  moment  towards  his  seeming  friend*  peMfthsl 
that  his  face  was  changed  and  horrible,  and  his  stature  giguntie. 

And  now  from  the  dork  niche  whence  the  sound  had  been  bari 
issued  a  long  proceesion  of  countltss  figures — men,  women,  chDdreo,* 
foot,  on  horfieback,  armed,  unarmed,  soldiers,  pcasanU,  lowiuifolk*  spftiOk 
Innces,  swords,  drums,  fifes;  a  mixed  multitude,  large,  sznai),  grotes^Ui 
fearful,  hideous.  They  filled  the  entire  place;  they  swarmed  xtna^ 
Osman :  they  pointed  at  him,  they  laughed,  they  danced,  they  cUxDOur*^ 
they  sung,  they  played  the  stroogett  antics,  till  in  a  monaent,  aa  the  M 
sharp  cry  that  summons  to  wakefulness  and  morning  prayer  toawM 
from  the  minaret  gallery  of  the  old  mosi^ue  outside,  they  all  vanished  vM 
nothing ;  the  lights  weut  suddenly  ont ;  and  Osmon,  left  alone  u»l  ■ 
darkness,  fill  fainting  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  fioor. 

There  he  remained  till  he  was  thus  found  by  the  bath -keeper  *!* 
centered  at  daylight,  and  was  carried  home,  still  insensible.  But  htkwt 
long  he  recovered  consciousness,  and  told  his  story ;  for  some  boun* 
oven,  ho  seemed  none  the  worse  for  his  spectral  adventtire.  Aa  CTwini 
approached,  however,  fever  came  on,  and  he  for  several  days  was  like  1o 
die :  when  the  crisis  had  past,  it  left  him  paraMic,  hopelessly  impaind 
in  mind  and  body,  a  mere  wreck.  Buch  he  now  continues.  Hla  finesd, 
whose  semblance  the  "mocker"  had  thrice  assumed,  had  never,  aa  tb«j 
afterwards  found,  lofl  his  house  during  that  fatal  night,  nor  oven  till  UU 
the  following  moniing. 

W,  0.  PALGRANTCJ 
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HMhfi  ui  itie  otit^'tr  ifo9<'i  otl  Cape  Horn,     liuC  wind 

isn't  what  it  used  to       ^^B 

be,  now-ndayi."                                                                                                  ^^H 

•'  But   the  Gxitlder  Bote  didn't  ride  it  ont  like  the  ChixuUa,  1*11  he      ^^H 

bonnd,"  replied  the  Bkippor,   looking  round   the  scboouer  with  patemBl             I 

prido,  ftiid  then  oYor  thn  bosom  of  the  eea,  that  seemed  to  heave  with  the             1 

slumber  of  exhaustion.     It  was  pea«efnl  enough  now,  though  not  wholly             H 

at  rest ;  and  orer  th«  horizon,  in  the  far  vest,  the  morning  was  beginning            1 

to  blush  like  a  May  rose.                                                                                     ■ 

"Tlicr«  woB  lini  one  jvnt  to  laiid  with  me,  ^^rxl  l.^'s  baJ  a  gnniUa 
Ij  Ibo  dvke  at  Medenblvk  this  tweoty  year." 

But  Uio  skipper  had  something  more  to  V.q  pujuU  of  tliiin    ' ' 
been  a  gole  survivor.      All   uii.'.bt   the   Atluntic    had    hcen   tor- 
frenzied  rage  of  a  atonu  such  as  tbo  gmmblliig   Uljssrs  of  Utf  on 
couM  not  hnre  known  ^avo  in  the  imaginative  memory  of  flgc    & 
|«iriodicnI  Iniy  of  the  spring  equinox,  hnrrying  on  before  its  time.  W 
piled  up  mountains  that  xuupt   surely  have  overtopped   even  tbcM^ 
hftd  overwhelmed  the  thtfUler  Ilnw  off  Cape  Horn,  where  the  'waTvbv 
a  traditional  right  to  rise  Himmalayaa  high.      There  must  hmve  )mi 
a  glorious  sight  that  night  from  the  rocks  of  Qalway ;  then  hu*'  ' 
terrible  twelve  horns  even  in  the  open  sea.     And  over  the  sttmtL  ■ 
mountains,  and  down,  always   farther  and  farther,  into   the  Jr 
gorges  of  Muck  water,  the  Cfaudia  of  St.  Bavons  had  ridden  bra^    ^  - 
in  the  end  triumphantly,  with  her  head  to  the  roaring  ii'inds  and  :i.  — ' 
ing  Tvavca.     'J'he  white,  draped  figure  of  the  girl  which  | 
bow  had  set  her  breast  like  a  heroine  against  the  sen, 
morning,  looked  down  npon  it  with  her  staring  eyes  and  wood«o 
stolid  in  her  victory  as  she  had  bean  through  the  Ion;;;  noetaroal 
Not  a  mttn  had  been  washed  overboard,  not  a  barrel  thrown  to  lb» 
not  a  timber  overstrained.     The  bmlder  of  the  Chuufta  bad  knoBU  ti 
business  well.     But  if  ever  skipper  merited  the  thauka  of  hia  ovM^I 
Peter  Eyck  was  that  skipper.    If  ever  skipper  had  canse  to  bo  pro^^| 
his  ship,  thnt  ship  was  the  Ctauh'n  of  fit,  Bjivons.  ^™ 

How  bright  with  welcome  grew  up  that  fresh  March  uiortiog.  tayly 
ray  1  The  sea  still  swelled  and  heaved,  and  the  schooner  dipped  mU 
swayed,  white,  as  the  wind  sank  down,  she  once  more  darod  to  sprcfld  kf 
canvas  wings.  The  depth  of  tbe  waves  was  changing  under  tho  f^n^  ^ 
iVom  foaming  black  to  pellucid  gi'ccn.  The  nightmnro  had 
itw&lf  into  the  limbo  of  vanished  storntH,  niid  m:ule  wiiv  f.ir 
dawn  of  common  life  and  toil. 

But  Peter  Kyck,  besides  being  a  carctu)  Bkipper,  \vns  a 
Moreover,  be  had  a  good,  homely  vrow  and  two  or  Ihre^   -. 
Dutchmen  over   by  Middleburg,  luid   he  knew  of  what  they  b.i 
tliinking  and  what  words  they  had  been  sending  up  high  over  thi»  hu.^**^ 
of  the  wind,  while  the  waves,  drivi^n  hard   from   the  west,   liad  bM* 
churDing  the  sand-banks  that  Tiight  off  ^Vll^cheren.     *\V1  / 

the  Atlantic  is  maddened  with  the  scourge  of  equinoctial  .;       ,  t 

oauee  for  prayer  who  live  round  the  North  8ca*  So,  bavioft  ffv«o  thit 
all  on  board  was  safe  and  well — for  if  work  be  the  best  kind  of  pcsyvr 
it  is  also  the  best  kind  of  thanksgiving — ho  for  onco  touk  bU  pip* 
fr<:im  between  his  lips,  and  sot  bis  crew,  men  and  boys,  flinfviji^  »! 
they  toiled  at  the  yards  nnd  shrouds.  It  was  no  more  sl*nnt"«  *-^  >■  •' 
tlie  rough  words  of  the  old  chunilo  after  such  a  night  on  ih- 
than  it  ui  to  hear  them  in  any  Low  Country  chnroh  on  any  Satlll^y  t 
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wlio  (loth  scftnaivl  liim  ItoUke, 
Ami  there  hid  toil  pnnucth. 

Doth  soc  the  wrmdom  (if  tb«  lx)rd 
That  in  the  deep  lie  docth. 

Bis  cutfita'tcfacil  ami.  Hie  mighty  bond. 

Do  IcAd  Q5  unto  Life,  oar  lanil, 
And  nuto  Heaven,  onr  haven. 

^Vhrmfort'  wo  praise — 
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**  Boat  ahead  I  "  euddculy  enng  out  a  voice  from  the  foretop.  The 
flVippcr  went  forward,  rotnniisg  bis  pipe  to  its  usual  pUce  and  putting  his 
f^lasa  to  bis  vyc.  He  looked  long  and  hard^  for  the  swell  mnde  it  diffictilt 
to  distingoisb  objects  that  were  near.  At  last  he  made  oat  what  looked 
like  A  dark  bowl,  bearing  a  flog  of  trooo  to  the  storm  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  handkerchief  tied  to  the  end  of  a  mast  or  pole. 

With  the  glass  still  at  his  eye  he  directed  the  slecrsmani  tacking  as 
fihort  as  the  breeze  allowed,  until  the  bowl  grow  into  a  boat,  easilj  dis- 
tingoishuble  whenever  it  was  not  hidden  by  the  swell.  But  it  was  long 
before  the  ClauiUa  came  within  hailing  distance  :  nor  did  the  skipper  wait 
till  then  before  sending  off  one  of  her  boats  to  pull  towards  the  probable 
relic  of  a  vessel  less  fortunate  or  less  skilfully  sailed  than  she. 

A  mere  relic  it  had  booomo  now,  to  all  appcarauco,  even  had  any 
once  living  souls  Bought  to  owe  their  lives  to  it.  Possibly  there  might  be 
some  living  soul  within  it  still.  But  there  was  no  visible  sign  of  life  in 
the  shape  of  sail  or  oar. 

The  crew  of  the  tSUtUiHu^  now  brought  to,  watched  the  progress  of 
the  boat,  pulled  by  four  strong  sailors,  that  was  forcing  its  way  slowly 
towards  the  white  flag  that  appealed  for  help  so  helplessly. 

After  some  time,  **  1  dou't  half  like  the  look  of  this,"  said  old  Caspar 
— he  had  no  other  known  name — to  a  young  sailor  who  leaned  over  the 
taffrail  by  his  side,  io  a  gi'owl  that  did  duty  for  a  whisper. 

*'Why  BO,  mate?"  nskod  the  other,  with  a  wink  at  a  third  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  old  Caspar  as  fair  game. 

"I  mind/*  went  od  the  old  fellow,  slowly,  as  hia  eyes  followed  the 
boat,  '*  I  raiud,  when  I  was  ofl*  Cape  Horn *' 

"  In  the  GueUtrr  Tloin'?  " 

"No,  'Iwaa  not  in  the  Gurider  Ilo^e  that  time.  But  'twas  off  Cape 
Horn,  though — aud  we  saw  just  such  another  boat  as  that  out  there,  after 
juet  such  another  storm.  She  had  neither  sail  nor  onr,  and  yet  she  went 
iiloDg  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  Only  Steeu  Hansen,  that  was  bom 
on  a  Chrii^tmas-dny,  and  was  seventh  son  of  old  Hansen,  of  Browers- 
liafen,  saw  her  full  of  warlocks,  rowing  with  broom-handles," 

••  One  of  Yanderdcckon's,  of  coarse?" 

»*  Who  knows  ?     If  I  were  Peter  Eyck,  I'd  let  her  go  by." 

••  Well — they're  not  rowing  against  wind  and  water  this  time.  She's 
nearly  overhauled  by  now.  So  you  think  the  FUjituj  Dutchman's  gone 
down — Mith  ftll  hands  ?  " 

TOL.    XXVIl. — NO,    1S7,  ^« 
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"Ah,  yon  may  langh,  Steen  lihoon,  bat  I'tp  Been- 

**  I  if^onder  if  Yaudcrdecken'e  owners  are  good  for  aiUrftgo  ?  "* 

<*  Devil's  salvage  ifi  best  lut  alotie.    AVhen  I  waa  off  Capo  Hon, 
year  ago         " 

But  the  Claudia's  boat  was  now  vrell  alongside*  asd  bool/  at 
PreBoutly  a  heavy-lookiog  sombtbiug  was  lifted  &om  oo^  bo«i  isUi  br 
other,  and  oiler  a  fow  moments  the  four  sailors  began  to  poH  home  ipa 
Clearly  none  of  the  Cltiiuiia's  crew  had  been  bom  on  ChnstaMm4tj 
or  was  a  Beveuth  aon.  It  looked  as  thongh  the  speculation  of  Bteea  B^ook 
who  thought  of  salvage  before  warlocks,  vera  Ukely  to  torn  out  the 
practically  interesting  of  the  two.  Bat  old  Caspar  was  not  a  man 
to  give  Dp  an  idea  once  formed. 

"  It  looks  Uke  nought  but  a  sea-chest,"  he  growled.      '*  Only  ■' 
chest  wouldn't  be  out  in  a  boat  alone,  and  rig  out  distress  signals. 

And  off  he  went  about  some  piece  of  duty,  while  Stoen  RbooQ  r^' 
tinued  to  watch  the  boat's  return. 

'*  Come  aboard,"  said  the  coxswain,  as  he  came  up  the  sehoouttij 

The  skipper  looked  his  inquiries. 

*'  A  long-boat — name  on  stern,  Cmtavus,  Port  of  Stockboim.** 
crew  of  the  Claudia  were  meanwhile  hauling  np  a  huge  clietit,  with 
difficulty.     "  Xot  a  soul  on  board.     Only  a  chest  and  a  luiudkerchief 

The  skipper  took  the  white  handkerchief  and  eraouiied  it.    Itj 
maiked  in  one  comer  with  the  initial  "  G/* 

At  last  the  chest  was  hauled  on  board. 

"  Now  witness  all,"  cried  the  skipper.     **  TU  open  the  chMl 
own  hands,  and  seal  it  up  till  wc  get  to  Now  York,     It*a  locked — I 
force  it  then.    Now  then — bold  on  to  the  box,  you  there — staud  bo^k 

The  chest  was  massive  and  more  strongly  bound  Uian  a  common  | 
chest.     The  sb'ppcr  had  to  put  all  the  force  of  hi.q  broad    and 
shoulders  against  the  lever:  but  at  last  the  lid  burst  opcti.      He 
back  U8  tliongh  be  had  received  a  sudden  and  heavy  blow.     But  beibi 
crew  bad  time  to  crowd  round,  he  hnd  recovered  himself  and  ^^^ 
down  the  heavy  lid  again  with  a  ringbg  crash. 

**  Only  a  sea-chest,"  ho  said,  rfoietly.     *'  Carry  it  below,  soma  of  jva 
I'U  stow  it  in  my  cabin,  if  there's  room." 

And  he  followed  the  mou  who  liAed  it.     There  was  room,  an3, 
unlooked-for  episode  over,  the  Ctandia  went  once  more  on  bar  war. 

II. 

But  Peter  Eyck,  the  skipper,  who  was  not  given  to  much  aetitv 
ing,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  storms  and  the  like, 
become  thoughtful. 

"  We  shall  have  a  good  passage  now — ^we  shall  make  port  is 
days."     This  was  all  he  was  heard  to  say  before  nightfall,  bc^'ood  gi 
the  necessary  orders.     He  was  not  ordinarily  so  taciturn,  thongb  alt 
aoeoBtomod  to  take  things  quietly.    Nor,  thongh  be  spoke  the  less, 
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smoke  ilio  more.  That  was  impossible.  Ouly  ho  smoked  Uio  harder, 
acd  with  less  appai-ent  relish  for  his  clouds  of  kuaster.  Nor  wus  the 
hymu  of  praise  finished  that  had  bc*eu  so  aaspiciouBly  hegmi.  A  very 
small  sailor-boy,  indeed,  high  ap  in  the  topgallant  rigging,  rccommuuccd, 
iu  his  Bhriil  treble, 

Uc  who  doth  Bcaword  him  betake — 

But  at  the  seventh  bar  of  the  chorale  he  stopped,  and  whistled  the  rest 
in  Umpo  raddoj^iato,  as  if  whistling  up  a  wind  for  the  Claudia  to  dance 
to.  And,  as  the  &esh  breeze  blew  steadily,  veering  cunningly  to  the 
east,  on  the  Claudia  danced,  as  though  she  were  only  the  Lighter-hearted 
for  her  added  load. 

Martin  Dael,  he  who  had  seen  the  vraif  of  the  GuJitavm  from  the  fore- 
top,  was  of  the  florid,  broad-built  Frisian  type,  that  marks  the  first-cousin 
of  the  British  tar.  But  like  likes  unlike  :  and  the  Pylades  of  this  Orestea 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee — every  sailor  has  bis  chosen  friend — was  of  a  type 
which,  despite  conventional  tradition,  ia  as  common  in  the  Low  Countries 
as  in  Spain  or  Connaught.  He  was  small-made  and  wiry,  with  a  brown, 
tanned  complexion,  but  not  brown  merely  because  it  was  tanned :  with 
black,  flashing  eyes  and  wavy  hair.  The  descendants  of  many  a  Dutch 
matron  owe  form  and  colour  to  the  influence  of  some  soldier  of  Alva  upoa 
the  stock,  and  doubtless  Bleun  Hhoou  had  in  his  veins  the  warm,  if  not  the 
blue,  blood  of  some  arquebuaior  of  the  body-guard  of  Margaret  of  Parma. 
Thero  were  many  more  popular  men  in  the  Claudia  than  he.  Ho  bad  no 
«kname,  which  does  not  apeak  well  for  social  amiability  at  sea.     Thoro 

e  also  better  sailors.  Bat  Martin  Daol  had  chosen  to  elevate  him  into 
n  hero — a  homage  which  Steen  Rhoon  was  natarally  not  averse  to  receive. 

'*  Some  people  are  in  luck's  own  way,  malo,"  he  said,  as  the  two 
friends  were  brought  together  about  noon. 

Martin  hitched  himself  together.  There  ai*e  some  propositions  which 
both  assert  and  accept  themselves. 

But  this  was  something  more  than  a  common  proposition.  8teen 
Bhoon  rubbed  somethiDg  hard  across  the  back  of  his  comrade's  band,  held 
it  between  his  finger  and  thumb  till  it  had  received  Martin's  rather  ox-lik» 
gaze,  and  then  returned  it  knowingly  to  some  recess  amoag  his  clotlies. 

**  What's  that,  Martin,  you  lubber  ?  "  he  nskod, 

"  It's  real  gold  ?  '*  asked  Martin  in  reply. 

**  Did  you  never  see  au  EugUsh  guinea  ?  Then  that's  one,  worth 
twelve  florins." 

Martin  Daol  stared  wider,  as  woll  he  might.  A  Kuilor  docs  not  oftea 
have  twelve  florins  on  shore  very  long  after  being  paid  oil*,  much  leas  at 
seu  before  pay-day  comes. 

•'  You're  right,  Steon,"  he  said,  not  enviously  but  admiringly.  *'  Somo 
people  are  in  luck's  way  sure  enough,"  and  ho  nodded  with  full  approval 
of  any  arrangement  of  Providence  by  which  his  iiiend  might  have  eveu 
inirAcnious  florins. 
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'*  oh,  I  doD't  mean  tbat,  siupiil  t  I  dou't  ^oa  moclk  lack  in  &  "uiii 
But  if  I  bad  a  hundred  now,  or  oven  fifly '" 

Martin's  stare  ahowed  eigne  of  reaching  tho  superlative  degroe, 

"It'll  pay  for  a  drink  at  Brooklyn,  and  vou'il  go  ahnres,  of  tmm. 
Bat  there's  somo  ono  elso  wo  must  go  shares  with,  you  and  L" 

"As  who?" 

**  Martin  Dael,  ono  would  think  yon  had  been  stuck  bcbijod  the  oia 
door  when  thoy  served  out  the  brains." 

"You  mean " 

"What  else,  dolt?  When  a  guinea  rolls  oat  of  a  box  uhftftv^M 
yonr  Bknll,  and  the  skipper  slams  the  lid  to,  depend  npon  it  Qktn'i 
fioiaetking  more  iu  it  than  hose  and  hand-saws.** 

"Then " 

"Then  I  moan  I  should  like  to  ran  my  elbows  in,  nnd  hare  nj  ma 
well  greaEicd  into  the  bargain.'* 

Martin  ruminated  long.  At  last  he  said,  *' So  &houJd  I,  mat^t^il 
be  like  what  you  say.     That  guinea  rolled  out,  then  ?  ** 

"It  rolled  out  and  my  foot  came  down.  What  eay  joo,  iBSttf  li 
it  worth  while  having  our  feet  down  on  a  few  more  ?  " 

Just  then  old  Caspar  cnme  up  to  tho  two,  and  seeing  them  angy4 
in  confidential  talk,  thought,  of  course,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ^fn- 
priate  than  his  own  experiuucos. 

"  What  did  I  say  to  yoQ,  Steon  Rhoon  ?  "  he  asked,  wiUi  the  air  rft 
man  who  "  told  you  so." 

"  YouS'o  said  a  great  many  things  to  mo  in  my  time,  'Wi>m  lock. 
What's  in  the  ^-ind  now  ?  " 

"  I  wish  the  mischief  had  been  with  that  boat  before  abe'd  come  «itii:£ 
yoor  eyeshot,  Martin  Dael.  Did  you  see  how  the  skipper  looked  ?  AK  is'j 
all  very  well  to  talk,  but  there  was  more  in  that  box  than  be  cared  to  m«.* 

"Ay?"  asked  Stcen  Uhoon,  carelessly,  but  with  «  abarp  gJimoe  it 
Martin,  which  meant,  "  keep  counsel  and  bold  your  tongue." 

"  You  fellows  haven't  seen  what  I've  seen  in  my  time,  mas  and  W^, 
this  sixty  year.  The  devil  goes  to  sea  in  a  tub,  they  say — and,  tuber  bfit, 
belike  it's  true.     Bo  sure  he  wouldn't  do  aught  like  a  ohristoned  nUA.** 

Had  lie  btsen  a  good  Catholic  ho  would  have  crossod  himself.  Bcn| 
what  he  was  ho  only  shook  bis  head  profoundly. 

"  So  we've  got  tho  dovil  on  board  ?     Do  you  hear  that,  Martin  ?  ^ 

"Ah,  Steeu  Bhnnn !  it's  plain  you  never  honiJ  of  Black  PeUr  Vaa 
Wcstorhovon." 

*'  Well,  Uml'b  uoi  iiiy  fault.  I  snppORO.  I  should  havQ  bennl  uf  bia 
faat  enough  if  you'd  mot  tho  gentltnian  offCnpo  Hum.** 

"  Off  Capo  Horn  ?  "  exclaimed   old   Cn.spiir,  touched  in  bis   ' 
tint  as   yarumouger  general  to    the  Cluudia.     "  It'a  not    abu.^..*    .».. 
looner  I'd  be,  Peter  Eyok  skipper,  if  I'd  mot  Potor  Von  W'ceterfaovAi 

Capo  anywhere.     Why,"  ho  continued,  warming  with  contempt,  "I 

rd  it  from  old  Dirck  Juuaen  when  he  was  niuetv  years  old  and  I  WM 
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twelve,  acd  Le  beard  it  fium  one  that  sailed  round  Ibe  world  tlirco  times 
with  an  admiral.     We  didu't  laugb  at  sucb  things  in  my  time." 

*•  And  the  story  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no  matter — no  matter !  You  like  to  laugh,  you  young  fellows. 
Only  don't  go  to  eay  that  I  didn't  tell  you  bO)"  and  ho  tarned  to  go  away. 

**  Well,  let's  haTO  the  yam,  anyway." 

*'  No,  no.  I'm  not  to  be  caught  liko  that,  Stocn  Bboon  ;  no,  nor  by 
yon,  Martin  Pnel.     I  keep  my  counsol  for  them  that  take  warning." 

"  Come,  Caspar ;  there,  out  with  it.     I  won't  langh  till  you've  done." 

*'  Maybe  if  you  haven't  heard  of  Bliick  Peter  you  haven't  heard  tell 
of  the  Spanish  Main,'*  sorlily  began  the  old  fellow,  with  whom,  having 
prescfAod  hia  dij^nity,  a  very  little  pressure  went  a  very  long  way. 
**  Block  Pfter  was  a  uaptain  among  the  buccaneers  and  Buch  Uke,  Uke 
Van  Tromp  nsed  to  be  among  the  men-of-war.  Maybe  you  haven't  heard 
of  Van  Tromp  neither?  " 

*'  If  you  Iimgh,  Miiftin.  I'll heave  ahead,  Caspar." 

•*  Anywiiy,  there  wasn't  a  meTchnntman,  barque  or  cutter — no,  nor  n 
frigate  far  that  matter — tbat  didn't  try  to  steer  clear  of  tbe  Snntn 
Maritana,  He  used  to  sail  nnder  a  queer  flag,  too,  that  you  won*t  find 
in  the  code  of  signali — a  death's-head  and  two  croKS-bones.  Pirate  they 
nsed  to  call  him,  but  I  don't  know  ;  it's  il]  calling  a  free  life  by  a  foul  name. 
I've  known  men  hanged  In  cbains — but  that's  neither  hero  nor  there." 

"  True  for  you,  mite,"  assented  8tcen  Ubuon,  generally. 

"  And  wcU  enough  it  would  have  been,  if  thut  had  been  all,"  con- 
tiuned  old  Caspar,  now  fully  committed  to  his  yam.  "  But  Black  Peter, 
you.  sec,  hadn't  been  bred  to  seafaring.  He  was  u  Doctor  of  Jjeydon,  and 
could  box  the  Paternoster  in  Uebru.v,  Ibey  say,  but  for  all  he  was  so 
learned,  he  couldn't  earn  a  stivur  by  his  wits,  and  ho  was  so  softhearted 
he  couldn't  hurt  a  fly.  So  what  must  be  do  but  try  his  luck  as  chaplain 
to  a  privateer.  There  was  a  girl  lit  the  bottom  of  it  too,  but  that  isn't 
rightly  in  ray  head  just  now.  Anybow  Doctor  Peter — that  was  bis  name 
— wont  to  sea,  and,  as  Inck  would  havo  it,  Hwaa  not  many  weeks  before 
they  fcU  in  with  an  Enghshman. 

**  Dutch  and  £ng1i'>h  were  cut  and  dog  in  those  days.  Up  went  the 
flags,  Rod  at  it  they  went,  grape  and  chain.  So  often  I've  heard  the  tale 
I  could  tbiuk  I  was  there.  But  tbe  Englishman  woe  beginning  to  get  the 
best  of  it — they  did  sometimes,  and  she  was  a  royal  flag-ship  against  a 
two-deck(?r.  Down  wunl  llie  captain,  cut  in  two  by  a  bar-bbot,  maybe. 
Peter  looked  about  him — not  an  officer  was  left  on  his  Icgn  to  give  the 
word  of  command.  The  guns  were  getting  slack,  and  though  the  flag 
was  still  flying  ull  in  rags  at  tbo  maiotop-gallant,  'twasn't  like  to  be  long 
— the  KuglUh  admiral  was  sending  out  the  boats  to  board.  The  chaplain 
was  as  mild  as  milk,  but  he  had  a  good  Dutch  hoai-t  in  him,  so  he  bc- 
tbought  liim  of  bis  Hebrew,  and,  with  an  awful  oath  'twould  make  your 
hair  stand  up  to  hear,  swore  to  the  devil  himself,  that  if  the  Englishman 
wont  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  bed  steer  tkc  DuVcVimMi  %\.Ti\'^\i  vh^v^ 
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io  licU.     WcUy  tliM  word  vaRn'tofThistoDgnebeforo  Uia  Kugliahmftn  pm 
n  plnngo  Rnd  woul  down  like  n  ckp  of  thander.*' 

Tho  talc,  told  with  all  the  forco  of  implicit  belief,  iispr^Bsed  tfrmftt 
sccpticiBm  of  Stoon  Rboon — much  more  the  Beamnnlike  ra]>ercdtMBil| 
his  friend.  Caspar  was  well  pleased.  In  hia  grim  fashion,  with  tbatCedl 
he  had  caused. 

"  Aud  nothing  more  was  left  of  her  but — jcuit  a  soa-chesi  floating  Eb 
us  it  might  have  been  to-day,*' 

"  Ho  picked  it  np,  then  ?     What  was  in  it  ?  " 

"  Kg  one  knew  but  Dr.  Peter.  But  from  that  day  be  was  tbft  wiUoL 
rruellefit  desperado  of  a  baccaneer  that  eyer  sailud  the  Spanish  Bdm— 
Black  Peter  Van  Westerhoveti." 

And  soj  like  a  skilful  atory-teller,  he  hitched  himself  together  ngp^ 
cantly  and  went  off  withont  another  word. 


m. 

The  skipper,  as  I  have  said,  had  had  the  soa-cheat  conxeyed  iotoliit 
nwn  narrow  cabin,  though  it  left  him  scarcely  room  to  tnm  roand,  ullt 
CUntdia  was  only  a  schooner  of  soma  800  tons.  Peter  Eyck  wm,  as  \m 
Huffioiently  appeared,  a  man  of  well-ordered  mind,  as  one  of  his  countTT* 
men  should  be — one  who,  hating  a  speck  of  matter  in  the  wroog  plM* 
anywhere,  was  cBieful  about  keeping  both  his  deck  and  his  thoughts  efaiL 
There  was,  howorer,  no  cant  abont  him — he  was  what  h«  was^  a&d  tiMV 
it  ended  :  a  good  Bailor  and  an  honest  man.  Beyond  tbo  anxiotzes  prop0 
to  his  calling  and  to  his  responsibilities  towards  the  Claudia  and  hK 
owners,  which  for  the  most  part  sat  lightly  upon  sailors  in  gaiuinJt  *^ 
the  troubles  of  courtship  and  matrimony  that  had  sat  lightly  npon  hioiaitf 
in  particular,  he  had  probably  never  felt  half-an-hour*8  real  mental  diftoV 
ance  in  all  the  number  of  his  days  contained  in  his  fiily  years.  But  t^- 
day  he  felt  a  seusation  as  unaccountable  as  it  was  new. 

The  chance  lifting  of  the  lid  of  the  chest  had  seemed  to  set  free 
electric  flash,  as  thongh  from  a  battery,  to  tingle  through   his  veins 
fill  them  with  a  not  nnpleasant  glow.     It  does  not  happen  often  to  a 
who,  in  tho  course  of  his  ordinary  business,  has  the  bundling  of  gnid, 
pick  up  a  chest  brimfiil  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.     The  ocean  has 
enough  indeed ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  ia  too  heavy  to  swim.     80 
day  long  bo  went  about  his  necessary  duties  in  a  fit  of  abstraction* 
with  a  desire  to  find  lumficlf  alone,  unusual   in   oub  who,  though  sirt 
boon  companion,  had  no  natural  tendencies  towards  solitude.     At 
darkness  fell,  or  rather  crept  over  tho  waves. 

Tho  day's  work  was  over  and  tho  night's  wat«h  begnn.     Hayiog 
with  greater  caro  than  nsnal,  that  all  things  were  in  order,  ho  w 
Bnt  instead  of  lybg  down,  as  was  his  custom  in  fair  weather  whea 
thiagH  ^otfi  well,  he  lighted  a  lantern,  shut  himself  into  his  eabio, 
down  before  the  chost,  and  lifted  the  lid  once  more.    He  bad  not  r«i 
hcrod  to  seal  it,  according  to  bis  intention. 
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A  golden  layer  of  English  coins^  closely  pao^od  together,  eome  old, 
Bome  new,  guineas  and  sovereigns,  Iaj  Almost  raised  above  the  edge  oi 
the  chest,  so  that  the  heavy  lid  leaped  open  when  simply  nnlatched,  as  if 
moved  by  a  spring.  He  slightly  and  delicAtely,  iJmosl  timidly,  disturbed 
their  close  arrangement,  and  thas  disclosed  a  second  and  similar  layer. 
Moving  this  also,  scarcely  less  gently,  with  his  hand,  he  found  another, 
and  another  still.  Bat  there  is  a  certain  intoxication  that  comes  from  the 
touch  of  gold.  Its  inflneneo  is  not  to  be  explained  wholly  on  gronnds  of 
hnman  nature  and  political  economy :  a  man  does  not  feel  &om  the 
innpection  of  a  banker's  book,  thongh  representing  a  balance  of  millions, 
what  he  feels  from  the  smooth,  cold  touch  of  the  naked  metal,  coined  or 
uncoined.  To  lave  his  finger-tips  in  the  cool  basin  was  but  the  necessary 
prelnde  to  grasping  the  glittering  drops  with  his  hands,  lifting  them,  and 
ponring  them  back  again.  It  was  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  the  stream,  as 
it  became  warm  from  his  fingers,  made  his  whole  blood  ran  warmer.  The 
eqailibrimn  of  caloric  was  taking  place  that  precedes  mesmeric  sympathy. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  farther  investigations,  so  he  plunged 
his  arms  up  to  the  wrists  and  then  up  to  the  bared  elbows — and  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  still  txiuched  gold.  For  a  moment  he  remained,  kneeling 
and  wondering.  The  electric  stream  was  grndnally  extending  itself  from 
his  sbonldcrs  up  to  his  head,  and  from  his  brain  downward  again,  just  as 
the  blood  itself  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  heart,  its  fountain.  The 
sight,  and  still  more  the  actual  ann-gra^p,  of  so  much  treasure,  began  to 
foel  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  like  a  renovation  of 
youth,  yet  like  something  not  unlike  a  renovation  of  youth  in  the  effect  of 
its  subtle  intoxication.  There  is  no  need  that  a  man  should  bo  gifted 
with  any  unusual  power  of  imagination  for  him  to  bo  moved  to  the  inmost 
core  by  the  most  potent  of  earthly  charms. 

At  the  some  time,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  skipper  would  have 
been  quite  so  disturbed  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind  even  by  so  effectual 
a  cause,  had  it  not  been  for  another  fact,  or  rather  fancy. 

All  this  wealth  was  non-existent,  save  to  the  eyes  of  Peter  Eyck  alonf. 
As  to  tho  world  at  large,  inclnding  the  owners  of  the  doubtlessly  ill-fated 
Gtutattu,  it  might  be  just  as  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  witli  all  the  gold 
and  the  more  than  gold  that  have  been  devoured  by  tho  Atlantic  since  tho 
days  of  Columbus,  and  before.  As  to  his  own  crew,  it  had  simply  never 
been.  What  only  one  man  perceives,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  exist  for 
anybody  bat  that  one  man.  Whatever  may  be  our  metaphysical  theories, 
subjective,  objective,  material,  or  transcendental — and  Peter  Eyck  was 
most  certainly  no  metaphysician — that  is  how  wo  feel,  and  how  wo  act 
besides.  It  takes  n  very  active  and  positive  sort  of  honesty,  or,  rather, 
one  may  say  tho  very  chivalry  of  consoienc^!,  to  appreciate  that  datioa  can 
be  attached  to  mutters  beyond  the  jnrisdiction  or  cognizance  of  public 
opinion.  The  heir-at-lnw  who  burns  a  will  of  which  the  existence  is 
known  bat  to  himself  and  to  the  dead,  has  no  doubt  been  guilty  of  the 
grossest  act  of  dishonesty;  yet  such  is  hnmim  ti^Vwo,  H^valL  ^xtk^-^,  Vcn 
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r^rram  from  tha  grossefll  act  of  diBbouoaty  nifty  bo  to  b&ve  acliievod  a  vo; 
superior  sort  of  virtue  indeed.    It  ia  seldom  josfc  to  refoM  to  ptii 

human  bebg  very  largo  credit  for  morely  Dot  doing  what  lie  oo^ii  mt  19 
do.  So  foil  crodlt  must  be  given  to  Peter  Eyok,  skipper  of  the  Ci<itL% 
Having  for  those  three  moments,  or  it  may  be  for  «  moment  wm, 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  possebHion,  he  took  out  his  thick  mamtmnili*' 
book  and  pencil,  and  begun  to  count  Blowly,  one  by  odo. 

But  the  process  was  slow  and  painful.  To  coont  f  ^  ~  i  mmd 
like  parting  wi'.h  its  possession — like  a  triumph  of  coubi  \i^t  iea^ 

tatioQ,  which  i^  Dot  altogether  so  agreeable  a  process  in  pra«tiM  m  ■ 
theory  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  healthy,  however :  it  indaced  a  eosAM^ 
ucss  of  being  tempted,  so  that  the  skipper  seemed  to  hare  raoeiTed  aac* 
precept — Count  the  devil,  and  he  %ill  flee  from  thoe. 

Still,  the  slow  business  of  simple  numeration,  unit  by  umt*  is  sarafr 
posaiblo  to  one  who  has  been  fevered  by  a  full  embr&oe.  He  laid  est  i 
piece  of  sail-cloth,  and  threw  upon  it  the  coiuH  by  hondfals,  with  the  tie? 
of  counting  them  as  be  rctnmod  them  to  the  chest  again.  It  waa  a  ir 
more  exciting  method  of  proceeding,  while  the  ring  of  the  coLos  tekeftvy 
together  and  tossed  into  a  rising  heap  was  almost  fiercely  musical. 

Conntiug  them  buck  into  the  chest  proved  to  bo  a  very  dlilenclt 
process  from  the  first  failure  in  nnmeration.  The  coins  ^ero  oot  eomof 
out  into  the  light,  if  such  a  word  us  hght  can  be  applied  to  the  e^ect  <t  a 
dim  lantern  which  seemed  to  receive  from  their  golden  reflectioo  nM 
light  than  it  returned.  They  were  retnmlng  to  the  darkness  which  cooomUI 
them  from  all  living  eyes,  save  those  alone  of  the  skipper  of  tho  C(jnii«c 
It  seemed  to  be  to  himself  that  ho  was  restoring  them  now. 

He  had  counted  eleven,  when  tho  eleventh  com  fell  into  a  canotd 
the  chest  noisolosBly,  and  not,  like  the  others,  with  a  rattle  or  a  ng- 
The  twelfth  brought  out  the  murmur  of  a  crisp  rnstlo. 

Putting  his  bund  into  the  comer  indicated  by  the  difiorence  of  foaftl 
he  brought  out  whAt  was  of  more  VAlue  even  than  gold — a  bondU  *d 
Bank  of  England  notes,  mostly  for  five  pounds,  but  many  for  U 
some  for  twenty. 

Tho  skipper,  Peter  Eyck,  might,  in  fiict,  become  a  rich  man,  vrlbod 
a  Goul  being  the  wiser  how.  There,  in  his  ship  at  sea.  grew  up  beibni 
the  eye  of  his  mind,  his  ship  on  shore — the  cottage  and  the  f*arcleti  wiU 
its  tulip  bed  wherein  ho  might  close  the  remainder  of  his  d  ~'.<t$ 

sat  Gertrude  with  her  knitting:  there,  on  tlie  other  side  of  ^  .or 

in  the  arbonr  overlooking  his  Tdgetables,  sat  he,  Potor  Eyck,  lus  |itpi 
filled  with  the  best  kuaster  and  hie  pint  mug  foomiug  with  the  £LO«ct  f^iff' 
His  ohlldroa,  dressed  like  hidies  and  gentlemen,  came  to  see  the  old  iallar 
and  mother  on  i5unduys  and  hnlidays.  Evety  seafaring  man  looks  formnl 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  tempt  tliu  sea  no  more  :  and  it  is  ja«t  At  lh< 
age  of  lIAy  years  that  the  swoetaefis  of  the  word  "llest "  begins  its 
Ue  might  oven  become  Imigomaster,  who  knows ?  and  Add  to  lb' 
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deliglitful  di'canis  iesncd  from  tho  woodon  cbost,  like  Uio  genii  whom  the 
fishermau  set  free  from  tho  power  of  Solomon.  They  were  inuoccnt 
enough,  the  little  house  with  tho  green  shatters,  the  paradise  of  tnlips,  the 
f]aiet,  the  respect :  but 

All  things  depend  upon  **But."  There  was  nothing  wanting  to  the 
delight  of  Bnch  a  dream,  not  even  the  element  of  sin,  which,  according  to 
the  Marqaiso,  was  nil  that  was  needed  to  transform  into  nectar  so  simple 
and  innocent  a  beTernf^e  as  ioed  water. 

Peter  Eyck  threw  the  crisp  bundle  of  bank-notes  buck  to  their  comer 
with  a  suddeu  and  heavy  sigh,  and  then  resumed  his  counting  at  number 
thirteen.  As  each  coin  fell  back  with  its  proper  ring,  it  seemed  to  return 
to  himself  and  socrocy.  His  pocket-hook  was  forgotten :  and,  after  all, 
what  would  be  the  nsc  of  an  inventory  ? 

Tho  WRTOB  lapped  and  leaped  against  the  black  sides  of  tho  Chiudia : 
iBo  night-breeze  sang  throngh  her  shrouds.  Bat  tho  skipper  was  no 
londsnifin  to  feel  consciously  the  inBnence  of  anight  at  eea  in  giving  birth 
to  wild  and  fantastic  dreams.  He  went  on  counting  deliberately — whether 
for  himself  or  for  others,  what  did  it  matter  tiU  the  Claudia  reached  New 
York,  even  if  it  mattered  at  all  ?  Till  then,  at  least,  Peter  Eyck  might 
not  only  become,  but  actually  was,  a  rich  man. 

The  rats  had  been  faithful  to  the  Clatuita  when  she  left  port,  so  an 
occasional  noise  or  two  was  nothing  noteworthy.  The  old  sailor  would  have 
supplied  his  great  countryman  Kembrandt  with  a  study  of  the  &rst  order 
ns  he  knijlt  in  tho  dork  cabin,  made  darker  by  tho  solitary  light  of  tho 
lantern,  aud  with  his  soul  plunged  into  the  chest  of  gold  Tip  to  his  mental 
hhoolders.  Mental  abstractiou,  however,  though  it  blinds  the  eyes,  makes 
the  ears  keen.  Bats,  too,  make  a  noise  of  their  own,  and  keep  to  it: 
they  do  not  walk  in  shoes  that  can  scuffle,  though  ever  so  gently,  against 
a  door.     Nor  can  ihey  cough,  though  ever  so  softly. 

In  any  cneo,  something  was  enough  for  the  skipper  to  drop  tho  lantern 
among  the  gold  and  to  start  as  though  caught  in  the  very  act  of  commit- 
ting a  crime.  lie  hold  two  or  three  pieces  in  his  hand  :  they  followed 
tho  Inntcm  without  counting.  He  made  but  one  pace  to  the  sliding-door, 
threw  it  back,  aud  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Steen  Rhoon.  Had  he 
been  less  in  a  hurry,  he  migbt  have  Been  that  the  door  had  not  been  so 
wholly  closed  as  to  leave  no  crack  for  tlio  benefit  of  a  watchful  eye. 

But  his  own  sturdy  figure  sufficiently  blocked  up  the  narrow  entrance 
tn  tho  cabin.  '*  Steen  Rhoon  I  "  ho  stammered,  *'  what  do  you  want 
here  ?     la  anything  wrong  ?     All  clear  ahead  ?  " 

"All's  right  enongh  ahead,  skipper,'*  answered  Steen,  with  but  little 
nf  the  respect  paid  at  sea  to  a  superior  in  rank  oreu  on  board  a  trading 
schooner. 

"What;*  U,  then?" 

"  I  suppose  it'll  suit  you  to  go  halves  ?  " 

It  WBH  wonderful  bow  suddenly,  now  that  he  had  lost  his  Eocret,  the 
skipper  recovered  his  honesty. 
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"  Yoa'Il  fiad  jovMlf  in  irons.    Ft*  bot  gak  to  grre  iha  word.' 

"  Aad  do  jtm  know  wbsi  will  bsppea  tbeo,  Petex  Ejck  t    The 
Boose  in  Kev  York  wiQ  Imow  why.** 

"  Hm^II  know  wiUbOQi  joo." 

"  WiMil    Yoo'U  lei  them  know— whai  no  ooe  bat  yon  mad  I 
know  tin  DooBsdaj  ?  " 

It  waa  not  without  eaose  that  Steen  Bhoon  had  aeqxured 
of  the  repotatiaii  of  a  8ea-la«jor»  Tha  ak^iper'a  huiMutj  had  b— a  o^ 
nged,  bat  ao  had  bia  ianej  that  he  alooa  was  in  pnasfuwinm  of  the  laaU 
diseoT«Ted  saeret  of  the  sea.  Hi^  dream  had  had  time  and  opporiiinitT 
to  become  part  of  himself,  and  the  £aei  was  o&lj  too  plain  that»  imlasi  bt 
admitted  an  asaoeiate«  his  dream  and  he  mast  beneelorth  be  aepania— 
the  Peter  Ejck  who  sailed  the  Claudia^  and  the  Pet«r  Ejck  who  was  to  be 
Burgomaster  of  Uoerdyk,  A  man  whose  eool  has  taken  poeseaaon  caa 
scarcely  he  expected  to  be  rery  ready  at  letting  go  with  his  hands.  And 
so  he  passed ;  that  is  to  say,  be  hesiuted. 

"  Bteen  Bhoon,  yoa're  a  fool/'  he  said  at  last,  still  keepuig  himsslf 
won  in  the  door-way,  **  to  make  such  work  about  a  few  bite  of  copper  sot 
worth  twenty  stivers,  and  ship's  papers,  of  no  good  to  any  one  but  thu 
owners  of  the  Guttariu,    If  there's  salvage,  yon'll  get  your  sliexe." 

'*  I  moan  to.  Halvee.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  the  look  of  goU* 
little  of  it  as  Fve  seen,  or  the  eoond  of  paper  money,  little  as  I've  heard  t 
Look  here,  Peter  Eyek,  I'm  no  fool,  nor  yoa.  We*re  both  of  as  made 
men,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why."  It  was  spoken  like  a  man  of  cease- 
like  a  man  who  does  not  despise  the  nse  of  chances.  **  Yoa'dgot  to  toor 
hundred  and  thirty-three,"  Steen  went  od^  **  I'll  take  my  torn  n 
Yon  mnst  have  enough  of  counting,  by  this  time." 

"  ^lio  else  knows  about  this  ?  "  asked  the  skipper,  cautionaly,  with 
an  nnconscious  sigh^ 

*'  Not  a  mother*s  son." 

The  skipper  carried  a  rorolvor  in  his  belt,  and  his  right  hand  felt  the 
ftttracUon  of  its  polished  handle.     He  was  a  hasty  man,  but  what  coold  be 
mor<j  cusy,  or  oven  more  just,  than  to  use  it  on  the  plea  of  self-defence 
from  a  midnight  robber  ?    Bot  then  there  would  be  inquiries  which 
might  bo  advisable  to  avoid.     Nothing,  also,  would  be  easier  than  a 
many  things  which  might  load  to  unpleasant  conseqaenees.    Aftar 
why  should  be  not  do  as  most  men  do,  and  follow  circumstances?    If  the 
worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  why  oven  then  it  might  be  aa  well  not 
luiva  the  stain  of  blood  upon  his  bands.     It  might  prove  onoomfo 
for  a  woold-be  borgomaster. 
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all,  going  shares  with  Stoon  Rhoon  would  still  leave  him  a  rich 
man.  Bo  at  lost,  with  a  gulp  in  which  he  eeemed  to  swallow  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  tnrued  on  hie  hoel  and  left  tho  doorway  free.  There  was  no  need  to 
come  to  a  final  and  formal  decision  heforo  reaching  New  York,  even  under 
these  new  oiroumstances.  Anything  would  bo  advisable  that  tied  up  Steen 
Rhoon'B  tongue  at  all  events — for  conscience  is  fertile  in  the  invention  of 
Sttlvo^till  then. 

Ro  tho  two  went  again  through  the  treasure  bequeathed  to  the  Clamliu 
of  St.  Bavons  by  the  GusUivxfi  of  Stockholm.  It  was  a  far  less  exciting 
business,  even  to  the  skipper,  than  before :  he  was  no  longer  sole  trustee, 
and  each  guinea  now  meant  only  ton  shillings  and  a  half  inHtead  of  twenty- 
one,  not  to  speak  of  a  partnership  which  gave  a  reality  to  the  proceeding, 
and  made  it  seem  less  like  a  golden  dream  than  a  conspiracy.  Suddenly, 
unco  more,  down  went  the  lid  with  a  clang. 


IV. 

Petor  £yck  and  Steen  Khoon  bounded  to  their  feet. 

A  trampling  rush  swept  over  the  deck  above  them.  Down  mabed  a 
boy,  and  charged  headlong  at  the  door. 

'*  Skipper  1  Icebergs  ahead  I  "  was  all  he  could  ntter  in  his  panic. 

The  words  froze  tho  slow  fever  that  had  entered  his  veins.  Heedless 
of  anything  but  tho  Ciaudiat  he  rushed  on  deck,  while  Steen  Khoon 
hastily  gathered  up  a  number  of  uncounted  pieces  that  lay  on  the  Hoor. 
His  eyes  met  the  most  glorions  sight  that  mortal  eyes  can  behold. 

It  was  sunrise. 

But  what  a  Bunrise  !  The  storm  of  the  last  night  but  one  bad  done 
its  work  after  all.  From  north  and  west  the  changiug  wind  had  gathered 
together  the  Alps  of  tho  Sea,  that  rode  and  rocked  and  rose  and 
buwcd  over  the  water,  whose  calm,  roand  their  feet,  was  that  of  a  lake 
in  summer.  Men  have  scaled  tho  Mattcrhom :  but  no  human  foot  will 
ever  tread  the  heights  of  those  true  Juugfruuen — these  motmtains  of 
virgin  ice  that  ore  bom  of  mist  and  foam.  They  reeled  and  swayed  as 
though  drunken  with  height  and  glory.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  your 
lot  to  have  seen  the  rosy  flush  that  proclaims  the  waking  of  snow- 
moontains,  of  whose  blushing  beauty,  terrible  as  it  is  at  heart,  the  timid 
wild-flowera  are  not  afraid.  But  the  valley,  full  of  life,  weds  them,  and 
the  chamois  bounds  over  them,  and  they  belong  to  our  human  world. 
Their  ocean  sisters,  not  blushing  v.-ith  the  rose,  but  glittering  with  the 
rainbow,  arc  less  gigantic,  bat  their  every  inch  is  so  much  gained  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  seem  to  tower  more  than  if  they  met  tho 
clouds,  and  their  wild,  fantastic,  broken  shapes  make  them  seem  like 
clouds  themselves,  petrified  into  glory. 

In  the  darkness  of  night,  tho  Claudia  had  steered  into  a  shoal  ot 
icebergs  that  now  stood  revealed  in  tho  now  light,  and  in  all  their  terriblo 

ndenr.     Those  to  east  and  south  were  as  grey  as  the  hulls  of  secret 
tes.     But  those  to  north  and  west  turned  the  pale  gold  of  the  rising 
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sun  iulo  a  wildorsoss  of  opal.    Tbo  masts  of  the  Claudia  looked. 

UiOHti  uiovitig  towrrs  like  twigs  of  aspen :  her  hull  llk«  A  toy 
might  bo  llirown  by  tlio  baud  iuto  ono  of  tboso  bUck,  yawning  chaaro*. 
Tbe  pea,  as  has  been  said,  swelled  round  thorn  in  a  portentous  calm, 
borrowed  from  tboir  whiteness  a  bright  and  troneparcnt  green*  as  tki 
covered  with  grass  np  to  the  very  verge  of  these  AJp8  that  bad  grown 
of  the   eky.     The  silence  was  profound — all  was  swallowed  up  in  traa- 
Bcendent  vision.     "  Thoy  that  go  down  to  the  eea  in  ships  *'  had  1( 
upon  another  marvel.  I 

Even  while  the  first  morning  glories  bm^t  upon  ihe   eyes 
skipper,  the  i'hindin  gave  a   lurch,  while   an  ominous   grating   of 
timbers  told  that  the  rooU  of  ico  had  torn  along  her  keel.    "  Port  helm ! 
bo  cried  :  and  port,  with  another  heavy  lurch,  she  bore,  with  a 
titrain  that  sounded  like  a  Bcream.     It  was  just  in  time — tho  skipper  bad; 
not  run  on  deck  a  moment  too  soon. 

For  a  full  instant  the  schooner  rodo  freo,  in  black  wa?e8  diridad  &( 
tlie  groen  Vy  an  angry  lino  of  foam.  Tho  right  course  was  obviously  to  mok* 
for  the  open  space  ahead  between  two  mountains  that  sloped  gradoalljr 
iLway  from  one  auotbcr,  so  that  the  CUmdh  might  shp  through  enmuD^y 
iimoQg  the  open  waves  and  out  of  the  treaclierons  calm.  But  irebergsare 
not  like  trees,  whose  roots  you  may  trace  by  the  course  of  (he  brancdiea.. 
Another  grating  cnuinch  told  that  her  side  had  canght  the  anbrnani 
spur  of  another  motiutain,  or  perhaps  of  a  floating  island  hidden 
iJie  green  water.  OlT  tiiat,  she  received  a  blow  from  some  unseeo 
that  made  her  shudder  and  grouu  from  topgallaut-most  to  keel. 

In  effect,  she  had  become  a  more  ball,  tosHod  about  from  floo  to  floe. 
Tlie  helmsman  alouo  out  of  tho  whole  crew  was  able  to  be  of  any  Qi« 
against  this  danger,  more  terrible  than  tliat  of  a  huiidrod  storms  :  and  Bo 
cuuld  do  httlo  more  than  gucs8  instead  of  st<*cr.  AlcMiuwhile,  the  icob«f)^ 
t-losod,  impelled  by  the  myst^irious  attraction  tliat  impels  ice  to  ico, 
Kpite  of  currents  and  of  winds.  And  as  they  closed  and  drew  nean 
tbclr  wintry  breath  closed  round  Ihe  Chmiia  too,  as  if  tho  air  was  faU 
hivords.  Suddenly  tho  noise  of  tlinndcr  shattered  tho  siicnco  bolui 
Two  mountains  had  ruBbed  together,  and  now  formed  a  double  mass  that 
seemed  to  impend,  avalanche  fashion,  over  masts  and  hull.  For 
itistant  it  seemed  as  though  their  balance  would  overturn. 

It  was  a  time  to  forgot  gold  and  tulips — even  wi^o  and  child.  Keanr 
nud  QcariT  came  the  cold  breath,  and  nearer  und  nearer  floated  tbe 
tonible  armada,  with  nil  its  rainbow  hues  flashing  and  melting  in  the  ma 
as  be  rose,  roveahng  not  only  their  outer  splendour,  but,  in  all  thetr 
horror,  tho  black  rifts  and  caverns  that  opened  like  months  of  Acbaiou. 
An  avalanche  'm  oflrn  called  down  by  a  whiciper :  uud  tho  Dntch  flailor«» 
many  of  whom  had  in  all  tlioir  livos  seen  no  hill  higher  than  a  caaal 
hiink,  dared  scarcely  breathe  for  ft^ar  of  moving  thc&o  mountains  fr 
ihcir  moving  foundations.  They  stood  powerless  to  do  or  to  wiU. 
t^kipper,  Peter  Kyck,  alone  uttered  a  mtntal  rjacnlatioD. 
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If  ever  I  bring  that  Dccursed  chest  to  the  IFnilson,  Stetn  Uhoon  or 
DO  Steen  Kboon " 

Ho  did  not  feel  that  Stocn  Uhoon  at  that  very  instant  alood  bard  by 
his  uar.  Ho  waB  conscious  of  nothing  bnt  anotbor  larch  that  throw  him 
frum  his  feet  against  Iho  binnacle,  while  tho  schooner  swayed  almost  to 

li/ing,     Sho  had  sprung  ft  leak — and  well  tho  ekippcr  know  that  there 
somothiog  perhaps  heavier  ihtui  ballast  below. 

Moanwhilt]  the  icol>erg3  drew  nearer  and  nearer  still.  Tbo  Clamlia 
was  DOW  in  the  black-green  depths  of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  the  awfnl, 
jiLgged  cliifs  abont  her  were  opalline  do  more. 

A  fbriona  crush,  and  she  made  a  sadden  plongo  forward,  as  though 
oagor  to  hound  into  the  depth  before  her. 

*'  The  boats! "  crieil  haIf-a-do2en  voices,  while  the  bowsprit  was  crowded 
]ty  men  prepared  to  make  a  leap  for  life,  thongh  on  to  the  led^'e  of  an  iceberg. 

On  it  cume,  the  niiigiiQt  that  by  its  size  drew  to  it  ull  HoatiDg  things. 
The  Claudia  seemed  iusUnct  with  the  actual  living  fusciniition  of  the  hare 
towards  tho  boa.  Another  doll  roll  of  tliunder  shuddered  through  tho 
air,  and  the  cold  of  frost  seemed  to  herald  not  only  winter  bnt  death 
himself,  whose  grnsp  wna  held  ont  to  skipper,  ship,  and  crew. 

l'.at  there  wns  one  who  managed  to  keep  bis  sea-legs  still — tho 
historian  of  Cape  Horn.     He  came  np  to  the  skippers  other  ear. 

"We're  near  an  end  now,  skipper,"  said  old  Caspar.  "It's  nigh 
time,  I'm  thinking,  to  heave  the  devil  overboard." 

Three  or  four  gathered  round,  eager  to  find  safety  In  a  straw ;  whilo 
the  stout  ship  rat^pcd  her  eorely  wounded  sides  against  the  sharp,  jagged 
knives  that  pierced  her  more  savagely  than  English  shot  or  shell  had 
pierced  the  Smttu  Marilnna. 

There  was  even  yet,  in  this  dire  extremity,  one  last  ontlot,  thongh  it 
I'jokod  but  little  like  a  path  of  safety.  It  might,  however,  be  made,  by  a 
happy  onion  of  chance  and  skill :  snd  beyond  it  lay  the  open  sea. 

*'  Heave  the  demon  overboard  I  "  once  more  cried  old  Caspar  in  the 
skipper's  ear. 

"  Heave  the  demon  overboard,"  echoed  a  chorus  of  all  tho  crew  who 
hoard,  though  without  knowing  why.  ITicir  voices  rolled  through  the 
caves  of  ice  and  changed  into  a  semblance  of  infernal  langhter. 

Peter  Eyck  looked  round,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  8leen  Khoon,  who 
Btood  by  as  white  as  ashes.     The  sight  manned  him. 

"  There's  no  demon,  matoR,"  ho  spoke  out  bravely.  "  There's  good 
gold,  and  I'U  answer  Cbr  it  that,  if  we  bring  the  Chudia  through  thia  day, 
every  man  and  l»oy  will  have  his  share.  H  'twere  any  good  to  lighten 
tho  schooner  by  a  feather-weight,  overboard  it  should  go ;  but  no  man 
fthall  say  Peter  Eyek  threw  away  cnrgo  without  need.  Devil  or  no  devil, 
with  ship  and  cargo  I  sink  or  swim.  Starboard  helm  !  and  the  fiend  him- 
self's  on  bonrd  if  we  don't  swing  Uirough.     Starboard — now  t     Hard  !  " 

'*  Starboard  ynnrifcK,"  called  ont  Iho  steersman.  "Old  Caspar's  in 
the  riKht  of  it :  Ibrrw  s  uo  luck  with  Ihnl  cursed  chest  on  boiud." 
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The  skipper  leaped  forward,  felled  him  with  a  blow  behreen  the 
and,  graBpiDg  the  tiller,  pat  the  helm  hard* 

*•  I'll  do  my  dutr,"  he  Baid.     "  And  sooner  than  not  gel  tltmr 
daj,  I*d  steer  the  daudia  straight  to '* 

The  BchooDor  tried  to  obey,  but  only  gave  a  frautic  reel.  Ste^D  Rbooii« 
upon  whom  old  Caspar's  story  of  the  black  buccaueer  now  retamed  witli 
on  awful  scneo  of  reality,  followed  by  Caspar  himself  and  Martin  Pa«L 
rashcd  below,  with  a  ragao  purpose  of  lightening  the  vessel  of  her  fiital 
burden,  reckless  of  whnt  they  might  see.  A  nameless,  contAgicnu  yum 
had  seized  the  whole  crew.  Only  the  skipper  looked  fate  in  the  liiioe  Iikfl 
a  man.  The  vessel  was  gliding  off  the  hidden  floe,  and  once  morv  h* 
threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  helm.     The  one  passage  was  open  »AdL 

Bnt  it  was  too  Into.  With  a  peal  of  thnndor  the  two  moontaim  rnsbei 
and  crashed  together ;  and,  even  had  thoro  been  an  eye  to  see  bgr,  tta 
Clttudi't  wonld  have  been  seen  no  more. 


BOOK    I.  — ON     SnOHE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

In  one  of  the  wcetem  counties  of  England  there  is  a  certain  cHy 
St.  Bavons.  In  that  city,  under  the  noon*tide  shadow  of  ita  not 
imposing  cathedral,  there  is  a  square,  wherein  stand  many  old-faahloned 
houses  thrown  about  in  picturesque  irregularity  round  a  railed  green  nod 
an  avenue  of  elms.  In  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  these  hoi 
liuilt  of  dark  red  brick  and  terminating  a  high  garden  wall,  waa  one 
many  large  and  handsome  though  not  lofty  rooms ;  and  in  this  room 
^not  one  of  many,  but  quite  alone — a  yoang  lady  with  whom,  if 
reader  pleases,  he  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  St.  Bavons  will  sufier  in  popular  cstimatioa 
the  fact  that  it  shares  with  Redohcstor  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
only  two  cathedral  cities  in  England  which  are  seaport  towns 
It  is  not  the  foult  of  St.  Bavons.  The  real  boa  lay  many 
away,  but  it  stands  upon  a  tidal  river  which  nms  into  a  broad 
which  grows  into  the  sen.  Even  so  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  ooe^ 
Met  out  with  a  prejudice  against  my  heroine,  on  the  ground  that 
personal  appearance  she  resembled  no  heroine  of  recent  years, 
arc,  by  antithetical  convention,  jKUt^n  and  mi'jnonnfs^  or,  at  least* 
for  effect  less  upon  feature  than  npon  expression.  The  lady  wfao  lay 
in  an  attitude  of  repose  on  the  conch  in  this  room,  which  haa  for  bcr 
sake  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  city  of  St.  Bavons,  wuh,  tbira^ 
still  a  girlf  of  a  style  that  would  liavo  attracted  Hnboua  rather  than 
Raphaoi.  She  was  of  full  woman's  height ;  bor  figure  freely  and  natoraUy 
dareloped  in  the  style  more  of  Artemia  than  of  Aphrodite ;  ber  mdei 
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was  not  too  Iragilo,  ber  bust  and  sboulders  wore  sUtuesque  and  fully 
formed.  Tbe  face  migbt  bare  been  reproduced  in  Parian  marble  witbout 
tbc  artist's  baving  to  turn  tbo  chieol  a  boir's-breadtb  from  the  Imo 
of  exact  proportion.  '*  Pretty  "  was  tbo  last  cpitbet  that  could  be  applied 
to  it.  The  features  were  in  form  those  of  a  Greek  statue,  from  brow  to 
chin ;  tbey  were  fair,  as  ligbtly  and  freshly  coloured  as  tbe  pearl  of  a 
pink  sbell,  and  were  framed  in  a  mass  of  bair  that  needed  bnt  one  more 
toaob  of  sunlight  to  make  it  golden.  Not  a  very  intellectual  type^  it  may 
be  urged,  and  one  that  would,  probably,  prove  to  be  ut  its  best  when  in 
statuesque  repose.  But  it  had  character,  as  statues  will  have  whoso  veins 
are  not  tbe  veins  of  marble.  The  mouth,  though  not  formed  for  laughter, 
waa  admirably  formed  for  a  bright  and  £reqnont  smile.  Nor  was  this 
promise  of  the  lips  contradicted  by  the  eyes,  which,  thongh  only  of  a  dark 
grey,  were  as  full  of  life  us  if  they  had  been  of  huzel  brown — an  expression 
enhanced  by  well-marked  brows  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  hair.  The 
white  forehead  was  ample,  and  not  hidden  by  descending  curls.  In  fact, 
her  hair,  though  thick  nod  waving,  did  not  curl,  and  its  waves  were  all 
thrown  back,  as  if  to  prevent  their  biding  anything,  or  being  in  the  way 
of  a  frank  look*oat  into  the  open  world.  Altogether  it  was  a  gracious 
face,  with  plenty  of  qaiet  light  in  it  that  spoke  of  a  calm,  honest  heart, 
and  of  a  quick  and  ready  brain.  Some  might  miss  a  few  of  those  essen- 
tially feminine  touches  that  draw  men  without  their  knowing  how  or  why. 
Men  are  apt  to  be  a  little  a&aid  of  girls  who  look  as  though  they  are  betUr 
hands  at  thinking  sense  than  of  talking  nonsense,  and  who  are  set  down  as 
cold  because  they  prefer  frieadship  to  flirtation,  and  as  sarcastic  bocanso 
their  obvious  sense  of  truth  implies  a  corresponding  sense  of  the  ridicnloos. 

I  have  coapltid  her  with  the  stylo  of  Rubons  ;  and,  in  spite  of  any* 
thing  that  may  have  appeared  to  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  she  had  about  her  something  of  that  note  of  Itcurtfifome  inseparable 
from  the  most  refined  examples  of  Low  Country  portraiture,  save  those  of 
Vandyke  alone.  It  is  hard,  though,  to  say  why.  She  was  throughout  in 
harmony,  even  to  her  dross,  which  waa  elaborately,  but  not  economically, 
plain.  It  waa  also  appropriate  to  the  hour,  which  was  that  of  momiug — 
and  to  ber  son'oundings,  which,  in  return,  for  some  subtle  reason,  seemed 
essentially  appropriate  to  her. 

Yet  it  was  not  in  the  College  Green  of  St.  Bavons  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  a  painter's  studio.  That  ancient  city  is  picturesque  in 
itself,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  cause  of  picturesquonosa  in  others  ;  but  the 
stndioB  of  its  professors  are  for  the  most  part  the  schoolrooms  where  tbe 
achievement  of  a  chalk  bead  in  half  a  year  is  considered  a  prodigy  of 
genius  and  industry.  The  lady  of  the  claesii!  brow  was  plainly  an  art- 
studt'nt  of  a  different  order,  and  her  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  severe 
style  that  means  the  pursuit  of  art  as  a  reality  if  not  as  a  profession. 
There  was  a  large  easel,  bearing  a  full-sized  copy  of  the  great  Immaculate 
Conception — tbe  first  lines  of  it  had  probably  been  laid  in  the  Louvre. 
There  was  a  small  easel,  bearing  a  small  canvas — a  quiet  English  land- 
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Hcape,  Buitablc  to  a  certain  fomiDinc  fidelity  to  local  accideiits  nith  wt 
it  was  rendered.  Tlierr  were  also  two  lay  fignros,  plaster  costK  of  till 
1  h'jtrohutuH  and  of  Ihe  I.aocoon,  two  arm-chairs,  a  Btool  in  front  of  IStf 
,fimaI1  easel,  a  ronod  taMei  on  which  were  Bcvoral  booke  and  A  nuM  of 
fresh  flowers,  and  the  couoh,  on  which  lay  the  mistress  of  all  Omn 
treasures.  Had  there  only  been  a  |jipe-rack  by  the  firtplacti  and  a  linl« 
more  litter,  nothing  would  havo  been  wanting  to  what  wa«  almost  aa 
aifoctatiou  of  the  artistic  proprieties.  The  hidy  of  the  easels,  tho  c&sts, 
chairs,  the  pictures,  the  books,  and  the  flowers  was  apparently  enjoy! 
^Lcrself  very  much  in  doing  nothing  at  iiU. 

Well  might  she  ho  cuutont  to  do  iiothlui;.  It  was  a  glorions  Bnmmer'i 
morniDg.  The  window  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  through  it  streamed 
tlir  softened  hum  of  Bt.  Bavons,  the  whispered  smile  of  its  sunshine,  nn^ 
the  buzz  of  its  bees — not  its  human  bees,  but  those  that  pinnder 
stocks  and  wulltlowers,  the  scent  of  which  every  now  and  then  perfnm* 
the  sunBhino.  It  was  serrice-time  in  the  cathedral,  and  thu  sound  of 
anthem,  ethcrealized  by  distance  like  far-away  church  bells,  senrcd  u  a 
sort  of  Boul  to  the  every-day  life  without  and  within. 

So,  in  peace,  the  moments  and  the  minutes  glided  by,  niitil  tbe  patuli 
sl-eeplo  of  St.  Catberiue,  a  few  streets  away,  broke  into  its  familiar  chinie* 
— a  light  and  lively  air  rung  out  in  quick  time,  as  if  the  com.mi)D  voice  <i 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  St.  Bavons  for  three  hundred  years  and  more 
iclt  bound  to  put  into  audible  sound  the  bright  side  of  to-day,  while  the 
nudcrtone  of  the  cathedral  organ  added  a  subdued  and  Eolcmn  bass  tfi 
the  melody  of  the  hells.  The  young  lady  on  the  couch  took  oat 
^watcli — a  fanciful  piece  of  Geneva-work,  set  with  brillinuta — and  follorvt 
its  hands  until  a  knock  came  to  the  street- door.  She  glanced  from 
watch  to  the  window,  and  threw  back  her  hair, 

"  Miss  Cltiudia,  may  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  door  of  the  room  was  standing  open,  and  a  young  man  wu 
standing  ui  the  door. 

Miss  Claudia  rosei  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  bright  emtio, 
stopped  forward  to  meet  him.     She  was  lame, 


ClIAPTEU  IL 
Patient  axd  PirYsicrAK. 


Ma>y  greetings  to  you.  Doctor,"  said  Miss  Claudia  in  a  rich,  soft 
and  with  a  slight  foreign  acccut,  which,  however,  had  iu  it  no  eoai 
fahurpness. 

**Howdaro  you  got  up  from  your  sofa  without  first  nsking  leave ?'^fl 
asked  the  vibitor,  with  on  air  of  mock  authority,  and  Uilanf;  iu  the  nbol^H 
.room  lit  Li  glance,  of  which  the  quickiiCPs  was  hidden  by  »'*      "         f  his 
cyt'S  being  gtvy.     U  is  hhorl-wghU'd,  duik-oyed  ptoplo  whu  it^il 

•  if  being  ohttorvtuit  ;  il  is  the  eyes  wilbout  inner  light  that  nally  obn 


BOQ  you  baxo  been  tolerably  obe^iant,  bowoTor ;  and  tbat  zncAos 
yon  ore  better.'* 

**  And  bow  do  yon  know  tbat*  pray,  Doctor?  Huw  do  you  know  tbat 
I  do  Dot  spend  my  timo  in  runmDg  up  aod  down  Btaira,  and  otUy  pretoud 
to  bo  down  wben  yon  come  in  ?" 

"  In  tbat  case  I  sbould  bavc  to  suppose  yoa  only  protended  to  be  ill. 
No,  it  Lb  clear  tbat  you  bare  not  yot  fatbomed  all  tbe  myateriea  of  the 
faculty." 

**  You  make  me  cnriona  ;  it  sounds  like  mesmerism." 

"  Don't  you  know  the  anecdote  of  Lavaler,  or  some  other  great 
pbysiognomiat  ?    Ho  looked  into  the  face  of  an  innkeeper,  and,  after 

ivLug  it  corefnllr,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  waiter  named  Peter, 

a  room  papered  n*itb  yellow." 

"  By  looking  in  bis  face  ?    NonaeuBe/* 

**  I  did  not  Bay  by  looking  in  bis  face,  Misa  Claudia.  I  eaid  ailcr 
looking  in  bis  face,  which  is  not  quite  tbe  same  thing.  Ho  astonished  the 
patient  considerably^  bnt  notliing  was  more  easy.'* 

'*  How  ?     Please  loll  me  ;  I  never  can  manage  riddlcB." 

**  He  had  stayed  in  the  inn  a  year  or  two  before ;  so  it  was  only  a 
simple  exercise  of  memory,  after  all.  Bo  I  need  not  feel  your  pulse  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  been  obedient;  I  need  only  look  at  that  easel.  If  you 
bad  not  b^cn  obedient,  tbat  picture  would  not  bavo  been  at  a  stand-still," 

Hiss  Claudia  garo  a  gracious  smile. 

"I  always  thought/'  she  said,  '*  tbat  tbe  secret  of  medicine  was  more 
humbug.     80  now  I  may  say  so  on  your  autbonty." 
t  quite.     You  must  wait  to  see  if  I  do  not  cure  you.     I  sball  not 
conaldcr  myaclf  a  humbug  wben  I  call  some  moi-ning  and  find  you  bard  at 
work  again,  .  .  .  That  will  bo  very  soon  now." 

Tbe  young  Doctor  half  sighed.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  baving  lo 
close  bis  liat  of  fees. 

**  Do  you  know,  tboagb,"  said  tbe  patient  after  an  interval  of  con- 
aideration, — "  do  yon  know  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  be  so  very 
glad  to  get  quite  well  ?" 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  tone  of  this  eccentric  observation, 
but  tbe  Doctor  seemed  to  prick  up  his  ears. 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Brandt;  yon  will  be  only  too  glad.  I  ciin  see  tbat 
you  are  already  longing  to  take  a  flight  out  of  the  window,  which  you  are 
quite  right  to  biive  open  on  so  glorious  n  day." 

"Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  wings;  in  tbe  second 
place,  if  I  bad,  I  am  macb  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry  me ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  it  is  so  ddigbtfully  quiet  here — I  get  the  essence  of  ont-of- 
doora  without  any  of  the  trouble,  the  music  of  it  without  tbe  noi^e.  I 
always  used  to  bale  being  driven  out  for  a  walk,  even  whcu  I  was  a  child, 
and  ustrd  rather  to  like  rainy  days,  so  that  I  could  amuse  myself  nt  borne 
Id  my  own  way/' 

**  I  hope  they  drove  you  out,  all  tbe  same  ?  " 
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"  Most  cruelly ;  oud  I  liked  it  vory  mueh  when  thej  let  mm  lii 
in  a  fiold  and  scribble  in  my  drawing-book.  Besides,  I  haTO  got  em;- 
ihing  round  mo  so  comfortably,  so  that  I  have  aotually  come  to  fai 
myself  most  at  home  when  I  am  at  homo.  I  eupjjoBo  yoa,  with  all  roe 
activity,  think  mo  a  dreadfully  lazy  kind  ofgirl  ?*' 

"  I   should,  certainly,   if  I   thought  you   were   deBcribing   jowiiK 
properly." 

"  But  I  am.    I  can  read  novels,  and  I  can  think  a  litUei  and  draua  « 
groat  deal,  and  tell  my  conscience  that  it  is  by  the  doctor's  orden, 
can't  go  ont  to  parties  and  escape  from  everybody  but  my  very 
friends,  and  cvon  those  I  can  get  rid  of  when  I  am  tired  of  thsim 
I  am  well  I  shall  miss  quantities  of  things." 

"  For  instance?'* 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  sho  went  on,  disappointing  him  nnconsciouslj^ 

*•  Your  doctor,  for  example  ?" 

*'  Do  you  mean,  then,  quite  to  give  me  up  beeaaee  I  do  not  happen 
bo  en  ijjvalid?     People  meet  in  St.  Bavons  sometimes,  do  not  they?" 

**  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.     But  do  you  know,  Hiss  Clnudia, 
pnt  me  into  a  terrible  temptation  to  keep  you  ill  ?" 

Miss  Brandt  tornod  her  eyes  full  upon  her  doctor.  His  qnestiofi 
might  have  been  a  more  passing  compliment,  though  scarcely  belonging 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  a  medical  visit ;  but  she  did  not  iliiuk  so. 
her  cheeks  brightened  a  little,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  way.  Indeed 
the  sake  of  strict  professional  propriety,  either  the  patient  ongbt  to 
been  rather  more  ill.  or  the  physician  should  haro  been  a  litUe  1 
and  there  was  quite  sufficient  difference  between  the  handsome  and  nthe: 
Uubenesqne  young  woman  and  the  grave-eyed  doctor  to  suggest  tba  Aan^ 
of  contrast  in  creating  sympathy. 

It  may  have  been  some  not  very  Car-fetched  association  of  idetw  tjhfti 
mode  him  ask  suddenly — 

"  But  how  is  BIr.  Brandt  ?    I  have  not  come  across  him  for  some 

**  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  worried — about  bnsinflss,  I  mean.^ 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"  You  know  he  has  a  ship  named  after  mc — the  ChtuHia  f     SbA 
to  have  arrived  at  New  York  at  least  three  months  ago,  and  she  bsa 
boen  heard  of  since  she  sailed.** 

'*  Indeed  t     I  know  nothing  about  sea  matters  ;  but  if  she  is  aot  laflil 
I  shall  really  begin  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name.** 

'*  Only  think  how  terrible  if  she  was  caught  in  those  fearfal  gaUs. 

"Oh,  I  will  stako  my  reputation  on  the  safety  of  tho  CUiudia; 
has  fallon  on  her  legs  I  am  sure,  wherever  she  may  be.** 

"  Then  sbo  has  not  followed  tho  example  of  her  godmother.     I 
I  hnd  managed  to  fall  on  mine." 

'*  Well,  you  must  not  let  your  father  bo  too  anxious.    I  slioald  likAie 
have  soon  him,  to  give  him  good  uowb  of  his  other  C'luudta.     B«Bid«i» 
wanted  to  ask  him  a  queetion." 
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**  Can  I  answer  it?" 

*'  I  am  afraid  not ;  nnd  yet  perhaps  yoa  can.  Any  way,  T  vriU  tell 
yon  the  story." 

"  A  story  ?  By  all  moanfl.  I  have  jiist  hcen  reading  one,  and  it  hfts 
given  me  an  appetite." 

**  Oh,  mine  is  not  a  real  story,  only  a  desoription.  What  was  yours  ? 
Is  this  the  hook  ?     But  it  lookfi  Greek  to  me." 

*'  Thai  is  Itecanse  you  are  holding  it  apBido  down.  I  wi&h  you  knew 
Gorman,  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  is  really  disgraceful  that  you  should  know 
nothing  about  one  of  my  chief  worlds." 

'*  It  is  indeed  ;  I  will  begin  to  learn  it  this  very  day.  You  may  smile, 
AOss  Brandti  but  I  mean  it  really." 

"  Really  ?    I  sboold  be  so  glad.     But  your  sto^y  ?  " 

'*  Did  1  not  tell  yon  it  was  not  a  story  ?  " 

**  So  much  the  bettor.  So  begin.  Would  yon  mind  reaching  mc  thnt 
poncil  and  that  scrap  of  paper?  My  hands  always  help  my  cars.  Thank 
you;  I'm  quite  ready  now." 

**  I  am  quite  ashamed,  after  all  this  preparation.  You  must  know 
then.  Miss  Brandt,  that  when  1  first  came  to  St.  Bavons " 


CHAPTEK  in. 

GaJlVO. 

WuKN  Harold  Vaughan  first  came  to  St.  Bavons,  all  that  was  known 
about  him  by  that  ancient  city  was  that  he  was  a  general  practitioner  who 
wrote  after  his  name,  on  a  brand-new  brass  plate,  the  letters  M.D.  He 
had  bought  no  man's  practice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  all  that 
St.  Bavons  knew  of  him  may  be  summed  up  in  precisely  the  same  words. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  about  eight-nnd-twenty,  looking  older  than  bis 
age,  grave  and  gentlemanlike  in  manner,  regular  in  hia  habits,  who  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  mix  in  good  society,  none  whatever  to  mix  in  bad, 
spent  very  little  money,  and  gave  his  time  to  professional  study.  His 
acquaintances  were  all  of  the  masculino  gender,  and  were  made  up  of 
those,  necessarily  few  enough  in  a  provincial  town,  who  were  willing  to 
share  his  sole  dissipation — sitting  up  very  late  at  night  in  order  to  talk 
about  everything  In  the  universe  and  a  great  many  things  that  are  out  of 
it.  Gradually  he  formed  round  him  a  small  clique  of  men — some  of  his 
own  age,  some  rather  older — who  regarded  him  as  an  intellectual  head- 
centre,  and,  affecting  or  feeling  a  contempt  for  all  the  pursuits  of  their 
less  enlightened  companions,  treated  human  life  as  if  to  speculate  accord- 
ing to  strict  logic  iu  a  cloud  of  tobacco  at  one  in  the  uiorziiDg  were  tho 
whole  end  of  man  as  well  as  of  tho  day.  At  last,  in  ono  or  two  quarters 
Dr.  Vaughan  began  to  have  an  evil  reputation.  Ono  or  two  young  mon, 
coming  borne  at  unconscionable  boors  iu  tho  moni\ng,  oilc.i\&6^  VJac^TaasJwwfc 
oo  the  gronod  of  b&vwg  been  with  Dr.  Vaughan — fc  twv«o\i.  ixftXrca^N  t\tkV 
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oonsidercd  aa  snfficitut,  Fathers  and  lootbors  of  rc^pactable  fknufiaiii 
a  place  like  St.  liaroDB  have  an  inrmcibb  ieadtncy  to  osbOcaAte  £i- 
rcpatablo  hours  with  disrepaUble  things,  antl  will  nut  lj«liev6  Liut  ndMldrf 
and  the  bonrs  of  miscbiof  arc  Reparable.  Bo&idcs,  **  to  hare  beco  it 
Vangban's'*  was  too  convenient  an  exf^asc  not  to  bo  somotimci  obI 
unfairlj* ;  8o  that  the  yoasg  doctor  often  had  the  credit  of  betag  & 
Bharer  or  ringleader  in  dissipatioofi  of  which  hn  ncvor  dreuned.  1V« 
UQCODgeniol  spirits  occasionally  sLravcd  into  his  little  society. 

One  was  a  certain  black  sheep  of  a  merchjint's  dork,  of  gotj 
edacatioo,  intellectual  tastes,  and  a  fair  share  uf  brains — a  ^th  OQt  d 
water  in  a  dull  provincial  town — who  liked  occasionally  to  relier*  Hu 
monotony  of  his  nightly  wanderings  by  dropping  in  for  an  evening  at  tW 
Doctor's,  the  only  place  open  to  bim  whare  he  could  bo  quiet  without  Waf 
bored.  His  occasional  society  did  not  improve  tbo  cbaract4.^r  of  the  Doctcr  i 
rooms,  especially  aa  his  departure  occasionally  led  somo  of  those  who  t«ft 
with  him  to  finish  the  night  claewhcre.     Ho  was  named  Lake  QoIdrkL 

Another  was  a  curate  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  had  once  been 
in  by  on  inconsiderftte  admirer  of  Dr.  Vaughnn.     He  did  not  see 
otherwise  than  enjoy  himself,  but  he  never  returned ;  and  it  was  a 
visit  that  these  meetings  obtained  the  repnte,  in  certain  circles,  as 
part  of  ao  organized  system  for  corrupling  the  youth  of  St.  Bavons 
filling  their  beads  with  dangerous  iiud  sceptical  ideas. 

A  third  was  a  man  who  only  camo  to  St.  liavcns  on  business  weiy 
now  and  then,  and  being  a  collf^ctor  and  retailer  of  good  stories,  tuu^  ael 
luilod  to  discover  an  unworked  audience  for  Ihcm  ready  Diade  to  feui 
hands ;  wliilo  a  fourth,  the  jonior  partner  in  a  firm  of  attorneys,  h^  t 
thundering  bass  voice,  which  be  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  displaying  in  all 
his  glory.  These  were  only  chance  visitors,  but  theeflect  was  to  proi^Dcc 
all  the  outward  signs  of  the  loudest  joviality,  not  the  lees  marked  for  Utag 
exceptional,  or  for  being  bcnrd  in  tbo  dead  silence  of  univeisal  bed-tim«. 

In  effect  there  grew  up  a  belief,  ou  the  part  of  all  who  cared  to  ksov, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  a  porvertor  of  the  youth  of  St.  Uavons,  leadi 
them  into  habits  of  drinking,  gaming,  infidelity,  and  every  kind  of  di 
pation  and  debauchery.     Not  a  card  was  ever  seen  in  his  rooma ;  no 
ever  left  them  less  steadily  thnu  he  came  in  ;  while  the  conversatioo 
expression  of  opinions,  if  UDrcstrained,  was  always  kept  within  reaaoaabU 
bounds.     Its  fault  was  an  nlVectation  of  superiority ;  and  there  war 
least  a  hundred  respectable  tablos  in  tlio  city  where  the  aftcr-dlnDer 
would  have  borne  verbal  roportieg  far  less  than  that  of  the  Crioada 
Dr.  Vaughun. 

It  need  hardly  be  Baid,  therefore,  that  patients  wore  not  attracted 
the  brns^  ])1ato,  in  spito  of  all  the  energy  of  wasb-leatber,  and  that  the  t 
doctfir^  as  a  doctor,  remained  uukiicNMj.     I>iiL  tlinc  i^  uo  r««»OD  wbv  tiM 
leader  thoald  share  the  igiioriiucu  ul  ihe  pujple  of  St.  r*:.vijt3ji 
doctor  himself,  thongh  by  no  means  egolietical,  nover  sougbi  to  hide 
Antecedents  from  any  one  vrho  cnrcd  t(i  know  them;  at  Icit^t  so  nadli 
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3  bu  kaow,  fur  the  cliilU  is  uidocd  wise  \^-Iio  knowB  Lis  aulobiugraphy 
irom  tho  bcginDing. 

One  nntamn  cremng  the  wIdiI  was  blowlog  moro  roughly  even  than 
usQal  over  the  high,  flat  table  liajd  that  looks  down  upon  and  over  one  of 
the  richest  plains  in  all  Eiiglund.  It  nhLstled  through  the  short,  dry 
grass  as  if  to  shave  yet  more  olosely  the  harrcn  downs  already  left  almost 
bare  by  the  black-faced  flocks  they  had  to  feed.  Where  the  cold  wind 
was  blowing  now,  it  was  always  windy  and  always  cold;  and  no  wonder, 
for  there  was  nothing  but  a  line  of  low  walls,  boilt  roughly  of  unhewn 
stone,  to  keep  the  wind  from  even  the  most  shorn  of  lambs.  Trees  were 
conspicuous  for  their  absence,  and  so  were  houses.  All  that  was  to  he 
seen  of  tho  presence  of  man  was  a  succession  of  shallow  stono  quarries 
along  one  side  of  a  road  that  rcnohcd  across  the  downs  as  straight  as  if  it 
had  been  driven  by  Cfi?sar*s  legions,  as  indeed  it  may  Lave  been. 

It  was  afternoon,  or  rather  early  evening,  and  the  scud,  flying  rapidly 
across  tho  grey-blue  of  the  sky,  was  being  followed  by  slower  and  heavier 
clouds.  It  was  neither  place  nor  weather  for  a  dog,  or  for  any  one  indeed 
who  was  Dot  near  home,  and  to  be  near  any  kind  of  home  seemed  out  of 
the  question.  But  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  lucky  if  they 
have  to  tramp  along  the  roads  in  nothiog  worse  than  dogs'  weather.  The 
woman  now  passing  by  tbo  quarries  must  be  one  of  them. 

She  is  no  common -looking  ragrant  either;  yet  a  vagrant  sho  must 
be,  for  she  is  no  countrywoman.  She  6tride8  along  as  though  used  to 
walking,  and  almost  with  tho  free  stride  of  a  man,  the  more  cosily  as  her 
skirts  are  drawn  up  nearly  to  her  knees.  She  is  tall  and  meagre,  but 
broad-shouldered  and  strong :  her  dress — a  volnminous  dark-blue  cloak 
and  Btraw- bonnet — plain,  but  of  good  material  aud  whole.  Her  face  is 
that  of  a  plain  woman  of  about  middle  ago,  with  harsh,  high  features, 
dark  complexion,  dark  grizzled  hair,  aud  dark,  keen  eyes.  She  goes 
straight  forward,  only  occasionally  glancing  to  right  tiud  loft,  bat  never  at 
the  threatening  sky.  Her  arms  hold  something  folded  tightly  in  her 
clualc — plainly  a  child  from  the  way  she  carried  it,  bat  not  from  any  other 
visible  sign. 

After  a  long  straight  mile  or  two,  daring  which  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  moro  thicklVt  and  the  M'ind  bad  risen  into  a  continued  howl  as 

I  it  struggled  against  her,  she  arrived  at  u  sign-post  where  the  road  was 
eroRscd  by  another,  not  so  smooth  or  broad.  Here  she  paused,  as  if 
considering  her  way.  Bhc  did  not  look  at  the  sign-post,  howuver,  though 
its  directions  were  plain  to  read.  Going  to  tho  right-hand  edge  of  the 
road,  she  stooped  down  and  examined  the  ground  with  her  eyes. 
w^  After  a  little  groping,  she  fonnd  three  small  twigs  tied  together  with 
H  end  of  string,  and  kept  with  a  stone  from  being  blown  away  or  dis- 
inrbed.  She  did  not  touch  them,  however,  but  rose  up  again  and  struck 
tinto  one  of  the  cross-roads,  which  led  slightly  dowuhill. 
At  first  it  descended  very  slightly  indeed ;  then  it  began  to  become 
broken,  roagh,  and  deep-rutted,  and  then  steeper.  The  tuMo-Iand,  flat  as 
^1 ■■  ill r    iil^^Mll^^ll  IMIiiiiIlM^ 
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it  18,  Is  broken  here  and  there  by  bottoms,  over  which  the  eye  pM 
taluDg  a  distant  view,  and  this  was  one  of  tbcm.     The  wind  alia 
over  it|  leaving  it  sheltered ;   bat  of  course,  for  the  same  retsoo,  fk 
darkness  came  on  more  quickly. 

What  she  came  to  next  will  be  easily  conjectorod  by  tboee  wbo,  id  tU 
Utile  bundle  of  twigs,  have  alieady  recognized  what  is  termed  Qoitnc, 

This  was  in  England.  Bat  if  yon  travel  over  the  steppes  of  Bosa, 
over  the  plains  of  Hungary  or  Poland,  through  Spain,  Germany  or  StMa, 
even  through  Persia  or  Tortary,  you  may  find  the  same  thing  called  hj  ihi 
fame  strange  word — unless  indeed  it  is  called  PtttrotK  It  ifl  to  be  loobd 
ibr  where  roads  diverge :  and  when  found  you  may  know  yooTBelf  to  U 
not  far  from  those  who  laid  it  there  and  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Q^ 
this  womau  been  a  thousand  miles  away  she  would  have  looked  for  sad 
directed  her  course  by  the  same  sign,  so  meaningless  to  unimtiated  ^ 
oven  if  observed. 

The  glow  of  a  large  fire  shone  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  wfcfli 
grow  also  a  few  ragged  and  weather-beaten  fir-trees.  As  she  approMM 
nearer,  she  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  answered  by  a  lurcher  that  bonnid 
towards  her  with  a  snllen  and  angry  growl  and  by  a  gruff  voice  that  ealU 
buck  the  dog  roughly.  But  she  had  herself  pacified  the  watch^dog,  vk 
contented  himself  with  leaping  up  as  if  curious  about  her  borden. 

Bhe  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  low  tent,  beside  w-liich  was  i& 
old  curt,  while  a  shaggy-lookiug  donkey  was  looking  for  thistleB  hard  hy. 
The  owner  of  the  dog,  au  lU-conditioued  middle-aged  man  witli  black 
eyes,  yellow  face  and  rough  beard,  was  stretched  on  his  back  by  tho  fin 
smoking  a  short  black  clay  pipe,  Over  the  embers  hung  the  inirriftaUi 
pot  iJom  itH  improvised  tripod,  aiid  gave  forth  a  steaming  promise  of  009^ 
things  brewing  witliin. 

Tho  man,  without  touching  his  pipe,  pulled  himself  together,  taA 
etared.  She  might  pass  in  the  twilight  for  a  farmer*B  wife  :  and  tbe  coo- 
science  of  a  wanderer  who  is  about  to  sup  on  poultry  is  not  apt  to  b*  ftf^ 
clear  towards  farmers'  wives.  So  to  stare  in  silence  and  lot  hex  pus  kj 
was,  perhfips.  tho  best  thing  he  could  do. 

But  she  did  not  pass  by.  She  brought  herself  fkoe  to  fiice  with  Uu 
man,  who  brought  himself  to  his  elbow. 

"  Roritanti,  Na  hi  tnt  ijaha  f  "  she  asked,  in  a  sharp  tone*  Th$ 
words  sounded  strange  in  English  air ;  but  the  man  UDderstood  thtm  ts 
mean.  "  Have  you  no  eyes  ?** 

There  is  always  one  moment  at  which  tho  sc'lf-conscionsn.  -:i  i..  .  .  u  l 
18  bom.  Cicnerally  it  wukes  but  for  that  one  moment,  and  in  the  ucxi  l>. 
oomes  dormant  again,  perhnpR  for  years.  But  that  &iomi>nU  ho 
Vaughan  used  U>  maintaiii  after  miiloight,  is  always  romombereJ  cr 
comes  yetkTB  before  the  intellectual  life  fairly  sets  in.  It  is  by  no  meaai 
imeommon  for  children  to  remember  some  scene,  or  word,  or  face  froo  «o 
early  >^  ^^  ^^  ^  moke  such  an  eflurt  of  memory  seom  impoaaililer  *od  Ut 
be  Bvt  down  as  a  caprice  of  imagination  or  as  a  confused  dreanu    Tb» 
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&r^,  the  dog,  aud  iho  old  man  with  the  yellow  face  mudo  up  the  first 
picturo  in  the  life  of  Harold  Vaaghan. 

**  Dsivo!"  exclaimed  the  man.  •*  Kohi  'Hi  f  Eohn  knmaha  f  Han 
atmrrtda  t  Na/tuti  uuiahanyum*  Tarn  ^hi  qu^ato. — Sunta  I  "  he  called  out 
loudly,  **  A/  fieri !  na/oiti  mnalha  ?  " 

It  may  he  well  supposed  that  the  sudden  flash  that  hrought  its  first 
ray  of  life  to  the  child's  mind  aud  brought  it  into  contact  with  the  outer 
world  did  not  carry  the  moaning  of  unknown  tongues,  even  dreamwise, 
into  its  once  moro  sleeping  soul.     To  the  nurse  they  meant 

**  Wonderful  I  What's  up  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  You  are  one  of 
HH  ?  I  did  not  make  you  oat.  Bat  it*s  all  right.  Bnnta  t  Come  out ! 
Can't  yon  hear?  " 

Apparentlyt  however,  Sunta  could  hear  well  enough ;  at  all  events  a 
woman  came  out  of  the  tent,  who  might,  to  all  appearance,  have  buen 
the  man's  twin  sister.  She  was  just  as  ill-cooditioncd,  just  as  yellow,  and 
just  as  bUck-eyed.  But,  while  ho  was  dressed  in  ragged  velveteen  and 
corduroys,  as  if  ho  were  a  gamekeeper  turned  poacher,  she  was  set  oil'  in 
all  the  gloi7  ^^  ^  scarlet  hood,  thrown  hack  &om  her  coal-black  hair,  and 
n  pair  of  earriuga  that  looked  like  gold. 

As  the  sceue  died  from  the  child's  mind  into  nothingness,  and  the 
strange  Kaatem-sounding  words  no  longer  rested  even  for  a  moment  in 
his  ears,  there  is  no  need  to  continue  the  talk  of  these  three  in  their  own 
jargon.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  might  have  conversed  as  safely  in 
a  room  full  of  listeners  as  among  the  barren  hills.  For  those  who  speak 
their  tongue  walls  have  no  ears. 

The  visitor  sat  down  gravely  by  the  fire,  while  the  man  re-lighted  his 
pipe  in  the  ashes,  and  8anta  stirred  tho  contents  of  the  pot  with  a  long 
ladle.     Then  she  laid  the  child  in  her  lap,  so  that  it  might  bo  seen  plainly. 

*'  You  wonder  who  I  am,"  she  said.  **  You  see  what  I  am — ^a  good 
Ilomnni  like  yourselves.  I  have  come  from  far  to  find  the  tents.  But 
this  is  a  strange  child.     See  here — he  has  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

Sunta  looked  at  the  poor  httle  sleeping  thing,  and  toiiched  its  face 
slightly  with  her  slender  fingers. 

**  It  is  not  yours  then  ?  Ah  1  it  is  of  some  EeicUi,  some  gentleman. 
That  is  plain  to  see." 

**  You  are  right — it  Is  the  child  of  a  gentleman." 

**  It  is  a  pretty  cliild,  and  big  and  strong,  too.  But  go  your  way, 
sister.     My  man  is  but  joat  out  of  gaol.'^ 

"  You  think  I'm  followed,  maybe  ?  Not  I.  Look  at  its  clothes — all 
real  lace  :  they  sell  it  like  that  for  a  guinea  a  yard.  And  look  at  tho 
coral— real  gold  :  that  would  look  well  round  your  throat,  vtiri  pen  !  " 

The  man  was  eojoyiog  bia  pipe  in  silence,  hut  his  filmy  eyes  seemed 
to  listen  instead  of  his  ears. 

**And  only  think — there's  no  one  to  offer  a  reward.  Would  I  speak 
lies  to  my  own  people  ?  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  knows  of 
this  ehild." 
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Tbe  woman  sliook  her  bead. 

**  It's  ill  meddling  wiLh  tbcso  things/'  she  said.    "  They  saj  Uie  Uti 
bnrdcr  on  tbo  klQcUiu  luy  than  used  to  be." 

"  Hold  your  t<mgne»  Siinta,"  gi-owlod  tbo  man.     '•  What  do  yon 
about  tbe  luw  ?   So  iburs  real  laco  ?  and  real  gold  ?    It's  a  l>or 

"  Ab  real  as  real.  And  look — there's  legs  and  ebould^rs  f^.i 
ft  bonny  cbiidi  and  will  bo  a  bonny  man.  Ilear  it,  how  strong  it  am* 
Listen,  miri  jn'u — there's  many  a  man  and  wife  this  day  writhoat  cliicl« 
child  that  would  pay  a  hundred  guineas  in  good  red  gold  for  one  that  ra 
but  half  as  honny,  and  crowed  but  half  as  loud.     And  a  boy,  too  !  " 

**  I  know  my  siator  would  not  speak  Lea  to  her  own  people/'  Stfj 
Suntdj  with  a  deepening  look  of  cunning  in  hor  eyes.  **  Why.  thd&,  doH 
not  my  sister  sell  the  little  Pi^M  if  she  knows  tbo  way  ?  ** 

'*  "Why  do  not  I  ?  Because  I  hate  tbe  Diiro  brat !  Because  I  ▼ooli 
not  soil  my  hands  with  the  gold  it  would  bring — because  I  woold  crush  li* 
life  oat  of  it  if  I  dared.  Ah  1  I  am  a  good  Tiomatn',  and  I  love  xomt 
tbiogB  beyond  gold.  Listen,  my  sister — would  you  take  gold  to  be 
BTonged  ?  Wbal  is  taught  us  by  our  fathers  ?  "  she  went  oq  passionatAir. 
"  *  Be  faithful  to  thy  people  :  wed  not  with  tbe  stranger,'  What  did  tiwr 
in  old  time  to  the  law-breaker  ?     They  burned  her  with  fire.*' 

Incoherent  as  were  her  words,  their  sudden  energy  awed  her  ^>>i 
hearers,  who  were  probably  not  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  connoetioii 
of  ideas.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  she  bad  a  motive  with  whifh  ihtj 
could  sympathize,  for  there  is  no  untamed  race,  however  degraded  tt  mfljr 
be,  that  does  not  consider  vengeauco  to  be  tainted  by  gain.  A  profilabla 
vnnUtta  is  a  refinement  of  civilization. 

Hho  was  no  common  wandering  gipsy,  that  was  plain,  thongb 
familiar  with  their  language  and  their  wnys.  Though  obviously  of  hi 
rank,  unrefined  in  speech  and  coarse  in  appearance,  to  them  aba 
lady,  if  only  for  her  clothes*  sake  ;  and  thus,  heuig  at  the  immo  timo  oa< 
of  themselves  and  eloquent  in  their  own  style,  gifted  with  a  Hgbt  to 
role.  It  was  from  such  as  she  that  the  wandering  tribes  used  to 
their  queens. 

"  My  fiifitcr,"  gho  went  on,  **  what  would  yon  do  to  the  child  oj 
who  wronged  yon  ?     ^A'ould  you  sell  it  even  for  a  thousand  jwunds  7 

Tbo  other  exchnogcd  a  single  glance,  while  the  child,  awakened 
fnghtened  by  his  nurse's  energy,  began  to  err  more  loudly  than  bcfoi 
She  made  uo  attempt  to  soutbo  it,  but  looked  towards  Sunta  with  eoi 
Tuanding  cyc^.     Tbeu  tbo  man  sat  up,  and  tbe  child,  seeing  ) 
fucc  through  the  firelight,  oovored  its  eyes,  but  became  cowed  iiii_    . 

«'  Hi  qtuito — it  is  well,"  he  said,  nodding  across  to  his  wife- 
rani  na  hanwla  rupa — the  lady  docs  not  care  for  any  money." 

So  Bnnta  put  out  her  arms  and  took  the  child.  It  wae  not  wilLoat  4 
struggle  on  ita  part,  but  Santa's  arms  were  stroDg. 
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chapter  xlv. 
^Vhat  Aunt  Sarau  left  for  Dolly. 


\ 


OR  nu  hour  Frank  kept 
watch  aloDO  in  the  empty 
rooms  below.  The  doctor 
had  como  and  gone.  Ho 
Baid,  as  they  know  ho 
would,  that  all  was  over, 
there  was  nothing  more  to 
he  done  for  Sarah  Francis. 
Frank  had  boon  for  tho 
doctor.  Ho  had  sent  a 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Palmer, 
then  he  eame  back  and 
waited  below  in  the  twilight 
room,  cut  of  which  the 
mistress  was  gone  for  ever. 
^V.  .'X  When  death    enters    a 

houso  there  is  a  moment's 
silence,  then  comes  tho 
silent  tumult  that  follows 
death,  everybody  scared 
and  bustling  to  the  door, 
coi.  acqnaintaces    leave   their 

own  namtip  ou  bits  of  paste- 
board, friends  write  notes,  rdations  encamp  in  the  dining-room,  tho  pale 
faces  of  the  living  come  and  look  at  tho  place  out  of  which  a  UC»i  Vv^a 
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passed  away.  Servants  oome  and  go,  busied  vith  the  fiissy  paraphemEi* 
It  means  kindness  and  honour  to  the  doail,  but  it  seems  all  contriTed  to 
make  sorrow  grotesque  and  horrible  instead  of  only  sorrowful. 

When  the  rush  of  strangers  and  of  uuigLbours  came,  it  poshed 
between  Frank  and  the  solemn  silence  up  above.  *'  How  bad  ho 
there?"  they  asked  him.  **Whnt  had  the  doctor  aaid  ?  "  '•How 
was  Lady  Sarah  ?  "  "Was  it  knowTi  how  things  woro  left? 
Frank  beard  Mi-s.  Morgan  sending  out  for  black-edj:;ed  pa|>er  ic  « 
whisper^  and  ho  stai'ted  np  and  left  them,  for  it  all  jarred  upon  hira  oX 
ho  cuuld  bear  it  no  longer. 

He  went  up  and  stood  for  a  minute  at  the  door  of  the  room  whc^  b* 
had   loft  Dolly  in   her  first  burst  of  grief.      At  the  moiuuut  the  uog» 
opened  softly,  and  Maiker  oamc  out     Frank  turned  away,  bat 
instant  ho  saw  it  all  again.     The   light  had  passed  away,  bat  soma 
were  shining  through  a  mist,  and  Dolly  was  kneeling  in  the  silver 
with  a  pale  upturned  face. 

There  was  no  sound.  As  Frank  walked  away  he  Hioagbt  v(  tvo 
peaceful  faces  in  that  upper  chamber.  Death  might  be  in  that  room,  bet 
sorrow  waited  abashed  for  a  timo  in  the  presence  of  the  IVace  of  Pomc. 

Alas !  though  Doily's  friend  was  faithful  and  strung,  and  would  gbiilj 
have  saved  her  from  all  sorrow  and  wigod  all  tears  from  hor  eyoa,  it  «ii 
in  vain  he  wished  hor  good  wishes ;  poor  Dolly's  cup  that  day  wms  CM 
to  the  very  brim  ^\ath  a  draught  more  bittur  than  she  know  of  u  aU 
knelt  in  that  silent  room. 

The  sua  had  set  upon  a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  when  ft  gr««i 
victory  was  won.     Since  mid-day  the  guns  bail  been  thundering  aloag 
the  heights,  the  waters  of  the  Alma  were  crimson    in  the  nossdl, 
long  (lay   wiu?  uvur  now,  the  heights  were  w(.>u,  the  droa^lful 
silent;  but  all  that  night  men  woro  awnke  and  at  work  upon   th« 
fii*ld,  sailorH  from  the  fleet  and  othorn  bringing  help  to  tho  womidHl^ 
carrying  them  to  tho  shore,  and  burying  tho  dead. 


ring  ttloag 
gonlHH 
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They  laid  Lady  Sarah  in  hor  gra76  one  (|uiet  autumn  day,  and  Msw 
away  ailontty.  The  blinds  were  drawn  up  when  they  got  baek  to  Cbstvi 
Honse,  all  tho  windows  wero  open,  the  people  who  had  '  '  *  <  > 
eamo  and  went  freely  now ;  it  struck  Dolly  strangely  to  hi  ■ 
calling  Julie  over  the  stairs.  There  was  a  little  water-ooloor  of  i*ij 
Sarah  in  her  youth,  with  a  dislocated  arm  and  a  harp,  that  GtMrga  aai 
Dolly  had  often  laughed  over  together.  Now,  as  she  took  it  doim  firon 
the  niche  by  the  window  in  the  oak  room,  a  sudden  burst  of  *"^giT*g  Uan 
oamo  raining  over  hiT  hands  and  tho  glue8,  dimming  tho  flimp^tiag  la^ 
in  water-colours.  Dolly  felt  at  that  nunute  bow  much  sho  would  ban 
gSven  to  have  had  a  fuller  explanation  with  hor  aant.  A  complete  cdaariai 
np  between  them  bad  never  como  in  words,  and  yet  the  louk  ot  J^J 
Sarah's  tender  t^yea  following  her  about  the  room,  the  olaop  of  thai  sDiil 
hand  seemed  to  say^  *'  I  understand,  I  truet  yoa,   moro  plain^ 
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words.    I  bave  dono  as  yoa  wished/'  sho  had  said.    Was  Goorge  for- 
given  too? 

And  DOW  at  least  there  were  no  more  hidden  things  between  thorn, 
and  nil  was  peace  in  that  tronbled  life.  It  seemed  hard  to  Dolly  at  this 
parting  time  to  be  separated  from  the  two  she  most  loved — from  Robert 
and  &om  George— who  wonld  have  shared  her  grief.  Her  long  watch 
had  told  upon  hor  strength  and  spirits  ;  evary  sound  made  her  stail,  and 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  bad  news.  She  had  a  longing  fancy,  of  which 
John  Morgan  told  Frank  one  day  :  she  wanted  to  go  off  to  the  East,  to 
be  allowed  to  nurse  her  brother  on  the  spot,  and  she  woxild  learn  as  others 
had  done  if  need  bo.  John  Morgan  spoke  of  a  friend,  Mrs.  Fane,  who 
had  a  home  for  training  norses  ;  would  he  not  take  hor  there  one  day  ? 
John  Morgan  agreed  to  take  Dolly  to  Mrs.  Fane's  if  sha  wished  it.  He  was 
glad  to  do  anything  she  told  him,  but  as  for  her  scheme,  they  were  all 
opposed  to  it.  She  was  not  strong  enongh  to  bear  much  fatigue.  And 
so,  as  the  kindest  people  do,  they  condemned  her  to  ease,  to  rest  of  body, 
to  wearing  trouble  of  mind. 

*'  We  should  have  her  laid  up,  sir,  if  we  let  her  go,"  said  John 
Morgan ;  "  and  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  has  promised  to  wait  patiently 
until  she  hears  &om  George.  Ivobert,  I  am  sore,  would  greatly  dis- 
approve of  Buch  a  plan." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  going  to  the  Kaat  myself/'  said  Frank, 
who  had  made  np  his  mind  for  about  two  seconds.  **  Some  men  1  know 
are  taking  out  stores  in  a  yacht,  and  want  me  to  join  them.  If  you  see 
Miss  Yanborongh — I  never  see  her — will  you  tell  her  I  am  going,  and 
will  find  out  her  brother  •  .  .?" 

"  You  had  better  tell  her  yourself,"  said  John  Morgan.  *'  I  am  sure 
she  would  like  to  know  it  from  you."      Frank  only  shook  his  head. 

Frank  Rabau  used  to  come  to  Church  Hoqso  every  day  ;  ho  saw  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  come  up  ;  ho  saw  Mrs,  Palmer ;  but,  except  once,  ho 
never  saw  Dolly.  Sometimes  he  could  hear  her  step  turn  at  the  door, 
once  he  eaw  her  black  dress  as  she  walked  away.  One  day,  having  gone 
apstairs,  summoned  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  he  looked  through  a  window  and 
canght  sight  of  DoUy  in  Uiu  distance,  sitting  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  on 
the  bench  at  the  garden-end  alone  by  the  pond  where  she  and  George 
used  to  go  together.  She  knew  Rabaa  was  in  the  house.  She  waited 
there  until  ho  was  gone. 

What  strange  feeling  was  it  that  made  her  avoid  Frank  Raban  of  all 
the  people  that  camo  to  tho  house  '?  Was  she  not  generous  enough  to 
forgot  what  had  passed  that  day  by  the  fountain  ? 

"You  are  quite  cold,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  when  Dolly 
came  in  pale  and  shiveriug  ;  '*  Why  did  you  not  come  in  before  ?  " 

She  had  asked  herselt'  that  very  question  that  day.  It  was  one  she 
could  not  answer.  It  was  no  want  of  trust  in  him,  no  want  of  gratitude 
ibr  her  kindness,  that  made  hor  unkind.  This  much  she  told  herself. 
6b6  acted  by  an  instinct,  and  she  was  right  to  follow  it.     She  beloug;bd  to 
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Kobert.     She  bad  deliberfttoly  given  him  her  •worJ,  her  lor^. 
It  was  not  a  half  lidclity,  a  h:ilf  love  that  she  ha<l  promised, 
would  \)Q  true  to  her  word  and  to  herself.    Only  it  eeemed  to  be  facr 
and  to  oomo  round  again  and  again  in  her  life,  short  ns  it  was,  thai 
she  loTcd  should  be  at  varianco  with  what  eho  full;  Qiai,  loYisg  trnthfi 
longing  for  one  Bimple  and  nncomplicatod  rcRponse  and   fnnnpalh/,  ^ 
found  herself  hesitating,  fearing  to  look  forwarJ,  livinj?  from  Jaj  to 
with  a  secret  conscionsness  of  something  that  she  would  not  fbcc. 

This  was  the  saddest  time  of  Dolly's  Hfo.    Brighter   dAvs 
come ;  hours  that  she  had  not  yet  dreamt  of  were  in  store   for  her ; 
tho  present  was  cold  and  drear :  and  though  chill  winda  of  ffpring 
to  ripen  a  heart  for  happiness  in  later  life  as  well  as  the  warm 
rays,  Dolly  could  not  know  this  yet. 

Ono  thing  remained  to  be  (}i>nc.     It  interested  no  ono  loss  than  thiw 
principally  concerned.     Lady  Sarah's  will  was  to  be  r^ad  ;  and  Ft 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Tapcall,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Church  Ut 
at  a  certain  time.     To-tlay,  thanks  to  the  lawyer's  letter,  he  met  DoCj 
last.     She  was  coming  downstairs  as  he  was  crossing  the  hall.     Her 
dress  made  her  look  older,  more  stately.  She  seemed  to  him  to  chaogt 
time  he  met  her  now ;  and  yet  when  she  spoke  she  -was  honudf 
8he  smiled  a  little,  gave  him  her  hand.     She  seemed  inclined  ta 
something,  but  she  flopped  short,  .ind  walked  on  into  the  drAvrlng- 
where  tho  others  were  already  waiting.     Tho  Morgans  wer^  thcnr, 
Hhoda»  all  sitting  silently  round  the  room. 

It  was  a  dnll  and  dismal  afternoon  :  the  rain  aplashcd,  the  rffri 
down  in   gray,  vapourons  glooms  ;    the  red  tape  was  the  vaosi  rbn 
thing  in  tho  room.     Mr.  Tnpcall  snt  untying  his  parcels  at  the  table ; 
Thomas,  with  a  silver  pencil-case  and  crosscrJ  legs,  was  prepared  to 
attentively,  and  make  notes,  if  necessary.      Mr,  Tapeall  looked 
•*  We  are  all  hero,"  he  said,  drawing  in  his  chair.     "  It  is  nnfonoMlt 
that  Admiral  Palmer  should  not   have  been  able  to  arrive  in  time." 

As  Mr.  Tapeall  looked  round,  Mrs.  Falmcr  replied,  with  a  liydJ 
shmg,  "We  arc  nsed  to  do  without  him,  ^fr.  Tapcall.  I  bad  propowl 
that  ho  shonld  meet  me  at  Paris,  but  of  course  ho  makes  his  cuoal  difi- 
culties.  What  a  climate  I'*  she  said.  **Ju8t  look  at  the  fttjiio«|ibcn ! 
And  yet  the  Admiral  wishes  to  keep  us  in  this  dreadful  country  I  '* 

"Dear  Philippa,  this  is  not  the  moment.  If  yon  will  kindly  listen  to  nor 
excellent — to  Itlr.  Tapeall,"  Sir  Thomas  began,  in  his  oraturicul  Toic«' 

Mrs.  Palmer  put  on  the  resigned  air,  and  murmured  somoUiing  ahnct 
tho  climate,  with  an  cxpressivo  glance  at  the  window;   DoUy  ut  li^.:. 
ing,  looking  do^vn,  and  quite  silcut ;  Frank  thonght  of  tho  first  ttm^  ^ 
hod  seen  her  sitting  by  tho  6ro  ;  Mr.  Tapeall  began.     "  Jjidj  8*ndi, 
intended  to  execute  a  more  furmal  document,  which  I  havo  had 
from  the  memorandnm  in  my  possession,"  said  he,  "of  irhicb 
with  your  permission,  at  once  proceed  to  read  the  conlcntA.*' 

And  60  in  the  silence,  by  Mr.  Tiipcall'a  voioo.  Bnrah  Francis^ 
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for  the  Inst  tlmo  in  a  slraDgo  jiirgon  iLat  iu  her  Iliutime  sbc  Lad  ncror 
Ufitid.  Ml  lier  tonemeoU,  mcsstutgeSi  all  ber  persout\l  pro^'crtloa,  monies 
iavestod  in  Govorameut  EecuriUes ;  ber  hotiso  at  KeDsington,  in  tho 
coanty  of  Middlcsox ;  her  house  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  parish  of  Pobblcs- 
thwaiU ;  all  ber  landed  socmrities,  her  foreign  bonds  and  scrip,  il-c,  &e., 
she  left  to  her  ncphow,  Georgo  Francis  VAnborongh,  of  AH  Saints'  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  for  himself  and  his  hulrs  and  assignees.  If  he  should 
die  without  heirs  or  a  will,  it  was  to  revert  to  Dorothea  Jane  Vanboroagb, 
of  Church  Uou£e,  in  the  porisli  of  Kcusington,  to  whom  she  left  her 
blessing,  and,  at  the  euid  Dorothea's  own  wish,  nothing  but  tho  picture 
in  tho  dining-room,  as  a  token  of  atTuction,  conUdcncc,  and  most  loving 
remembrance,  and  her  trlnkota.  Tbcro  were  also  legacies : — 250/.  to  the 
KuT.  Jobo  Morgan  ;  275/.  to  Frank  Kaban,  Esq. ;  and,  to  Philippa's  utter 
ama/emcDt  and  anrprise,  the  soni  of  6,000/.  to  Phllippa,  the  \^ife  of 
Admiral  Hnwtrcy  Palmer^  which  was  to  revert  to  Dolly  at  her  mother's 
death.  There  were  legacies  to  Marker  and  old  Sam.  Mr.  Xapcall  oud 
Frank  Kaban  were  appoiulod  trustees  and  executors. 

"  But  the  will  is  nut  signed,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  making  a  note. 

"  Tho  numorondom  is  signod  and  attested,'*  said  Mr.  Tapeoll.  '*  Lady 
Sarah  had  proposed  making  mo  solo  trnsLco,  but  to  that  I  objected  ;  she 
then  suggested  Mr.  Kaban.  Each  p&rson  present  seemed  going  on  with  a 
separate  train  of  thought,  as  I  ventured  to  point  out  to  her  ladyship." 

"I  7Ki7ff  understand,"  said  Dolly,  starling  up  and  looking  suddenly 
bright  and  beaming.    *'I  am  so  glad,"  sho  said,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  child,  we  deeply  feel  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  stepping 
forward  with  a  heavy  foot. 

Rabon  too  glanced  rather  anxiously ;  but  he  was  reassured  :  there  was 
no  mistaking  tho  look  of  relief  and  content  in  the  girl's  face.  It  was  as 
if  her  aunt  had  spokeu  ;  a  sign  to  Dolly  that  bho  had  forgiven  tho  past ; 
and  George  must  come  homo  now,  he  must  be  bappy  now ;  all  was  as  sho 
wished,  his  long  disgraco  was  over ;  sbo  clasped  ber  two  hands  together. 

Mr.  Tapeall  continued — "Tho  whole  thing  hits  been  complicated  by 
previous  tro»ts  and  claims,  making  it  desirable  that  tho  estiito  should  bo 
administered  by  a  business  man.  This  was  Lady  Sarah's  reason  for 
making  me  trustee,"  said  Mr.  Tapeall.  '<For  tbo  present  my  co-trustoo's 
presence  will  not  be  necessary,"  and  he  politely  bowed  to  Frank  Itaban. 

•'Thomas,  did  you  hear  ?  5,000/.!"  cried  Mis.  Palmer.  '*  Tho  poor  dear 
extraordinary  old  thing  must  have  lost  her  bond.  AVhy  wo  dctrsiai  each 
otber.  However,  it  is  quite  right ;  yee,  it  would  have  been  a  thousand 
pities  to  dwell  upon  trifles.  As  for  my  poor  DolJy,  I  must  say  I  do  not 
at  all  sec  why  Genrf^o  is  to  hare  all  fboso  things  aud  Dolly  nothing  at  ali. 
Dolly,  wbnt  trill  Robert  say,  poor  fellow?  II fir  disappointing.  Cumo  here, 
daareat,  and  let  mo  gi^e  you  a  kisa." 

Dolly  smiled  as  sho  bent  ov6t  hor  mctbcr.  '*  I  did  not  wont  it, 
mamma ;  you  will  let  me  live  with  you."  And  then,  as  sho  raised  her  head, 
lior  6ye0  mot  Uabon'g  anxious  glance  with  a  frank  smiling  answci*. 
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from  which  sho  found  it  so  dlfficolt  to  escape.  Hu  had  been  eonfiding  ia 
her — George  bad  known  the  8toi"y  he  told  her — no  one  olso.  It  wu  % 
uielimcholy,  middle-aged  episode  uf  Mrs.  Cnrbury's  ^tliieMiMM.  "SW 
had  wailed  so  long,"  said  poor  John,  "  Aud  with  so  mach  goodoeas,  tkift 
has,  I  confoBB,  been  a  blow  to  me  to  find  that  her  patience  coald  ercreoM 
to  an  end.  I  can't  wonder  at  it,  but  it  Las  been  a  disappointmcni.  Shtf  ii 
Mrfl.  Pbileox  now.  Phileox  is  a  doctor  nt  Bri^'bton.  .  .  .  It  is  all  ow 
now,"  said  John,  slowly,  '^  but  I  was  glad  to  loavo  Kensington  al  llie 

"  I  am  so  sorry  and  so  glad,  too,  for  she  conld  not  hare 
worthy  of  yon,"  cried  Dolly,  sympathising,     "Of  course,  sbo  oo^ 
havo  waited.     People  who  love  don't  count  time." 

**  Hash,  my  dear  girl,"  said  John.    **  She  was  fiir  too  good  for  me,  md 
I  was  a  selfish  foul  to  hope  to  keep  her.     How  coold  I  expect  her  to  «^ 
for  me  ?     What  man  has  a  right  to  waste  a  woman's  life  in  nnceitaiuty  t 
*'  Why,  I  am  waiting  for  Robert,"  said  Dolly. 

John  mnttored  uncomfortably  that  that  was  diiferent,      **  Robes!  is 
very  different  person  to  me,"  said  John.     **  This  is  the  hoase." 

"  What  a  nice  old  house,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  should  like  to  liT«  h«n 
a  little."  John  rang  at  the  boll.  It  was  a  door  with  a  band«om«ij  euni 
lintel,  over  which  a  few  odd  bow- windows  were  bnilt  out  to  get  0ttaM  rf 
the  river.  There  was  a  blank  wall,  too,  leading  to  the  arcb,  the  flabiy 
stream  of  traffic  dinned  in  the  distance  of  the  misty  street  end. 

Mrs.  Fane  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  that  lead  out  of  the  Strand. 
one  time  eho  had  worked  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  James,  who  Uvcd  not 
off;  bat  when,  for  various  reasons,  she  ceased  to  become  an  nc 
member  of  the  community,  she  sot  up  a  little  house  of  refuge,  to 
the  Sisters  often  sent  their  conYalescenta.  She  had  a  sick  ki 
people  who  wore  leaving  the  hogpitala,  weak  still  and  unfit  for  Ihvir 
mutton  chops  and  words  of  encouragement  were  dealt  out  to 
ground-door  room  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room,  in  which 
guvo  Weekly  banquets  of  strong  congou  and  dripping  cake*  each  u 
guests  approved.  Hhe  was  a  cicvc-r,  original-minded  woman  ;  ib«  b&l 
once  thought  of  being  a  Sister,  but  life  by  rule  bad  become  intoleraUe  to 
her,  and  she  had  gone  her  own  way,  and  set  to  work  to  discorer  a  cla«  c^ 
her  own  in  the  labyrinth  iu  \\\  ich  people  go  wnndering  in  pursnit  of  the 
good  intentions  which  are  said  ^o  lead  to  a  dreary  terminus.  London  ilstlf 
may  be  paved  with  good  intetttions  for  all  we  kuovr.  Who  shall  say  whoi 
her  stones  might  cry  out  if  they  had  voices.  Hot  there  they  lie  cold  aad 
hard  and  silent,  except  for  the  monotouons  roll  uf  the  wheels  pasaing  on  Iran 
suburbs  to  markotH,  to  docks,  and  to  warehou'.es,  thoito  cities  within 

Charlotte  Fane's  clue  in  the  labyrinth  was  a  gift  for  other  poupW 
happiness,  and  a  sympathy  that  no  sorrow  could  over  over-darken. 
had  not  been  beautiful  in  her  youth,  but  now  in  her  middle  age  all  htf 
lUo  aaomed  u-ritten  in  her  kind  face,  in  the  clear  brown  eyes,  in  the  gntf* 
rectitude  of  her  understanding  sympathy.  Some  human  bcingx  speak  1o 
as  unconscioualy  of  trust  and  hope,  as  others,  in  their  inner  di»cqnlaoee> 
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mi  to  jar  and  livo  out  before  onr  reiy  eyes  our  own  eeeret  doubts  and 
\gi,  and  balf-acknowlcdged  fears. 
I  bavo  a  fricnd»  a  pbilosopber,  wbo  thinks  more  justly  iban  most 
philosophers.  The  other  day  when  ho  said,  *•  To  be  good  is  such 
a  tremendous  piece  of  luck/'  we  all  laughed,  bat  there  was  truth  in 
his  words,  and  I  fear  this  luck  of  being  bom  good,  does  not  belong  to  all 
the  people  in  my  little  hislory.  John  Morgan  is  good.  His  soul  and  hia 
big  body  ore  at  peace,  and  evenly  balanced.  Everything  is  intensely  clear 
to  him.  The  present  ia  present,  the  past  is  past.  PreBent  the  tronblee 
and  the  hopes  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  living ;  past  the  injuries 
and  disappointments,  the  failures  and  grievances  of  his  lot ;  once  over 
they  are  immediately  put  away  and  forgotten.  Charlotte  Fane's  instincts 
were  higher  and  keener,  perhaps,  than  the  curators,  but  she,  too,  was 
bom  in  harmony  with  sweet  and  noble  things.  * 

"  Yes,"  said  Morgan,  "  I  come  here  whenever  I  want  help  and  good 
advico.  There  are  a  few  sick  people  upstairs  that  I  visit.  Mrs.  Fane  will 
show  you  her  little  hospital.  Two  of  her  nui'ses  havo  just  gone  out 
to  the  ElasL  She  has  been  nursing  some  cholera  patients  with  great 
8UCCCBB.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Th^  Timex  on  the  subject ;  I  don't  know  if 
thej'  have  put  it  in ;  I  have  not  seen  the  paper  to-day."  As  he  spoke, 
there  camo  a  sudden,  deep,  melodious  sound. 

"That  is  Big  Ben,"  said  John,  **  Three  quarters.  We  are  lato."  The 
strokes  fell  one  by  one  and  filled  the  air  and  echoed  down  the  street ;  they 
seemed  to  sound  above  the  uoIho  and  the  hurry  of  the  day. 

DoUy  remembered  afterwards  how  a  mau  with  an  organ  had  come 
to  the  end  of  tho  street  and  had  began  playing  that  tune  of  Queen 
Hort«nso'B  as  they  went  into  the  house.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  smiling- 
lookiug  girl  in^a  blue  dress  with  some  stiff  white  coi6b  and  a  big  apron. 

"Mrs,  Fane  expected  them;  she  would  bo  down  directly;  would 
Mr.  Morgan  go  up  and  spoak  to  her  Urst  ?  Mrs.  Connor  was  dying 
they  feared.  Would  the  lady  wait  in  the  nurses*  sitting-room?  "  The 
little  maid  opened  tho  door  into  a  back  room  looking  on  to  a  terrace, 
beyond  which  the  river  6owed.  Thero  wns  a  bookcase  in  the  room, 
Bomo  green  plants  were  growing  in  tho  window,  a  photograph  hung  over 
the  chimney  of  one  of  Mr.  RoyaVs  pictures.  Dolly  knew  it  again,  that 
silent  figure,  that  angel  that  ruled  the  world  ;  she  had  come  face  to  face 
with  tho  solemn  face  since  she  had  looked  at  the  picture  two  years  ago  in 
the  painter's  studio.  Seeing  it  brought  back  that  day  very  \*ividly — the 
young  men's  talk  in  the  green  walk :  how  Khoda  slurlled  her  when  she 
came  from  behind  the  tree.  The  clocks  were  still  going  on  tolling  out 
tho  hour  one  by  one  and  ringing  it  out  with  prosy  roiti^ration,  Rome 
barges  were  sailing  np  tho  river,  somu  children  were  ut  play,  and  the 
drone  of  that  organ  reached  her  occnsioDally ;  so  did  the  dull  sound  of 
voieiL-s  in  tho  room  ovorliond.  She  saw  two  more  wlute  caps  pass  the 
window.  Hho  had  waited  somo  minntoH,  when  jsho  saw  a  paper  lying  on 
a  chair,  and  Dolly,  remembering  John's  letters  to  The  Tiiurs^  took  it  u^ 
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Dolly  was  dinflppoint^d  whon  Mra.  Fane,  coming  io,  in  the  m 
told  her  thai  iho  Admiral  hnd  colled  the  night  botbro.  Ho  }iad  hA  t 
xncRsngo.  Uo  would  not  distnrb  the  invalid.  He  had  como  to  nj  tiot 
ht*  was  ordered  otT  to  Ireland  on  a  epocidl  mission.  Ho  bad  faroq^ht 
Bome  more  gn&va  joUy  and  tins  of  turtle  soap,  tdso  ft  parcel  of  tiid*, 
called  '*  The  Bioners'  Cabinet."  He  told  Mxa.  Face  Ibat  he  w»8  takiii| 
Mrs.  Pahner  into  Yorkshire,  for  he  did  not  like  leftring  her  ftlocM.  & 
also  brought  a  note  for  Dolly.     It  was  a  hurried  scrawl  from  Pbilipii*, 

••  Hfurrh  U*m^,  OttoUr  » 
•*  Darlino, — My  heart  is  torn.     I  am  off  to-morrow  morning  by 
crow,  of  courKi'f  travoUing  in  the  same  train,  but  in  a  '/' 
.with  my  husband.     This  is  his  arrangement,  not  mine,  foi  ;.-_ 

cannot  and  will  uot  submit  to  those  odious  fumes  of  tobacco.     Dcsm;, 
^how  gladly  would  I  have  wutchod  by  your  piUow  for  h<         ■      i  Mrs.  Fj 
jormiltfd  tho  mother  that  one  end  privilege;  but  f<;  Jnc-d  in 

^mer  school  than  I.  And,  since  I  must  not  bo  with  yon^  eome  to 
■without  delay.  Thoy  expoct  yon — your  room  is  prepared.  My  farotfer 
will  come  for  yon  at  a  moments  notice.  You  will  find  llioiniic  a  fe 
pleasauter  travelling  companion  than  Joanna  (with  whom  you  arc*  thrrtt- 
eued).  Ih  nt't  hesitoti*  f"tttirn  tiu^uu  As  for  the  Admiral,  he.  as  nsoii, 
shcs  to  arrange  cvorything  for  everybody.  Opposition  is  usvleaa  natil 
lie  is  gone.  And  heaven  knows  I  have  littlo  strength  wherewith  to  roul 
just  now." 

There  was  a  P.S.     "You  may  as  well  get  that  momoramltim  bar* 
from.  Tapvall  if  you  can.** 


n 
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Dolly  was  not  used  to  expect  very  ranch  from  her  moLLer,     Urs.Fi 
was  relieved  to  tiud  thnt  she  was  not  hart  by  Mrs.  Pakner^s  dvpartom 
but  this.Memed  to  her,  perhaps,  saddest  of  nil,  and   '  >  o 

story.    Ilej  mother  had  J'ent  Dolly  basket**  of  flowers,  ^  '^g*o 

eonstantly  with  prescriptions  of  the  greatest  value.     Mra.  Fane  had 
faith  in  her  own  beef-tea  than   in  other  people's  proscriplu>a« 
used  to  come  in  to  see  her  patient  several  times  n  day.     8oinolizQ 
was  on  lier  way  to  the  hospitul  in  her  loog  cU^'ik  uod  vuiled  botmeU 
would  tell  Dolly  many  stories  of  the  poor  people  in  their  own  homoa, 

irtoiu  hours  of  the  day  there  would  be  voices  and  a  trampling  of  fooi  «a 
the  stairs  outside. 

*'  It  is  some  more  of  them  nuTses/*  said  Murker,  ijceping  oat  cauttooilT. 
*MVhitA  caps  and  aprons— that's  what  this  institootion  Bocma  lu  I* 
kep"  for." 

Marker  had  an  objection  to  inslitootiunt!.     *'  Lot  peopU  kaop  Umb- 
nidvcs  to  tbt'irFolrpK,"  she  used  to  suy.     She  could  not  bear  to  haw  X 
ill  in   this  stratif^ft  hou»o,  with  its  ailonco  ouil  still'  orderly  vmyv^ 
would  gin^ly  have  carried  her  homo  if  shu  conld,  but  it  waa  l«ttAr 
Dolly  to  I.  '         "  ''        ■■     '■        '  ^    ' 

nbe  was  n  ^  i 
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honrs  pofisod,  Sbo  would  listen  with  a  vagxie  cnrioBity  to  tho  marmor  of 
Toicos,  to  the  tramp  of  the  feet  oatftido,  hells  stnick  from  iho  fitecplos 
round  abont^  high  in  the  air  and  melodiously  ringinj^  ;  Big  Cen  vrotild 
come  flwolling  over  the  house-tops  ;  the  river  broaght  the  sound  to  Dolly's 
open  window. 

Clonds  are  in  the  sky,  n  groat  heavy  bank  is  rising  westward. 
Tellow  lights  fall  fitfully  upon  the  water,  upon  the  harges  floating  past, 
the  fltaamers,  the  honla  ;  the  great  cipauning  bnd>;e  and  the  distant 
towers  are  confused  and  eofiened  by  a  eilver  autumnal  haze  ;  u  few  yellow 
leaves  drop  from  the  creeper  round  the  window  ;  the  water  flows  cool  and 
dim  ;  the  far  distant  sonnd  of  the  wheels  drones  on  continually.  I>olly 
looks  at  it  all.  It  docs  not  seem  to  concern  hcr»  as  slie  sits  there  sadly 
and  Wearily.  Who  does  not  know  these  hours,  trani^uil  but  sad  beyond 
words,  when  the  pain  not  only  of  one's  own  grief,  but  of  the  sorrow 
of  life  itself,  seems  to  enter  into  tho  soul.  It  was  a  pain  new  to  Dolly, 
and  it  frightened  her.  Borne  one  coming  in  saw  Dolly's  terrified  look, 
and  came  and  sat  down  beside  hor.  It  was  Mrs.  Kane,  with  her  kind 
face,  who  took  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  know  it  nil  as  she  talked  to  hor 
of  hi-r  own  life,  talked  to  hor  of  those  whom  she  had  loved  and  who 
wore  gone.  Each  word  she  spoke  had  a  meaning,  for  she  had  lived  her 
words  and  wept  them  out  one  by  one. 

She  had  seen  it  all  go  by.  Love  and  friendship  liad  pnssed  her  along 
the  way ;  some  had  harried  on  before,  some  had  lagged  behind,  or 
strayed  away  from  her  grasp,  and  then  late  in  life  hnd  come  happiness, 
nud  to  hor  warm  heart  tendercst  dreams  of  motherhood,  and  then  tho 
filial  cry  of  parting  love  and  of  otter  anguish  and  desolation,  and  that  too 
had  passed  away,  "But  the  love  is  mine  still/'  she  said;  "and  lore  is  life." 
To  each  one  of  us  comes  Uic  thonght  of  those  who  live  most  again,  when 
.we  hear  of  a  generous  deed,  of  a  tmthful  word  spoken  ;  of  those  who  hated 
0vi\  and  loved  tho  truth,  for  the  truth  wns  in  them  and  common  to  all ;  of 
those  whose  eyes  were  wise  to  see  the  angels  in  the  field  at  work  among  the 
devils.  .  ,  .  The  blessing  is  ours  of  their  love  for  great  and  noble  things. 
AVe  may  not  all  bo  gifted  with  the  divinest  fires  of  their  nobler  inmght 
and  wider  imagination,  bnt  we  may  learn  to  live  as  they  did,  and  to  soek 
a  deeper  grasp  of  life,  a  more  generous  sympathy.  Overwhelmed  we 
may  he  with  self- tortures,  and  wants,  and  remorses,  swayed  by  many 

rinds,  sometimes  utterly  indilTeront  frnm  very  woarincBS,  but  we  may 
return  thanks  for  the  steadfast  power  of  tho  noble  deiid.  It  reigns 
red  tltrough  the  ra^'ing  of  tho  storm  ;  it  Hpenks  of  a  bond  beyond 
ith  and  beyond  lii'e.  Something  of  all  this  Mrs,  Fane  tangbt  Dolly 
by  words  in  tliia  misonibltt  hour  of  luuelincss,  bat  ntill  more  by  her  simple 
daily  actious,  .  .  .  Tho  girl,  hearing  her  frii.ud  speak,  eeemod  no 
longer  alone.     She  took  Mrs.  Fane's  hand  and  l<K)ked  at  her,  and  asked 

rheiher  she  might  not  coma  and  live  there  somo  da.^,  0X^4  \r^  V^V^\\a^ 
with  hor  sick  people. 
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"  DM  I  cvor  toll  yea  that,  long  ago,  Colonel  Fane  tcilJ  me  I 
como,*'  said  Dolly,  Bmiliiig. 

"You   flhall   como  ■wUcnpvcr   yon   Uko,"  said   Mrs.    FaU'C, 
**  but  you  will  have  other  things  to  do,  my  dear,  and  you  must  wk 
coasm*8  leave/* 

**  Robert  I  I  don't  think  ho  woald  approve,"  s^d  DoUy,  lix>)cxiig  at  i 
letter  which  had  come  from  him  only  that  momtng.  *'  There  ioe  nasj 
things,  I  fear.  .  .*'  Bhe  stopped  short  and  bhished  painfaUy  ns  ooo  of  t&tf 
nurses  came  to  the  door.  Only  that  day  Dolly  had. done  eonaeUung  t4 
which  she  feared  he  might  disapprove.  She  had  written  to  Mr.  Tapcatl. 
in  reply  to  a  letter  from  him,  and  asked  him  to  lose  no  time  In  aclifii; 
upon  George's  will.  She  had  a  ferorish  longing  that  what  he  h»d  vtsM 
should  be  done  without  delay. 


StmM 


There  is  a  big  van  at  the  door  of  the  honso  in  Old  Bi 
great  packing-oaaes  have  been  hoisted  in ;  a  few  disconsolAlo  chain 
tables  are  standing  on  the  pavement ;  the  one  looking-glass  of  the 
blishment  comes  oat  sideways,  and  stuGTed  with  straw ;  the  creepen  hn^ 
for  solo  cnrtains  to  the  windows ;  George's  plants  are  growing  mhtmif 
into  tangle  in  the  garden ;  John's  study  is  no  longer  cr&mmed  wiih 
reports, — the  very  flavour  of  his  tobacco-smoke  in  it  is  gone,  and  the  wind 
comes  blowing  freshly  through  the  open  window.  Caesio  and  Zoe  an 
away  in  the  country  on  a  visit ;  the  boys  are  away ;  Rhoda  and  Mrt. 
Morgan  are  going  back  to  join  Juhu  in  the  City.  The  expense  of  tiM 
double  household  is  more  than  the  family  purse  can  conveniently  menL 
The  gifts  the  rector  has  to  bestow  are  not  those  of  gold  or  of  silrer. 

They  have  been  working  bard  all  the  morning,  packing,  diFMkil^' 
Rhoda  showing  great  cleverness  and  aptitude,  for  she  was  always  good 
an  emergency  ;  and  now,  tired  out,  with  dusty  hands  and  p^oilod  apron* 
she  is  resting  on  Iho  one  chair  which  remained  in  the  drawing-rooaw 
while  Mrs.  Morgan,  downstairs,  is  giving  some  last  directions.  Bhoik 
is  glad  to  go ;  to  loavo  the  old,  tiresome  house ;  and  yot,  as  she  told  Dol^, 
it  is  but  the  old  grind  over  again,  which  is  to  recommence,  and  she  hatM 
it  more  and  more.  Vague  schemes  cross  her  mind — va^uo  and  indirect 
regrets.  Is  she  sorry  fur  George  ?  Yes,  Uhoda  is  as  sorry  as  it  is  in  her 
nature  to  be.  Bhe  put  ou  a  black  dress  when  she  heard  he  w«s  dmd ; 
bat  again  and  again  the  thought  came  to  her  how  diflV-rent  thingi  od^fA 
have  been.  If  she  had  only  known  all,  thought  Ithoda,  naiTely,  hov 
diflerontly  ahe  would  have  acted.  As  they  sat  in  the  empty  room,  whcr* 
they  nsod  to  make  muKic  onro,  she  thought  it  nil  over.  How  doll  they 
had  all  been  1  She  felt  ill  aud  aggriuvod.  There  was  Rahan,  who  D«mr 
came  near  hor  now.  It  wax  nJl  n  mislnko  from  the  b<^^nning.  .  .  .  Thas 
she  began  to  ihiuk  ubunt  her  future.  She  hod  heard  of  n  situation  in 
Yorksbirc — Mrs.  Boswarrick  wanted  a  governess  for  her  children.  HlioaU 
she  o0ur  horsulf  ?  Was  it  near  lUvcnsrick  shu  wonderodf  This  was 
ths  moment  fur  buch  rcilocliuns.     Ouo  uf  the  men  came  for  the  chair 
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whicb  bLo  was  sitting.  Rhoda  then  vrent  into  the  gni'don,  And  looked 
abont  for  the  last  time,  waJking  once  more  ronnd  the  old  ^avol  walk. 
George's  strawberry  plants  bad  spread  all  over  the  bed ;  tbe  verbeua  was 
green  and  sprontlng ;  tbe  vine  wall  was  draped  witli  falling  sprays  and 
tendrils.  She  polled  a  great  boncb  down  and  came  away,  tearing  the 
leaves  one  by  one  from  tbe  stem.  Yes,  she  would  write  to  Mrs.  Boe- 
warrick.  she  thought. 

Old  Betty  was  standing  at  tbo  garden  door.  "  T'  missas  was  patten 
her  bonnet  an/'  she  said  ;  *'  t*  cab  was  at  door  ;  and  t'  poastman  wanted 
to  knaw  whar'  to  send  t'  letters:  ho  bad  brought  one/' — and  Betty  hold 
ont  a  thick  envelope,  addroesod  to  Miss  Parnell. 

It  was  a  long  letter,  and  written  in  a  stiff  round  band,  on  very  thick 
paper.  Hboda  understood  not  one  word  of  it  at  first ;  then  she  looked 
again  more  closely. 

As  she  stood  there  reading  it,  absorbed,  with  finsbed  checks,  with  a 
boating  heart,  Mrs.  Morgan  called  her  hastily.  "  Cumo,  child,"  she  said, 
"we  shall  have  to  giro  the  cabman  another  sixpence  for  waiting!** 
bnt  Rhoda  road  on,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  camo  ap,  vexed  and  impatient,  and 
tapped  her  on  tbo  shonldcr. 

"Don't,"  said  Rhoda,  impatiently,  reading  still,  and  she  moved  away 
a  step. 

"Are  yoa  going  to  keep  me  all  dny.  Rhoda?  "  said  Mrs.  Morgan, 
indignant  and  surprised. 

"Aunt  Morgan,"  said  Rhoda,  looking  up  at  last,  "something  has 
happened."  Her  eyes  were  glittering,  her  lips  woro  sot  tight,  bcr  checks 
were  burning  bright.     ••  It  is  all  mine,  they  say." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  Wore  the  keys  in  the 
box,  Betty  ?  "     Rhoda  laid  her  band  upon  her  aunt's  arm, 

"  George  Vonborongh  has  left  me  all  bis  money !  "  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.     For  a  moment  her  aunt  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"But  you  mustn't  take  it,  my  deorl"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  quite 
breatbleBS. 

*'  Poor  George !  it  was  bis  last  wish,"  said  Rhoda,  gazing  fixedly 
before  her. 

Mr.  Tapcall  was  a  very  stupid  old  man,  weaving  bis  rod  tape  into 
ongraoious  loops  and  meshes,  acting  with  due  deUberation.  If  an  address 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book,  ho  would  send  u  clerk  to  certify  it  before 
despatching  a  letter  by  post.  When  Dolly  some  time  before  bad  sent  him 
George's  will,  he  put  it  carefully  away  in  his  strong  box  ;  now  when  she 
wroto  him  a  note  begging  him  to  do  at  once  what  was  nccesBory,  he 
deliberated  greatly,  and  determined  to  write  letters  to  the  whole  family  on 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Palmer  replied  by  return  of  post.  She  was  not  a  little  indignant 
when  the  old  lawyer  had  annonni^ed  to  her  that  bo  could  not  answer  for 
tbe  tarn  which  circumstances  might  takci  nor  for  the  rosolt  of  an  a^^al 
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to  iho  law.  He  was  boiuid  to  olsorve  that  George's  will  w%s  pened^ 
valid.  It  consistod  of  a  simple  gift,  in  formal  laiigaage,  of  all  his  |» 
perty,  real  and  personal,  to  Rboda.  By  tlie  lato  "AVilU  Act"  of  IS87, 
thie  gift  woold  pass  all  the  properly  as  it  stood  at  his  dcttth ;  or.  u 
Ml*.  Xapeall  clearly  expressed  it,  **  would  speak  as  from  his  death  u  la 
the   property  comprised   therein."     Mr.  Tapoall  rocomn  '*iii  Ui 

clients  should  do  nothing  for  tho  present.     Tlio  onaa   oi    \  nyviifc 

the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Kaban  had  promised  to  ascertftin  all  purtknlaa» 
as  far  as  might  be :  on  his  return  from  the  Crimea  thay  froald  Iw  in  i 
hotter  position  to  judge. 

Mrs.  Piilmer  wrote  back  furious,  Mr.  Tapoall  had  reasons  of  hid  ovs. 
Ho  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  a  robbery,  that  every  ono  would  ignt 
in  this.  It  was  a  plot,  she  would  not  say  by  whom  eonoocM.  fli 
w^s  so  immoderate  in  her  abuse  that  Mr.  Tapcall  was  serioosly  Tfr'^M 
Mrs.  Palmer  must  do  him  the  justice  to  withdraw  her  most  naoallai 
for  aRsortions.  Miss  Vanborough  horaelf  had  reqnostod  him  to  prors  her 
brother's  will  and  carry  out  his  intentions  as  tmstco  to  hev  :  H 

considered  it  his  duty  to  acfjnaint  Miss  Parnoll  with  the  prt 
fairs.  Mr.  TapeuU  happened  to  catch  cold  and  to  be  confmed  to  hia  ivob 
for  some  days.  He  had  a  younger  partner,  Mr.  Parch,  a  man  of  s  tat» 
energetic  and  fiery  temperament,  and  when,  in  Mr.  Tapeall's  aboMlC^a 
letter  arrived  signed  Philippii  Palmer,  presenting  her  coLupUmcnts*  davri^ 
them  (It  oitcts  to  destroy  Hint  will  of  her  son's,  to  which,  for  tbcsr  an 
puq]oses,  no  doubt,  they  wore  pretending  to  attach  importanoe,  Mr.  Fud, 
irritated  and  indignant,  eat  down  then  and  there  and  wroto  off  to  Hii> 
Palmer  and  to  Miss  Ehoda  Parnoll  by  that  same  post. 

Tho  letter  to  Mrs.  Palmer  was  short  and  to  the  pTirposo.  Shs  was  st 
liberty  to  consnit  any  other  member  of  tho  profession  in  whom  Bho  plaeid 
more  confidence.  To  Miss  Pamell/Mr.  Parch  related  the  contsots  of  kk 
late  chcnt's  will. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

An    Explanation. 

Lady  Sabah  had  left  much  more  than  anybody  expected,  fift 
invested  her  savings  in  houses.  Some  had  sold  lately  at  rery  higb 
A  builder  had  ofTorod  a  lar^o  sum  for  Church  House  itself  ax>d  ihe  gu^m. 
It  was  as  Mr.  Tapeall  said :  the  chief  diflloulty  luy  in  the  proof  U 
<ioorg<e's  death.  Alas  for  human  natiiro  1  after  an  enterprising  Titiit  liroB 
Ithoda  to  Uruy's  Inn  (she  liad  been  there  befuru  with  Mrs.  Palmrr),  aAff 
a  not  vary  long  interview,  in  which  Rhodu  o[KiQcd  hor  liCArtan^hs 
boantifnl  eyes,  and  in  the  usual  formula  expressed  her  helpless  eoafidMOi 
in  Mr.  TupfMiH's  manly  i  ■.  tho  old  I.-vwyer  wu  .■■..- 

convinced  than  he  had  I  !>;  of  ibo  jostico  of  ^m 

Kor  friend  and  benefactor  bad  di«d  on  the  Slfii.     Ho  was  Lady  Svak* 
h«ir,  he  had  u-hhr^l  her  to  huvo  lh\a  Wt  VoWu  ol  Vim  \a-««,\vQ\  ^Xisa^nMil 
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gire  ereryihing  np,  slio  said,  rather  tlian  go  to  law  ^th  thoso  yrhova  she 
must  over  revere,  as  belonging  to  him. 

Mr.  Tapeall  was  yeiy  much  touched  by  her  generosity. 

"  ReaUy,  yon  young  ladioB  are  outvieing each  other/*  Boid  he.  '*  Whan 
you  know  a  little  more  of  the  world  aud  money's  use " 

Bhoda  started  to  go. 

"I  must  not  Blivynow;  bnl  then  I  shall  trust  to  yon  mtirtli/f  ^fr. 
TapGEilI/'  sho  said.  "You  xsill  always  toll  mo  what  to  do  ?  Promise  me 
that  you  will," 

•'  Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,'*  said  Mr.  TapeaU,  hesitating, 
"  it  might  be  better  if  yon  were  to  take  some  other  opinion." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  girl,  "there  is  no  division  between  us.  AU  I 
wish  is  to  do  what  is  riiiht,  and  to  carry  out  doai*  George's  ^vishes." 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  details  which  Mr.  Tapeall  tilono 
could  properly  explain.  It  was  after  an  interview  with  him  that  Dolly 
xrroto  to  Uhoda : — "  Mr.  TapeuU  tells  mo  of  your  generous  offer,  dear 
Rhoda,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  give  rvorything  up  sooner  than  go  to 
law.  I)o  not  think  that  I  am  not  glad  that  you  should  have  what  would 
have  been  yours  if  yon  had  married  my  brother.  I  must  always  wish  what 
ho  wished,  and  I  write  this  to  tell  you  that  yon  must  not  think  of  me  : 
my  best  happiness  now  is  doing  what  he  would  have  liked." 

To  Dolly  it  seemed »  in  her  present  morbid  and  orer- wrought  state,  as 
if  this  was  n  sort  of  expiation  for  her  hardness  to  Ithoda,  whom  Georgo 
had  loved,  a  ad  Indood  money  seemed  to  her  at  that  time  bat  a  very  small 
thing,  and  the  thought  of  Church  Hrmsc  so  sxid  that  she  could  never  wish 
to  go  back  to  it.  And  Uobert's  letters  seemed  to  grow  colder  and  colder, 
and  everything  was  sad  together. 

Frank  came  to  see  her  one  day  before  she  left  London ;  he  had  been 
and  come  back,  and  was  going  again  with  fresh  supplies  to  the  East ;  ho 
brought  her  a  handful  of  dried  grass  from  the  slope  where  George  had 
fallen.  Corporal  Smith  had  shown  him  the  place  where  he  had  found 
the  poor  young  fellow  lying.  Fnink  had  also  seen  Colonel  Fauc,  who  had 
made  all  cnqnirics  at  the  time.  The  date  of  the  boy's  death  seemed 
established  without  doubt. 

AVhen  Frank  said  something  of  bnsiness,  and  of  disputing  the  will, 
Dolly  said, — "  Please,  please  lot  it  be.  I'bore  seems  to  be  only  one  pain 
left  for  mo  now — that  of  not  doing  as  he  wished."  People  blamed  Babau 
rery  much  afterwards  for  having  so  easily  agreed  to  give  np  Miss  Van- 
borough's  rights. 

The  storm  of  indignation,  consternation,  is  over.  The  shower  of  lawyers' 
letters  is  dribbling  and  droppiug  more  slowly.  Mrs.  Palmer  had  done  all 
in  her  power,  sat  np  all  night,  retired  for  soveral  dn\s  to  bed,  risen  by 
daybreak,  gone  on  her  knees  to  Sir  Thomas,  apostrophised  Julie,  written 
letter  after  letter,  and  finally  come  up  to  town,  leaving  Dolly  at  Henley 
Court.  DoUy  was  in  disgrace,  direst  disgrace.  1\.-wm  iii\\i«T\^N\V^V^t 
Btran^d  Mnd  perverted  obatmacyf  that  led  her  to  ptefet  ol^wff^ViV^i  cncTi. 
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*'  Yon  would  bolicre  mo,'*  sbo  said,  '*  indeed,  jon  wonldi  if  Toa 
see  my  heart.    My  only  thought  is  to  do  as  yon  wish,  and  io  sbov  jot 

that  I  am  not  ungratefal." 

*'  Then  yoa  will  give  it  oil  hack/'  said  Mrs,  Palmer,  coming  to  the 
point  instnutly,  and  scizinn;  lihoda's  hand  tight  in  hers. 

^*  Of  course  I  will,"  &Aid  ithoda,  still  lookiug  into  Mrs.  Palmer'^ ei^ff 
face.  "  I  havo  done  bo  already.  It  is  all  yoors  ;  it  always  will  be  ^maii 
AS  before.  Door  Mtb.  Palmer,  this  is  your  boase  ;  your  room  is  ret/dy:  I 
bavo-put  some  flowers  thejo.  It  is,  oh,  so  sad  here  all  alone  !  tho  mJit 
seom  to  call  for  you  1  If  you  send  xne  away  I  don't  know  wbai  *2 
happen  to  me  t  '*  and  she  began  to  cry.  "  My  own  have  sent  ma  ii 
thore  is  no  one. left  but  you,  and  the  memory  of  his  lovo  for  me." 

I  don't  kuow  how  or  whoro  Khodu  had  studied  human  oatofSt 
how  she  had  learnt  the  art  of  suiting  herself  to  others.  MiB. 
came  in  meaning  to  speak  her  mind  plainly,  to  overwhelm  the  girl  mi& 
reproach  ;  before  she  had  been  in  the  room  two  minutoB  she  had  b«^ 
to  fioftcD.  There  was  the  entreating  Rhoda :  no  longer  shabby  little  Bho^ 
>from  the  curate's  house,  but  an  elegant  lady  in  a  beoatiful  simple  dnth 
falling  in  silken  folds ;  her  cloud  of  dark  hair  was  fashionably-  irizxod ;  htf 
manner  had  changed — it  was  appealing  and  yet  dignified,  as  befitted  ss 
heiress.  All  this  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Philippa'sexpexieDcad  eye. 

Bhoda  had  duteimiiied  ft-om  the  lirst  to  win  Mrs.  Palmer  orsr,  Is 
■how  the  world  that  hers  was  uo  stolen  wealth,  no  {olse  posilioo.  Sbs 
felt  as  if  it  would  make  eTcrything  comfortable  both  to  her  own  ttM- 
seienco,  which  was  not  over  easy,  and  to  those  &om  whom  she  was  tikiof 

)r  wealth,  if  only  a  reconciliation  could  be  brought  about  ;  what 
was  thero  for  a  i^uarrel — for  going  to  law,  if  only  all  could  be  u 
l6he  would  do  anything  they  wished — serve  them  In  a  hundred  W3ii 
tTncle  John,  who  hud  spoken  so  unkindly,  would  see  then  who  was  ngh(] 
Aunt  Morgan,  too,  who  had  refused  to  cumo  with  her,  would  disfiorar 
'laistake.  There  was  a  certain  triumph  in  the  thought  of  gaioing  «n«r 
those  who  had  most  right  to  be  uBttungcd.  so  thought  Bhoda,  oafioa- 
sciuusly  speculating  upon  Dolly's  generosity,  upon  Mrs.  PiUmor's  saddo- 
ness  of  character. 

"  This  is  all  mosi  painful  to  me,*'  Philippa  cried,  more  aiii 
flurried.     **  Ehoda,  you  cannot  expect " 

**I  expect  nothing — nothing,  only  I  ask  etn-t,{inii(f,    .suid  i.:. 
sionately,  to  Sir  Thomas.     "Oh,  Mrs,  Pfdmer,  yon  can  send   i 
from  you,  if  you  will ;  or  you  con  let  me  be  your  daughter. 
np  everything;  I  would  follow  you  anywhere — anywhere — ■.   v. 

Mj-8.  Palmer  sank,  still  agitated,  into  the  nearest  arm-chair.  It  wsi 
a  new  one  of  Gillow'e,  with  shluijug  new  cushions  uiid  castors.  Rhodi 
came  and  knelt  beside  it,  with  her  lustrous  eyes  still  fixed  upon  Mn^ 
Palmer's  face.  Sir  Thomas  cleared  his  throat ;  he  was  quite  aJQbcisd 
the  little  scene.     Airs.  Palmer  actully  kissed  Khoda  at  purtiog. 


S'bcopbile  djauticr. 


The  25tli  of  Febrtifiry,  1R80,  was  a  grervt  day  in  Uttirary  fiud  artistic 
Taxis.  Victor  Hugo's  jrtuy  uf  Ucrnaui  was  going  to  bo  portoitnuJ  for  the 
first  time,  on  tho  classic  boards  of  tho  Th^utre  Fmnvftis.  Classic  tied 
romautic  woro  vX  last  to  grapple  apoa  tho  actual  arena  of  stage  rcpreseuta- 
tiou.  It  was  tu  be  a  baud  to  hand  straggle  between  the  champions  of 
tho  old  poetry  and  tho  champions  of  tho  now.  The  combat  had  long 
been  preparing ;  at  other  points  of  the  field  of  art  and  litemture  it  had 
long  been  actually  joined.  Yonng  FroQchmeD  whose  years  dated  with 
ttioso  of  the  centary,  and  others  youngor  still  and  more  audacious,  had 
■vigorously  applied  and  defended  new  and  libertine  canons  ftliko  in 
painting  tuid  poetry. 

In  painting,  the  ycojs  between  1B20  and  1825  had  seen  the  efforts  of 
O^canlt,  with  hia  Baft  of  the  MeUtisft,  of  Delacroix  with  his  Dnnte  ami 
Virtjil  in  llAU  and  his  Massacre  of  Chiosy  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
bold  example  which  tho  classic  Gros,  in  pictures  like  his  Vtct'wis  nf  the 
Phffue  at  Jaffa,  had  set  once,  but  bad  aflerwards  shrunk  back  from  and 
Tononnced.  Tho  same  years  had  seen  a  great  popularity  growing  round 
the  English  painter  Bonington,  who  lived  in  Puris.  and  delighted  ita  moro 
irreverent  spirits  with  bright  and  Uving  landscapes  inspired  by  nothing  but 
nature,  with  vividly  coloured  and  costumed  pieces  of  familiar  history, 
illustrations  of  Walter  Scott,  or  the  like— all  of  them  things  as  nn- 
ofBcial  and  as  unctiiKsical  t^^  passible.  Two  now  iznpulscR  bad  thas  been 
put  in  evidence,  in  opposition  to  what  was  official  and  elassicul,  to  the  cold 
and  laboured  studio  style  of  the  Empiio,  its  colourlees  and  passionless 
canons  of  tho  antif[nB  and  the  sublime.  What  GericRult  and  Delacroix 
had  represented  was  in  tho  main  a  native  impulse,  a  reaction  of  the  French 
spirit  against  its  c^tx  austere  and  artificial  logislalion,  a  claim  niiide  by  it 
to  range  at  large  among  past  or  contemporary  sources  for  subjects  passionate, 
ftgitated,  familiar,  beautifol,  or  horrible,  and  to  combine  all  means  for  repre- 
senttng  them  %iTidly  and  naturally,  so  as  to  strike  at  once  the'eyo  and  the 
imagination.  What  Bonington  had  represented  was  tho  impulse  of  a 
foreign  example  coming  in  aid  of  this  native  impTil^io.  Ho  had  imported 
into  Franco  a  spirit  of  free  nature,  familiarity,  and  vivid  colour,  from 
England  where  tho  spirit  already  existed. 

In  literature,  although  the  romantic  movement  had  to  onconnter 
traditions  much  more  venerable  than  in  painting,  aud  to  overthrow  a 
legislation  much  more  firmly  established,  iuasmuob'aa  it  dated  not 
from  the  time  of  David  but  from  the  time  of  BoHonii,  tho  issue  of  tho 
encouater  was  destined  to  bo  only  so  much  tho  moro  decisive   and 
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Lrllllant.  As  in  tho  case  of  paintiDg,  so  in  the  cabo  ot  pQcUy,  tk 
moToment  comprised  two  main  elements.  Hero  also  it  proceeded  km 
two  main  impulses — impulses  wUieh  tornod  quickly  into  principle,  Ihm 
■wus  Iho  primnry  impulse,  and  aqou  piinciple,  of  a  native  rcoctioB  igrr* 
the  claesical  theories — tbo  periwig  theories,  as  in  tboao  days  tiugrgottok 
called^ — of  arti&cial  rcstnctioD,  of  dignity,  of  the  anitios,  of  pompov  Aon 
and  observance  ia  form,  diction,  and  rocabalaiy,  of  solemn  and  drcmqitf 
artistic  formality.  Thoro  was  tbo  secondary  impulsOf  and  anoD  prindfikk 
of  following  foreign  fashions,  of  taking  example  by  other  eountriefl  iriun  fti 
barriers  which  had  shut  ont.art  from  nature,  and  divorced  the  eabUzDefroB 
tho  grotesque,  and  cramped  the  imagination  in  its  exercise,  had  citW 
been  not  so  strong  as  In  France,  or  else  had  been  earlier  broken  dffvx 
It  Is  true  that  those  new  elements  in  French  literatoro,  the  elaoMitit 
re-action  and  the  element  of  imitation,  were  not  without  other  elcnuili 
that  foreran  and  prepared  the  ground  for  them.  Koueseaa  had,  m  \ika- 
turo,  been  the  lirst  forerunner  of  tho  romantic  movotaent  mor*  Ihv 
a  half  a  century  before,  with  his  lovo  of  nature  and  genius  lor  tW 
description  of  nature,  with  bis  brooding  melancholy  and  jearaiiif  Mtf- 
tcudcrncss,  and  bis  genius  for  the  oxproBsion  of  those.  BemardiB  d«  St 
Pierre  bad  been  in  some  sort  the  literary  successor  of  RonsseaDy  eepccttSr 
as  regards  the  lovo  of  nature  and  the  gifl  for  her  description  ;  and  It  vti 
bo  who  introduced  into  the  succession  the  sentiment  of  distant  and  |iii* 
meval  nature.  Chateaubriand  was,  in  another  sort,  the  literary  aocoeatfr 
of  Betnardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Cbatoaubriand  expressed  a  still  mora  in- 
timate and  powerful  sentiment  of  nature,  and  in  connection  with  a  ial&i« 
more  strikiagly  distant,  virgin,  and  primeval  still.  He  possteoMd  a  it3 
more  attractive  sense  of  self,  and  a  more  complete  rhotorio  of  !&• 
private  emotional  sensibilitiea.  And  Chateanbriand  in  his  tarn  M^^ 
mented  the  snccession  with  a  new  clement,  in  the  shape  of  a  pawifn, 
partly  real  and  partly  alfecied,  for  tho  Catholic  Church,  and  throagb  IW 
Catholic  Church  for  the  ideas  and  arts  of  the  Middle  A^.  He  waA  Uv 
first  to  bring  back  into  something  like  repute  the  name  of  Gothic*  vkkk 
bad  been  invented  by  the  ago  of  Lewis  XIV.  as  a  badge  of  reproadk  far 
the  genius  and  literature  of  all  ages  between  that  of  Aogoatiia  G^flt 
and  itself.  Bo  that  the  love  of  nature,  of  reverie,  and  of  the  paai,  whick 
constitutes  a  good  half  of  the  romantic  spirit,  was  already  laonched  opA 
the  literature  of  France.  And  while  Chateaubriand  was  thue  pnpttiag 
tho  romantic  movement  in  creative  literature,  Stendhal,  not  a  povt  or 
lover  of  portrr.  but  a  spirit  bound  by  none  of  the  fetters  of  tradltiaa,  vt# 
doing  Bomcthiug  to  prepare  it  In  criticism.  Then  Lamartine,  the  mrfiwl 
of  the  French  poets  of  this  centnty,  began  by  putting  into  lofty  tal 
eloquent,  but  not  compleltily  correct  verse,  all  the  class  of  fk .   '  *    ' 

Cbat«aubnand  had  just  put  into  his  impassioned  prose.     I^ 
now  movement,  nor  its  natural  enemies,  had  at  first  bect^r.-    !  ii 
fioinuB  of  what  it  meant.     Some  time  parsed  before  it  stot*  \  •:>  Tu 
doclsred,  as  a  movement  of  rebellion  and  emauciputiuu.     ('   tWi.   } 
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»como  for  the  yonng  gcDeration  the  odo  word  of  honour,  Dor 
periwig  the  one  word  of  reproach. 

Meanwhile  Victor  Hago,  following  after  Lamartine,  had  writtLm 
Tolnmca  of  odes  aod  ballads,  showing  a  lyric  power  of  astonishing  range 
and  versntiiity  in  so  young  a  writer.  By  ono  of  the  most  remarkablo 
oatbreaks  of  genius  which  history  records,  other  young  poets  appear 
almost  frota  day  to  day.  Instinctively  they  do  not  hold  by  the  old  rales 
of  poetry,  nor  follow  the  accepted  modeU.  To  reverie,  nature,  and  the  past, 
they  add  passion,  familiarity,  and  the  grotesquo,  the  lovo  of  which  con- 
stitutes another  half  of  the  romantic  spirit,  Thoy  introduce  Gothic  or 
fontAstio  subjects ;  they  use  pedestrian  lauguugo,  every  day  words,  and 
familiar  images ;  scandal  and  disgrace  1  they  even  go  back,  for  forma  of 
rhythm  and  examples  of  style,  to  the  licentious  and  exploded  versifiers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  justify  their  irregular 
Eights  by  a  reference  to  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  as  Ronsard  and  his  satellite 
rhymesters,  Joachim  du  Bellay  and  the  rest,  had  called  themselves  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  quote  the  precedent  of  ali  those  writers,  from 
Villon  down  to  Theophile  Viand,  who  had  been  supposed  put  out  of  fashion 
ioT  ever  by  the  correct  maxims  of  Malberbo  and  Balzac,  and  following 
these,  of  the  great  Boileau.  The  new  poets  flouted  the  great  Boileau  as 
a  pedagogue  of  Pamassus^  the  young  blasphemers ;  and  would  have  it  that 
true  French  poetry,  so  for  from  beginning  with  him,  had  died  with  him, 
and  was  destined  to  bo  revived  in  no  other  hands  than  their  own.  The 
old  French  poetry  and  romance — the  poetry  and  romance  of  Gothic  nations, 
Bucb  as  England  and  Germany — that  was  all  they  would  hear  of.  Shak* 
speAre  and  Goethe  ;  Byron  and  Scott ;  Ilamlot,  Borneo,  Werthor,  Faust, 
Harold,  Queutin  Durward;  these,  and  such  as  those,  were  the  names 
they  talked  of  alongside  of  the  national  names  of  Ronsard  and  Kabelois. 
Soon  the  defenders  of  French  tradition,  of  propriety  and  the  unities,  took 
arms ;  soon  the  critics  arose  in  their  orthodoxy,  and  tried  to  extinguish 
the  young  band.  Then  the  fight  grow  fast  and  furious.  "  Savages !  " 
cried  the  old  school;  **  Mummies  1"  retorted  the  new.  The  animosity 
on  one  side,  the  ardour  and  brotherly  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  were  such 
US  have  hardly  ever  been  known  in  any  literary  debate.  The  debates  for 
and  against  the  Lake  school  in  England  had  been  nothing  to  it — as  indeed 
the  Lake  school  had  not  hud  occasion  to  conceive  their  cause  so  compre- 
hensively, or  in  60  fiery  and  proselytising  a  spirit.  All  which,  in  the 
development  of  English  literature,  took  place  at  several  dates  before  and 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  among  isolated  or  oven  opposed 
groups,  was  in  France  concentrated  into  one  mighty  and  simultaneous 
ellurt.  It  was  aa  if  the  antiquarian  spirit  of  Chatterton,  the  spirit  which 
pabliahod  the  I'eicif  BnllmU^  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth's  Viffaces^  the  spirit 
of  Shelley's  Lhj\nct  of  VoHnj^  the  spirit  of  Keats,  both  in  his  instinct 
for  real  antiquity  and  his  contempt  for  false,  the  meditcval  spirit  of  Scoti, 
the  spirit  of  Byron's  poetry  and  of  Bowles's  arguments  against  Byron  at 
oDco,  the  spirit  of  Lurti  and  of  the  Id'toi  JSofj  together^  the   spirit  of  th<^ 
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Bfttftnic  school  and  iho  spirit  of  the  N&taral  school — it  was  aB  if  all 
the  separate  and  oiUn  ontagoDistic  phases  or  monif  nts  of  Uiemj  iibd- 
TAiion  in  England,  had  been,  in  this  latter-day  France,  coi]e«(Dtnte>A  m^ 
reconciled.  To  these  came  also  the  spirit  of  Goetz  roti  H^rliehin^m^  lai 
of  Leasing  in  his  Ihamolic  Letters,  Ail  this  was  rolled  logotitAf  islo  % 
couBistent  and  passionate  body  of  doctrine;  the  body  of  doeinM  w 
applied  and  enforced  by  talents  of  a  temper  not  to  be  gainsaid ;  at  tk 
contact  of  opposition,  it  exploded  with  all  the  uproar  and  fire  of  apvl 
and  concerted  reformation.  Alfred  do  Vigny,  Sainte-Banve,  Alfrid  ^ 
Moaaet,  were  in  early  days  some  of  the  most  devoted  and  distiagviU 
members  of  the  new  school  of  poetry.  But  Victor  Hago  stood  as  il 
for  the  outside  enthusiast ;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  yoaih  of  Parish 
at  that  moment  occupied  itself  with  nothing  but  art  aiiJ 
ho  who  had  cousccrutod  the  "  bymeu  of  the  sublime  and 
in  tho  words  of  a  yonthful  admirer,  using  a  chi£sic  phrase  for  a  roaastk 
fact.  It  was  ho  who  had  thrust  the  now  principleH  forward  igHial 
opposition,  to  the  point  of  bringing  thorn  to  the  test  of  tho  fitage.  la  bs 
famous  preface  to  his  iirst  play  of  Cromwell^  he  hod  exposed  the  princtfte 
of  a  renovated  and  romantic  drama  with  a  penetration  and  coinpr«h<fiiri»-* 
n«ss  which  proved  him  as  great  a  master  of  prose  analyais  as  of  poKiol 
composition.  CromutU  was  not  an  acting  piny  ;  but  now  he  had  wriltB 
Henutni :  he  had  prepared  for  the  stage  a  subject  of  Bpaaiah  n 
it  was  going  to  bo  actually  performed  in  spito  of  all  opposition*  It 
hoved  young  Franco  to  mako  snro  of  a  triumph  for  Hnyiani,  or  at  any 
to  mako  sure  that  it  should  not  bo  booted  down  by  tho  cabals  and 
ranee  of  the  periwig  party.  Victor  Hago  was  not  going  to  employ  A* 
author's  ordinary  resource  of  a  paid  claqutt  or  body  of  profosciOAal  i^ 
plauders  ;  he  was  going  to  rely,  for  the  support  of  his  play  agaiast  ^ 
Philistine,  the  orthodox,  the  grocer,  and  the  cit,  upon  a  corps  of  TofanrtMEl 
to  Ihi  brought  to  the  field  by  enlhusiasm  and  not  by  hire.  AeeoniiB|^i 
parcels  of  tickets  were  distributed  by  the  friends  of  the  poet  to  safie  tti 
chosen  spirits  among  stadonta  of  law,  medicine,  and  art,  ariisls' 
flud  all  tho  youth  who  had  kindled  with  the  romantic  enthusiasm, 
one  knowH  tho  doscriptiou  of  thut  famous  afternoon  :  iha  dismij 
X>olite  and  respectable  portions  of  tho  audience  when  they  anasmWed 
found  pit  and  galleries,  and  every  comer  where  a  venal  opposition  nu0^ 
be  supposed  to  lurk,  in  the  possession  of  an  army  of  the  brigand  aikd  Bo- 
hemian youth.  The  felt  hats,  the  flowing  hair  and  onsborti  faces,  th« 
Tagarios  of  volvot  and  rainbow  colour  in  their  costnme,  dodared  these  is 
the  sacred  band  of  romanticism.  Their  l^Tic  ardour — for  they  had  Itesi 
penned  there  since  two  in  tho  aflemoon,  and  their  stock  of  sausages  sad 
rhncolato  sticks  had  long  siuco  come  to  an  end — was  exasperated  to  IW 
utmost  pilch  by  Imugor  and  impatience. 

Conspicuous  among  tho  band  was  one  tall  and  handsome  yonng 
vith  a  pale  face  and  well  cut  features,  nho  had  an  nnnsnal  prufiuian 
hair  ubout  hia  shoulders,  and  wore  a  pair  of  light  green  troosets 
black  velvet  sirlpeSf  a  coat  with  immense  velvet  facings,  aad  aa  anatmX 
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of  light  grey  Umd  with  green  satin.  Bat  all  theGe,  and  the  figure  of  the 
wearer  tugeUiorf  were  ocUpeed  by  one  particular  item  of  his  Bplondonr  ; 
one  gannont  the  moet  mirific,  pliosphoric,  phania&mngoric,  and  meteoric 
(tho  adjectives  are  the  wearer's  own^  as  he  remombera  it  through  tho 
misba  of  forty  rears — and  he  ia  still  disBatisfied  with  his  vocabulary),  that 
ever  flamed  upon  the  person  of  a  human  creature ;  one  waistcoat,  cut 
from  a  sheet  of  ilety  ecarlut  BaUu  into  the  form  of  a  Kilun  corslet  or  n 
Vftloifl  doublet,  and  emitting  that  night  a  rndiance  so  dazzling  and  so 
BupematuriU  that  tho  companies  of  the  enemy  were  aghaBt,  and  saw  in  it 
a  signal  comet  of  convulsion.  The  wearer  of  tho  waistcoat  was  M. 
Throphile  Gantier,  then  an  artist's  pupil  of  eighteen,  and  tho  author  of 
the  phrase  abont  the  hymen  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque.  Both  by  bis 
reputation  and  his  person,  M.  Th(5ophile  Gautier  presently  became  one  of 
the  best  known  figures  in  the  modem  world  of  Paris.  Bat  the  renown  of  tho 
red  waistcoat  hung  about  him,  and  asaamed  proportions  more  than  histori- 
cal. It  became  the  mystic  type  and  legendary  banner  of  all  that  which  had 
been  known  as  tho  second  phase  in  tho  history  of  tho  romantic  movement 
in  Franco.  One  of  tho  last  things  written  by  Gautier  before  Jiia  death  was  a 
paper  in  which  he  professed  to  sot  in  its  true  light  this  particular  history 
of  tlio  red  waistcoat.  "  Cy  ptvit  i.a  i.tSoRvnE  i»ti  gilrt  rouoe,**  ho  wrote 
on  the  fifth  of  last  May,  at  tlie  close  of  one  of  a  series  of  feuilletons  in  the 
Biert  Public,  designed  to  constitute  a  general  history  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment. But  the  life  of  the  wearer  himself  was  about  to  be  aR  a  tale  that  is 
told ;  he  died  on  the  28rd  of  October,  and  the  series  was  left  unfinished. 

For  English  readers  who  pick  up  their  French  literature  ignorantly 
and  by  the  way,  Gautier  was  chiefly  known  as  a  writer  uf  popular  books 
of  travel,  or  again  of  short  stories,  or  critical  fouilletona  on  painting 
and  the  drama  in  tho  newspapers.  Scarcely  any  one  who  reads  any 
French  literature  at  all  but  will  have  como  across,  whether  at  railway 
bookstalls  in  vncition  or  otherwise,  ono  of  the  volumes  of  travellers 
descriptions,  suofa  as  Tm  Los  Mantes — tho  earliest  of  tliom  all — such  as 
the  Voya(ri!  rn  Hutaiff  the  lUxUe,  the  Quand  on  Voyage,  and  tho  rest ;  or 
again,  ono  of  the  volumes  of  short  storicR,  such  as  that  called  Romaus  ei 
CoutfiXt  or  Lfi  Peau  ilt'  Titjrr,  And  if  he  has  been  a  reader  at  all  awake 
to  the  qufllitios  and  subtleties  of  literature,  he  will  have  perceived  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  writer  of  no  common  genius  for  description  and  uarra- 
tive.  He  will  not  fail  to  have  been  struck,  in  the  travels,  with  tho  sur- 
prisiDg  range  and  richness  of  Oantier'a  vocabulary,  with  the  vivacity  of 
his  observation,  tho  brilliant  and  picturesque  colour  of  his  descriptive 
writing,  or  what  wo  by  a  bad  phraso  call  word-painting,  the  facile  transi- 
tions of  his  manner  from  lyric  energy  to  playfulness,  the  quality  of  the 
playfulness  itself,  in  which  tho  largo  buflbonory  of  Rabelais,  and  the 
fantastic  sharpness  and  glittering  imprem  of  Heine,  seem  to  be  infused 
with  s  new  tincture  of  the  slang  of  the  Paris  Boulevards.  In  the  stories, 
he  will  havo  observed  the  writer's  clear  and  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  what  he  has  to  te>ll,  his  clastic  power  in  passages  both  of  humour  and. 
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tcndcrue39}  his  limpitl  uarmtive  which  flowR  with  equal  fl« 
chuuDelB  of  myeliciLl  and  obscure  imagiDation,  auJ  Id  those  of  dftiljobcRtt* 
tion  and  pleasaatrj.  But  bebiud  the  Gadtierof  the  travels,  the  Ulea,  aD^ 
tho  criticisms,  tliore  waa  another  and  more  fiignlficfLiLt  GftoUer.  who  wti 
bnt  slightly  known  to  tho  English  reader.  Even  for  tho  general  Freni^ 
reader,  the  more  signiGcant  mau  in  him  was  almost  put  oat  of  si^^ 
tho  moro  commonplaco.  Or»  as  M.  Snintc-Beuvti  savs  of  kim,  vhliBj 
in  18G8,  "Gantlcrtho  critic,  Qantier  the  writer  of  the  charming  new** 
paper  ai'ticlos  you  read  every  day,  does  Gnutier  tho  poet  wrong;"  « 
again,  "  there  is  one  Gautior,  tho  customary  and  handy  one  ;  aisd  aiurfWl 
Gauticr.  whom  only  tho  initiated  properly  know  and  relish." 

The  artistic  and  literary  epoch  to  which  Gantier  by  his  first  nppeu- 
anco  belonged,  and  on  which,  for  the  snko  of  a  clear  idea  concenuDgtW 
early  surroundings  of  his  genius  we  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long,  vm 
certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  if  with  a  brilliancy  that  has  sooo  bonil 
down,  that  tho  world  has  known.  Hince,  then,  the  handy  and  costooaaij 
Gautier  is  by  common  consont  oqo  of  tho  most  charming  writers  oC  ha 
brilliant  age,  and  by  the  consont  of  the  initiated  one  of  the  moat  sigoififsot 
also,  a  few  pages  will  not  be  wasted  upon  the  consideration  of  his  lilensj^^ 
career  and  character.  ^^ 

Theophile  Gantier  was  bom  at  Tarbos  in  the  Hanios-PyreDees,  oa  tt^^ 
Slst  of  August,  1811.  He  was  brought  by  his  family  Aarlr  to  I^arii. 
Gautier  the  father  was  a  good  Lutiuist,  aud  Gantier  the  son  shovvJ 
himself  a  forward  student  at  the  CulU'ge  Chai'lomague.  It  is  recorded  «( 
liim  that  the  authors  whom  ho  cared  most  about  ns  a  studoot  wno  nsA 
tho  authors  of  tho  classical  ago  of  Roman  liLerutare — not  Uie  Aagnstan 
cycle,  but  tho  pra>-ok8sicul  wnLers  down  to  Catullus,  aud  the  port' 
classical  writers  after  Luean.  That  is  a  taste  revealing  alriMdy  u 
appetite  for  tlio  nnasual  and  the  snpor-refined,  for  peculiar  Uterai^  flaToori, 
those  of  a  period  of  early  passion,  energy,  and  simplicity  on  the  one  ItaaJ, 
aud  a  period  of  lute  ingenuity  and  elaborated  ihetoric  on  the  oth^r. 
Next  came  an  enthusiasm  for  the  early  ITronch  writers,  lUbolais,  Braotucue* 
aud  the  **  Gothic"  poets.  At  Ibo  same  time,  while  still  a  mere  boy.  Mb^ 
undecided  us  to  his  vocation,  Ganlior  became  n  student  of  art  aa  veil  a> 
of  letters,  aud  put  himself  iu  the  atelier  uf  n  painter  of  the  scbool  of 
Pi-ud'hoD  named  Hioult,  Uviog  hard  by  tho  CoUi^ga  Cbartemagae.  Has 
bo  begun  by  painting  a  few  classicul  pictnres,  and  even  writing  a  finr 
t>ctnRsical  poems.  Bat  the  ideas  that  were  in  the  air,  the  ideas  of  art  • 
liberation  and  of  the  romautics,  came  to  gain  entire  possession  of  him, 
accordmg  to  the  bent  both  of  his  studies  iind  his  natural  bias,  la  sU 
the  army  of  studio  pupils,  rojnus — aud  tho  studios  were  the  giTOAt  foreiog 
cround  of  the  now  idciw — tboro  was  then  no  more  fervent  y  .atic 

than  he-     He  writes   letters  in  famUiur  hiTwic  verse  to  hih  I  u-ow- 

Idb  which  way  the  wind  blows,  aud  iu  their  new  Liberty  of  stylo,  and  tluir 
■violation  of  the  old  rules  of  metrical  movement  and  paas^,  fi>rmii3g  s 
close  and  natural  parallel  to  the  Epibtles  of  luiats.  "  Stop/'  sayi  Gaatitt 
to  his  Erie^id — "  stop,  aud  let  us  bavo  a  plcaaant  talk  by  tho  fircaido ;  " 
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—  Nnus  cnnw»iT)n«  dn  r|n«1qtie  Jeiinc  filU-, 
I)ont  la  Mi\TV  sourU.  dont  In  jtmiidle  briltci 
F.t  que  notu  arons  vnr,  en  protncnant  un  jonr, 
Pntwor  ilevnnt  nos  ycnx  cumiDe  un  an\^t  d'omour } 
De  no8  aiik'urs  clivrin,  Victor  ft  SumUr-Bviivo, 
Aiglcs  andnneiix,  (\m  il'une  ronte  nenvo 
Kt  d'ohstaclc!  fctnC-o  ont  tcntc  1c^  iinsjird^, 
MftlprO  IcH  cotipn  dc  bee  do  ihUIp  gmis  crinrds; 
Kt  d'Alfrctl  dc  Vigiiy,  qiu  d'une  main  sarautc 
}}fr»iiiia  dc  Ciii<i-Mara  la  Hifure  vivaoCe  ; 
Et  d'Alfred  dc  Bfussct  et  d'Antoni  Dcscamps  ; 
Et  d'cDX  tr>n9  dont  In  mix  cimnte  dc  nouvniux  chonls; 
Pes  vieax  qn'nn  ficHc  in^frnt«n  ff'aTanvnnt  nnblir, 
GniUnnnic  dc  I^orriK,  dout  Tixu-vTe  inacc<impUe, 
IW'tiqiie  bi:rUa;;c,  Jiux  malna  dc  ClopincI 
Apri-a  1a  iiiort  jmi-sji,  moDDiticni  eUrntl 
Do  la  lanpic  nii  licrccau  ;  I'icrrc  ViJal,  trouvcre 
Dunl  Ic  lulh  tonr  ii  tour  jrracicux  ct  scvtri', 
Sous  IcH  plafondK  ornes  de  nobles  lunonrcniix, 
Pans  Icurs  (olc8  rimrmait  lea  comtca  pmvenratix  ; 
IV^Toh  rnvcnturitT,  qui  rime  eo  I'alvt^line 
Quclque  unioiirrux  teuKoo  t\\\k  »u  bcIU-  tl  dcstioc  \ 
Im  \nm  Alain  Chnitiur,  Kiitebwiir  Ic  conlcur, 
Sire  Gfti(«c-Rndcr,  UaWrt  lo  traduoleur, 
Maitro  CIcinirnt  Murot,  iimdnmc  Mar}riivrite» 
iJc  scA  jolis  diiMius  la  iimso  f:iviiri(c  ; 
ViUoUt  ut  Kiibuluis,  cut  lluim^rc  luotpicur, 
OoMt  le  siuxafimc,  aign  commc  un  pui;;nard,  au  ccuur 
Be  chat|tto  vice  plonge,  et  dcs  foiidrcB  du  X*n\yc 
K'ayant  cure,  t'aUriut  sous  la  pourjtrc  ct  la  chai»c ; 
Tar  nous  oiinons  tons  deux  left  toars  bordiit  ct  forts 
Mais  iifiTfi  ccpcudont  ct  plnci-s  sans  efforu, 
T/nri^^inalifi-,  la  pnis.sanL*c  tomitpio 
Qu'uii  trou\c  vu  cva  bou<juiji»^  a  cuiivcrturu  autiijnp, 
Dont  la  marpc  a  jaain  maa  Iva  doijcts  studioiix 
De  vin'gt  commcntatcnrs,  nns  putieiitd  ttiLMix. 
QauDd  nous  auroiis  asaex  canti}  littt-mtare, 
Kons  chaogcrons  do  tvxte  ct  parloruns  ]icititurc. 

There  is  a  mirror  of  the  entire  Bohoo!  bdiI  its  preoccupations — ^a  pretty  girl 
seen  in  the  street ;  the  cherished  poets,  Victor  Hago  and  Sainte-Benve, 
cloftring  their  vrflj,  like  the  eagles  they  are,  despite  the  clamour  and 
mobbing  of  the  jays  ;  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  all  tho 
fellowship  of  those  vho  ting  new  songs  ;  and  then  tho  re-instated  gene- 
ration of  the  Gothics ;  the  tionbadours  of  Provence ;  the  fathers  of 
French  romance ;  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  poet  Clement  Marot ; 
Villon  ;  Rabelais  ;  the  Bimplicity  and  vigorous  vein  of  all  these  early  mas- 
ters. Or  else,  if  one  is  tijed  of  literature,  tho  talk  shall  run  npon  painting. 
Tho  intimate  connection  of  literature  and  painting  in  this  school,  the 
fellowship  and  unanimity  of  ideas  between  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
artists,  was  one  of  tho  things  most  peculiar  to  it.  Hence,  in  part,  came 
that  development  of  a  vocabulnry  newly  rich,  technical,  and  full,  that 
felicitous  trick   of  Ibo   mot  prvjnv  in  all   kinds   of  dcacri^liou^  '^\ai^ 
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was  one  of  its  just  boA»tfi*  Theophile  Gaatier  was  &oi  a 
hADging  balanced,  as  be  did  for  a.  iim6,  between  tho  two  ytokm/M. 
In  tbe  group,  or  jn'tit  c&naclrf  as  tbej  callod  themselveSf  of  _ 
inlenls  who  formed  tho  Jeuite  France  of  1880-1888,  there  ww#  poUi 
painters,  architect«»  sculptors,  and  engravers,  or  men  whoM  we^ 
tions  floated  between  all  of  these ;  and  the  follower  of  ono  art  ate^ 
stood  and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  principles  and  methods  of  tmj 
other.  This  particular  group  formed  itself  immediately  aft«r  the  Htnm^ 
days,  and  at  a  timo  when  certain  of  the  original  cbampiona  of  the  roxBOfe 
cause  were  falling  oflf  from  it,  or  going  other  ways  of  their  own.  Stirti- 
Beuve  was  one  of  these;  and  he  records  the  alarm  produceU  In  the  nail 
of  somo  of  tho  earlier  comrades  of  Victor  Hugo  by  the  feroeiom 


and  astounding  demeanour  of  this  now  band  o^  his  admiren.  IV7 
were  not  as  the  members  of  tho  earlier  cr)iavli\  to  which  ho  himMtf  U 
belonged.  There  used  to  be  strange  doings  at  tbe  rooms  of  the  imftatt 
ilu  hoyntnc,  and  at  the  suppers  at  the  Vetit  Moulin  liottrte.  The  fbtntfr 
was  a  meeting-place  of  tho  Societ,v»  as  well  as  tbo  borne  wfaers  Gaatirr 
lived  with  his  friends  Arsmo  Houssaye  and  Kogier.  Gaulier  bimAitf 
has  twice  sketched  the  portraits  of  the  grou|i — once  at  the  time,  ftsd 
again  with  amused  retrospection  in  tho  uniinishcd  scries  of  &rticl«  d 
which  we  have  spoken.  Ho  has  told  of  their  watchwords,  their  feafaioflit 
their  eccentricities,  then:  determination  to  be  Bjronie  and  rcbelUotUi 
and  to  look  it,  their  libatioDs  of  cheap  wine  out  of  tho  skul]  of  a  dnmaff 
killed  at  Moscow.  Tho  principal  Qgures  besides  himself  wore  G^nrd 
do  Nerval,  the  translator  of  Goethe,  and  Petrus  Borel,  the  poet  of  |}» 
BlujpsodifSf  tho  two  friends  through  whom  the  young  champion  of  tin 
red  waistcoat  had  been  introduced,  a  few  months  after  that  celobntid 
Appearance,  to  the  person  of  tlie  hero  of  his  adoration.  Then  Umm 
was  the  designer  and  engraver  Ct^Iestin  Nanteuil,  tho  srnlptor  Jc»a 
du  Seignourt  calling  himself  Je/ion  da  Seigneur,  out  of  love  fef 
archaic  fashions ;  young  writers  whose  names  were  Theophile  DoDikt 
and  Augnste  Haquot,  but  who  by  anagram,  and  oat  of  admiratka 
for  the  genius  of  Great  Britain,  dubbed  themselves  roepeelitvfy 
Philothoe  O'Keddy  and  Augustus  Hac-Keat;  and  others  whom  it  if 
[too  long  to  name ;  all  living  in  a  forcing-houso  sovou  times  heated  of 
artistic  euthusiaffms,  an  atmof^bcre  of  tho  ideas  and  passioDM  which  boUi 
mature  and  exhnust  those  who  live  in  them  early.  The  precocity  of  tbe 
:tnlents  of  this  circle  was  asiouisbing.  Iho  loaders  of  tbe  Dew  poatljf 
irere  none  of  them  older  than  tbe  century  ;  the  members  of  the 
ecnacle  wore  nmny  of  them  ten  years  younger.  They  were  ptHiis 
twenty  liad  mastered  all  the  difficulties  of  Lho  French  Ungos^aaa  I 
,for  poetry ;  had  enriched  tho  language  to  an  incalculable  extent  oat  of  its 
.ancient  stores ;  and  bad  poured  upon  French  litoratoro  a  profusico 
.pieces  as  finished,  as  rich  in  movement  and  metre,  as  variod,  as 
turesf^ue,  as  l>*ric,  as  the  old  poetry  of  the  days  before  the 
canons.  They  were  at  tho  samo  time  spirits  who,  before  twaofy. 
goDo  tho  whole  round  of  ideals,  illaaionfi,  passioziB,  soQiatio&s,  exparMmooi. 
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The  fever  of  the  modem  world  bomed  in  them  at  its  hottest.  Beneath 
vhatwaB  boyish  in  their  extravugancea  of  outward  bearing,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  affironted  the  Philistine  and  placarded  their  artistic 
eDthuaiasuiff  there  resided  the  premntura  exhautition  coming  from  the 
Accumulation  of  eensationB  too  rapid  and  too  intense.  It  is  a  perpetual 
research  of  sensations.  Horror  and  the  grotesque,  in  all  sorts  of  terrible  or 
unwholesome  formSt  take  their  place  among  the  artifttic  cravlnga  and 
artistic  indulgences,  alongside  of  beauty  and  romance.  There  is  absolutely 
no  restraint  and  no  shame,  one  would  almost  say  no  choice,  in  the  pursuit 
of  poignant  experiences ;  there  is  only  the  sovereign  rule  of  expressing 
your  experienoes,  when  you  have  caught  them,  in  the  most  finished  and 
subtlest  forms  of  art  you  can.  Art  for  art,  and  nothing  but  art,  that  is 
the  instinctive  law  of  the  school.  They  despise  and  sooIFat  politics  as  an 
OGcapation  totally  second-rate,  boorgoois,  or,  what  is  the  last  epithet  of 
depreciation,  tjarde  rationale.  They  know  nothing  of  social  iuterests, 
nothing  of  utilitarian  ideas,  nothing  of  '*  progress,**  nothing  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  they  care  only  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  and  to  express  their  own 
powers  of  acutely  imagining,  enjoying,  or  shuddering.  Bhuddoring — for 
'\^ctor  Hugo,  in  his  romances  of  Bng-Janjal  and  Han  d'hiande,  had 
early  added  the  shudder,  the  sensations  of  the  monstrous,  the  agonized, 
and  the  grotesque,  in  their  extreme  degree,  to  the  scale  of  feelings  to  be 
addressed  by  modem  French  literature.  Bo  had  modem  French  painting 
begun  with  horror,  in  the  Mtmsnrre  of  Chios,  and  the  Haft  oj  the  Mfdusa, 

This  fondness  for  horror,  alongside  of  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
is  one  of  tlie  strangest  things  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  epoch.  The 
crdpttuilerits  of  Victor  Hugo — that  was  the  word  invented  for  tliem  by 
Gautier  long  before  the  famous  episode  of  the  toad  in  the  Legend  of  the 
Atjes  had  been  thought  of — the  crapaudfrits  of  Victor  Hugo  always  seem 
to  be  dependent,  more  or  less,  on  a  social  sentiment,  a  desire  of  exciting 
compassion  or  indiguation  by  the  display  of  sufl'ering,  a  desire  of  extending, 
like  Rembrandt,  the  circle  of  imaginative  sympathies  so  as  to  include  the 
hideous^  the  squalid,  and  the  despised.  But  Gautier,  and  some  of  hia 
followers  still  more,  while  they  put  social  sentiment  utterly  away  from 
them,  are  perfectly  ready  to  dwell  on  toads,  woimds,  and  carrion ;  nay, 
dwell  CD  them  with  evident  delight.  It  is,  literally,  that  one  sensation 
seems  to  them  as  good  as  another,  provided  only,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
poignant,  intense,  and  rare.  Gautier  himself,  in  some  of  his  poems  and 
talcs,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  innoconcy  of  maiden  grace  and  purity, 
just  as  well  as  if  he  had  never  dwelt  on  things  hideous  and  impure  at  all. 

But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  go  Lo  the  criticism  of  a  whole  epoch, 
sehool,  or  sot ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  that  when  the  special  figure 
Tritb  whom  we  have  to  do  is  so  mnoh  identified,  when  we  first  meet  him, 
with  a  particular  school  and  set.  Theophilo  Gautier  comes  before  us, 
then,  as  a  youthful  worshipper  of  Victor  Hugo  (and  that  worship  he  never 
lost)  and  as  feeling  his  own  independent  way  towards  artistic  expression. 
His  first  volume  of  verses  is  pubUshed  when  he  is  nineteen,  in  the  Ihr 
nmu  year,  with  the  opigraphi  **  Oh,   si  jo  puis  un  ^ouxV"     ^^\&  i^^«i^^ 
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complete  master  of  poetical  form ;  and  seems  determined  to  give  himeelf  sp 
to  the  exclasive  porsoit  of  that  art.  Two  of  the  principal  eturents  in  his 
genins,  the  current  which  leads  him  to  the  simple  and  delisted  con- 
templation of  external  natoral  beauty,  and  another  enrrent  which  leads 
him  to  brood  on  physical  corruption,  the  things  of  the  Bepnlehre  and  Uw 
charnel-house,  are  already  expressed  in  this  volume  of  early  verse. 

Sar  la  bmjcro  arros^ 

Dc  rogec  { 
Snr  le  buisson  d'£g1antier ; 
Snr  les  ombrenses  f utaies ; 

Sor  Ics  haies 
Croissant  an  bord  da  scnticr. 

Sur  la  modestc  ct  petite 

Marguerite, 
Qdi  penche  son  front  revant ; 
Sor  1«  seigle,  Tcrt«  hoole 

Qae  dcroalo 
Lc  caprice  ai\6  da  rent ; 

Sur  les  pr^,  sur  la  colUne 

Qui  s'inclino 
Vers  le  champ  bariole 
De  pittoresqacs  gnirlandcs ; 

Sar  lea  landes, 
Sor  le  grand  orme  isoU, 

La  demoiselle  se  berco  ; 

£t  s*il  perco 
Dans  la  brume,  an  bord  du  cici, 
Utt  rayon  qui  scintUle, 

Ello  brille 
Comme  on  regard  d* Ariel. 

Traversant  pr^s  dee  cbarmillef, 

Les  families 
Des  boardoDuants  moacherons, 
£lle  8?  mcle  i  leur  rcmde 

Vagabondc, 
£t  comme  cox  decrit  des  ronds. 

Bientot  elle  Tole  et  jone 

Sous  la  rone 
Bu  jet  d*ean  qui,  s  elaufant 
Dans  loB  airs,  retombc,  roulo 

£t  s'ccoule 
En  un  ruissean  bmisaant.  -' 

Plus  rapide  que  la  brisc, 

Elle  frise 
Dans  son  rol  capricienx, 
L*ean  transporente  oii  se  mire 

£tB*admii« 
Le  saole  ao  front  toocieaxi 
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O&r  6*eatr*uarniat  blancs  ct  jnones. 

Pros  dci  auncH, 
Lea  <Jc*ux  iitmiiptiArs  c*ii  flenris 
Ao  gri*  da  Rut  qui  gszuoUIe 

Et  Ics  monillc, 
Ktnlcnt  Icni-^  ilcux  cmilenri; 

Oik  »  Iniij^ie  Ic  niutgc  ; 

Ou  voyage 
Iw«  del  fVCtc  fluoHnDt ; 
Oii  h  *o1cil  plongc,  trctnlile, 

Et  reuemMo 
Aniieiiu  anlcil  d*Onoat 

Kt  quniul  la  f;riae  bironilclle 

Aiiprcj)  dV'Ue 
Piiesc,  ct  riile  a  jdiii  d'nxtir 
Vnns  8A  chassc  cireulntrc, 

L'lradc  cluire, 
Ello  s'cniuic  iVan  vol  sur. 

Buis  qni  cbuitcntf  fruichcs  pliutiva 

li'odcurs  plciDcs, 
Tjtcs  do  raoire,  cotcaux  bWos, 
CiL-l  uLi  Ic  nua;;c  |>ua»<*, 

I^rg'c  capacv, 
Monta  aax  roclicrs  nngulciix  ; 

Voila  I'iiiimciiM)  dommuo 

Oil  protD^ne 
Bc6  i-iiiirici'9,  flcur  deft  aire. 
La  diriioi&cUc  imcri-c, 

Diaprco 
Do  rcilcla  ruses  ct  ycrta, 

Dans  Mm  rtroife  faniillr, 

Qocllo  Hllo 
K'a  I'bs  viii^t  fuU  snulwitO, 
l(«*vcusc,  dVuo  commc  cllt: 

Deirioiselle, 
DemuiiusUc  en  UbcrtO  ? 

Than  this  ffcabj  this  Bunny  and  dancing  LitUo  lyric  of  tLo  demoiaolla 
— Ibo  dragoa  fly — Ihero  can  be  uo  better  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  the 
new  school  had  donOf  in  roviviog  the  nimble  and  intricate  meoaarea  of  the 
old  lyric  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  in  animating  and  giving  colour  to  French 
verse  with  a  vocabulary  of  new  range,  lightness,  precision,  vi^id  pictorial 
and  descnptive  exactness.  In  those  swcot  stanzas,  and  iu  plenty  of 
others  in  this  first  book  and  afterwards,  there  is  nothiug  of  holgoblinry, 
corruption,  or  the  chAmel-house^  there  is  only  the  healthiest  out-door 
feeling.  Bnt  in  the  mat  edition  of  tho  pooiu),  publitdied  in  1833,  the 
grim  or  diabolic  Ucmeut  announces  ittulf  muru  distinctly.  The  prin- 
cipal piece  of  the  volume  is  an  allegory,  in  a  spirit  of  Teutonic  devilry 
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and  French  gallantry  combinod ;  a  tale  of  wiUboraft  and  nighiamn,  of 
which  Iho  deBcriptions  are  vivid  enongh  to  make  your  blood  ftlUfrui^f 
boil  and  &eozc.  Its  moral  has  to  do  with  the  notliLngnesa  of  pKsim^ 
and  how  love  turns  to  ashea,  and  beanty  to  a  skeleton  in  the  embni«e;  k«i 
it  ifl  not  the  moral,  it  is  the  execution,  not  the  allegory,  bat  Lho  pidara 
alternately  terrible  and  volaptnoufl,  which  lay  most  hold  npon  the  rittiv. 
These  volumes  of  poetry  did  not  win  for  Ihoir  young  ^'  -  pmk 

popularity;  not,  for  instance,  anylhbg  like  the  popularity  .UM 

de  Mnsset  was  winniiig  for  himself  at  the  same  moment.  GaqIuc  it* 
maiced  ae  yet  unknown,  or  nearly  unknown,  outside  tho  cirdd  of  let 
immediate  comrades  of  the  Rue  du  Boyonn^.  And  these  vansi  hAve  beca 
the  years  of  his  fullest  and  most  troubled  inward  life.  We  have  spoktt 
of  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  the  men  of  this  generation,  of  the  nn^  tf 
emotions  many  of  thorn  had  gone  through,  of  tho  ideals  they  had  exhansted. 
of  the  experiences,  inward  or  outward,  they  had  sucked  dry,  as  well  m 
of  the  prodigious  artistic  resources  of  which  they  had  made  thflBuahML 
tho  masters,  almost  before  the  full  age  of  manhood.  At  twenty- 
Thcophile  Gautier,  ceasing  to  express  himself  excluBively  by  poei 
published  H  prose  romance,  which  the  Inner  circle  of  his  adoiirors, 
whom  M.  Sainto-BouvQ  would  understand  by  the  '*  initiated,"  ivgud  tf 
tho  capital  expretisicn  of  his  genius.  Kow  this  proso  romaaoe,  hx  iti 
machinery  and  images,  being  so  unashamed  and  profligate  as  to  beaeeori- 
ing  to  English  ideas  utterly  intolerable,  and  scarcely  tolerable  OTen  aceorl- 
ing  to  French  ideas,  and  yot  being  too  important  to  be  passed  orer,  we  esa 
only  try  in  a  few  sentences  to  say  what  is  tho  mood  of  mind  to  which  a 
gives  expression.  It  is  the  expression,  then,  of  a  mind  intensely  in  k'Tf 
with  beauty,  possessed  with  the  intimate  and  ideal  passion  of  beauty 
above  all  other  passions,  and  feeling  ill  at  case  in  the  society  aoUMg 
which  it  exists.  I)'Albert,  the  hero,  is  as  full  of  nnsatislied  longio^w 
any  Bene  or  Wortber.  When  any  one  of  his  longings  does  get  realMIt 
he  is  horrified  by  the  little  pleasure  which  tho  realisation  brings  hsm. 
He  is  haunted  by  the  desiro  of  loving ;  he  trios  to  love ;  bat  be  Is  so 
made  that  what  he  can  alono  really  love  must  be  ideal  beaoty,  tkat 
is,  in  his  sense,  physical  beauty  ideally  perfect.  His  pa&ion  for  tldiigs 
physically  beautiful  has  complotoly  thrust  out  all  moral  distinetioos  m 
to  himself  or  others  ;  they  have  no  room  in  his  nature.  They  baffle  aftd 
escape  him  as  much  as  if  he  hnd  been  a  Pagan  in  Pagan  times.  And  jil 
bo  cannot  got  altogether  rid  of  the  centuries  fdnoe  Paganism,  and  of  tchal 
they  havo  brought ;  ho  is  enough  of  a  modem  to  bo  djstarbed  bf  tfai 
sense  of  his  own  corruption,  his  depravation  from  tho  monJ  po£at  sf 
Tiow,  and  cannot  nnderstand  how  it  can  have  grown  upon  him.  Amwl 
tho  flux  and  nothingnesB  of  life  nnd  all  things,  ho  carries  about  io 
own  consciousness  thia  one  inalterable  and  insniiablo  craving  After  beaotyj 
TliMBO  nro  the  two  sentiments  which  pottaei^ss  him  nud  in  whidi  bo  reaHy  Iitm 
— the  sentiment  of  atomic  flax  and  instability  in  the  world,  as  HsnidHaf 
bold  it,  and  the  sentiment  of  bcaaty  and  its  wonhip  as  those  were  known 
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in  Plato's  time.  To  be  himself  the  perfeciiou.of  beauty,  or  if  not  that, 
as  next  best,  to  embitico  and  possess,  whatever  is  that  perfection,  daring 
the  brief  momontfl  while  perfection  lasts,  is  the  onA  thing  that  eon  give  him 
peace.  He  is  a  son]  bom  ont  of  its  time ;  he  ought  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  antiqae  age  of  Greece ;  then  he  would  have  boon  face  to  face  with, 
beautj,  and  might  have  possessed  it.  Kow,  he  hunts  it  np  and  down, 
dreams  after  it,  tries  to  satisfy  himself  with  that  which  ho  thinks  re- 
sembles it,  but  is  perpetually  disappointed.  In  his  pursuit  of  his  ideal,  he 
flings  Liniself  into  many  enjo\'ment6,  and  catc-hes  hold  of  many  sembloiiceSi 
whereby  his  life  looks  from  the  outaido  Like  that  of  any  vulgar  voluptuary ; 
but  in  hia  heart  he  is  never  cheated ;  in  his  inmost  self  is  always  misisrable 
and  always  hungry  after  something  else. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  that  is  the  expression  of  a  perfectly  sincere 
passion  of  the  human  spirit  in  a  certain  phase,  and  that  it  is  expressed 
here  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  intensity.  There  is  as  little 
doubt,  we  should  say,  that  the  human  spirit  made  for  thut  phase  of  passion 
is  mode  also  to  forget  the  ideal  of  its  longing,  and  by  dogreoa  to  content 
itself  with  the  semblances.  It  has  began  by  confounding  the  worship  of 
beauty  with  the  claim  to  possess  it.  Might  not  one  say  : — "  The  beanty 
in  people  or  things  tliat  is  good  for  anyone  in  life  is  a  relative  and 
terrene  thing,  dependent  on  a  hondred  associations  and  accidents  in 
the  case  of  each  individual,  and  necessarily  very  different  firom  that 
beauty  in  people  and  things  which  may  be  the  just  ideal  and  good  for 
everyone  to  worship  in  imagination  and  to  admire  in  art.  The  mind 
which  has  found  out  the  particular  human  or  natural  beauty  that  suits 
it  best  in  life,  will  endeavour  to  live  in  possessior)  of  that  beauty,  and 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  who  shall  also  live  earh  in  possession!  so 
fur  OS  may  be,  of  the  beauty  which  is  individually  best  for  them.  And 
each  and  all  may  so  take  their  part  in  ndiniration  of  the  snpreme  ideals  of 
huouin  and  natural  beanty,  in  so  far  as  art  and  the  imagination  shall  have 
been  able  to  reftliee  them.  The  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  which  will  put 
np  with  nothing  but  the  snpreme  ideal' for  its  own  individual  shore,  and 
wants  its  own  self  to  embrace  and  be  possessed  of  and  identified  in  life 
with  the  things  which  are  only  realised  by  art  at  its  perfection  and 
imagination  at  its  highest — that  mind  is  certainly  in  dauger.  It  is  in 
danger  of  snatching  at  semblances  until  it  satiates  itself  with  thorn,  and 
forgets  the  ideal.  That  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  falling  complacontly  into 
the  snares  of  volgar  voluptuousness,  vulgar  magniQcenco,  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion. The  '  marble,  purple,  and  gold '  of  its  dreams,  the  absolute  '  form, 
colour,  and  light '  which  it  has  craved  to  possess  for  its  own,  are  apt  to 
fade  in  the  Inxurions  realities  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  inconceivable 
goddess  of  its  search  is  apt  to  disappear  in  one  or  many  of  tho  courtesans 
oftheQuartier  Br^da." 

And  now  we  haro  said  it.  The  dreaming  d'Albort  is  apt  to  become 
the  enjoying  Fortnnio.  Dreams  of  that  complexion  stand  halfway  be- 
tween the  umauthropic  reveries  of  the  beginning  of  tho  ceutory,  between 
Werther,  Childu  Harold,  and  Reni5,  and  the  practical  luiuriea  and  ^(^m'^^ 
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oontnries  and  the  thoughts  of  death,  perhups  the  gfaoula  and 
ideas  are  the  nataral  coaoterpart  of  his  other  idoas*  the  predoDuaitifl| ' 
and  fasciDntiug  idoaa  of  physical  porfoction  and  eojoynient  iHitck  "m 
have  seen  in  him.  Thai  poem  was  called  La  C<nHMir  df  la  Mmi, 
and  is  generally  pointed  to  as  hia  masterpiece  in  poetry.  The'poel  gOMift 
a  cemetery  on  the  Jour  iltus  Mortx  ;  ho  is  fnll  of  anqoiet  hamitiii^i  mI 
qaestionings ;  ho  orerhoarfi  a  dialogno  between  a  corpse  and  the  von; 
it  is  the  meeting  place  of  life  and  corruption ;  it  is  like  Juliei't  hatm 
vision  of  bow  it  vrill  be  with  her  in  the  charuel-hoase  amoog  Um  boMi 
He  goes  home,  and  presently  the  shades  of  some  mighty  dead  appear  tote 
questioned  by  him.  Uaphael  appears,  and  tells  him  of  the  noUiifligDMi  <f 
art ;  Fanst,  and  tolls  him  of  the  nothingness  of  knowledge  ;  Don  Jwi^ 
of  the  nothingness  of  love ;  Napoleon,  of  the  nothingness  of  eofiia 
And  so  he  turns,  none  the  wiAer,  to  the  pleasnre  of  the  boor,  Tbtk  if 
almost  the  last  appoarnucc  in  his  writings  of  the  hangrT.  the  melandiolyi 
the  embittered,  or  insatiate  spirit.  Ho  deals  afterwards  both  witb  vaarpDV 
EubjectSt  and  with  subjects  that  are  supernatural  and  gboeUy  in  tbt 
modern  spiritualistic  sense ;  bat  he  deals  with  them  by  way  of  iwia^w^ 
Uon  and  dcBcriptiun  ;  not  any  longer  by  way  of  specalation  or  metapkjM 
brooding.  The  ComMy  of  DeiUh  is  a  fine  poem,  especially  rich  in  tai^ 
after  the  author's  manner  ;  but,  after  granting  the  undeniable  digidfcjr  flf 
its  general  conception,  not  perhaps  rich  enough  in  tbougbts  of  a  Mb- 
stance  to  sustain  the  images.  Meanwhile  its  author  ^vaa  still  &&!■(  te 
make  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  was  making  his  repatatioo  h  • 
writer  of  prose  tales  and  criticisms.  He  was  engaged  ad  a  contiibnkr 
by  Nestor  Roqueplan  as  well  as  by  Balzac.  And  then,  in  18S7»  be^aaUi 
connection  \s'ith  the  /*rrs.tr,  of  which  Kmiie  de  Qirardiu  was  the  %&m% 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  was  his  M-ife — tbe  bwiutiflil 
Delphino  Gay,  at  that  moment  hovering  between  hfer  flrst  ebaradv^f 
Corinna  and  Patriot  Muse,  and  her  later  one  of  socoal  and  sattrie  ssnjat 
Upon  the  Pre^nf  Gautier  worked  for  seventeen  years;  passing  in  1859  li 
the  staff  of  the  Mouiteur, 

He  began  with  articles  on  Delacroix's  frescoes  at  the  Chamber  of  DsfD* 
ties.  His  tastes  in  art  were  tolerably  eclectic,  and  his  crilioism  ooBRStcd 
tuuch  rather  in  sympatlioticolly  describing  and  realising  tho  aspeal  of  s 
picture  than  in  judging  or  olastilhiog  it.  Delacroix,  as  tha  r«OQgBi8i4 
king  of  the  romantics  in  fine  ait,  of  course  commanded  bis  ofidsl 
fiol&iiges.  But  his  natural  sympathies  inclined  much  more  towards  logns 
.and  abstract  form.  The  romantic  movement  had  had  half  its  atlxac^OD 
for  him  as  a  road  to  real  antiquity  and  to  Greece.  Ingres  seezotd  Is 
realise  bis  old  Greek  dreams ;  and  it  is  Ingres  whom  ho  by  and  b^r  spnsti 
of,  whenever  tho  chance  prcseuts  itself,  with  the  most  of  real  ooLbiisdasB. 
Tho  only  form  of  art  \«ith  which  ho  could  by  no  mosxts  ^iDpatbiM» 
and  of  whicli,  in  npito  o(  his  hnbit  iu  latter  years  of  speaking  miil  ol 
everybody,  hu  could  huriily  bring  himself  to  speak  with  toleratioo,  was 
that  of  Coorbet  and  the  realists.  He  cared  not  a  jot  for  thoir  potitkal 
and  social  theories ;  his  idea  of  art  Wi0  Bometluiig  beantiAil  and  batter 
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than  natoro ;  he  ooold  not  stand  an  art  irhich  seemed  to  him  wnntoDly  to 
diBgaiBe  nature  for  the  worse.  His  criticiBma  ou  art  and  schools  of  art 
have  been  collected  into  vorioas  volaiueSr  bat  not  with  any  approach  to 
complotcDOBS.  There  is  also  a  series  of  six  volnmes,  pnblished  at  Brussels, 
of  dromutic  and  operatic  criticisms,  collected  from  the  prodigious  resalts 
of  his  joornalisUc  industry  in  that  depnrtment;  and  these,  though  not 
Tolomes  to  bo  read  through,  are  full  of  interest,  and  of  examples  of  high 
crlticLsm  conveyed  with  the  facile  ihmiliahty  of  the  master. 

That,  however,  is  the  every-day  Gautier,  with  "whom  we  have  pro- 
mised not  to  -occupy  oaraelves — as  indeed  there  is  not  space  to  occupy 
ourselves  with  him  if  we  would.  His  every-day  work  was,  howeyer,  his 
principal  occupation  henceforward.  Ho  lived  a  joyous  life,  in  the  company 
of  artifite,  actresBes,  men  of  lutters — the  fascinating  Bohemia  of  Paris  in 
its  most  fhsAiDatiDg  moment.  In  the  company,  it  ehonid  also  be  said 
that  he  lived,  of  eats,  dogs,  pouies,  and  white  rats ;  for  ho  wa«  a  great 
lover  and  penetrating  observer  of  animals.  They  play  a  part  in  almost 
all  his  tales,  and  are  treated  with  a  kind  of  humorous  and  genial  tender- 
ness which  they  have  hardly  received  from  any  other  writer.  One  of 
the  most  dolightfol  of  his  lighter  books  is  called  Mtt  Mihuiijnie  Intiiiu^ 
and  describes  the  succession  and  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  his  own 
fonr-foot  favourites.  Ill  IRIO  a  new  tnm  is  given  to  his  life,  and  a 
new  uxereiso  found  for  Lis  style,  in  the  first  of  his  journeys  abroad. 
From  the  day  of  that  tour  in  Spain,  he  becomes  a  sworn  travellor,  and 
is  ready  to  quit  the  Boulevards  and  the  fireside  whenever  ho  can  get 
the  chance.  He  goes  to  Algeria,  and  comes  back  in  triumph,  one 
of  two  survivors  out  of  five  amateurs  that  had  followed  the  cam- 
paign of  Marshal  Bugeaud  in  1845.  *'  He  came  back  to  Paris/* 
says  M.  Bainte-Beuve,  **  in  an  Arab  dress,  with  a  fez  on  his  head, 
a  bumouB  round  him,  and  a  lioness  cub  between  his  knees  on  the 
top  of  the  diligence.  He  looked  like  a  lion  himself;  tanned  and  tawny, 
with  fiaahing  eyes.  I  see  him  now,  as  ho  looked  at  that  fortunate  hour  of 
bis  life,  in  all  the  strength  and  pride  of  his  second  youth,  in  the  fulness 
and  opulence  of  manhood ;  breathing  in  life  with  full  lungs,  full  chest,  and 
-wearing  a  piece  of  I  know  not  what  rich  purple  upon  that  ample  dilated 
bosom.*'  M.  Sainte-Beuvo  is  Boldom  so  lyrical.  It  seems,  then,  that 
I'heophile  GauUer,  in  his  thirty-fiflh  year,  has  gone  near  to  realise  in  his 
own  person  the  ideal  of  hia  dreams  at  twenty-four.  In  his  writings,  also, 
D'Albert  is  dead ;  Fortunio  only  surs-ives.  Prosperity,  the  positive  and 
practical  enjoyments  and  splendours  of  the  time,  occupy  them  nearly  alone. 
Or  if  ho  deals  with  things  melancholy  and  sepulchral,  it  is,  as  we  have 
said,  with  hia  imagination  only,  and  for  the  communication  of  the  artistic 
fn'MOn,  Then  comes  the  pohtical  revolution  of  '48-'49,  which  niins,  bat 
docs  not  interest  him.  Hl»  occupies  hjmself  with  writing  a  new  volume, 
the  most  finished  and  ex«|uisitc  example  of  even  his  finished  and  exquisite 
art  in  literary  execution.  The  book  of  *'  Enamels  and  Comoos  '*  is  Hko 
its  name.  It  does  not  present  us  with  any  particularly  new  or  illumi- 
Bating  thoughts,  but  with  a  succession  of  artistic  fancies  and  images  the 
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most  subtly  and  perfectly  redaced  into  worde.  The  opening  slanzM  an 
aa  good  as  any.  The  poet  takes  that  idea  of  the  flax  and  chaogo  of  temiu 
things,  which  wo  have  sometimes  encoantered  in  his  writings  under  a  1ms 
material  aspect ;  and  plays  with  it  in  this  delicate  fashion,  by  trmy  U 
explaining  the  secret  affinities  of  spirit  with  spirit : — 


J 


In  the  pible  of  nii  ancient  (cniptc,  n^iuiist  tlic  azure  ot  tlio  AUicnljin  iky, 
blocks  of  niwble  have  once  drcnmcd  llicir  -white  .(Iroains  fide  hj  nidc. — TVo 
penrU  have  talked  on  anknown  langiiapc  to  each  ochor  &s  they  \ny  whclfoed  a^ea  Icmg 
bcnc&th  the  irarcs. — Tn*o  rofir<4  tJint  bltntmcd  in  a  gnnlcn  of  Granada,  wlica  BoMhdil 
was  kin^.  have  wliiiijiered  to  ouc  uDolUer  its  they  tHswcd  iu  the  fountaiii  spray. — Two 
white  doTCS,  white  with  pink  feet,  have  rnoslcd  la  one  ucst  together  amoog  Hm 
cnpolas  of  Venice,  on  an  evening  of  May. — ilarblo,  pearl,  rose,  and  dove,  all  one 
diswlve,  ail  disappear.  The  pearl  melts,  the  marldc  crashea  down,  the  flower  wii 
the  bird  flics  away. — They  ore  rcsolveilt  and  all  their  particles  go  back  into  tiM 
crucible,  and  join  the  nni vernal  substance  mnile  up  of  fornix  in  ful^ion. — By  aloiv 
morpfaoaca,  they  rcfafthion  themsolves  each  under  a  new  likeness ;  while 
rcncwc4  in  white  flesh,  red  roMa  in  red  Itpa. — The  dovcA  coo  Bf;aiR  witKin  the 
of  young  lovers  ;  the  {Xiarls  reappear  where  the  Icetli  of  a  maiden  smile  and 
Uonce  those  sympathies,  hence  the  cmnjmUivc  tweetnoss,  whereby  soola  ara 
aware  and  know  each  other  for  siKteni. —Obedient  to  the  snirnnons  of  a  scent,  a 
colour,  atom  is  drawn  to  atom  as  the  bcc  to  the  flower. — The  heart  rememben  by^ 
dreams  of  tlio  temple  front  or  the  ocean  floor,  or  flower  talk  beside  the  cxystal 
tain,  or  billings  and  fluttehngs  among  the  domes  with  their  gilded  balls; 
faithful  ntitms  find  one  another  out  and  lore  agnin. — Forgotten  Love  wakes  np, 
is  a  vagne  new  birth  of  the  post  ;  the  flnwcr  inhaler  and  knows  Its  own  sweetom 
the  ripe  lip. 

,  Both  in  sentiment  and  execution  this  litUe  masterpiece  rcnundft  ona  ia 
some  degree  of  Heine,  but  not  in  such  n  way  as  to  discredit  its  own  origioaii^. 
The  time  of  the  "  Emaux  ct  ComL^es  "  was  also  the  time  of  Gaatier*a  fint 
acqnaintanco  with  Baudelaire,  the  foremost  of  the  group  of  joung  poeb 
who  reverenced  him  as  their  master,  as  the  parfait  mafjiden  c4  WUf^ 
frain;ais4's,  and  carried  out  with  abaolate  completenesa  his  maxims  o^ 
art  for  art,  and  the  indifTcrcnco  of  social  and  political  coDComa.  I^iia 
ia  not  the  plnco  to  attempt  any  estixuate  of  Baudelaire's  geoiuB ;  only 
to  point  again  to  the  memoir  of  him  by  Gauticr,  which  heada  tbo  fifft 
Toltuuo  of  his  collected  works,  as  containing  at  onco  the  ftnalyaU  asd 
the  defence  of  the  school,  and  as  a  complcto  exhibition,  by  a  T"airt€r  who 
has  the  right  to  speak,  of  what  the  arts  of  the  modem  world  are  booDii 
according  to  that  echooli  to  come  to.  The  piece  may  stand  bo«td«  tba 
author's  memoir  of  Balzac,  and  his  slighter  notice  of  Heine  (profixa^  U 
the  French  edition  of  the  I'rixttiiliter)  as  the  best  examples  of  liia 
in  the  sympathetic  criticism  of  contemporary  literatnro  and  moQ  of  li 
Under  the  Empire  Gautior  was  loyal  and  perfectly  contented, 
romance  ideals  had  run  more  and  more  on  the  pomps  and  splmidoan 
Ancient  empires  in  their  decadence,  on  pictures  and  displayfl  of  luznrv 
opulent  gurgoousnoss.  All  that  he  now  saw  reiiliftcd  and  was 
embrace  tmdcr  the  Second  Empire.  AMiatovcr  there  was  of  vol] 
voloptuouB  in  tbo  predilections  of  his  genius,  the  new  r^'jipn^  Mia«cx«d  k>» 
And  ao,  be  became  the  feniUetoniBt  of  the  Moniuur,    Tbo  pnxlacliooi 
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criticiFms,  romances,  and  travels,  Trent  on  space.  For  ho  bad  kept  np 
his  pnseion  of  travel,  and  gone  to  Italy,  tu  Uaesia,  to  Constftntinoplo 
and  Greece,  always  bringing  back  bis  geniul  and  pictureeqne  account  of 
Ecenefl,  inbahituntf ,  and  voiks  of  art.  Epbcmerol  iiNork  IcR  bim  Lordly 
any  time  fur  permanent  work.  In  18G3  bu  was  at  last  got  into  a  eomor 
by  a  pabliaber,  and  made  to  produce  a  romanco  tbat  bnd  actaally  been 
advertised  five-ond-twonty  years  before.  Lf  Capiiniiie  Fntttusc  is  in 
some  senses  the  most  remarkable  of  bis  longer  works.  Tbe  writer  has 
put  himself  back  into  tbo  current  of  romantic  feeling  at  tbo  moment  of 
its  firet  entl^nsiasm,  and  written  a  historical  talc,  or  ratber  a  talo  of 
manners,  of  tbo  reign  of  Lewis  XHI.  wilb  an  astonishing  exuberance  of 
power,  bomour,  and  Bpirit.  His  early  Bludics  seem  ns  if  tboy  bad  been 
fermenting  in  bis  mind  ever  sinco,  and  be  exhibits  a  perfect  command 
and  flaoncy  in  the  use  of  tbo  language  of  Ihut  age.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  artistically  constructed  story ;  inasmuch  as  evorytbiug 
happens  d  souhait  in  tbe  simplest  way.  As  in  tbe  talcs  of  one's  child- 
hood, the  hero  turns  out  unexpectedly  a  marvoUoos  and  unrivalled  fencer, 
the  heroine  turns  out  by  surprise  tbo  danghtor  of  a  great  noble,  every- 
thing goes  by  magic,  exactly  ns  one  would  have  it.  But  the  spirit  and 
the  colour,  the  infinite  piuturesquenes?,  tbe  energy,  the  eloquence,  the 
quaintuesB  and  buoyant  railler}^ — in  virtue  of  all  tbcBO  it  is  a  work  of 
genius  if  any  story  ever  was. 

There  is  nothing  very  important  of  Gautier's  production  to  record 
after  that.  And  if  there  were,  we  have  not  pretended  to  have  made  any 
approach  to  a  complete  record  of  what  be  produced,  even  in  his  more 
serious  and  intimate  vein.  AVo  have  passed  over  bis  admirable  volume  of 
retrospective  criticisms,  published  in  1811,  and  called  L^s  Ototesqncs, 
That  contams  a  sympathetic  and  brilliant  accouut^ — not,  it  is  said,  at  all 
times  absolutely  accurate — of  a  miscellaneouB  handful  of  those  French 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cenluries,  who  bad  been  tbe  gods 
of  the  young  Romantics  fifteen  years  before.  We  have  passed  over  the 
Jtomunc*  of  the  Mummy t  and  the  later  spiritnaliatic  novel  called  "  Spirite/* 
We  have  only  tried  to  give  a  fragmentary  idea  of  Gautier,  as  in  his  life  a 
personage  passing  out  of  tbe  conflicts  of  the  romantic  movement,  in  which 
he  had  been  a  leader,  into  a  career  of  robust  and  radiant  physical  life  and 
eager  enjoyment,  of  many  friendships  and  tbe  unbounded  homage  of  the 
young ;  as,  in  letters  a  poet  tind  prose  lyrist,  who,  having  helped  to  revive 
the  post,  and  to  liberate  the  muses  of  bis  country,  and  having  early 
acquired  a  consummate  power  in  tbe  new  style  which  he  and  his  com- 
peers had  created,  gave  a  perfect  expression  early  in  his  career  to  some 
of  the  most  singular  phases  of  modem  imuginatlvo  passion,  and  later 
to  some  of  tbe  most  Blriking  phenomena  of  modoi-n  practical  luxury  and 
research  of  seneatioo,  as  a  narrator  tbe  easiest  and  most  vivid,  and  ns  a 
critical  and  descriptive  writer,  tbo  most  lively,  the  moat  genial  and  gay, 
the  richest  in  bis  colouring,  and  moet  pliant  in  his  appreciations,  of  any 
in  an  uge  of  eminent  ourratuis,  criticHi  and  dcscribors. 
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m?  past  nutomn  has  been  rather  uDUsaally  fertile  in  topics  of 
interest.  We  havo  had  a  Lijf  of  Captftin  ySirnjat^  the  greats 
naval  novelists.  And  we  have  bad  a  controversy  about  the  baHding  of 
iroQckds,  which  has  once  more  served  to  show  in  vhat  anccrlainty  Qis 
"wbolo  sabjcct  is  involved  :  how  dit!icalt  it  is  to  Imow  what  an  ironclad 
onght  to  be ;  or  to  conjecture,  however  vognely,  when  we  are  likclr  Xn 
hit  upon  anything  Like  a  permanent  type.  It  is  by  putting  in  joiU- 
position  such  very  rUflbrent  writings  as  Captain  Marryat's  novels,  aad  Mr. 
Heed's  letters  to  The  Timvs^  that  we  best  see  the  change  which  baa  com* 
over  the  Navy  during  a  aiugle  generation.  Both  are  excellent  In  their 
way ;  both  engage  the  public  attention,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  tech&ual 
element.  But  the  interest  of  EngUshmen  in  the  Navy,  in  MartjAt'^s  tisna^ 
was  altogether  human  and  historical,  whereas  now  it  has  become  BMinh 
mechanical  and  scientific.  Everybody  is  confident — justly  confident,  say 
we — that  the  ofBcers  of  the  service  are  Just  as  good  men  as  their  an«e«U>tt. 
But  the  service  itself  is  in  a  period  of  transition,  and  is  changing  ttt 
whole  material  form  month  by  month.  The  question,  what  vaiietiea  of 
personal  character  it  presents,  hardly  excites  curiosity.  But  how  doM 
the  box  turret  surpass  the  cylindrical  revolving  torrot  ?  how  many  inehea 
of  iron  plating  will  stop  a  400-pound  shot  ?  what  ia  the  superiority  of  a 
twin  screw  ?  and  what  can  an  ironclad  do  under  sail  ? — These  are  tbe 
characteristic  and  pressing  enquiries  of  the  actual  period.  It  occurs  ia 
ns,  that  while  they  are  pending — and  seeing  that  they  are  entirely  matten 
for  experts,  and  even  a  trifle  dull — it  occurs  to  ns,  we  say,  that  a  glaim 
back  at  the  old  naval  world,  suggested  by  the  biography  of  its  best 
painter,  will  not  bo  without  refreshment  to  the  general  reader  of  Ibt 
period.  We  are  not  of  a  sentimental  turn,  bat  we  cannot  help  thSiAtng 
that  the  general  reader  of  inmtical  tastes  will  be  in  a  bad  way  anloss  bl 
eonragoonsly  revertji  to  the  masters  of  a  past  age.  Dibdin'a  ^oa^gj^  sit 
almost  as  forgotten  as  Pibdin's  singing.  The  nautical  dnuna  bM 
poriflhed  in  spite  of  T.  P.  Cooke's  Irgacy  ;  and  a  hompipo  will  aooa  b*  si 
obsolete  as  a  minuet.  Where  is  the  Greenwich  pensioner,  veotinlefl  by 
Cockneys? — that  ^^>     '  >.  by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  always  bssa 

in  the  wry  battle  \\\^  interested  his  hearers — who  had  eoatmvil  l4 

be  drafted  from  Jcrria'e  licet,  in  which  he  had  fought  at  St.  ViaeiQl 
(February,  1797).  in  time  to  fight  under  I^uuoan,  at  Catnpankwt 
(October  same  year),  and  yet  to  be  back  in  the  Meditorra&cati  In  tuns  ftiS 
the  Kilo,  the  year  following  ?  Ilis  Cfreonnich  Palace — and  alas  1  too,  la 
some  CHSL'H,  bin  Greenwich  wife — knows  him  no  more,  and  his  ri 
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wAsM  on  rural  bumpkins,  poBsiblv  grudging  him  Us  beer,  in  the  obscure 
village  where  he  moulders  on  his  littla  pension.  That  loss,  and  with 
even  more  compoeure,  the  loss  of  T.  P.  Cooke  himself,  the  well  regulated 
rniud  con  boar.  But  the  good  naval  uoveUsts — »uch  men  as  BmolleU» 
Marn*at,  Fcnimore  Cooper,  ilicbael  Scott,  Herman  Mttlville — some  leaser 
oneSf  too,  like  Chaniicr  and  Glascock — thoao  are  men  of  a  different  kidney. 
Thoir  novels  ^ve  life  to  our  history,  and  claim  an  honourable  thongh 
modest  rank  in  our  literature. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of  those  writers,  fitful  glimpses 
of  the  British  manner  are  seen  in  old  books.  The  character  is  a«  old  as 
oar  race,  the  best  part  of  which  has  lived  within  the  smell  of  salt  waUr 
ever  since  we  have  anj  memory  of  it.  llie  Noracmxui,  in  a  wolf-skin 
jacket,  polishing  his  butlloaxe  as  the  vessel  steorod  for  the  mouth  of  tho 
Seinoi  was  probably  as  good  a  seaman  as  has  over  appeared  since.  Tho 
sqnadron  which  weathered  a  gale  oS  tho  Spanish  coast  on  its  way  lo  join 
King  Ilichard  at  Marseilles,  in  llliO,  must  bnvo  been  handled  with  skill 
ns  well  03  pluclc,  and  did  not  owe  its  safety  only  to  the  blessed  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who  is  well  known  to  havu  appeared  and  said 
words  of  comfort  over  tho  raging  sea.  But  the  first  poitrait,  we  think,  of 
an  individaal  British  tar  in  fiction,  is  the  woU-koown  Shipmau  of  Chaucer, 
the  Adam  of  all  uur  uovetiBts,  no  h&H  than  of  all  our  poets  : — 

Tho  bote  sonuncr  hodde  miulo  hiB  bowo  ol  browa  ; 
Anii  certainly  Uc  wn-*  a  go<xl  felflw. 
ful  many  a  dranclu  of  win  he  Imddc  draw 
From  Burdcux-word,  while  thai  the  chapman  elope 
Of  nice  conscience  tokc  he  no  kepe. 
•  •  •  ■  • 

Hardy  he  was  sod  wito,  I  undertake  : 

With  many  a  tempciit  baddc  his  bcrd  be  shako. 

There  is  a  family  likeness  between  this  worthy  and  all  his  successors 
since ;  and  the  remarkable  expression  of  Clarendon,  that  **  the  seamen 
Are  a  nation  by  themselves,"  shows  how  distinct  a  type  they  were  at  an 
pfriod.    Tho  naval  officer  proper  formed  himself  very  gradually,  tho 

itary  and  seafaring  liucs  running  parallel  for  n  long  time  before  they 
coalsBCfld.  And  the  earlier  works  of  fiction  in  which  seamen  appear — 
OnUivfr's  Travi'h  and  Eohinnon  Cnwi^ — deal  with  tbcm  as  tmvcllers 
rather  than  ns  seamen.  To  the  political  object  of  Swift,  and  tho 
moral  object  of  Defoe,  the  nautical  element  was  of  little  importance. 
A  casual  joko  at  a  "  tarpaulin  "  satisfied  tho  wits  of  those  times.  No 
sea  officer  put  his  legs  under  the  tabic  of  the  Bp«ctator  Club,  or  steered 
tho  boat  in  which  Belinda  lauucHed  herself  on  the  bosom  of  tho  silver 
Thames.  When  Congreve  wanted  to  describe  tho  lowest  depth  of  ill- 
brooding,  ho  described  somebody  as  having  come  home  polished  like  a 
skipper  from  a  whaling  cruise.  And  tho  monument  to  Sir  Clondesley 
Shovel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  draws  little  £rom  Addison  but  a  reflection 
on  tho  impropriety  of  adorning  th^  good  old  geaman  with  a  too  ekborato 
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wig.  Tbo  Navy  was  still  a  yoong  and  growing  power,  impcrfeciJy  orguoMlf 
ftcd  imperfectly  recognised  ;  yet  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  it  hai 
never  surpassed  the  service  whicb  boat  Ibo  Dutch  under  the  Comowft- 
wealth  and  the  Spaniards  under  Elizabeth.  Nay,  by  proper  eikjoiiy,  »« 
shoald  find  among  the  Bea  oflicere  of  those  ages  men  who  were  Dot  MauMe 
only,  nor  toilful  commandere  only,  but  thinkers  and  discoverers^  poUtieiaas 
and  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Mooson,  Pcnn,  Blake«  Uassell,  and  otbm. 
Our  naval  fiction,  however — the  subject  that  more  immediately  na- 
ccrns  us — only  dates  from  the  period  whou  tho  great-grandfathers  of  oi 
^present  captains  were  on  the  look-out  for  wires.  It  was  in  tho  wistrr 
►1740,  when  the  fleet  of  Sir  Cholonor  Ogle  was  making  ready  to  sail  for 
West  Indies  und  tho  Spanish  Main,  that  a  young  iScotttsh  gent 
Tobias  Smollett,  of  the  SmoUotts  of  Bonhill  in  Dumbartonsblra,  very 
poor,  very  proud,  very  sarcastic,  and  very  brilliant,  but  a,  kindly  man  U 
natiuo,  withal  I  made  his  lirst  studies  of  the  uiarittmo  world  uf  £Uif;laad. 
He  had  como  to  London  with  a  tragedy — and  little  else — is  hla  pockrilf ; 
had  failed  to  make  any  iniprcssion  there  upon  patrons  or  pablisbcn :  nd 
was  now  to  employ  tho  medical  knowlod^  which  ho  had  gained  alGlo*' 
gow,  as  a  "  snrgeou's  mato,"  in  the  service  of  his  Majcftty  King  Oeocge 
tho  Second.  Like  his  national  pymboi,  the  tbi&tlo,  ho  had  a  pri^jvit 
and  prickly  temper,  and  also,  like  that  symbol,  a  little  purple  crown  of 
pootn'.  relieving  the  asperity  with  beauty.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle's  fleet  madi 
its  way  to  tho  Wost  Indies  in  tho  dead  of  winter,  and  arrived  at  Port  RoyiJ. 
Jamaica,  on  the  20th  January,  1741.  Here  Admiral  Vcmon  was  waiting 
for  it,  to  assist  in  tho  Spanish  War  begun  in  1730.  This  wus  the  war 
satirically  called  the  "  Jenkins's-Kar "  War.  It  has  tmdorgODB  aomo 
revolutions  of  opinion.  At  first  it  was  immensely  popular.  Later,  it  wu 
repented  of  and  condemned.  Later  still,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  reodorrd 
necessary  by  the  obstinate  BelJihhn&ss  which  made  the  Spaniards,  tboogh 
incapable  of  developing  the  South  Auicriciin  trade  themselves,  intoleraat 
of  its  development  by  higher  races.  Their  ijUfiniu'COitas  had  so  bahawnl 
to  English  trading  vessels,  that  the  English  were  furious ;  and  when 
Vcmon  took  Porto  Bollo  in  December,  173!),  ho  bccamo  suddenly  the 
popular  man  in  the  nation. 

Tho  rest  of  Vernon's  performances  in  that  war,  with  Ihu  di«i 
tatlllt  of  the  expedition  against  Carlhagona  (March -April,  1741),  is  wrill*n 
lifjdcriik  lUmhtn.  That  father  of  our  sea  novels  is  historicnl  and  biographi- 
cal— rtnf,  therefore,  in  the  best  sense — from  first  to  lost.  Roderick  U 
Tobias  Smollett  himself,  llodarick's  grandfather  a  Smollett's  own  grand- 
lather.  Wo  may  bo  perfectly  snro  that  Lieotennnt  Bowhng,  and  Mackshane. 
tho  sui^gcon,  Mx.  Morgan,  tho  surgeon's  first  mate,  and  the  immorto]  Com- 
modore Tronuion  of  atiothcr  novel,  were  just  as  much  on  board  that  fleei 
as  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle*  Admiral  Vernon,  and  Captnin  Knowlcs.  TmthfnhMM 
is  stamped  on  every  line,  and  the  rough,  hard,  linitid  life — that  a 
brcil  in  our  present  Navy  looLit  bock  to  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  to 
autodiiuvion  atatc  of  things — is  seasoned  with  a  humour  the  Mrong 
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of  which  ia  ftbsotutely  oeeesRary  to  senson  materials  tbcmttolves  so  connw 
and  dry.  There  is  none  of  tho  romanco  of  the  Boa  in  Smollett.  It  is  down- 
right Dutch  painting  of  tho  inner  life  of  a  man-of-war  that  he  gives  us ; 
and  that  from  tho  point  of  view  not  of  a  seaman,  but  of  a  man  of  another 
profession  placed  among  seamen  by  accident,  and  regarding  them  from  tho 
critical  height  of  snperior  brains  and  education.  What  his  domestic  exlsteuco 
was  in  the  potiition  of  surgeon's  mate  tvo  may  gather  from  the  mess  of 
those  officers  in  an  eighty-gun  sbip  as  described  by  Roderick  Random  : — 

VCc  heard  tho  boiitswtt'm  [>\\)t  to  ilioner,  nnd  iintncdiatcU'  the  boy  bclunging  tA>Dur 
mesa  ran  to  llic  hx-kcr,  fmni  wlienee  he  carried  oir  a  large  wooden  platter,  oiiJ  in  & 
few  minutes  irtorDcd  with  it  full  of  btjilcd  pcnw.  crying  ''Srulilingti  "  ull  the  way  u 
hecamo.  The  clotli.consistiu;; of  apiece  of  aa  old  sail,  was  iustantly  laid,  covered 
with  three  plates,  which,  by  the  coloai',  I  could  with  difficulty  discern  to  be  metAlt 
nnd  as  many  spoons  of  the  same  cmnpofiitiaa,  two  of  uhicit  were  cnrtailed  in  tbo 
hoiulleii,  ftod  the  other  abrid^a'd  in  tlie  lip.  Mr.  Morgan  himself  coridied  this  moM 
with  a  lump  of  tolt  batter,  scoopdl  from  an  old  gallipot,  aTid  a  handful  of  onions 
shorn,  with  some  poumled  pepper.  .  .  .  My  matsmatcK  cat  heartily,  and  odviscl 
roe  to  follow  their  example,  as  it  was  banyan  day,  and  we  eonid  have  no  meat  till 
next  noon.  .  .  .  They  told  nie  that  on  Momlnys,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  tlto 
ship*!!  company  bod  no  ollowanin:  of  meat,  and  that  these  meagre  days  were  called 
banynn  day  a. 

Tho  modioal  officers  were  called  to  their  duties  in  the  following 
manner : — 

At  A  »rtaio  hour  in  tho  mnmlng  the  hoy  of  the  mcM  went  t*mui\  all  the  decks, 
ami,  ringing  a  flraall  hand  bcll,  and  in  rhymes  compmctl  for  tlie  ix>casion,  invited  all 
tfaoets  who  bad  soncs  to  repair  ItcTun:  the  mast,  where  one  of  Llie  doctor's  mates  ot- 
tODtled  witli  applications  to  dress  them. 

Various  refreslimenta  now  obsolete,  such  as  **  salmagundi  '*  and 
'*  bambo,"  receive  honourable  mention  from  Roderick.  And  wc  may 
aild,  from  other  authority,  that  *'grog"  and  sea  novels  came  into  the 
world  at  the  same  time.  Admiral  Vernon  was  the  first  ofHcer  to  serre 
oat  tho  mm  mixed  with  water  in  the  form  still  used — a  curious  coinci- 

dDUCO. 

Tho  most  interesting  naval  character  in  Tioderick  Random  is  the 
hero's  maternal  uncle,  Lieutenant  Bowling.  In  him  Smollett  seized  at 
once,  and  fixed  for  over,  the  old  t>*pe  of  soaman — rongh  as  a  polar  bear, 
brnvo,  Bimple,  kindly — and  out  of  his  element  everywhere  except 
aAoat.  Bowling  has  lefl  his  mark  in  many  a  sea  novel,  the  key  to  bis 
eccentricities  being  that  hot  and  Rncb  as  he,  did  really  live  more  afloat 
than  ashore  ;  and  in  diiys  when  the  shore  life  had  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
the  close  influence  on  the  sea  life  W'hich  it  has  now.  Hence,  of  course, 
hifl  very  language  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  other  people — a  pecu- 
liarity DOW  seen  nowhere  except  in  stage  siiilors,  of  whom  the  world  (as 
we  have  hinted  already)  has  shown  itself  to  bo  fairly  tired — except,  of 
course^  in  such  eiceplional  cases  as  *'  Black-Eyed  Snsan,"  wTitlen  by  a 
mui  of  genius,  who  had  himself  been  at  sea*  Bowling  certainly  carries 
the  habit  of  professioual  speech  as  far  ne  tho  limits  of  art  will  allow.    At 
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the  death-bed  of  the  moan  old  cnnundgoon,  Roderielc  Handom's  gm^ 
father,  Ibo  lienlonant  obserreB,  **  Yes,  yos,  he's  a-goLog;  ihd  tand-cnfai 
will  have  him,  I  see  that ;  his  anchor's  a-pcak,  i*  faith."  Aiid  he  starilM 
the  greedy  relatives,  afler  the  old  man's  death,  with  *' Odd's  fijih!  nor 
sny  dream  is  ont,  for  all  the  world.  I  tbonght  I  stood  upon  the  forocaitk, 
and  saw  a  parcel  of  carrion  crows  foal  of  a  doail  shark  that  floated  aJoag* 
side,  and  the  Devil  perching  upon  our  sprit-sail  yard  in  the  likenrta  of  a 
blue  bear,  who,  d'ye  see,  jumped  overboard  upon  the  carcase,  and  eaniid 
it  to  the  bottom  in  his  cIaws."  Yet  tho  lieutenant  is  a  good  follow,  tal 
of  more  tondemess  than  most  men.  Only  his  own  sort  of  qnnlitios  ire 
precisely  the  opposite  of  those  of  worldlings,  and  hypocrites ;  whil«  h* 
life  and  %yar,  and  the  hardenbg  habits  of  the  servico,  have  mad«  Lin 
indifferent  to  tho  social  softening  down  of  things,  which,  witboat  nmmdw^ 
hearts,  refines  mouuors.  Bowling  blurts  out  what  his  contempomT, 
Lord  ChesterGcld,  might  have  equally  said,  but  in  a  whisper  and  £a  aa 
epigram.  Tho  frankness,  which  is  still  a  marked  characteristic  of  our 
savfti  officers,  is  only  the  freedom  of  the  Bowling  school  straiaod,  as  d 
wore,  through  three  generntions  of  increasing  culture  and  amenity.  Thi 
oak  has  got  polished,  and  that  is  all ;  and  thoro  ia  a  mighty  diOferc] 
iwecn  kinds  of  refinement,  botwcezi  polished  oak  and  veneered  dci 
Commodoro  Trunnion  is,  perhaps,  more  amusing  than  Bowling. 
not  SQch  a  likeable  man ;  and  we  are  even  left  to  doubt  whetber 
wounds  were  all  gained  in  action.  But  how  irresistibly  comic  he  ia  I  His 
beating  to  windward  in  the  lanes,  his  involuntary  part  in  the  fox-hn&t — 
what  capital  specimens  these  are  of  that  hearty  natural  comedy  wfaieb  i* 
good  not  merely  for  the  spirits  and  temper  of  the  reader,  but  fur  his  vcft 
Itmgs  and  digestion.  Without  disparaging  the  charm  of  subtle  onalyt 
of  character,  delicate  tracing  of  sentimeut,  rare,  choice  ea«e  of  wit 
irony — is  it  not  good  for  us  all,  every  now  and  then,  to  go  b:u*k  to  ib< 
ma&ters  who  honestly  devote  themselves  to  giving  us  dowuiigUt  fun  ? 
laugh,  inwardly,  with  the  poetic  and  philosophical  humourists  :  we  Luigbi 
outwardly,  with  Smollett,  and  those  who  resemble  Smollett.  ThexQ 
no  gentle  tickling  about  his  satire.  It  was  all  hard  hitting,  whether 
Bolgect  bo  the  brutal  bullies,  Dr.  Mockslione  and  Captain  OalLhum.  or 
loathsome  fop,  Captain  \Vhit)le,  i-adiant  in  Bilk,  lace,  and  diamond  bucl 
who,  when  Random  comes  to  blood  him,  oxelaimfi,  "Hast  thon 
blooded  anybody  but  brutes  ? — But  I  need  not  ask  thoe,  for  thon  will 
me  a  most  dawnublu  lie."  The  readur  to  whom  such  bubjucts  aro  xam 
Borprised  to  find  in  Smollett  a  daudy  glittering  with  gems,  drenched  wtlh 
essences,  and  talking  like  the  latest  fashion  of  fool  of  quality,  aloogn^ 
the  tarry  vuterans  in  check  shlrls,  odorous  only  of  pitch,  tobacooi  ttd 
rum.     But  the  truth  is,  tliut  this  jnxtnpoEiiion  of  o]  ns  el 

very  ft&eieut  date  in  the  history  of  tlie  Navy,  and  ha  .     _    lijap- 

poored.  There  were  good  otBcera  who  wore  genllemcxi»  and  tfaoro  T«ce 
good  officers  who  were  "tarpauliugs."  But  tho  fools  of  eaeh  type  eop- 
plied  the  comic  material — such  us  the  ^liiiiie  we  have  jost  seen^  <tf  tfct 
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o:ie  sort,  or  the  Oakhma,  to  whose  command  hd  Buccdddfl.  of  ihd  oth^r. 
Both  were  nsaaUy  tyrauU ;  bat  the  best  senmoii  of  tbo  two  was  rather 
the  tyrant  who  Bmelt  of  tar  than  the  t^^rant  who  smolt  of  lavender  waUr. 
In  punting  thoso  queer  portraits,  and  ehowiug  their  action  upon  tho 
life  of  ships  and  squadrons,  the  naval  novelist  becomes  a  contributor  to 
his  conntry's  naval  history.     What  CAn  the  ordinary-  Ued,  make 

of  naval  history,  generally,  with  iU  diagrams  and  t^  i  3 — even  of 

such  excellent  hooks  as  those  of  Jamea,  Captain  Brenton,  or  Admiral 
Ekins  ?  He  mast  make  preparatory  studies  if  he  really  means  to  read 
them.  Bat  in  a  good  eea  novel,  a  sea  fight  la  made  living  and  iutcUigiblc, 
and  the  kind  of  men  that  tbo  lighters  warn  is  brought  home  to  him  with 
a  reality  beyond  the  historian's  roach.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Carlyie,  in  his 
groat  work  on  Frederick,  has  to  touch  ou  the  Carihagcna  expedition,  ho 
qaotcs  Roderick  Ilamiom  tis  ihc  best  authurlty  on  the  eubject.  Agaio, 
the  working  of  the  sy^tom  by  which  tbo  Navj*  has  at  different  times  been 
governed  is  admirably  illustrated  in  such  novels.  \Miat  can  bo  belter, 
as  a  specimen  of  tliat  myslerioas  power  so  well  known  down  to  our  onn 
day  (when  it  is  still  stroug)  as  interest,  than  tho  following  speech  made 
by  poor  r)ld  LieutoDnut  Bowling  in  hopeful  mood  ?  He  thinks  he  can 
help  Roderick : — 

••  For,"  tftVB  Bowltng,  "  the  licaiile  of  the  AdmiTally  is  my  Rtiod  friend  ;  and  ho 
and  one  of  tho  nndcr-clcrks  are  sworn  brothers,  and  that  nmlcr<lcrk  hos  u  c«n3  dcnl 
to  aay  with  ouo  of  the  uppcr-clorks,  who  is  very  wcU  known  lo  tho  Uoder-Sccretar)', 
who,  upon  his  recommendation,  I  hope,  will  recoramoiJ  my  afEmr  to  the  First  Secre- 
tary ;  and  he,  again,  wiU  speak  to  one  of  the  Lords  in  my  l>eb&lf  :  bo  that,  yon  sec,  1 
do  not  want  friends  to  aasist  nic  ou  occasion.'* 

No  wonder  that  when  Koderick  next  enquires  after  his  good  uncle  at 
the  "Union  Flag  in  Wnx)piug"  (fancy  looking  for  a  heatenant  in  the 
Navy  thereabonts  in  our  day  !),  he  ilnda  that  his  **  iuierest  "  has  Aiiled  to 
get  him  aoything,  and  t^iiit  he  has  gono  to  sea  as  mate  of  a  merchant 
ship.  Here  we  have  odg  of  those  touches  of  fiction  which  are  altio  jets  of 
light  thrown  on  history-.  Wlicn  the  first  manof-war  Nelson  served  in 
was  paid  off  he  was  sent  in  a  merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  where  ho 
contracted  such  a  dislike  to  the  Navy  that  it  was  with  di^cnliy  that  his 
nncle,  Captuin  Suckling,  could  induce  him  to  return  to  it.  The  master  of 
that  morchuut  ship,  liuthbouo,  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  had  risen 
to  be  what  we  now  coll  u  Bub-lieuteuunt  in  the  Nav)'»  but  had  left  it  fur 
Bowling's  reasons.  The  influence  of  P»atbbone  had  given  to  Nelson  a 
biafi  which — had  Captain  Surkling  nut  been  his  nnolc,  aud  a  man  of 
superior  tact,  to  boot — might  have  turned  away  from  the  service  him  who 
beareth  a  name  above  every  name  in  its  glorious  aunals. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  tho  '*  kindly  Scot,*'  who  tells  us  that 
bo  bod  seen  all  the  lakes  in  Europe,  and  preferred  Loch  Lomoud  to  them 
all,  anil  who  rests  at  Leghorn,  far  away  from  the  ancestral  hoarth  which 
would  harp  devolved  to  him  if  ho  had  lived  only  a  few  years  longer.  The 
seamen  whom  he  describes  belonged  to  the  generation  which  had  been 
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Jtnoke.     It  is  a  brillianl  artistic   sitoatiozi ;  a  sparkling  point  of 
;vhero  the  moral  and  physical  picturosqao  moet  liko  a  double  st&r« 

Nolson  nscd  to  Bay,  when  people  talked  of  the  great  Napoleon,  tlttll 
wanted  **  to  get  Bony  on  a  wind."'     So   may  we  say  of  Cooper,  that  iil 
leaflanteet  to  meet  him  in  bine  water — in  natural  onconTentional  U£e,  jotl 
[^  among  his  R^d  Indians.     There  is  something  etUtcd  in  his  poliihai 
l^ebaraeters  and  their  talk.     His  style,  too,  is  often  prolix  and  fatagoxiif— 
ta  wordy  style,  without   the  familiar  vivacity  and  eaay  vigonr 
rllanyat.     There  is  a  carious  aneciiote  illastratiTd  of  this, 
bnbr  was  on  his  death-bed,  bat  still  able  to  read,   light  reading  VM 
[^commended,  and  they  brought  him  some  novels  of  Cooper  ;  but  the  oli 
scholar,  with   the    ^hole    classical    literature  in   his   head,   foond  "tSt 
Terbiage,"  as  he  said,  intolerable,  and  called  for — a  Jo^ephuB, 

Yet,  when  every  deduction  is  made,  Fenimoro  Cooper  mzDains 
only   naval   noTelist   of   that    generation    worthy    of    oomparisoo 
Captain   Marryat,  except  one.     The   exception   is  remarkable  in 
vay- — wo   speak   of  Michael  Scott,  the    author    of  Tom    Crin-jWa 
and  The  Cruise  of  the  *•  Midye" 

Michael  Scott,  like  Cooper,  owed  nothing  to  hi^  contemporary, 
'lyat.  So  little  is  on  record  about  his  history  that  we  arc  nnablo  to 
whether  he  even  served  afloat,  either  in  the  Navy  or  the  morchant  wr- 
vice.  He  was  a  merchant  in  the  West  Indies.  He  retomed,  and  ao4i)odb 
Glasgow.  He  introdaeed  himself  to  Blackttood*a  Magazine  by  aetktaf 
ytae  most  powerful  sketches,  the  enccess  of  which  eiicoixiifi4 
to  re-write,  connect,  and  re-form  them  into  Tom  Crinrjf^,  Ttitft 
was  such  an  original  force  and  glow  about  Tom,  that  it  attracted  tbo  at- 
tention of  the  Ycnorablu  Coleridgo,  and  it  receives  the  high  and  rare 
rof  his  praise  in  the  TabU  Tulk.  Mr.  Scott  died  in  Glasgow,  wbars, 
^-)»elieve,  his  family  held  a  very  good  position,  many  years  ago,  and 
ive  never  been  able  to  learn  any  more  of  him  than  that  be  lived  in 
''est  Indies  and  Glasgow,  and  was  the  author  of  Tym  Crin^h's  L^. 
Great  is  the  influence  of  hazard  in  the  matter  of  biography  I  Throe  Hdcs 
^io  thie  man  of  undoubted  and  original  genius,  in  an  age  when  w«  la?? 
'ieen  minor  poets  and  small  preachers  embalmed  in  LivM  big  eoov^  for 
iliilton  and  Luther  I 

We  fancy  that  Michael  Scott  made  frequent  cruises  among  the  Wtil 
'Indian  islands,  and  consorted  mach  with  the  officers  of  our  msa-of-vsr 
on  that  hospitable  station,  some  half  a  century  ago.  Intamal  avidMM 
proves  as  mnch  as  this ;  aud  tho  experience  of  a  man  of  genioa  gost  a 
bnndred  times  as  far  an  that  of  ordinary  men.  Aoeordiugly,  lite  ia 
where  present  in  Michael  Scott *8  delineations ;  nor  are  we  annoyed 
those  absurd  blunders  which,  in  some  sea  songs  snd  amatcor  doscriptM 
vex  the  ear  of  a  naval  roan  as  keenly  as  a  &Ise  qnantity  vexes  tho  ear  of  ^ 
[m  scholar.  The  episode  called  Thf  Cruu^oftkf**  War^*'  is  sRprrtty  a  MS 
^^ioc«  SB  a  man  could  wish.  Yon  can  imagine  yourself  looking  si  s 
idoveldef  where  the  ripple  of  the  water  almost  se^ms  to 
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and  jou  breathe  a  sigh  of  raliof  when  the  Wave,  **  resuming  her  Buperiority 
in  light  winds,"  has — escaped. 

Michael  Scott  loved  startling  effects ;  loved  to  suspend  an  interest 
for  anxious  moments,  hefore  lotting  it  break  in  ruin,  or  dissolve  in  harm- 
lessness.  This  quality,  as  Alarrjat  himBelf  somowhero  remarks,  was  effec- 
tive ta  sach  a  degree  in  the  magazine  form  of  writing,  as  almost  to  ix]|jure  the 
author's  books  as  books.  But  too  maeb  vigour  and  interest  is  a  oapital 
fault,  the  rather  that  Michael  Scott's  agitating  etorios  wore  not  produced 
like  mechanical  tricks,  bat  reflected  the  real  character  of  the  lands  and 
seas  which  he  had  roamed  over  and  rested  in.  We  have  tropical  scenery 
and  tropical  passions  ;  a  life  of  jollity,  with  Death  waiting  invisible  at  table 
in  the  livery  of  Yellow  Jack.  Slavery,  piracy,  peBtilence,  joviality,  arc  all 
therein  turns.  Bui  tbo  mCen  yon  meet  are  quite  human  and  natural — not 
stage  demons,  but  quaint  humourists  and  oddities,  some  of  them,  such  as 
might  easily  have  been  found  in  Glasgow  in  that  age,  mixing  the  ram 
punch  for  which  Glasgow  was  famous  with  limes  that  grew  on  their  ow^ 
West  Indian  estates.  ^Mien  Tom  Cringle  recovers  from  the  fever  ciisis, 
his  friend  pulls  down  the  window-blind,  but  not  too  quick  for  Turn  to  see 
a  cofliu  which  has  been  waiting  for  him  on  the  balcony.  In  such  a  climate, 
and  while  the  life  led  was  more  reckless  than  it  is  now,  Death  was  viewed 
with  something  of  that  familiarity  which  lies  near  to  contempt.  And  his 
Majesty  rcturued  it,  for  be  thought  nothing  of  tapping  planter  or  post- 
captain  on  the  shoulder,  while  they  were  sitting  over  their  sangoree.  Of 
the  old  West  Indian  life,  with  Us  dangers  and  pleasures,  its  da&b,  cruises, 
flirtations,  and  hospitable  homes  in  the  picturesque  mountains,  Michael 
ScoU  win  always  remain  the  best  and  complutest  limner.  Not  even  the 
exquisite  fun  and  bright  naval  interest  drawn  by  i^larryat  from  that  rogiou 
of  the  world  will  outlive  the  pungent,  and  yet  poetic  vividness  of  the 
Glasgow  merchant's  stories. 

The  Liff  ami  Ltiten  of  Captain  Harryat,  published  lately  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Kobs  Church,  has  awakened  much  of  the  old  interest  which 
gathered  round  the  novelist  sea  king — the  RoUo  of  naval  romance — from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  ago.  Circumstances  much  to  be  regretted 
make  the  biography  more  meagre  than  one  would  like  to  see  it.  But  it  is 
Tery  pleasant  reading,  thoroughly  authentic,  executed  with  the  best  taste 
and  feeling.  ao<3,  upon  the  whole,  enables  us,  with  the  assistance  of  our 
very  old  frionds,  the  novels  and  other  writingB  of  Captain  Marrjat  him- 
self, to  realise  him  to  our  imagination.  One  of  tbo  somewhat  melancholy 
pleaflures  of  middle  age  is  to  go  deliberately  through  the  novels  which 
^umed  your  head  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  to  see  bow  you  like  them, 
in  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  to  make  you  sorry  you  undertook  it. 
lut  Marryat  bears  the  test.  To  be  sure,  he  no  longer  gives  you  a  wild 
longing  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  ocean.  You  have  long  since  recon- 
ciled yourself  to  the  fact  that  your  flag  will  never  be  seen  flying  from  any 
mast-head,  nor  saluted  with  fifteen  guns  from  any  saluting  battery.  Per- 
haps, too,  tbo  physical  changes  of  life  indispose  you  to  attempt  ascen^s^.^ 


to  a  top,  even  by  Lubber's  Hole,  much  loss  by  the  futtock-shrtwids.  Bat  tvq 

cau  thoroughly  eiyoy  your  Marrt/at  without  wondorLug  at  your  M  cofire* 
fiiasm,  aud,  aboro  all,  without  being  ashamed  of  it.  This  man  dsd  jm 
no  hniTU  withEensualitydlBguIsed  as  seutlmeutalism,  or  philo<»opbr  emffr 
and  gaudy  as  toy-bladders.  Ho  stirred  your  blood,  not  by  pattutg  drop 
into  it,  but  as  cxorciBe  stirs  it,  as  frosh  air  stirs  it.  Patriotism,  Tnanlhw , 
firm  friendship,  good  faith,  kindlinGOS — those  are  Marryat's  "ideals  **;  lad 
the  scenes  on  which  they  appear  arc  bathed  in  the  jolliost  bamovr — (he 
humour  of  common  life,  and  creryday  sympathy,  cxliilarating  as  im* 
shine  itself.  His  genius  had  that  healthiness  which  has  been  bo  vdl 
pointed  out  by  a  great  critic  as  the  characteristic  of  Sir  Walter  Seott 
And  he  had  this  advantitgo  over  his  illustrious  predecessor,  SosoUtfU,  (lot 
he  did  not  drift  away  to  sea  by  mere  accident  or  misfortaue,  bat  cboOT^ 
career  for  himself  as  the  career  after  his  own  heart.  Cvcrythiog  {&rtfanA 
him.  Ho  was  of  an  honoui'able  and  opulent  family,  able  to  start  him  well 
In  life  ;  and,  Laving  resolved  with  his  whole  energ}*  to  be  started  in  t^s 
Navy,  he  began  service  as  one  of  Cochrane's  midshipmen.  This  was  itself 
a  miracle  of  luck ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Marr^'at  would  bsre 
taken  so  heartily  to  the  profession  if  ho  hod  made  his  first  acgtiftrntinnf 
with  it  under  the  kind  of  captains  of  whom  ho  has  lofl  satirical  etchings. 

Lord   Cochrane,   afterwords  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was  at  tlmt  timr 
1606 — in  his  prime.     Ho  had  missed  the  great  general  actions  in  his 
years  afloat,  by  being  on  the  North  American  station,  away  from  tb« 
of  the  war.     But  he  hardly  got  even  a  small  command    before  ha 
own  all  over  the  Mediterranean  as  an  officer  of  a  singular  originaSty. 

ero  were  plenty  of  fire-eaters  to  whom  the  grave  and  gentle  CoIGag 
wood  ("with  a  hundred  pennants  under  him,  from  Lisbon  to  tho  Levairt 
used  to  give  excellent  advice  when  be  despatched  them  on   ecmmos 
fiut  Cochrane  combined  with  their  extreme  daring  a  scientific   coo 
and  calculation   which  doubled  its  value  while  it  neutralised  ita  exAgg»* 
rations.     In  1801  he  took  a  Spanish  vessel  of  SOO  men  and  32  gmzi,  in 
u  gun-brig  of  52  men  and  14  guns.     This  brig  was  the  Spec^j/,  of  whidi  b* 
tells  us,  in  )i\b  Antithio'jTaphfjj  that  he  could  carry  a  whole  broadside  of  her 
4 -pounders  In  his  great-coat  pockets.    Afterwards,  he  disUnguishcd  himaeli, 
in  command  of  the  FuUas  frigate,  and  passed  from  her  to  the  /wr/i^ri. 
where  he  had  Marryat  for  one  of  his  youngsters,  txs  we  hare  said.     II 
pleasant  to  think  of  two  of  thf>  most  intellectual  men  in  the  Nary  of  lb 
time  in  so  near  and  important  a  relation.     Marr^'iit  owed  to  CochraM 
not  his  Boa  training  only,  bat  the  model  of  Home  uf  his  happiest  ereatloM 
as  an  artist.     FrarUt  MiUmai/  might  be  freely  drawn  upon  for  hirtorii 
mal«riul   by  any  biographer  of  Lord  DnndouaM  ;  while  i' 
herself  is  seen  gliding  like  a  phantom  vessel  through  many  » 
and  we  often  fancy  we  are  getting  a  glimpse  of  her  old  commander  m  thd 
features  of  those  high-spirited  officers  whom  Marryat  loved  to  draw 

The  activity  of  Cochrane  in  the  Iinprii^use  was  as  wonderful  M  hU 
geoioA.     Marryat  was  **  in  fiAy  eugngements  "   of  one  kind  or 
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while  ho  belonged  to  her.  Tho  frigates  were,  daring  the  great  war,  the 
TThlans  of  the  dect.  Thcj  pressed  on  everyn'berot  burning  powder  imder 
the  enemy's  noee,  and  keeping  tho  communications  open.  We  had  thorn, 
at  one  time,  within  eignalling  distance  of  each  other,  from  off  Plj-nioatb 
to  off  Brest.  They  were  the  great  schools  of  adventure  and  of  the 
romantic  side  of  naval  experience  ;  for  the  lineof-battle  ships  passed 
years  in  wearisome  blockades,  tr}'bg  to  the  digestion  and  the  temper, 
thoQgh  when  their  day  did  come,  a  general  action  had  a  splendour  abont 
it  which  illuminated  everybody  present,  more  or  less,  for  life.  The  most 
remarkable  part»  perhaps,  of  the  history  of  the  hupcrieu9e  while  Cochrane 
had  hef  was  her  service  on  the  Catalonian  coast  of  Bpnin,  assisting  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French  invaders.  Wo  have  jottings  from  l^larryat's 
log  during  this  campaign  (for  Cochrane's  men  wore  as  good  ashore  as 
afloat)  in  Mrs.  Ross  Church's  Life,  Trinidad  Castle,  Rosas,  was  held  by 
British  seamen  against  French  troops  in  a  manner  which  drew  warm 
praise  from  Lord  Collingwood.  And  as  CoUingwood  did  jostice  to 
Cochrane,  so  did  Cochrane  to  bis  ofBcers.  He  made  particular  mention 
of  Manyat  in  a  despatch  of  that  poriuil — December,  1808 — which  was  a 
capital  balsam,  we  may  be  sore,  lor  three  wounds  which  the  mid  had 
received  in  the  course  of  the  operations. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  the  Imjtrrieus^  early  in  1609;  but  Marr^at 
remained  in  her,  and  was  in  an  oxplosion  boat  in  the  famous  attack  on 
the  French  fleet  in  Bosqne  Roads  that  spring.  We  need  not  follow  him, 
in  detail,  throng  the  various  cruises  of  the  next  few  years ;  but  we  shall 
note  thorn  in  succession,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  duo  to  tho  Eccnea 
where  the  novelist  made  studies  for  his  art,  while  the  officer  mastered  his 
profession.  We  find  him  in  tho  Low  Countries  (winter  of  1809),  the 
Mediterranean  (1810],  West  Indies  and  North  America  (1811-12) — at 
which  lost  date  he  was  made  a  lieutenant — West  Indies  again  (1818),  and 
in  1815  be  returned  homo  in  bad  health,  and  was  promoted  to  com- 
mander. Tho  peace  now  consigned  him,  for  a  time,  to  half-pay,  and 
studies  of  a  scientific  character.  Trained  in  active  service,  distinguished 
for  gallantry  in  war,  tempest,  and  the  saving  of  Uves  from  drowning,  he 
xiow  began  to  show  talents  which  do  not  necessarily  accompany  professional 
skill,  but  tho  first  direction  of  which  was  in  professional  tracks.  Hence 
hie  code  of  signals,  his  wish  to  be  employed  in  yoyogcs  of  discovery  and 
surveying,  his  cleelion  to  the  Hoyol  Society.  And  now,  too,  began  to 
fly  about  fipccimcns  of  a  talent  which,  in  another  and  higher  form  v^os, 
a  few  years  afVorwards  to  delight  many  thousands.  He  had  a  notuble 
kxuek  at  caricatures,  and  his  humour  with  the  pencil  made  a  success 
before  his  humour  with  the  pen. 

Having  married,  in  1810,  Catherine  Sbairp,  of  the  good  Scottish, 
family  of  Bhairp  of  Houston,  he  obtained,  next  year,  the  command  of 
the  Beater  sloop.  He  was  at  St.  Helena  when  Napoleon  died,  and  he 
made  a  sketch  of  the  great  Emperor  as  he  lay  dead  on  his  cam^g-b^^^ 
which  was  engraved   both   in  France  and  England.     'H.^  ^itQw^V  'Oei^ 
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ddBpnkhes  aimotiociDg  Napoleon's  ddftih  home  in  tho  RoMrio^  (o  vksd 
ho  bail  oxchaoged  &otn  tho  Beaver,     The  Ro^tio  was  witii  the  •qnadsv 
which  took  the  remains  of  Qae<ai  Cnrolbe  from  H 
aud  Bhe  then  went  cruising  against  the  smugglers  : 

pencilling  the  grave  liucnments  of  Napoleon  compofled  in  the  etcnul 
etillnosa — hnntlng  lupigers  botwoon  Porb^month  and  tb«  Htari  Point — ^i4at 
a  variety  of  experience  was  hero  I  And  one  sees  very  clearly,  in  stoiiTiai 
Aforryat'e  Lifa — as  a  natural  complemtnt  of  his  hooka — that  he  w»«  txbA  rf 
those  men  who  throw  thematlvea  heartily  into  i^cry  oecapallon  thil 
eooies  in  their  way.  There  ia  a  despatch  of  his  on  the  ntcasares  to  W 
taken  against  smuggling,  where  he  goes  into  qoestiont  of  tabs,  rtfTtmm 
cntt«r6,  Ac,  with  regular  gusto*  He  liked  to  discnss  th«  inUXiadim^ 
hearings  of  every  branch  of  Ibo  very  varied  duties  of  the  Hftyy ;  nd  lA 
this  time — 1822 — ^he  published  a  pamphlet  on  Impmsmrnt^  i&lctHM  to 
show  bow  it  might  bo  abolished.  The  subject  was  &  soro  one ;  and  i 
tunning,  clever  man,  wilh  an  eye  to  getting  on  in  the  service,  wtjuIJ  hiri 
givon  it  ''a  wide  berth,"  as  the  cea- phrase  goes.  Bat  Captain 
was  not  that  kind  of  man,  being,  in  the  first  plaee»  loo  honesty 
the  second  place,  too  proud,  for  the  ignoble  kind  of  OAution  which 
to  inferior  natures. 

His  active  naval  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Bat  he  was  fird 
to  diatinguish  himself  in  the  Bnrmeso  War  of  1823-1824,  where  be  took 
part  fts  commander  of  H.M.S.  Lam^.  His  wife  accompanied  him  t»  Hm 
East  Indies,  where  she  remained  at  Madras  white  her  hnul-  '  1  iLf 

expedition  at  Rangoon.     In  May,  1824,  the  military  forces^  i  atla, 

nnder  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  assembled  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Rangoet 
river,  in  company  with  the  Lijftnj,  Commodore  Grant,  tho  Lam^,  \hM 
Sophif,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  Commodore  Grant  baring  goM 
away  in  ill  health  for  change  of  air,  Captain  Marryat  was  in  oommaud  vIm 
Bangoon  to'^-n  was  taken.  Then  began  a  sad  loss  from  cholrra  and  kvtr, 
and  Marryat  suflerc'd  much  from  fever  himself.  Bat  the  work  was  evricd 
on,  in  spite  of  tho  heat  and  the  pestilential  air  from  tl"  t.     AnDcd 

boat*  pierced  the  TrrawAddy.     Stockades — tongbont  ].•.  f  Ori^Btil 

Tegetation — were  stormed,  the  Burmese  bonia  and  canoes  wore  o&rricidly 
boarding,  the  enemy  jumping  into  tho  wster  and  making  for  the  jangfe. 
In  September  the  sailor's  old  malady  —scurvy — broke  out  in  the  Lanti, 
and  she  wont  away  to  Ponang,  being  succeeded  in  the  naval  comnumd  by 
tho  Amrhi*,  Captain  Chads.  From  Peuang  Cnptain  Marryat  write*  to 
his  brother  Samuel  that  his  men  have  "  in  tho  coarse  of  fire  oaootfes 
nndergoDO  a  severity  of  service  almost  nnG^^uallod . "  '*  I,**  he  goes  on,  **  hmft 
gained  credit  in  tho  business,  as  the  despatches  of  the  Commander-is^Obirf 
Ihlly  prove.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  laHU»d  mneh  longer.  I 
4o  not  know  whatber  the  Admiralty  will  publish  my  despatches.  Ah/,  f>#ny 
l^o/ttvnv rite th^iy probnhftj not ;  bntlthink — afler  havtog  had  the  command 
of  a  fleet,  annod  and  nnarmed,  of  one  hundred  an<1  \lfer 

baring  tnoeeeded  in  everything,  and  with  the  small  nuu: 
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[ft  sloop  of  war  baTing  done  the  duly  of  at  leasi  tbroo  or  four  irigates — 
they  maet  give  mo  xnj  promotion.     Thla  I  am  sure  of,  that  any  0116 
in  farour  would  be  not  only  promoted,  bat  mude  a  O.B.*' 

At  this  point  of  her  pleaeaut  loyal  history  M&rr}'At'a  daugbtvr  tells  a 
ghost  story  which,  though  of  a  type  sufficicutly  familiar,  is  so  circnm- 
staotiolly  aathenticated  as  to  desen'o  special  record.  ^larryat  nerer 
again  saw  the  brother  to  vhom  the  letter  we  havo  quoted  from  was  sent. 
Samuel  Marryat  died  before  ho  rctomod  to  Euglaad.     Bat — 

He  nsed  to  rckte  how,  when  Ijing  in  his  Urth  one  night,  iind  wide  nwake, Samuel 
cnterei]  bis  ciiMn,  and,  walking  up  to  bis  side,  Enid,  "Fred,  I  am  come  to  tvll  yua 
that  I  um  dead."  So  vivid  irns  tlio  Impression  umdc,  that  Cflptam  Mamat  leaped  oat 
of  hiB  berth, and.  finding  tT  «'  ''■'■  ^  -nre  hod  nuiiahcd,  wrote  down  the  hour  and  day 
of  Its  appearance.     Onn-.  md  after  the  wur,  the  firat  letter  pat  into  liia 

band  was  to  anooonco  bio  Kiuiin.!  j  uentb,  which  fartd  tidcen  pince  nt  the  reiy  time 
when  he  fancied  ho  wax  present  witb  bim. 

What  doP9  the  reader  eay  to  this  story — which  we  could  match  from 
tbs  recollei^tioDS  of  old  shipmates  and  messmates,  now  become  ghosts, 
many  of  them — the  good  fellows — in  their  turn  ?  **  Remains  of  the 
Rangoon  fover — an  imtginalive,  affectioiiutt\  over-worked  nature— half 
dreaming."  "  Bat  the  date  ?  *'  "A  coincidence  I"  No  doubt,  but  then 
IB  precisely  the  mystery,  which  calling  it  a  coincidence  in  no  degree  expliuns. 

To  return  to  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood.  Refreshed  and  comforted 
by  her  stay  at  Penang,  the  Lome  returned  to  Kaugoon,  and  was  detached, 
witb  the  Sophitf  sloop  under  her,  to  co- operate  with  troops  in  the 
Boascin  riTer,  Here,  again,  the  captain  did  his  duty,  though  we  have  no 
space  to  do  justice  to  the  work.  In  the  Hpring  of  1825,  Commodoro 
Gmnt  died,  and  Marryat  was  appointed  to  the  Tfes.  There  waa  a 
mystorioua  delay  in  the  confirmation  of  this  appointment,  by  which  as 
many  as  twenty-four  officers  who  should  have  been  his  juniors  obtained 
snperiority  over  him.  But  having  paid  off  the  T^es,  at  home,  in  1820,  he 
was  poeted,  and  became  post-captain  and  C.B.  in  1S27.  A  tender 
aaeociution  belongs  to  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Tii'9,  Our  readera 
will  remember  the  young  hero  of  that  admirable  story — in  the  ilrst  class 
of  hifl  stories — 77i<e  Kmtf$  Otert.  It  appears  that  the  picturo  of  him 
as  R  little  boy  of  six — the  perfection  of  childish  beauty — dressed  in 
mimic  imitation  of  a  man-of-war's  man,  was  taken  from  Marr^iit's  own 
little  SOD,  Willy,  who  came  homo  vitli  Iiim  in  his  ship  from  the  East 
Indies.  Poor  Willy  died  at  seven  years  of  age,  to  the  father's  deep  and 
lasting  sonrow,  but  in  the  great  national  portrait  gallery  of  our  British 
Action  he  has  his  own  place. 

Marryat  was  only  once  in  command  as  a  post-captain.  He  had  the 
Anoilne  from  1828  to  1880,  and  was  employed  in  her  on  what  is  called 
'*  particular  service,'*  which  is  generally  diplomatic  work — a  kind  of  duty 
more  performed  by  naval  men  than  is  generally  kuowu.  On  board  tbd 
Ariadne  he  finished  his  first  novel,  Frank  Mtititnay  ;  or,  iht  Xav<U  Officer^ 
and  aUo   Th4    Kintji'^    Otcn,  or    most  of   it,  aa    ^m  g,&l^c^t   Ito^iv    "^^ 
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opoiujig  of  its  forty-ninth  chapter.  Frank  MiUtmajf  is  aoiobio^^ 
ondor  a  mnsk  of  fictioa,  thut  is  to  say,  the  sea  adventores  aro  thd  aoibar'i 
own.  Tvhilo  the  character  of  tho  hero  pretends  to  no  each  raaliij.  Frvj^ 
Afildrnnif  was  published  in  1929  and  The  Kif*ijs  Otm  in  IflSO. 
They  were  immediately  sncceeafnl.  Washington  IrviDg,  with  bi<  fm 
delicate  intellect  and  kindly  sympathetic  nature,  was  ono  of  the  firit 
velcomo  the  new  writer.  "  You  have  a  glorions  field  beforo  joa/ 
Bays,  "  and  one  in  which  yon  cannot  have  many  competitors,  as  f^ 
few  unite  the  author  to  Iho  sailor.  I  think  tho  chivalry  of  the  oce«n 
a  new  region  of  fiction  and  romancOi  and  to  my  taste  odo  of  t}M 
captivating  that  could  be  explored."     The  period  of  Marryat's  apj 

l-vas  favourable  to  this  prediction.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  made  fiction  at  ooei 
aoblo  and  lovely,  and  the  taste  for  it  was  become  universal.  Lord  Lyitoa 
and  Mr.  Diyraeli  had  only  just  began  to  writOf  and^  however  hrilltaatly, 
not  at  all  in  a  vein  likely  to  interfere  with  the  new  naval  man.  Dlckas 
and  Thackeray  had  not  begun,  and  were  young  men  whose  fame  lay  rim 
years  ahead.  The  traditions  of  the  great  war,  meanwhile,  were  stiUreecd 
and  lively,  and  many  of  its  old  heroes  were  in  active  service  wd  hi^ 
commands ;  while  many  more  were  grumbling,  unemployed  (often  *ii 
much  justice),  over  their  rum  and  water,  but  foil  of  recollections  whiefe 
kept  the  old  ^&me  nlive  iu  a  thouBand  English  towns  and  villagos*  Btfe, 
then,  was  Marryat,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  with  twenty-threa  y«Aa  of 
almoet  uninterrupted  sea  eenioe  at  his  back,  and  all  the  various  ksoidedgs 
Thich  such  a  career  implies  in  the  ease  of  a  man  of  parts.     For,  aoiBd  W- 

r.oalled  literary  critics,  who,  annoyed  by  his  suocessr  and  galled  by  kit 
kldependence  and  straight  hard  hitting,  wore  occasionally  iDaolent  about 
*'  qnaricr-deck  authors,"  did  not  understand  the  position.  Tbey  knev 
more  how  far  a  man-of-war  was  a  school  of  culture  than  they  knew 
to  put  her  about  or  to  mark  her  lead-line.  Yet,  common  sesM 
bavc  shown  them  that  the  opportunities  for  studying  character,  geogni{ibyi 
natural  history,  languages,  manners,  were  endless  in  such  a  life ;  that  tbe 
practice  of  wandering  over  the  planet  by  the  help  of  the  son,  vooaUf  vol 
pole-etar,  the  chronometer,  nautical  almanack,  chart,  and  log,  vrma  ktMHf 

[ft  splendid  discipline  of  the  intelligence ;  and  that  tho  many  quiet  boov 

'in  the  ordinary  life  of  every  ship  gave  the  amplest  time  for  reading  wd 
reflection.  We  ourselves  well  remember  a  sixteen -gun  brig  whose  eooi* 
mandar  had  a  better  libraty  in  his  cabin  than  it  has  often  been  our  tottaao 
to  see  in  tho  houses  of  literary,  or  even  of  reverend  gentlemen.  Nay,  vt 
undertake  to  maintain  that  there  are  not  three  men  now  living  who  mU 
more  beautiful  English  than  Lord  Collingwood;  or  more  liv«]y,  praetieal. 
exprosaivo  Eoglinh  than  is  to  bo  found  in  the  letters  and  devpatchas  of 
Xord  Nelson.     ^*  Tho  Admiral,"  writes  Nelson  in  omo  of  his  lettenu  **  is 

^«hiefly  employed  in  learning  tho  fiddlo,  from  which  it  rsiolU  Ibai  Uu 
aqnadroQ  is  damnably  out  of  tone."     Could  the  position  be   beUer 
off  than  in  this   flako   of  sea-salt  spray  ?     Wc  attribaia  the 
writing  of  80  many  sea  officers,  soch  aa  Collingwood,  KokoDa 
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Basil  Hall,  and  Marryat  himself,  partly  to  tlio  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  tho  sorvicCi  and  partly  also  to  the  very  important  fact— that 
what  books  a  man  finds  to  read,  who  is  fond  of  reading  afloat,  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  famous  old  models — ^good  for  brain,  heart,  and  stjle.  As  for 
light  reading,  the  best  of  it,  whether  in  the  shape  of  novels  or  periodicals^ 
goes  as  regularly  on  board  our  squadrons  as  their  quarter-casks  of  sherry 
or  their  frceh  milk.  And  there  are  worse  educations  than — if  3'ou 
bave  a  torn  that  way — reading  Horace  with  a  Daral  instructor,  in  sight  of 
the  Athens  where  Horace  learned  to  write.  Marryat  had  made  good  use, 
the  reader  may  bo  sore,  of  his  watch  below. 

Let  ns  observe,  too,  another  advantage  Marryat  had  in  equipping 
himself  for  the  literary  part  of  his  career.  A  ship  is  a  little  world  in 
itflelf,  where  a  handful  of  officers  form  a  kind  of  aristocracyi  but  an 
aristocracy  constantly  occupied  with  its  people,  their  duties,  troubles,  and 
amusements,  rulitig  them,  advising  them,  sjmpathisiug  with  them.  The 
naval  officer,  then,  a  gentleman  among  gentlemen,  as  officer,  is  also  a  seaman 
among  seamen,  as  officer  likewise.  He  is  not  a  man  of  narrow  class  and 
caste  prejudices,  however  much  ho  may  value  the  ttobf^^a  obliya  which 
Spanish  hidalgos  only  talk  about.  Marrvat  is  as  much  at  home  with 
Swinburne  the  quartermaster,  Poor  Jack,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Old  Torn, 

HB  with  the  haughty  Captain  Dclmar,  or  the  infloxiblo  Captain  M . 

Homo  xum  is  his  motto,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  B6ranger  or  Dickens. 
Wo  believe  that  this  hearty  humanity  of  his — tliis  sympathy,  which  is  the 
moral  basis  of  all  real  humour,  especially — had  much  to  do  with  hiA 
popularity.  AH  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  took  pleasure  in  Ids  talcs, 
strange  as  wore  the  conditions  of  life — embracing  the  very  technicaUties 
occasionally — of  a  new  element.  He  was  a  novelist  of  the  sea,  but,  above 
all,  of  the  sea  from  the  point  of  observation  of  the  service.  All  the  odd 
characters  bred  under  the  flag — in  a  way  of  living  into  which  the  ordinary 
life  of  mankind  only  entered  as  an  epieudo  occasionally  when  Lhey 
happened  to  be  paid  off — came  trooping  at  his  call,  as  we  may  i^mcy  them 
descending  from  Noah's  Ark.  Thi'  Kintja  Oirn  first  showed  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  powers — their  manly  vigour  in  serious,  their  free-and- 
easy  fun  in  playfhl  writing.  The  opening  chapters  on  the  mutiny  of 
1797,  the  cruise  of  the  daring  smuggler,  in  which  the  young  hero  Willy 
is  forced  to  serve  by  aecidnUf  are  full  of  a  careless  strength.  But  a 
masterpiece  in  that  graver  manner  is  the  deliberate  sacrifice  by  the  stem 

Captain  M of  his  frigate  A-ipasia^  of  himself,  and  his  ship's  company, 

OD  a  lee  shore — solely  that  he  may  drive  to  ruiu  a  French  liue*uf-buttlo 
ship.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  super-heroic  devotion  of  the  old 
Berviee,  and  of  the  force  which  a  master-spirit  can  exercise  upon  moo 
tmined  to  obedience  and  devotion.  To  make  extracts  would  be  to 
mutilate  it.  We  would  only  note  the  gradual  rising  of  the  author's 
power  with  the  rising  of  the  danger — as  the  frigate  goes  plunging  through 
tempest,  and  lightning,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  land  with  its  roaring 
surf ;  but  ever  ohasbg  the  enemy,  and,  by  judicious  shots,  preventing 
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bixn  rnisiiig  the  jary-mnst,  his   only  chance  of  BolnLtlon.     At  Inl, 
'''maatcr*'  (navigating  liontenant)  ventures  to  rcmonstrftie,  but  tho  {ictScfi 

reasoning  of  Captain  M is  not  shaken  by  him.     The  iniLjit«r,  hrnag 

conferred  with  the  other  officers,  tries  it  again  ;  and  we  fintl  that  we  mail 
give  a  fragment  or  two  of  their  dialogue  : 

"  I  am  ufraid,  sifj  if  wo  cnacinae  to  utaod  on,  we  shall  loM  Ibe  Mgjtta^' 

respcctfullj  teaching  hU  hiit. 

"  BtJ  it  80,"  rcplk'd  Captain  M ;  •*  the  enemy  will  l^s*  a  llne-cif-btfttk 

OUT  conntry  wi!I  be  the  gfliner  when  the  account  is  balflnc«d." 

The  maotor  orgos  that  there  are  other  consideratioiis — the  Bopvior 
moral  valne  of  the  Knglish  ship's  company,  and  the  Hcglisb  eaptAm.       M 

"Thank  yoa  for  the  coropliineut,  which,  as  it  is  otly  feather-weilgtit,  T  wilt  aii^ 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fcalc.  But  I  do  not  ftgree  \rith  jon.  I  etknaiiler  war  hmt  m  « 
game  of  cheM,  and  n'ill  never  het>itato  to  Huriiice  a  kniijiit  for  a  castU.  ProrUoliial 
eoMtle  is  loat,  Mr.  Pcorcc,  this  little  knighi-crrant  shAlI,be&r  her  ooiupao/.* 

*'  Very  good,  Kir/'  replied  Pcarce,  again  lonching  bia  bat  j  *'  as  matter  f>f  thU  i 
^  coufiidcred  it  my  dntj  to  &tAtc  my  opinkm." 

"  Yon  have  done  yonr  duly,  Mr.  Pexirce,  an4  I  tbunk  yon  r  t  j 

|,fliy  duties  to  \  crform.     Odd  of  them  ii^,  not  to  allow-  the  Uve«  ui  .  c 

bowcvi'r  brsTe  and  well-disciplined,  to  interf<?pe  w-itb  the  g^notii.  i.tcrothi  «f  dt 
eouiitry  we  contend  for.  When  a  man  enters  His  Majesty  i  ^trvto,  hij  laCe  i« 
lotij;er  to  b«  considered  bis  own.  ...  If  we  are  Io:«t,  there  will  be  no  grtal  >li 
catty  in  collecting  another  ship's  company  in  old  England,  as  brare  and  a«  p>o>l 
this.  Offioersas  e?cpenenred  nre  anxionsl/  waiting  for  eroploymeut ;  and  ibf  A4m»> 
rally  will  have  oo  trouble  in  selccringand  appointing  as  good,  if  not  a  hi  flftr  ra^itsh* 


The  crisis  soon  follows  after  this  speech. 
Wale  nnder ;  loses  her  last  mast ;  strikes. 


The  French  ahip  roUa  ^' 


"  Nothing  cfln  mtc  her  now,  sir,"  9Rid  tho  maj»tor. 

*'lfo,*'  replied  tlic  captain.     "  Wp  h'wv  .)onfl  mir  Hvirk,  nn.l  mn^t  nnw  try 


Ires." 

Bat  it  ill  tAO  late.     And  soon  arrives  a  lerhlde  scene.     One  of  lli 
men  attempts  to  get  a  quarter-boat  ready  for  lowering,  iii  spite  af  the 

captain's  orders.      Captain  M seizes  a  boarding  pike,  which  fiM 

,4traight  at  the  man's  heart,  and  eends  him  into  the  sea. 

My  lada.**  latd  Cnptain  M .  emphaticnlly  uddrcsairig  tlie  mco,wliobol 

■cene  with  dismay,  *'  an  long  as  one  fUnk— oy.  one  iwth-pick—iyi  ibis  reaMi  swiai^ 
command,  and  will  he  obeyed.     .     .     .     Aad  now  fatewvll,  my  brave  felUnn^  for 
are  not  all  likely  to  meet  ngain." 

Thia^vcry  imperfectly  abridged  here — is  one  of  tho  most  powciM^ 
dramatic  sci^ues  uf  Marr^at^     There  are  people,   prubably,  who  wooU 

think  Captain  M 'a  couduet  qoixotiet  and  »o  forth  ;  hat,  perfaaf*. 

that  kiud  of  obstinacy  is  ubstinooy  in  the  ri^ht  direction.      I^pon  thi 
whole,  wo  prefer  it  U  iT  "n   HcisAia 

Kraggles  (an  bonoorablt  :  .  ij  «aU  lo 

have  steamed  away,  with  undue  Mai,  &om  ondor  tlie  batteries  at  Sebaatopot« 
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▼as  heard  to  make  the  i  ,  that  ©Terybody  conld 

bear  "the  presraro  of  i.,^  ....  :. .    .  u  vlly,  odo  nf  the  strong 

poLutfi  of  the  oM  serrlcG  was,  that  they  thonght  little  of  danger  of  any 
kind,  ho^anse,  from  boyhood  npwardfl,  they  had  bo<»n  always  nt  it. 

The  third  of  Srarrrat'e  novels  traa  S^wtnn  Fontttr,  which  cfttno  out  in 
the  yifirnpoUinn  MfMfjrtzin^,  the  editorship  of  which  he  iict*eptod  in  1833. 
Abont  1830-1982,  the  explain  appears  to  have  thonght — ^though  freqnently 
applying  for  connnands — that  he  was  destined  to  lead  the  life  of  a  lands- 
man. He  had,  at  that  tlme«  fortane  of  hia  ovm,  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  West  Indian  property ;  hia  norela  were  very  well  paid ;  and  he 
bonght  an  eetato  of  a  thonftaud  acros  in  Norfolk.  lie  did  not,  howeTor, 
go  to  hi?  placn,  Langharn,  m  that  county ;  but  lived  in  London,  edited, 
wrote,  IraroUed  on  the  Continent  (stlU  observing  and  >vnltng),  and  was  as 
bnfiy,  in  a  rei^*  different  way,  aa  be  had  over  been  in  the  Impenfitse  or  the 
Lame,  Pet^r  Simpfft  the  next  book  in  order  after  Ncirton  Forstar,  waa 
the  groatefit  hit  he  had  yet  mado,  and  well  it  deserved  to  be  so.  The 
perpetnal    liTOliness,   and    -  '    i    of  adventnres   and   incidents,   the 

crowd  of  character,  at  one  irking  as  carit'aturea  and  aa   real  as 

Imng  people,  delighted  everybody.  Indeed,  the  author  was  injured  by 
the  very  opulence  of  his  humour.  Few  saw  how  the  development  of  the 
quiet,  retired  boy,  mistaken  for  a  dnnce,  was  doe  to  the  man-of-war 
breeding  he  got — a  f-tndy  of  its  kind.  Aa  for  the  comedy  of  '*  Peter."  it 
was  simply  irrtsl^tible,  Frudea  themselves  were  half-choked  in  their 
pocket-haudkerchiefa  when  they  read  how  the  dear  little  innocent  lad, 
jast  oat  of  hid  father's  pai-sonage  waa  addressed  at  Portsmonth  by  the 
most  polite  young  ladies,  *'  very  nicely  dressed." 

"  Well.  Reefer,"  said  the  Ant  of  tbcso  (aa  Peter  tclU  oa)  **  bow  ore  you  off  fur 
7'*  C  wiut  ttstoDisbeii  at  the  fituestjoo,  and  more  so  at  the  interest  which  she 
cd  to  taki;  ill  my  aflkin.  I  answered,  "Thank  you,  I  am  ven-  well  off:  I  have 
fbttf  cnkfis  of  WlndFor,  aiid  tvo  bars  of  jelloir  for  woahing."  8ho  l&oghcd  at  my 
reply,  and  ajikcd  nic  wlictbcr  I  wonid  walk  homo  aiid  tako  a  bit  of  dinner  with  her. 
I  was  astoui3bed  at  ihja  y*^\i^e  offer,  which  my  iucide»ty  induced  mc  to  ascribo  mora 
to  my  aniform  than  to  my  own  merits.  ...  I  thonght  I  mif^bt  venture  to  ofTer 
her  my  arm.  Jnst  as  wo  paawd  the  admirul'ti  house,  I  perceived  ray  capiain  walking 
with  two  of  thp  fldTTtimV'i  daaghtcrs,  I  was  not  n  little  prond  to  let  him  sco  that  I 
had  fomiUe  a<  .  aa  wrll  as  he  had  ;  and  as  I  passed  hiin  with  the  yoanfi^ 

bidy  Qiider  mv  ,  .1  to'jk  sjSf  my  bat  and  inailo  faim  a  low  bow.     To  ray  sor- 

prisC|  not  only  dnl  hv  n^tt  return  the  luUuto,  bnt  bu  hmked  at  mo  with  a  \ery  stom 
coQOtenance.  I  cioncluiled  that  ho  waa  a  very  proad  man,  and  did  not  wiah  ibo  a«l- 
miral's  danghtera  to  snppofro  that  he  knew  midshipmen  by  sight. 

The  freedom — a  very  iiinoceut  freedom,  after  all — of  Captain  Marryat's 
playful  mooda,  wna  only  a  part  of  his  general  franknoaa  and  aailor-liko 
Oi^oyment  of  a  laugh.  Only  very  severe  people  shook  t-heir  heads  at  it, 
or  at  the  oaths  of  Mr.  Chacks,  the  boatswain,  or  at  the  riotona  fun  of  the 
"  Dignity  Ball  "  at  Baibadoos.  Far  deeper  than  what  was  extravagant 
in  fioch  descriptiouB  lay  tho  esGontiol  morality  of  all  hia  hooka — reverence 
ibr  natural  superiors,  lovo  of  truth,  fiicndahip,  volout,  guW^x\&«^  «si\ 
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kiudlmoss  towards  tho  less   fortooaie.     Youugfiters,   erenrvbera, 
mad  about  Marryat's  novels,  and  their  clianu  brooght  sptrited  boy* 
the  Navy  veiy  mtich  as  if  they  had  been  a  kind  of  bouotj. 

The  effect  of  these  literary  successes  on  the  naral  prospects  of  tte 
Author  was  Dot  great.  WiUiam  the  Fourth  expressed  soma  eatiodl^  U 
Ece  tho  author  of  PeUr  SimpUt  and,  as  a  brother  sailor  (aftor  a  it^dm), 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  somcthlDg  for  a  man  eminonUy  dercnim 
nf  active  omploymonti  and,  in  spite  of  his  new  distinction  and  proapssl;, 
very  eager  to  get  it.  But  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  monarch  tU  tb 
was  tlie  Manyat  who  had  written  against  Impressment ;  and  his  iMf 
eicliimation,  "  He  shall  have  QotMng  1 "  was  as  fatal  to  Marryat's 
as  to  his  own  reputation.  To  be  sure  "  Silly  Billy,**  as  he 
verently  called,  had  little  repntation  to  lose.  If  anybody  tfainla 
Captain  Marryat,  as  a  mere  sailor,  was  wrong  in  feeling  bittarij  ftbod  • 
*'  sailor  king"  of  this  kind,  be  should  turn  to  the  L>fi  of  PaJnunUm^ 
the  late  Lord  Bulwer  and  Dalling,  and  sec  what  Palmerston  thought  of  h'f 

[ajesty's  conduct  as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  "  In  Aogost  (182^ 
our  groat  statesman  writeB,  *'  the  Duku  of  Clarence  resigned,  or,  roihi;. 
WRS  turned  out  of  the  Admiralty.  He  managed  to  put  bimself  qaite  Is  tbt 
wrong,  and,  in  fact,  was  half  mad."  *  And  he  goes  on  with  some 
of  absurdity,  which  are  amusing  enough,  but  for  which  wo  have  no 
The  Admiralty  seems  to  have  inherited  some  prejudice  against  Marryit  a 
successive  Boards,  for  he  could  never  get  a  ship,  and  his  good-Mrm 
pension  was  delayed  in  something  like  an  indecent  manner. 

His  fame,  however,  was  assured.  His  indirect  inflaonc«a  «v<b  a 
Admiralties,  was  great ;  for  soggestions  which  ho  threw  ont  in  vFotk  after 
work  were  gradually  forced  by  general  opinion  upon  oui*  carious  unl 

executive.     When  Marryat  varied  his  labours  by  a  ran  to  the  UmUJ 

States  (1837-1889)  ho  found  himself  hailed  there  as  the  "  'VSI^ard  of  tiu 
!^6ea."  The  Yankees  were  a  tittle  shy  of  him  at  first,  for  he  came  Qotka| 
after  Mrs.  TroUopc,  whom  they  aecnsed  of  treating  them  unjuntly,  b«caiM 
the  bazaar  which  she  set  np  at  Cincinnati  had  not  fulfilled  her  expeoUtkuMw 
.But  his  &ank  and  gentlemanly  good  humour — which  always  balauc«<d 
rpnde,  and  a  certain  resolution  to  have  his  own  way,  characteristic  of 
'old  service — disarmed  Brother  Junathau.  Only  a  few  mouths  a^ 
distinguished  oQicer  of  the  United  States  Kavy  told  the  pment  wrilor 
that  the  influence  of  Marr^nt's  books  had  been  as  telling  npon  th* 
American  as  upon  tho  English  marine.  The  Viaiij  which  he  pabliabad,  el 
his  travels  in  the  Sttitcs,  is  emioontly  readable,  and  one  of  oar  beat  boob 

of  the  kind.  Shrewdness  seasoned  with  pleasantry  is  found  there,  u  in 
everything  that  came  from  hia  fertile,  free- flowing  pen.  His  master-pMees 
are  Prter  Sim/j/c,  Th^  Kimft  CHrn,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Muh '  /r«y. 

To  the  second  rank  belong  Perdvai  Keefif  nnd  Juphft  in  tr/n  .rA«r. 


I 


*  Lord  Patmtnton'B  Journal  CIS2S),  quoted  ia  Book  VL  of  Lonl 
DalliDg. 
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1!%ere  is  a  third  class,  which  we  neod  not  discuss.  Tbo  goud  captam's 
family  was  largo,  and  his  habits  Hberal,  nod  the  temptation  to  write  for 
moDoy  was  strong.  Ho  h&d  stiU,  however,  a  profession  In  addition  to  the 
Nftvy  and  literatnre.  Tie  took  latterly  to  foxming  his  estate  in  Norfolk, 
SAd  teaching  the  agricaltorists  their  own  business.  But  he  sncceeded 
aboDt  aa  well  as  a  Norfolk  squire  would  havo  succofded  in  boating  the 
ATiodiir  down  from  Portland  Ligbl  to  Lbs  Lizard,  with  a  wind  making 
it  a  *'dcad  thrash"  all  the  way.  It  is  strango  that  sailors,  who  are  so 
pocnliarly  severo  upon  onisidors  meddling  with  tfunr  profession,  should  bo 
fo  very  ready  to  believe  it  easy  to  master  the  profession  of  everybody 
else  !  Yot  it  is  also  strange  that  llicir  success  very  often  aBlonishcs 
those  who  begin  by  langhing  at  their  experiments.  At  all  events,  no  social 
duty  was  neglected  by  the  specolative  former.  He  is  still  affectionately 
remembered  by  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  place,  Langham,  and 
he  was  a  good  friend  and  neighbour. 

Rforryat's  last  years  were  occasionally  clouded  by  trouble.  He  had 
written  too  mnch,  and  the  sale  of  his  boolsa  fell  off.  The  rain  of  West 
Indian  property  hit  him  hard.  His  land,  as  may  be  snpposed,  never  paid 
as  an  investment.  Finally  came  one  of  those  etrokcs  of  fate  which  make 
the  strongest  men  reel  His  eldest  son,  Frederick,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  of  much  promise,  and  of  a  type  of  character  vary  like  his  father's, 
yma  lost  in  the  steam-ship  Avaiffrr.  This  happeticd  in  1847.  Less  than 
a  year  after — Angust  1848 — ho  himself  passed  away.  His  only  snrriving 
son,  Frank,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  1855.  This  was  pleasant,  good- 
looking  Frank  Marryat  of  the  Votujutirdt  and  afterwords  of  the  Samarang; 
whose  cheerful  laugh  still  rings  faintly  in  oar  memory,  aa  we  remember  it 
ringing  when  we  last  saw  him  racing  his  cotter  against  thai  of  another 
line-of-battlc  ship,  after  helping  a  merchant  vessel  that  had  gone  aground 
near  Tcnedos.  Frank  left  the  Nnvy,  and  went  to  California,  about  which 
ho  wrote  a  capital  book  of  travels  called  Monntulu  mui  MoUhiUs,  But 
yellow  fever  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  sank  in  consumption 
stili  young.     The  novelist  is  now  represented  in  the  female  line  only. 

Our  object  in  this  paper  being  to  illustrate  the  naval  novel  as  a  genus, 
wo  do  not  thii^k  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  characters 
and  plots  even  of  Uarijat,  the  best  specimen  of  that  genus.  Indeed,  his 
is  nut  a  kind  of  creation  which  calls  for  such  analysis.  Ho  deals  with 
broad  general  nature,  and  with  eccentric  varieties  of  that  nature.  His 
books  are  full  of  the  light  of  common  day.  His  heroines  ore  simple, 
fiaithful,  good'looking  lasses,  made  to  be  kissed  and  not  to  be  dissected. 
His  sitnations  are  generally  dependent  for  effect  on  the  interest  arising 
from  adventure,  rather  than  nn  moral  interest. '  Sometimes  his  tragedy 
degenerates  into  the  melodramatic.     Sometimes,  too,  his  comedy  verges 

iho  grotesque,  or  has  just  a  suggoBtiou  of  being  Like  game  too  long 

it — a  little  "  high.*'  But  his  moral  influence,  we  repeat,  is  as  sound  as 
Oftk.     Ho  keeps  always  well  to  windward  of  corruption. 

>t  aDythingjy|^^J22i&^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  no\ci\A  '^^xo^u^^^ 
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those  who  woald  fiaiti  luiVtj  he«D  Marryat's  rivulfl,  bat  were  Qnl|  hit 
imitators,  would  bo  an  abBordity.  Tho  great  mass  of  them,  cm  rf 
those  that  had  eonsidcrablo  clcvornoss,  aro  fbrgottoQ.  Who  wim  rm^ 
CaveridUh,  or  its  snccossofB?  Who  cares  for  Battlin  du  Reejert  Wk 
knows  whether  Top-Snil  Sheet  Block*  wns  writtoQ  bj  Captain  CbaBMr. 
or  Captain  Glascock  ?  These  men  hnd  all  more  or  less  kaowledfi  d 
nautical  life,  and  good  "  picklnge  "  might,  do  donbt  bo  focmd  lo  th«m  ^ 
a  clever  carver.  Bnt  thcj  want  forco^  life,  indiTlda&lity.  Ji  U  tat 
enough  to  have  seen  what  a  man  of  genius  has  also  seen,  fot  wt  aad 
allow  for  the  range  and  depth  of  Tialon ;  iudticd,  Uies^  vritea  £t 
Uarryat  some  harm.  They  made  the  pnblic  weary  of  tho  cIajv,  US.  tf 
lost,  tho  annoasoement  of  a  new  Ouseks  the  Mantis,  or  Beu  Bu^< 
Bootsitain  produced  only  impatience  and  disgust.  Tho  very  tiUuc  t^ 
gcsted  coQTentinnol  tars,  uointolligible  jargon,  and  tho  blue  firv  ai^l  shiC 
cutlasses  of  inferior  theatres.  Marryat  will  live,  as  SmoUett  has  lin^S: 
bnt  any  writer  aiming  at  a  snccoss,  indGpondent  of  Morrjat  asd  hi 
(unworthy)  school  of  imitutord,  must  seize  tho  spirit  of  iha  new  Mrnei^ 
AS  he  seized,  and  thoy  only  tried  to  seize,  tho  spirit  of  tbe  ol^.  The  btft 
novel  of  tho  admirable  Herman  Melville  we  take  to  bo  Thu  \i'kaU. 

How  far  such  a  feat  bo  possible,  in  days  which  haro  seen  flsia 
gradually  superseding  sailing,  and  our  woodeu  walls  slowlj  tH>CMU*H 
walls  where  the  wood  is  less  important  than  the  iron  plating,  is  a  IM9 
question ;  far  too  large  a  question  to  be  opened  at  the  lag-eD«l  of  n 
eisay  already  too  long.  Perhaps,  the  good*uatared  rcador  «iU  lii  ■ 
try  oar  hand  at  answering  it  some  other  day  ?  We  are  in  aa  igi  4f 
*' transition,"  as  has  been  pretty  often  observed.  Ages  of  tiaiuate 
however,  have  their  own  good  stories ;  and  we  shall  wind  op  viih  csa 
Only  tho  other  day,  wo  read  in  the  nowepapers  the  death  of  boncfi  Jad 
Folwholo.  Jack  had  seen  tho  great  steam  ro\olutiun,  bat  ooatd  dcwt 
take  to  it,  nor  realiso  it.  At  last  ho  got  a  command — a  small  fCMil  d 
the  new  school.  Bunning  up  the  Tagus,  under  sail,  but  with  his  bm 
all  ready.  Jack  found  himself  going  to  knot:k  against  a  Tecseil  at  aifeekr. 
He  rushed  wildly  about — to  back  his  maln-topeail,  to  shortan  sail,  to  ^ 
everything  but  what  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once — «top  hit  viik 
the  engines.  Bang  came  the  collision  I  "Lord-a-mercy! "  cTokittU 
Jack  in  a  tone  of  terror.  "  What  uiil  the  Goounodorc  baj  ?  i  J^^  ^ 
uor  a  uteamer!  " 

f  We  cannot  pnliliih  tlu«  Article  without  bd  eatpreMBon  of  onr  rfncere  rogitt  for  ^ 
death  of  it«  aatlior,  oar  old  contribntor,  Mr.  J&s.  Hunnftr.     II  Meal/  da  lli 

night  fit  the  fsih  of  Juaaary,  having  oorrected  the  proof*  on  lliv  >-  vosiaf^) 
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My  Landiatjt,  Mtb.  Pike,  vas  ralbor  a  formidabU  sort  of  person.  She 
affected  a  chill  fonn  of  stare  that  was  displritiug  to  a  degree.  1  ncyer 
looked  at  that  woman  without  woudcricg  whether  bUo  had  diood ;  and  if 
eo.  whether  she  had  not,  bj  some  imbappj  miEtakc,  regaled  herself  npou 
soar  fruit.  It  was  therefore  with  much  internal  misgiving  that  I  knoeked 
one  evening  at  her  parlour  door  to  appriso  her  of  the  fact  that  I  wished 
to  leave  ;  in  other  words,  to  give  her  the  fortnight's  notice  that  had  been 
agreed  npou  between  us  in  the  event  of  my  dosiring  to  quit  her  house. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Mrs.  Pike,  in  answer  to  my  rap. 

That  severe  being  was  at  tea.  I  hastened  to  explain  my  errand  as 
bravely  as  possible  ;  and  her  eyes  gleamed  coldly  at  me  over  a  piece  of 
battered  toast. 

'*  The  rooms  is  no  longer  good  enough  for  yoa,"  she  said,  with  freez- 
ing sarcasm. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  I  replied,  in  a  humble  way,  '*  they  are  too  good, 
ma*am,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  koop  thorn.*'  My  humility  seemed  to  sootho 
her,  for  she  only  shruggod  her  shoulders  ;  and  I  Look  advantage  of  this 
lull  in  the  wind  to  lay  a  five  pound  note  on  the  table. 

"  I  owe  you  for  three  weeks  of  the  present  month,  Mrs.  Pika." 

"  That's  five  and  forty  shillings,"  she  obsarved. 

*'  And  for  a  fortnight  more  to  come." 

"  That's  thirty." 

'*  Altogether,  then,  eeventy-fivo.    Here  are  five  pounds,  ma'am." 

**  And  you  want  your  change,  I  suppose  ?  "  she  cried  shrilly.  *'  You 
most  sit  down  and  wait  till  1  have  douo.  I  can't  go  and  fetch  it  you  now." 

1  had  no  wish  to  hurry  my  landlady.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
infirmities,  Mrs.  Pike  was  au  honest  woman,  and  could  safely  be  trusted 
with  twenty-five  shillings.  I  told  her  to  pay  me  when  she  pleased,  and 
excused  myself  for  having  troubled  her. 

*'  Bit  down  there,  Mr.  John  Wool,"  she  repeated. 

I  took  my  seat  in  silence,  waiting  tUl  she  had  finished  her  cap  of  tea 

disposed  of  the  toast  that  still  remained  on  her  plate.  This  I  may 
wy  was  not  long  work ;  and  aflcr  putting  her  caddy  and  sugar  basin  safe 
nnder  lock  and  key,  Mrs.  Pike  marched  out  of  the  room  without  saying  a 
word  and  went  upstairs.  I  suppose  she  had  something  else  to  do  than 
think  of  my  change,  for  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  she  came  down 
ftgain,  armed  with  a  receipt  and  five  crown  pieces.  I  had  full  time  during 
that  interval  to  read  right  through  a  weekly  paper  I  found  upon  the  sofa. 
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It  will  be  well  to  atata  here  tliat  I  was  a  pabter.  Kot  oQd  of  ihtm 
men  who  daab  the  fronts  of  houses  with  the  oontents  of  ft  backet,  b«& 
what  I  call  on  "  artist/'  Those  who  mtderstand  this  term  will  pkiur  ta 
apply  it  to  me,  aad  endow  mo  with  such  talents  and  eccetitricilies  aa  to 
artist  is  commonly  aapposed  to  hare.  My  friends  agreed  in  tlimkiag  n 
good  natured ;  my  landlady's  opinion  of  me,  based  apon  the  infmffiwMil 
suporvision  I  exercised  over  my  groceries^  was,  that  I  needed  bokof 
after.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  wished  me  harm,  thongh  Mn.  Pike. 
to  whose  ears  it  had  come  that  I  had  learned  the  radimenta  of  bt  vt 
from  nature,  frequently  forebodod  that  I  should  come  to  no  good.  If  I 
now  add  that  the  particular  branch  of  art  I  studied  was  portmit  palmiE^ 
I  think  I  shall  have  said  about  myself  all  that  a  reader  can  caxc  to 

With  regard  to  the  reasons  I  had  for  learing  my  lodgings, 
thought  at  &r8t  of  keeping  silence.  But  refleoUng  that  if  I  said 
UDJuet  suspicions  might  full  on  Mrs.  Pike,  I  think  It  best  to  be 
The  fact  Is,  theu,  that  my  room  on  the  third  door  was  costing  me  filtea 
shillings  a  week,  and  that  somehow — whether  it  was  my  fault  or  ihak  d 
the  public — my  portraits  did  not  sell  quite  as  well  as  they  might  baw 
done.  I  found  it  diihcult  to  scrape  together  eighty  pounds  a  year,  aDdfS 
more  diiBcuh  as  my  ill  luck  would  huro  it,  to  avoid  spoDding  a  honbvti 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  much  to  my  credit,  and  I  beg  the  p<anlea  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern.  Bnt  it  will  be  admitted,  I  hope,  thttt  I  vw 
only  acting  in  accordimce  with  my  duty  in  leaving  a  lodging  too  ^zpfO^ 
for  my  means; 

Upon  hearing  Mrs.  Pike's  returning  footsteps  I  was  about  to  laydom 
the  weekly  newspaper,  when  glanciug  at  the  front  page,  tny  eye«  felt  apoi 
the  following  advertisement : — ■ 

*'  To  Geutlaiun  of  retired  and  stadioua  Aa^t£«.— Lod^ng*  (bed-nMB 
with  the  uso  of  sitting-room)  to  lot  in  a  qniot  farm  houso  noar  CooUus- 
npon-Thames.  If  the  lodger  were  willing  to  take  his  meals  with  At 
family,  the  terms,  board  included,  would  be  twenty-two  shiUings  a  ««^ 
Apply  to  Mrs.  May,  Willow  Farm,  Cookham." 

A  few  days  before  these  lines  would  not  hare  arrested  my  atieBtka* 
for  Cookham-Qpon- Thames  is  not  precisely  the  place  where  a  poftnft 
painter  would  think  of  going  to  look  for  customers.  Cut  now  the  caM 
was  dilTerent,  for  that  morning  I  had  half  resolved  to  give  op  portnil 
pointing.  Wo  were  in  the  year  1855;  photography  was  beguuxing  fctf 
spread  into  every  nook  and  corner ;  and  one  need  not  be  modeet  to  o«9 
that  wo  who  handle  the  pencil  are  no  matches  for  the  son  in  dopi«ttog  tt* 
human  face.  I  had  more  than  once  been  amazed  at  my  own  preflomfitkB 
in  asking  five  guineas  for  a  doubtful  picture  in  oil,  when  a  fint-nU 
likeness,  frame  and  all,  could  be  had  everywhere  for  half  a  erovs. 
Neither  was  I  quite  certain,  although  sundry  of  my  colLtaguee  raaintaioel 
the  fact  with  siuprising  warmth,  that  the  disposition  of  the  paUif  to  faf 
the  lesser  rather  than  the  greater  price,  was  an  evidence  of  modeni  sv* 
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plleily.  My  only  buyers  wcro  women — gonerally  old  one8 ;  at  least  tboy 
sccDictl  old  to  mc ;  bat  perhaps  bore  agaia  was  I  mifltakon,  for  I  Dover 
fonnd  one  who  did  not  indignantly  declare  that  I  had  mado  her  appear 
twenty  years  older  than  she  really  was.  I  think  it  ueodful  to  say  that 
this  tendency  to  exaggerate  things  had  not  served  to  make  me  extremely 
popular ;  and  the  determiuatioa  at  which  I  had  arrived  of  abandoning 
portrait  for  landscape  painiingi  or  for  sketching  "  life  and  character,"  was 
perhaps,  afler  all,  only  pmdcnt. 

1  copied  out  the  advertisement  in  the  paper  with  the  idea  that  two  and 
twenty  shillings  a  week  for  bocird  and  lodging  was  certainly  not  dear,  and 
that  I  would  go  down  to  Cookhum  on  the  morrow  to  see  if  the  rooms  were 
still  to  be  let. 

"Mrs.  Pike  entered  while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  handed  mo  my  change. 
"  Here  are  your  five  and  tweuty  shillings,"  she  said,  grimly :  then  noting 
what  I  was  aboat,  she  added  in  an  icy  tone, — 

*•  If  yon  are  lookbg  for  cheap  lodgings  in  the  Weekly  Prfss^  I  hope 
you'U  find  them," 

And  in  the  same  Chribtian  tone  she  wished  me  good-night. 


Have  I  said  that  I  was  only  Iwenty-foar  years  old  ?  If  not,  let  me  do  so 
now,  and  explain  by  this  fact  how  it  was  that  I  slept  so  little  on  the  uve  of 
my  going  to  Cookham.  I  was  not  ambitions,  nor  over  greedy  of  gold, 
seeing  that  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  only  myself  to  look  to  ;  but 
novortheleGs  I  had  often  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  advancing  more 
quickly  than  I  hod  done  in  toy  profession,  and  the  thoaght  that  by  a 
change  of  residence,  and  by  taking  to  a  new  style  of  painting  more  pro- 
mising of  success  than  the  last,  I  might  possibly  bring  myself  9  tnm  of 
lack,  was  quite  enough  to  keep  me  from  drowsiness.  I  tossed  about, 
thinking  of  a  hundred  things  which  I  will  not  have  the  impertinence  to  set 
down  here ;  for  the  hopes  we  form  for  oar  own  happiness  can  interest 
only  ourselves,  and  wo  have  no  need  to  tell  them  toothers.  Next  morning 
1  rose  betimes ;  so  early,  indeed,  that  notwithstanding  we  were  in  the 
month  of  May  the  sun  had  scarce  risen  when  I  was  dressed ;  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  I  began  to  pack.  I  had  not  many  things;  but  still 
there  were  enough  to  take  mc  two  hours  in  stowing  away  ;  for  there  were 
knick-knacks  I  hold  dear ;  gifts  from  relations  dead  and  gone ;  relics  of  an 
<Ad  homo  years  since  left  in  be  filled  by  strangers  ;  keepsakes  of  on  only 

brother  who .     Bat  wo  are  not  talking  about  that,  and  I  think  I  had 

better  go  on. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  had  done,  and  fully  eight  before  I  had 
breakfasted  off  the  remnant  of  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  risked  an  interview 
with  Mrs.  t*ike  to  tell  her  that  I  was  going  into  the  country,  and  that  if 
I  found  a  roonk  to  suit  me  I  should  not  return,  but  merely  send  for  my 
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luggage.  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  this  pari  of  the  bofiinees,  Cor  ^ 
Pike  had  frovmed  severely  daring  all  my  spoeeb,  and  it  was  with  xaak 
relief  that  I  set  off  at  last  for  the  station  ;  a  knapsaek  oo  my  back,  ol 
a  travoUiDg  easel,  campstoolj  field  umbrella,  and  mostick  ander  b«lk  arf 
arms. 

The  tGniuDns  I  was  booDd  for  was  Paddington,  and  tha  train  I  lOOfU 
tlie  9.15,  for  Maidenhead.  Althoogh  it  was  a  lorely  day — otie  at  ihm 
which  make  the  pnlse  beat  high  and  the  blood  glow  wftrm — the  sfeaua 
was  almosk  empty.  A  dozen  passengers  at  most  had  answered  to  the  nZ 
of  the  bright  morning,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  T  was  going  i<  <  : 
alone  in  my  third  class  carriage.  But  jost  as  the  train  waa  atarti^  i 
lagger  hurried  on  to  the  platform.  "What  class?**  shoatad  a  gosi 
**  Third/*  was  the  modest  answer.  Bang  went  th^  door,  the  aarriifi 
began  to  move,  and  I  had  a  fellow  wayfarer  with  me. 

At  first  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him,  for  the  ngfat  of  ^ 
country  to  my  town-sated  eyes  was  one  so  foU  of  novelty  and  trttitatm 
ihat  I  felt  uU  absorbed  by  it.  But  as  the  cariy  impreSBicnii  d  gna 
fields  and  windmills  wore  off,  I  remembered  that  my  fellow  IrareDar  hal 
raised  his  hat  apon  entering.  I  had,  of  course,  returned  hia  bow,  IkI 
this  form  of  salutation  is  so  rare  between  men  In  England,  that  I  tko^t 
of  it  again  and  gave  a  look  at  my  companion  to  see  what  sort  of  ma 
he  was. 

Now  that  time  and  the  remembrance  of  a  firiendship  never  to  bfi  fit- 
gotten  have  impressed  those  grave  and  thonghtfol  leataree  Vfsm  vf 
hciirt  in  lines  Avhich  each  day  and  year  grow  doe|>er,  I  ean  still  reeaO  Ihi 
&ce  of  Michel  Terme  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  that  moment  whilst  wt  vm 
yet  strangers.  He  was  studiously  reading  a  book — the  Fifpuhfic  of  l%b 
in  the  Greek  original  —  and  was  so  intent  upon  it  that  noith^^r  the  Jultio^rf 
the  train  •  nor  the  draughts  of  wind  through  the  open  sides  of  the  earmp 
could  make  him  lifl  his  eyes.  Ho  seemed  to  bo  aboot  thirlr ;  (yol  Lii 
slight  and  stooping  frame,  together  with  the  unusual  thinne^R  and  palflBM 
of  his  face,  caused  him  at  times  to  look  much  older.  He  had  a  dfutt 
black  beard  and  moustache,  rich  blnck  hair,  cut  very  short,  and  iflveiel  ii 
places  above  the  temples  by  tinges  of  gray.  His  hands  and  iMt  vcn 
singularly  small,  and  the  former  were  white  as  those  of  a  iroman^  Hii 
di«s8  was  thbt  of  a  mas  in  the  apper  ranks  of  life,  but  poor  and  earsCd. 
That  is,  eTGiything  in  him  was  ecmpulonsly  neat  and  elean ;  o&ly  kii 
clothes  were  threadbare  from  brushing.  His  general  flppeanuMedfllio4«di 
scholarly,  well-brod  nature,  and  impelled  me  instbotirely  to  rMped  kt 
and  confidence  in  him. 

But  I  had  not  yet  encountered  his  glance,  nod  it  was  not  until  a  saiiWD 
gust  of  wind  more  violent  than  tiflual  forced  him  to  look   n  luiiDl, 

that  I  conid  judge  to  the  full  how  mild  and  earnest  wah  .^*ai 

tipon  his  placid  features.  There  was  something  in  his  lui>k  as  irrmUliUy 
attractive  as  the  magnet  is  to  steel,  and  something  in  his  smile— vbM 
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trmile  he  did  at  tbe  Exodnass  of  my  stare — that  was  cot  only  heartily 

idnd  bnt  podtiToly  toacbing. 

*'  What  beautiful  weather  we  have/'  I  Baid,  as  a  sort  of  apology  for 

my  radonesa ;   and  growing  rod   at  &iidiijg   that  my  words  thus  abruptly 

jerked  oat  were  far  from  havin^^  the  tone  of  amiability  nud  doferenco  I 

^fthed  to  iofuflo  into  them. 

**  Tea,  todeodf"  answered  my  companion  in  n  gonial  voice,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  closed  his  book  and  glided  it  qoietly  into  his  pocket. 

Thoro  -was  not  much  in  this  act ;  but  the  unpretendbg  politeness  of 
it  did  not  escape  mc.  In  laying  fiside  an  interesting  work  to  talk  of  the 
commonplace  topics  of  railway  gossip  with  a  commonplace  stranger,  my 
follow  passengor  did  no  more  perhaps  than  any  other  well-bred  man  would 
havo  done  iu  his  placo.  But  it  was  tbe  way  iu  which  he  did  this  thing 
that  gave  the  value  to  it.  Ik  was  the  manner  of  his  smile  as  he  on- 
eonraged  mo  by  a  look  to  continue  my  say  ;  and  I  felt  for  the  first  timo» 
as  I  saw  that  look  and  smile,  how  true  it  is  that  politeness  and  chanty 
are  sistc'r-kin. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  no  other  plausible  method  of  begin- 
tting  a  conversation  than  by  exchanging  truisms  upon  the  weather.  It 
8<*etu8  stupid  to  tell  a  man  that  tbe  sun  is  up  when  ho  can  well  see  this 
for  himself:  but  what  is  one  to  do  ?  And  was  it  altogether  dullness  on  my 
part  if  I  found  nothing  else  to  say  in  my  next  remark  but  that  the  sky 
appeared  likely  to  keep  bright  all  day  ? 

"  Writers  have  maligned  your  Knglish  chmato,"  replied  my  com- 
panion, turning  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  scenery  around  ns ;  and  I 
then  noticed  for  the  first  time,  from  a  slight  foreign  tone  in  his  accent, 
that  he  was  not  an  Englishman. 

I  forget  what  I  next  said ;  but  it  does  not  matter,  for  from  that 
moment  it  was  my  fellow  traveller  who  tilkcd  nod  I  listened.  All  I  did 
was  occasionally  to  throw  in  a  word,  as  n  man  casts  faggots  into  a  lire  to 
keep  up  the  Hume  ;  but  I  feared  to  lose  a  einglo  syllable  of  what  this 
foreigner  said,  for  never,  either  before  or  since,  have  I  met  any-one  who 
conversed  as  he  did.  Alt  subjects  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  him ;  and 
without  making  a  parade  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  tho  wonderful  art  of 
breathing  interest  upon  oveiy  word  ho  spoke,  and  of  saying  instructive 
things  where  another  man  would  only  have  uttered  platitudes.  Yet  by  a 
fltmogo  phGnomcnon  he  appeared  to  be  sparing  of  his  words.  There  was 
nothing  like  volnbility  in  his  talk.  It  took  bim  but  few  phrases  to  interpret 
ft  thought,  and  his  expressions,  which  were  always  happy,  were  also 
singularly  terse.  Ho  had  the  tone  or  manner  of  what  is  termed  a  practi- 
talker ;  he  seemed  to  bo  by  nature  botli  shy  and  silent,  as  most  great 
lars  are,  and  his  talking  must  have  been  rather  a  task  to  him  than 
othcnvise.  Cut  it  was  of  n  piece  with  his  courtesy  and  utter  unselfish- 
nesa.  Ho  talked  because  be  saw  I  wished  him  to  do  so  ;  he  talked 
because  the  few  remarlca  I  here  and  there  let  fall  had  insensibly  assumed 
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the  fonn  of  quostiona ;   and  had  thoso  reasons  not   been  saffidiaii, 
talked  because  be  saw  by  my  appearance  and  accouiroments  thftt  I  tu 
artist,  and  art  was  a  thing  so  fair  and  good  in  his  ojes,  that  ha 
all  its  Totaries,  even  the  homblest,  for  his  friends. 

The  voice  of  the  guard  who  eboated  *' Maidenliead,**  more  looAj 
thnn  the  matter  required,  fell  onwelcomely  on  my  ear  after  an  hm:t 
travelling,  for  I  was  not  prepared  to  bid  so  soon  good-bjo  to  ay  stv 
acquaintance.  I  looked  at  him  wislfull^r  as  I  gathered  up  my  thingii,  tai 
inwardly  deliberated  whether  I  ahoold  not  go  on  with  him  and  Uks  aaav 
ticket.  But  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  surprises,  and  I  havo  rarely  ibci 
experienced  tho  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  saw  my  companion  take  sp  Ul 
t«arpet  bag  to  alight. 

"  Do  we  part  hero  ?  "  bo  a&ked^  when  we  both  stood  upon  thesialitf 
platform,  "  or  do  our  journeys  still  lie  in  the  same  direelion  ? 
going  to  Cookham.*' 

"  And  so  am  I,"  I  oxclaimcd,  glad  of  the  eoincidencey  and  shi 
on  my  face. 

"  Tatit  miViu-,  then,"  be  said,  gaily,  "  comes  jucundas  in  Tia  pro  t^ 
culo  est;  "  and  laughing  together  at  the  freaks  of  Hazard,  that  c»cetati« 
disposer  of  the  ways  of  men,  wo  set  olT  in  company  up  tho  high  ro«iL 

Said  I,  after  we  had  been  walking  a  few  minutes  and  gained  Lb< 
bank,   which  my  companion  assured  me  was  the  pleasantest  w\ 
ehoU  bo  obliged  to  ask  you  to  bo  my  guide,  for  I  know  nothing  uf  Ihtiti 
parts  ;  and  when  we  reach  Cookham,  perhaps  you  will  be  ablo  to  UU  w 
■where  is  tho  Willow  Farm?'* 

"Truly,"  answered  tho  stranger,  "  for  I  live  there." 
This  mude  ue  both  stop  and  look  at  each  other  :  "  Can  it  l*^  GiA  r* 
are  on  tho  same  errand  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  quite,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  my  new  friend,  coloaring,  *'  lur  ui 
lodgings  you  are  going  to  look  for  wore  hired  by  me  yosterday.  I  vit 
on  my  way  now  to  take  possession." 

**  It*s  no  matter,"  I  answered ;  "  wo  will  qo  ou,  and  I  shall  no  dooW 
find  a  room  of  some  sort  in  tho  village  ;  if  not,  I  can  always  cobm  \tA 
to  Maidenhead  or  Bray." 

"  I  fear  yon  will  scarcely  find  what  yon  want  at  Cookhun/'  suit  hi« 
in  a  sorry  tone ;  *^  but  you  must  be  my  guest  at  luncheon  to-day,  ui 
Mrs.  May,  who  knows  tiie  neighbourhood,  may  bo  able  to  help  os  oot  tt^ 
our  diiEcully," 

I  thanked  him  for  this  proposal,  and  wo  resumed  our  joumey.  Oar  xoU 
lay  all  the  way  along  tho  river  path,  through  fields  fresh  abloom  wil 
flowers,  and  grass   as  soft  to  the  feet  as  volvot.     Opposite*  a  Ihi 
road,  that  stretched  its  length   for  three  good  miles  along  tho  Bi 
hamahiro  coast,  threw  a  vast  unmoving  shadow  across  Iho  river  and 
the  water  soem  deep  and  calm  as  that  of  a  lake.     Tho  oocasaoal  leap  <■ 
some  restless  jack  or  perch  out  of  his  limpid  bed  wa«  the  only  Uaag  I* 
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e  the  smooth  Burfacc  of  the  stream,  and  the  peaceful,  almost  solemn, 
qtzietness  of  the  whole  scene  was  scarco  broken  by  the  chunce  song  of 
inTJsJble  birds  who  trolled  their  notes  from  ont  of  the  leafy  depths  of 
trees.  Above  ns  the  sky  had  not  a  fleece  npon  its  dazzling  mantle  of  blae. 
e  snn  shone  clear  and  goldlike  as  became  the  season,  and  spring  had 
ever  seemed  lovelier  and  fairer  to  me. 
My  companion  broke  the  silence  wo  had  both  kept  in  the  presonce  of 
Nature,  and  pointed  to  a  little  house  standing  alone  at  some  hundred 
yards  from  Uie  river  bank  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us.  "  That's 
the  Willow  Farm,"  be  said,  "  and  unices  my  eyes  deceive  me  1  can  see 
Mrs.  May  and  her  daughter  in  the  garden.'* 


m. 

If  by  the  word  "  ionn  "  be  ciclusivoly  meant  a  building  devoted  to  the 
requirements  of  cattle,  the  Willow  Farm  scarcely  deserved  its  name.  A 
aimple  bat  pretty  honso  it  was,  with  nothing  of  the  farmer  clement  about 
it  but  what  concenied  those  white  cows  which  browsed  in  its  meadow,  and 
the  score  of  sturdy  fowls  strntling  in  its  doorway.  But  there  were  also 
BomtS  pigeons,  a  many-coloured  multitude,  which  covered  the  sloping 
lawn  by  the  river,  and  it  was  to  the  wants  of  these  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
May  were  ministering,  when,  after  poing  through  the  house  by  the  entrance 
in  the  road,  we  emerged,  from  a  clean  red-tilod  Idtohen,  inla  the  garden. 

*'  Ah,  good  day,  Monsieur  Terme,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  in 
answer  to  my  compnniou's  bow,  •*  you  will  find  your  room  all  ready  and  pre- 
pared for  you.  Rose  and  I  had  only  just  done  hanging  up  the  curtains  when 
wc  saw  yon  in  the  distance.  Let  me  take  your  bag  and  show  you  ihe  way." 

**  Madame,"  said  my  friend,  after  making  a  second  bow  to  Miss  May, 
who  at  that  moment  came  up  and  blushed  slightly  at  finding  herself  before 
strangers — "  Madame,  I  bring  you  a  fellow  traveller,  who  was  bound  for 
your  house  wben  I  met  him  on  my  way.  As  I  am  the  cause  that  he  has 
taken  his  journey  for  nothing,  can  you  not  help  me  to  tell  him  where  ho 
may  find  a  lodging  in  your  neighbourhootl  ?  " 

Mrs.  May  was  a  kind  person  of  forty — easy  and  cheerful  in  her  manner?, 
she  yet  seemed  litUe  like  a  farmer's  wife  ;  but  I  wag  prepared  for  this,  my 
companion  having  told  me  that  ehe  was  the  Viidow  of  a  clergyman,  who 
liad  once  been  in  affluent  circomstancfis. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  after  reflecting  a  little  and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  am 
lUrnid  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  nearer  this  than  Maidenhead.  We  would 
lodge  you  here  vrith  pleasure,  but  we  had  only  one  room  to  let ;  the  house, 
yon  see,  is  very  small,*' 

My  DOW  friend  turned  to  me  with  a  generoue  impulse.  ''You  are  an 
artist,"  he  exclaimed,  <<if  you  paint  landscapes,  such  a  view  as  that  one 
has  from  the  bed-room  here  would  be  invaluable  to  yon.  It  is  you  who 
must  take  these  lodgings,  and  I  who  will  go  to  Maidenhead." 
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"  Corno.  come,"  I  said,  shonldtiriiig  mj  paraphernalia  aiorain.  ■■  i  oM 
run  off  if  70T1  talk  like  that.     I  have  not  como  here    tc  oift  tf 

'jonr  lodgings,  but  to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  you.  B/  fu.  ,  .  :.Mig« 
on  a  voyage  of  discoTor}',  and  if  yoa  like  to  accompany  me^  wky  pl<an4^ 
hut  further  than  that  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  xne.** 

I  repeated  the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  M&y^  who  looked  at  ua  bothaikldA 
at  her  danghUr  Bose,  as  though  to  aaj  there  vas  no  help  for  it  7W 
good-natured  lady  had  a  stout  basket  lilled  with  some  sofi  of  maal  akm 
band.  She  passed  it  to  her  daughter,  who  had  one  like  it,  with  Is^^np- 
(ions  to  go  on  feeding  the  pigeons,  and  this  done  she  led  the  way  to  i* 
house  to  show  my  companion  his  bed-room. 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,"  said  the  latter,  after  making  another  «ffiKl1i 
gain  his  point,  and  shrugging  hie  shoulders  in  true  Fronch  fashion  at  hit  J 
success.     *'  You  con  wash  your  hands  and  brush  off  the  dost.'* 

Miss  Rose,  recovering  from  her  shyness,  offered  in  a  prelij  way  to  Ilk 
care  of  my  things  whilst  1  went  up.  I  therefore  laid  dawn  my  sksAdiig 
apparatus  and  knapsack  on  the  grass  and  followed  my  new  friend  aBib 
landlady  into  the  house. 

"This  way,"  cried  Mrs.  May  from  the  first  step  of  a  yenenbkiik 
staircase  dark  from  age  and  bright  as  ebony  from  polishing,  '*  lint  Mf* 
and  mind  you  don't  slip,  gentlemen.  This  staircase  mn&t  renundjmf 
France,  Monsieur  Terme,  but  would  you  believe  that  when  we  fint  cms 
here  I  found  it  hidden  under  an  ugly  carpet  that  had  not  been  lakes  of  I 
am  sure  for  twenty  years  ?  " 

The  foreigner  nodded  at  the  remembrance  of  his  own  land,  Imt  bmbf 
round  to  say  something  to  him,  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  sniila  VH 
forced  and  sad.  The  landlady  continued  to  chatter  and,  with  an  air  if 
womanly  triniaph,  when  we  had  reached  the  first  landing  thr«v  opsa  1 
bed-room  door.  *'  There  t  *'  she  said,  and  this  word  meant  as  eloady 
possible  :  '*  If  you  can  find  fault  here  you  must  bo  hard  to  pleaa 

The  Frenchman  had  not  exaggerated  the  merits  of  this  fine  rocsn  v) 
he  called  it  invaluable  to  an  artist.  It  was  ju»t  each  a  rooin 
painter  would  dream  of  when  too  poor  to  build  a  house  of  l&ia  own  soil 
too  luckless  ever  to  light  upon  a  good  dwelling  for  Uttle  money.  li  vii 
all  famished  in  ancient  oak,  carved  and  sculptured  like  the  chain  of  m 
old  baronial  hall.  It  had  a  grand  four-post  bedstead  ;  a  dark  aoUdraofel 
tabic,  with  a  monumental  silver  inkstand  set  in  the  nudut.  InonaraMf 
stood  an  immense  bureau  surmounted  by  an  oaken  bookcase  and  fillei  t» 
repletion  with  secret  drawers,  sliding  shelves,  and  duul>lA  pigvon  kolia 
Opposite  this,  and  flanking  a  divan  of  crimson  cloth,  wcro  anas^Dd  ft 
stately  row  of  nine  high-backed  chairs^  whilst  two  other  arm  chaits.  OM* 
portly  than  their  fellows,  held  one  another  company  on  each  aids  of  Utf 
chimney-piece.  This  chimney-piece  was  in  itself  a  marrsl.  It  bad  M 
grate,  but  two  lions  conchant  with  bright  brass  heads  upon  whiok  to  Jay 
the  crackling  logs.     The  mantelshelf  was  of  BE(L00th,  whiter  c&rvc 
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aad  above  it  a  rich  tropbj  of  arms  fformoontdd  by  an  etublazoned 
eecutcbeoQ  deep  set  in  the  wall  gav«  a  chivalrous  and  Btern  look  of 
antiqaity  to  this  knightly  apartment.  1  have  forgotteu  to  add  that  there 
was  a  high  wainscoat  all  round  the  room,  and  that  antlered  heads,  old 
uatchlockfl,  and  a  few  admirable  paintings  in  oil  of  bcnatiee  long  dead  and 
gone  decorated  the  crimson  papered  walla.  But  the  prime  charm  of  the 
room  lay  in  the  incomparable  view  that  was  to  bo  had  through  the  diamond 
pan<y«  of  the  deep  bay  window.  For  miles  the  Bccnery  Bpread  in  a  wide 
and  gorgeous  panorama  of  hlU,  valley,  wood,  Eeld,  and  river.  The  Thames 
waa  so  near  that  on  a  quiet  evening  when  the  sun  was  down  and  the 
twittering  of  all  the  garden  birds  hubhed  Into  sleep,  the  rippling  of  the 
stream  must  have  been  distinctly  audible  &om  the  window.  And  there 
was  so  little  distance  between  the  honae  and  three  or  four  fields  of  ripen- 
ing com,  that  in  hanest  time  the  voices  of  the  reapers,  and  in  autumn 
those  of  the  ploughor8>  must  have  come  up  cheerily  through  the  open 
casement,  to  remind  one  that  this  was  country ;  fur  from  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  cities  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  fragrant  realm  of 
Nature. 

Mrs.  May  ran  about  gaily  dusting  speckless  oljjecta,  drawing  up  blinds, 
and  dhowiug  the  joy  of  a  hostess  at  the  sight  of  oar  enthuHiaBm.  She 
explained  to  me  that  the  farm  formed  part  of  what  had  once  been 
Cookham  Hall,  famous  in  the  annals  of  Parliamentary  warfare.  Most  of 
the  old  mansion  had  been  destroyed ;  the  farm  had  been  built  over  a 
remnant  of  it,  and  we  were  then  standing  in  the  bed-room  of  one  Sir 
Gavin  Hale,  long  time  deceased.  The  apartment  nndemeathi  and  very 
closely  resembling  it,  was  part  of  the  old  library ;  it  was  now  used  as  the 
farm  drawing-room,  and  the  lodger  was  to  have  the  sole  use  of  it  during 
the  day^  provided  Krs.  May,  her  dAUghter  Rose,  and  her  son^  a  school-boy 
of  twelve,  were  allowed  to  share  it  with  him  in  the  evening.  When  the 
landlady  had  said  all  this  and  ascertained  that  there  was  water  In  the 
jng9,  clean  towels  on  the  horse,  and  a  cake  of  scented  '*  brown  Windsor  " 
in  the  eoap  dish,  she  reminded  us  that  dinner  would  be  ready  punctually 
at  oDe,  and  asked  leave  to  withdraw. 

When  we  were  alone  the  fin>t  thing  my  companion  did  was  to  take  out 
his  pocket  book  and  to  hand  me  his  card.  ''It's  almost  time  wo  made 
acquaintance,"  he  said  kughing.     **  My  name  is  Michel  Tormc." 

"  And  mine  John  Wool,"  I  answered  ;  "  but,"  added  I,  struck  by  a 
snddon  remembrance,  '*  my  name  must  be  less  known  to  you  than  yours 
is  to  me  :  Michel  Terme  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  firsi  liberal  writers  of 
the  French  press.** 

lie  became  very  red :  "  Do  you  know  French  ?  *'  he  asked. 

''  Enough  to  read  tha  Dtbata  each  time  I  go  to  our  Artists'  Club  in  Soho 
Square,"  I  repUed. 

**  And  are  you  a  liberal  ?'* 

"Yes,  heart  and  soo].'* 


^•■*^"" 
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"  We  shall  be  {rionds  ihcn/*  said  he,  with  a  Bperkle  in  lut 
be  held  out  his  hand  to  mo. 

If  I  have  dwelt  thas  at  length  upon  the  details  of  my  firflt 
a  man  I  loved  so  deeply,  I  have  done  bo  from  that  feeling  vbich  H  Sli»- 
possible  to  stifle  when  we  are  thinking  of  one  who  has  boon  oar  frMBl,lil 
whose  smile  we  may  never  more  see  again  on  earth.     That  daj  vim  m 
first  met  was  the  first  of  a  year  of  unclouded  happiness  to  us  both  ;  tm 
hour  of  it  has  left  its  impress  upon  my  memory,  and  I  have  only  lo  hk 
within  myself  to  see  the  pictnre  of  it  engraved  upon  zny  heart  in  eriiv 
so  bright  and  lusting  that  they  are  as  &csh  now  as   they  were  tea  ycm 
ago.      Michel  Terme  wonld  not  have  been  a  Frenchmiin   had  he  ad, 
after  our  shake  of  the  hands,  indignantly  scouted  the  notion  that  I  eodl 
kgo  and  lodge  anywhere  but  under  the  same  roof  as  he.     Mrs.  lE^m 
[Again  called  into  council,  and  then  admitted  readily  that  she  had  aaote 
■pare  room,  but  that  she  had  thought  it  too  small  and  plain  to  ofeos^ 
The  room  turned  out,  however,  to  be  neither  too  small  nor  too  phua.   ii 
assortment  of  stray  furniture  recruited  hither  and  thither   from  all  fta 
rooms  of  the  house ;  a  little  sorubbiug  and  a  Uttlo  carpeting  had  mm. 
given  it  a  habitable  appearance.     The  only  qnestion  to  bo  decidad  «M 
who  should  have  it,  each  of  ns  insisting  upon  ceding  the  big  room  lo  ti» 
other.     I  was  happy  enough  at  last  to  settle  the  matter  by  deelttiil 
pOLut-blonk  that  the  small  room,  being  a  garret  and  henee  high  dBtaiitit 
■Commanded  a  better  view  of  the  country  than  the  other,  and  coDMqmflf 
was  more  to  my  purpose.     Michel  Torme  shook  his  head,  bat  be  gsrs  ol 
Oar  first  week  at  the  Willow  Farm  glided  by  in  almost  total  fdlontii 
,3oth  of  us  were  bent  upon  working  hard,  but  from  its  very  rnmnimf 
ment  our  friendship  became  intense ;  and  we  found  we  bad  as  mach  b 
talk  about  as  two  old  school-fellows  met  after  a  long  abaenoe.     MmU 
Terme  told  me  his  history,  after  the  iuipulsivo  manner  of  hia  coimfciysB 
when  they  have  made  a  friend,  that  is,  without  hesitation  or  relicaaviL 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  conveTttionneU  of  the  first  R^pnblie.     Htf 
father  had  married  late,  and,  having  suffered  persecution  for  his  opinifQi 
at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  I.,  Loais  XYIII.,  and  Charles  X.,  had  broocfai 
up  Michel  lu  hatred  of  all  that  resembled  arbitrary  power.      When 
man  died  the  boy  was  only  sixteen,  and  at  twenty  the  orphan  U 
mother.    He  was  then  a  student  of  law  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
had  just  begun  to  contribute  anonymously  to  a  paper  of  extremely  la&sl 
views.     This  paper  was  one  of  those  that  most  actively  prepmd  Gi« 
rerolulion  of  1648,  a  revolution  into  which  Michel  tlirow  himself  with  thi 
wildest  outhusiaam.     When  it  broke  out  he  was  twcnty-thr«e  yean  oU,  a 
member  of  the  French  Bar,  and  already  known  amongst  men  of  letten  fbr 
his  brilliant  style  of  writing.     His  ardour,  his  sincorl:  *      * 

his  bitter,  passionate  eloquence,  soon  brought  him  pi 
Slid  he  became  one  of  the  most  farourito  orators  in  tho  popular  ciobs  of 
tUo  **  Mountain  Party/'     Thrown  into  prison  by  General  Cavaignae,  sftsr 
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the  larricadcg  of  June,  he  suiTereil  two  years  of  confinement  at  Bello  Isle  ; 
bat  having  obtained  his  liberation  in  1850,  he  offered  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  elected  at  the  head  of  an  ovorpowor- 
iog  m^joritJ  by  one  of  the  conHtitaencies  of  Paris.  This  honour,  modest 
OS  he  wa.?,  Michel  conld  never  allude  to  without  colouring  and  trembling 
&om  emotion ;  and  one  day,  in  telling  me  how  the  workmen  who  hod 
elected  him  had  carried  him  in  triamph  through  the  streets  of  the  capiUl 
td  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  he  broke  down  and  burst  into  tears.  Of 
coarse,  Michel  Terme  took  his  seat  in  the  House  as  an  uncompromisinp; 
republican.  He  was  one  of  that  ardent  group  who  prophesied  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  playing  the  nation  faUe ;  and  when  the  coitj>  ti'etat  of  1851 
occurred,  he  was  amongst  the  Urst  to  be  arrested,  cast  into  jail,  and  sub- 
soquently  banished.  Since  that  time  he  had  lived  in  England,  earning 
his  living  by  sending  articles  to  tho  Journal  dfn  Debuts  and  the 
lii^vuf  iUs  tlfu.r  Momhi,  He  had  also  published  a  History  of  the 
BeToIution  cf  1848,  and  had  now  come  to  Cookbam  to  be  undisturbed 
whilst  he  set  himself  to  write  a  new  hook  on  political  economy.  Such 
was  the  tale  of  his  life  :  a  sad  and  honourable  record  of  brave  deeds, 
honest  stmggling,  and  nndaiinted  spirit. 

My  own  history  was  a  very  humble  one  to  compare  with  his.  He 
asked  it  of  me,  however,  and  I  told  it  him.  Bat  it  was  one  of  twenty 
words  only.  Brought  up  at  Bngby,  orphan  at  olj^bteen,  artist  at  twenty, 
I  had  not  yet,  at  twenty-four,  found  means  to  dlstingnlah  myself.  I  wob 
still  unknown  at  an  age  when  Michel  Tcrme  had  been  already  famoas,  nnd, 
althongh  I  was  not  doppondent  as  to  the  future,  yet  it  was  with  some 
chagrin  that  I  noted  how  slow  as  yet  my  pace  towards  biicccsb  had  been. 

"  Work,"  said  Michel,  seriously,  when  I  told  him  this — "  Work  leads 
as  surely  to  success  as  idleness  to  ruin ;"  and  then  taking  up  a  sketch- 
book of  mine,  he  added  gravely,  "  I  am  glad  that  you  have  given  up 
portrait  painting.'* 

"  You  think  it  is  not  my  line  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  mean  that,'*  he  replied  ;  "  but  personal  independence  and 
portrait  painting  go  ill  together.  To  socceed,  you  must  prostitute  your 
pencil  to  perpetual  flattery.  The  less  true  yon  are  in  painting  others,  so 
much  the  richer  and  more  popular  will  you  bepome.  You  must  have  no 
eyes  for  the  wrinkles  of  old  women ;  you  must  be  blind  to  llie  toothless 
gnms  of  vain  old  men.  You  must  have  the  tact  to  make  ugliness  seem 
bir,  and  insigniBcont  coxcombs  look  noble  and  talented.  In  a  word,  you 
most  be  ever  on  tho  cringe,  on  pain  of  being  deserted  and  losing  your 
liread.  A  dreary  life  this,  my  friend,  for  a  man  who  respects  himself; 
and  a  piteous  life  too,  for  it  is  questionable  work  at  tho  best  to  seek  fame 
by  pandering  to  the  vanity  of  one's  follow  creatures." 

With  this  ho  closed  my  sketch-book,  and,  looking  to  tho  eetling  sun — 
for  it  was  evening,  and  we  worn  in  the  garden — exclaimed,  with  his  nsual 
pleoAftnt  emile^  "  And  so  it's  a  bargain,  is  it  not  ?     We  begin  hard  work 
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to-morrow ;   yon  wilh  a  piolnre  for  next  year's  Aeadcmj ;   I,  vit^ 
book ;  and  we'll  both  keep  each  other  to  the  task.'* 


Iff. 

I  Unghed  when  Michel  made  this  comport,  for  I  knew  timi,  m  lii  a 
keeping  him  to  his  work  went,  mj  labotirs  would  bo  extremelj  Ug^  mi 
easy.  I  bad  never  realised  what  hard  work  was  b«fore  I  h^A  Mai  VnU 
Terme  at  his  books.  He  was  ap  at  five  in  tho  moming,  and  ha^  thmif 
been  writing  thi-ee  hoars  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  At  half-pAil  mek 
went  on  again  till  ono.  When  dinner  and  a  half-hour's  conrorMlioa m 
over,  he  gave  himself  a  short  walk  in  my  company  ;  but  belbre  hm  h 
wne  once  more  at  his  desk  till  tea  time.  We  breakfasted  &i  half-pail  m^ 
all  together ;  that  is,  Michel,  Mrs.  May,  Rose  May,  myself,  and  Mta.  M^'i 
'8on»  Fred,  who  only  went  to  school  at  ten.  Dinner  was  a  npd&Aa^d 
breakfast,  in  so  far  as  the  company  went,  and  the  tea  vas  like  Um  doM; 
Mrs.  May  sat  at  one  end  of  the  tabic  and  Michel  at  the  other,  fadag  h& 
Miss  Eose  sat  next  to  me,  whilst  opposite  to  us  was  Fred,  a  many  Wf 
and  great  favoorito.  ThcRe  were  cheerful  meetinga.  We  Wud  tmk 
other,  and  each  of  as  separately  did  his  and  her  beat  to  bring  pat 
hamooT  to  the  table.  Mrs.  l^Iay,  who,  as  aho  owned  to  cm,  had  ib  tti 
beginning  been  rather  timid  at  her  Erst  attempt  at  lodger  boardis^  MB 
fell  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  sut  horsvlf  to  the  task  of  makiig  ht 
home  pleasant.  To  do  this,  in  truth,  no  eiTorts  were  really  oeedad;  tat 
it  was  not  the  least  part  of  oar  contentment  to  note  witli  what  Amtj 
kindness  onr  hostess  did  her  best  to  satisfy  onr  wonts  and  make  Of  Ual  M 
ease. 

As  for  myself,  I  worked  everywhere  and  anywllere.  Kow  in  a? 
garret,  sketching  the  Thames  and  tho  n-illows  beside  it ;  now  on  tka  nd 
— to  the  constant  alarm  of  Mrs.  May — where  I  wished  to  obtain  a  diiAnA 
view  of  Windsor  Cftstle.  On  the  whole,  I  worked  well,  however;  I* 
when  the  daily  sktitching,  which  I  did  as  practice,  was  over,  1  mvaiiak(y 
toiled  for  two  on  three  hours  or  more,  at  my  canvas,  sparred  to  azartioaai 
I  was  by  tho  never-failing  encouragement  I  obtained,  at  avery  siep  far> 
ward,  Irom  Michel  Terme.  Tea  wiu  the  biguul  for  dofmite  nasi.  Wi 
took  it  in  the  drawing-room^  and  when  tho  table  was  cleared,  we  all  syl 
GOT  evening  in  company.  At  times  Rose  May  sang  and  played  to  ns  ca 
the  piano  ;  at  others,  Alichol  or  I  would  road  aloud,  whilst  Mrs.  May  ftod 
her  daughter  sewed.  We  finished  two  or  three  "  'nU  of  books  is 
this  way — Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Sli  .all  the  ci 
of  onr  British  writers,  in  prose  and  verse,  taking  their  torn  for 
benefit.  It  was  pleasure  to  hetir  Michel  Tonne,  on  snch  oocacit 
throwing  all  his  soul  and  eloquence  into  his  voioe,  tu  do  honow  to 
works  of  his  lil<,'rary  colloaguos.     He  was  ono  of  the  very  f  'imMi 

1  have  hoard  honestly  own  that  our  English  literature  is  t:.^ 
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of  France.  H0  admitted  the  fiict  as  an  axiom  abont  which  tboro  could  be 
CO  donbt,  and  was  Ihoroiighly  Britieh  in  his  admiration  for  oar  poets,  and 
in  hifl  respect  for  the  high  moral  tone  of  oar  novelistA. 

It  has  been  said  that  happy  nations  have  no  history.  This  is  tnie 
alfio  of  men,  for  aa  happiness  conaists  in  the  smoothness  of  an  nnroffled 
life»  its  record  is  nsualiy  bat  a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes  daily 
renewed  in  aneventful  monotony.  Such  being  the  case,  I  should  not 
hare  thought  of  taking  up  my  pen  had  my  stay  at  Cooldiam  remained  to 
the  end  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  for,  as  a  painter,  I  know  that 
oloudless  skies  present  but  little  interest  in  a  picture.  But,  be  the  lane 
good  or  bad,  it  must  be  vary  long  if  it  have  no  turning,  and  the  lane  that 
I  had  followed,  the  quiet  path,  free  from  rut  and  stone,  was  not  destined, 
any  more  than  other  pathst  to  remain  unbroken  to  the  last. 

I  bare  not  yet  spoken  of  Rose  &tay,  who,  living  under  the  same  roof 
as  Michel  Terme  and  I,  had  necessarily  become  our  daily  companion. 
She  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  lovely  English  girl,  with  bright 
aabum  hair,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  fair  pin.k  features,  made  pinker  still  by 
the  pretty,  firequeut  blushes  of  maiden  coyness.  Having  lost  her  father 
when  only  nine,  and  having  never  before  or  since  this  bereavement  been 
absent  a  single  day  from  her  mother's  side,  she  had  few  acquaintances, 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  and  was  as  completely  pure  in  mind 
and  spirit  aa  it  is  possible  for  an  angel  or  a  saint  to  be.  Her  timidity 
was  not  the  efect  of  severe  training.  Her  good-hearted  mother  had 
brought  her  np  with  the  winning  kindness  of  an  elder  sister.  But  the 
father  of  Rose  bad  been  a  contemplative,  scholarly  man,  and  his  daughter 
bad  inherited  his  nature.  She  had  not  the  ready  cheerfulness  of  her 
mother,  but  she  had  her  mother's  exquisitely  gentle  smile,  her  warmth  of 
heart,  and  her  soft,  amiable,  and  touching  voice.  She  was  just  eighteen 
when  Michel  and  I  came  to  stay  at  Cookham.  She  had  been  admirably 
educated,  and  without  possessing  those  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which 
are  thought  requisite  to  make  a  learned  man,  she  yet  knew  more  than  the 
loiige  mcyority  of  women,  as  was  evident  by  the  serious  intelligent  tone  of 
licr  conversation.  From  the  first  moment  when  we  saw  her,  Michel 
Termo  and  I  both  felt  that  she  was  a  girl  of  neither  ordinary  beauty,  nor 
ordinary  goodness,  and  my  friend,  more  keen  in  his  appreciation  of 
character  than  I,  remarked  that  there  were  rays  of  genius  and  poetry  in 
those  quiet  eyes  of  hors. 

Notwithstanding  her  shyness,  Itose  May  was  not  long  in  becoming 
Caet  friends  with  us.  A  little  awed  at  first,  as  it  seemed  to  mo,  by 
Michel's  grave  demeanour,  she  soon  felt  attracted,  as  I  had  been,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  smile,  and  the  potent  charm  of  his  manner.  Besides, 
there  was  that  other  attraction,  all-powerful  in  the  eyes  of  women,  I  mean 
that  triple  halo  of  courage,  fame,  and  misfortune  that  encircled  my 
friend's  brow  like  a  crown.  Often  did  I  watch  the  earnest  look  of 
Adxniiation  that  lit   np   the  young  girl's  eyes  when,  led  by  chance  to 
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apeak  of  ibo  past,  the  exile  dwelt  on  his  losk  Ulnsians,  on  \he  dxmm  h^ 
had  formed  for  his  country's  freedom,  and  on  what  tho«»  dniatMj 
coBt  him.  Tbo  child's  Ircast  wonld  hcavo  at  sncb  motnestSf  tba 
elofinence  would  bring  a  flash  of  emotion  to  the  a-woet  fac«,  and 
proud  of  the  innocent  homage,  would  thank  her  hy  a  look 
gratitude  itself  miyht  envy.  With  me,  although  none  tho  1«M  c 
and  friendly,  Rose  May  was  not  the  same  as  with  Michel.  She  "tmH 
reason  and  playfully  argue  with  me,  which  she  never  did  wilk  Wb. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  Bhe  would  ever  liavo  eomA  te»i 
to  confide  a  sorrow  or  ask  for  ndvico,  whorcaa  I  am  anre  tliat  fexafti 
moment  when  she  f^rst  began  to  know  him  wclK  she  would  bjiw  tfftM 
to  Michel  without  fear,  in  any  hour  of  trouble,  as  she  woold  Iiato  doMMi 
brother  or  a  father.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain ;  Michel  Tflrma  m  t 
hero  iu  her  eyes,  whilst  I  was  only  a  man. 

And  BO  time  glided  on,  linking  us  all  faster  to  each  other  civvrjAn; 
until  a  year  had  slipped  by,  and  the  cup  of  our  happinefl8»  replcafcM 
with  the  dews  of  this  fresh  life,  was  almost  full  to  the  brim« 

It  was  then  that  happened  what  I  am  now  going  to  rotate. 


IV. 

Quo  day — twelve  mouths  had  passed  and  the  month  of  May  bad  tern 
round  again — I  wns  paiuting  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  tisnally  pstcM 
my  easel  of  an  afcemooo.  Hose  and  hor  brother  Fred  were  seated  flii 
far  from  me  ucar  the  window.  I  had  taken  to  teaching  tho  boy  bo«  W 
draw,  and  tlio  one  pleasure  of  his  life  had  become  tho  sketehing  of  mm 
and  dogs  with  a  pencil.  That  dny  was  a  half-holiday,  and  he  bad  fin 
dear  hours  before  him,  during  which  to  indulge  his  fancy  tmdictarM. 
Rose  had  been  gathering  flowers,  and  was  occupied  in  sorting  tbetn  for  i 
vase.  Michel  was  upstairs  in  his  room  hard  at  work  ;  we  bad  not  MB 
him  pinco  dinner-time. 

Mrs.  May  came  in  to  fetch  something  whilst  wo  were  all  three  boiy  a 
ourlabonrs,  and,  as  she  entered,  she  throw  a  glance  around  her  to  SMif 
Michel  was  with  us.  Not  finding  him,  she  stopped  near  me  and  liiU 
gravely,  "  Mr.  Wool,  yon  must  really  toll  Monsieur  Termo  not  to  write  m 
mnoh.  Did  yon  see  to-day  at  dinner  how  pale  be  was?  It  eeeaif  b 
has  been  np  at  hia  desk  for  tho  last  two  nights.  Yon  know,  he  viQ  fefl 
ill  and  kill  himself  if  be  continues  to  lend  such  a  Ufo." 

I  noilded  despoudingly,  for  I  had  tried  that  rery  tnoming  to  Iwb 
Michel  liway  from  hi<t  books,  but  without  success.  He  had  an  impovtail 
essay  to  Snish,  be  hnd  told  me,  and  ho  feared  to  lose  tho  thread  of  bii 
demonstmtion,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  by  any  other  Enligect 
Foor  fellow,  he  did  not  like  to  tell  mo  that  ho  worked  thus  buc«iu«  ht 
waa  io  preselng  need  of  money.  He  bad  brother  refugees  relying  on  him 
for  thoir  bread.     Some  of  these  men  had  famiUeSf  and  Michel  Teras^ 
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"who  would  have  been  wel]  off  hod  he  kept  for  himself  all  he  earned, 
performed  prodigies  each  dAv,  that  his  unhappy  fellow  countrymen  might 
not  feci  the  pinch  of  want.  I  found  out  all  this  later,  bat  I  more  than 
Bospeded  it  then. 

*'  I  will  do  my  best  again,  Mrs.  May,'*  said  I,  risbg  to  leave  the 
room,  '*  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  iriJl  be  of  little  use.*' 

*'  Try,  at  all  evvute,'*  she  repeated,  "  for  I  am  getting  anxious  about 
him.'*  Aa  I  passed  by  the  table  to  go  oat,  I  observed  that  Rose  May's 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  mo  with  a  strange  exproBsiou.  I  noticed  also  that 
an  unusual  pallor  hud  overspread  her  face.  Burprised  at  this  sudden 
change,  I  lingered  until  her  mother  had  left  the  room,  to  ask  her  if  she 
was  ill ;  but  before  I  could  speak  she  had  said  (juickly,  but  with  an  accent 
SQch  OS  I  had  never  heard  before,  "  Tell  your  friend  that  he  must  not 
overwork  himself;  men  like  him  are  too  few  in  the  world." 

I  mased  upon  this  as  I  went  upstairs,  and  fall  of  the  words  when  I 
reached  Michel's  loom,  I  thought  I  could  not  ofi'er  him  a  better  induce- 
ment to  come  downstairs  than  by  repeating  them  to  him.  1  therefore 
gave  him  the  message  simply. 

He  looked  up  at  me  and  blushed  scarlet ;  but  greatly  to  my  wonder  he 
laid  down  his  pen  at  once,  and  abandoned  his  work.  '*  Did  she  really 
eay  those  words  ?  "  he  asked  of  me  as  wo  came  to  the  door,  and  when  I 
bad  answered  him,  "Yes,  upon  my  word,"  ho  Belted  my  hand  and 
pressed  it:  "Merci,  mon  ami,"  said  he,  speaking  in  French,  as  ho  always 
did  under  strong  excitement,  and  I  fancied  as  he  said  this  that  he  looked 
ten  years  the  younger. 

"  You  see,  you  have  more  power  than  I,  Miss  &Iay,'*  cried  I,  smiling, 
as  I  led  in  Michel,  "  that  which  an  hour's  persuasion  on  my  part  had 
failed  to  accomplish  two  words  of  yours  have  done  in  a  minute." 

Rose  May  had  risen  trembling  and  was  casting  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  Her  paleness  had  given  way  to  a  blush  as  deep  as  Michers 
when  I  had  borne  her  own  words  to  him.  Something  like  a  light  flashed 
across  mo.  I  looked  at  them  both  and  then  the  scales  fell  &om  my  eyes  ; 
I  felt  I  was  one  too  many  in  the  room,  and  I  went  out  to  leave  them 
alone. 

I  walked  straight  before  me  to  the  garden,  to  the  fields,  to  the  river.  I 
did  not  look  around  me  as  I  went ;  I  did  not  stop  to  examine  my  way,  I 
walked  straight  on.  I  had  a  vagne  idea  that  it  was  fine,  that  the 
heavens  above  me  were  blue,  that  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  was  cool  and 
fragrant,  and  that  nature  was  gay  and  smiling  on  that  day.  I  did  not 
watch  the  flight  of  time  nor  count  the  hours ;  I  allowed  them  to  fiit 
unheeded  by,  and  night  itself,  with  its  tall  grey  shadows,  came  down 
to  earth,  without  my  noticing  it.  Everything  around  mo  seemed  to  wear 
B  veil ;  the  landscspe  was  stooped  in  mist,  the  song  of  the  birds  struck 
faintly*  on  my  ears  as  the  tongues  of  be  11a  when  muiHed.  And  still  I  sped 
ou  my  way,  cold  at  the  heart  without  knowing  why,  feeling  as  though 
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somotbing  had  been  torn  bj  a  rude  b&nd  from  my  br«&8l«  but  TnuUi  te 
know  or  yot  to  gaoss  ^-bat  it  was  that  was  thae  afflictiDg  me. 

Eight  o'clock  Btmok  from  the  townr  of  a  nt^ighbonring  elinrali 
thooght  of  BtoppiBg.  I  gazed  around  me ;  I  knew  that  ebvrA. 
there  I  came  every  Snnday  with  Michel  and  Mrs.  May, 
Yes,  yes,  I  hnd  been  there  ooly  the  day  before.  Bat  it  app«*r*d 
as  though  the  church  had  vorii  a  different  look  then.  I  h«d  SMO  it  b 
weathers,  and  always  hod  it  seemed  fair  and  holy  to  me.  It  looked 
and  repulsiTe  now,  althongb  the  moon  was  up  ami  be&mizig  with  tSk  h 
brightDesB  on  (be  iTr-grown  roof  aod  steeple.  I  fled  firom  it  shoddinsf 
as  from  a  chamel  bouse. 

1  Bat  down  on  a  new  cut  marble  tomb  where  six  weeks  hekm  \ti 
been  laid  a  young  boy,  gono  to  sleep  before  his  time.  It  wu  yrt  ten 
early  to  go  in.  Thnj — they  at  the  farm  I  mean — would  etill  be  up*  ui 
1  did  not  ^iint  to  go  in  until  all  the  house  was  silent.  I  lay  down  oo  i^ 
tomb  and  thonght  of  the  child  who  slept  beneath.  Was  death  rvaUy  hM 
■leep,  or  was  the  spirit  of  that  young  body  roaming  amoagsl  ■•  flii 
apoD  this  weary  earth  ?  How  fresh  and  soft  the  grass  was,  and  hm 
well  that  child  must  sleep!  His  brow  was  not  throbbiog  lake  mm, 
his  hands  wore  not  hot  and  burning.  Cool  as  the  marble  abore  hJiB«  hi> 
young  limbs  were  at  peace.  Yes,  I  know  they  call  that  the  eoU  d 
death  ;  bat  if  death  was  repose,  why  bad  that  child  been  callpd  lo  Ml 
before  me  ?  Why  had  they  not  laid  me  in  hiB  ptaoet  I  who  had  bo  mt 
to  care  for  me  ? 

The  moon  was  at  its  height  when  I  rose.  Midnight  was  past,  aai  I 
walked  back  slowly  through  tho  fields  on  my  way  to  tbo  farm.  I  kan 
DOW  what  it  was  that  had  been  torn  &om  my  heart — it  was  a  dream :  I 
knew  now  what  it  was  that  was  drooping  lifeleea  and  cold  within  me— ii 
was  hope. 

I  feared  to  meet  those  looks  which  every  day  bad  gladdened  my  biift 
and  made  my  spirit  bouyaut.  Reaching  the  hoiUBe,  I  cref  t  npetatrs  lik*  i 
malefactor,  quaking  at  the  soond  of  my  own  steps,  trembling  to  meH  • 
weU-known  form,  and  falbng  at  last  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  tearful,  UJ- 
dazed,  and  racked  with  emotion.  /  wax  jeaiou$  of  my  best,  my  mi§ 
friend. 

How,  and  how  long,  had  that  love  possessed  me  ?  It  bad  crept  opoa 
me  unawares,  twisting  its  branches  around  my  heart,  as  the  tendril  shooll 
of  a  strong  young  vinei  gaining  in  strength  each  day,  and  wearing 
enthralling  network  until  every  fibre  had  been  made  fast.  And 
been  done  withoTit  my  feeling  it ;  for,  calm  and  secure  in  my  quiei 
had  feared  no  trial,  had  dreaded  no  rocks  upon  which  my  fiUr-i 
▼iBions  eould  over  nin  .and  wreck.  Michel  I  Ah,  yes ;  but  Michel  mt 
ny  iHrother  ;  he  was  not  for  mo  what  othor  men  are  ;  and  I  had  badel 
that  she  too  woubl  never  look  npou  bim  bat  as  a  lirother.  EmA  tfCM 
they  smiled  I  hnd  noted  their  smiles  with  joy  and  ^thoat  alarts.     It  hid 
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d  to  mo  tli&i  the  Btoilea  she  gavo  to  him  were  not  the  SAmc  as  thosd 
bestowed  npon  me.     Mine  seemed  Bwoeteat ;  yes — I  see  it  now* — 

ITUO  they  ^ere  mine ;  but  why  could  I  not  discern  in  time  that  love 

on  her  lips  when  she  spoke  to  him,  whereas  friendship  only  waB  all 
she  ever  gave  to  me. 

There  are  honrB  which  we  mnrk  in  our  memory  with  a  brand  of  fire. 
6aoh  were  the  hours  of  that  night  in  May.  When  morning  broke  I 
vaa  no  longer  young.  My  yonth  had  fled  between  the  sotting  and  the 
rising  of  the  san ;  sorrow  had  employed  that  night  to  make  a  man  of  me. 

I  forget  what  excoso  I  mode  when  I  saw  them  all.  I  think  I  forged 
some  story  abont  &  friend  I  had  met,  in  order  to  explain  my  late  retnra. 
Mrs,  May  obeerved  that  I  looked  onweU — ••  These  sadden  meetings  with 
friends  we  never  expected  to  see  are  often  trying,*'  I  said  in  reply ;  "  they 
lell  npon  one's  nerves" 

"  Upon  one's  heart,  yon' mean,'*  said  Michel,  with  his  bring  smile. 
"  Brare  gar^on  1  your  nerroe  are  soxind  as  ever,  hat  it'«  yoor  heart  that*B 
Bo  tender  and  good." 

I  han^dly  left  the  room,  for  I  had  not  yet  schooled  myself  to  boor  my 
cross ;  my  wounds  were  still  blooding ;  that  new-bom  jealousy  had  not 
yet  been  torn  with  a  reuolnlc  hand.  I  needed  time  and  solitude;  with 
those,  and  a  strong  will,  a  man  may  yet  hope  to  subdno  himself. 

Daring  the  next  fortnight  I  kept  my  room.  I  gave  myself  ont  for  ill 
— as  truly  I  was — and  pleading  n  need  for  rest,  I  steadfastly  rowed  that 
I  would  remain  alone  until  I  could  trust  myself  to  act  as  I  should  without 
faltering.  Michul  was  never  to  suspect  my  secret — that  must  remain  a 
thing  between  my  heart  and  me ;  and  my  face  must  be  trained  to  such 
stoical  calmness  that  not  ii  ahnde  nor  a  look  upon  it  should  over  reveal 
the  truth.  This  silent,  hidden  struggle  against  my  inner  solf  was  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  grim  ami  stubborn  joy.  The  fiercest  enemy  that  a 
man  can  have  ie  hia  own  puissioD,  and  if  it  bo  often  torture  and  death  to 
struggle  against  -Ihis  foe,  there  is  yet  a  stem  pride  to  be  gained  as  the 
price  of  victory.  I  strove  therefore  with  such  strength  as  God  had 
given  mo,  until  resolution  had  pressed  its  iron  stamp  upon  my  lips.  I 
tfaem  opened  my  door  and  went  downstairs  again. 

I  found  them  in  the  drawing-room,  seated  very  near  each  other,  and 
both  revising  together  the  proof-slips  of  Michel's  new  book,  which  had 
b^n  sent  to  him  from  Paris.  'I  hey  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure,  and  ran  to- 
wards me  with  hands  outstretched  as  soon  as  I  made  my  oppearance,  and 
all  thoughts  of  work  were  laid  mldo  at  once  for  that  day,  Hose  Mny  ran 
up  to  fetch  my  straw  hut  aud  my  stick,  and  insisted  that  we  should  make 
a  holiday  of  it  by  spending  our  afternoon  on  the  river.  Michel  suggested  a 
water  excursion  to  Windsor ;  Mrs.  May  added  the  proposal  of  a  pic-uic 
in  the  Homo  Pork — Michel  and  a  waterman  wore  to  row,  Fred  was  to 
steer,  aud  Hose  for  the  occasion  was  to  don  a  new  muslin  dross  and  a 
bewitching  bat  of  white  rice-straw,  that  had  just  arrived  from  London. 
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They  took  me  for  the  gayest  of  the  party :  so  ivell  (as  I  thoQ^tj  H 
I  play  my  part.    I  oesentcd  to  eveiythJug ;  threw  mjstilf  into  ihniraaa^ 
ucdIb  with  sach  apparent  spirit  that  they  were  pleased  and  drftghM  « 
tho  thought  they  hod  had  of  making  this  break  in  oar  life  of  voi^    ltd 
kept  ns  all  laughing  Uke  children  with  his  merry  jokes  and  adbooBn 
humoar.     Our  watorman,  too,  happened  to  be  an  oddity,  and  eoakdn^ 
bis  share  to  our  fund  of  mirth  by  novel  ^-iews  npon  men  and  llii^ 
Those  who  met  us  upon  the  river  must  have  tak^p  ns  for  a  weddiag 
and  me  with  my  \rhite  waistcoat  and  tho  pink  in  my  bation 
Bose  who  had  placed  it  there— for  tho  bridegroom.      Wh&t  woall 
have  thought  had  they  known  that  the  man  who  was  laoghistg  tlu  VnUtf 
in  this  joyoiifl  crew — yea,  the  man  who  looked  like  the  bridagrootn— « 
fee-ling  his  head  split  with  despair  and  pain,  and  whilst  gazing  Qpoa  ft* 
water  that  washed  Its  clear  ripples  round  Iho  bows  of  the  boial,  ht  ^m 
thinking  of  those  whom,  happier  than  be,  that  river  bad  engalM,  ■! 
was  envying  them  their  weed-grown  bed,  where  no  sound  of  hnmac  §ad 
could  wake  them. 

If  Providence  had  purposely  wished  lo  wring  my  heart  by  abo 
more  fair  aod  lovely  than  ever  the  prize  I  had  lost,  it  eoald  not 
dowed  Rose  with  more  grace  and  beauty  than  she  wore  on  thai  day.  V 
A  pitiless  fate  had  resolved  to  make  mo  hate  my  friend  in  spite  of  n|*4 
and  in  spite  of  my  vow,  it  could  not  have  made  Michel  look  mote  ha{^r 
more  hopeful,  and  more  tlioronghly  confident. 

But  I  did  my  duty  ;  I  stifled  feeling  ;  and  Rose,  as  she  leaned  os  Wj 
arm  in  Windsor  Pork  (out  of  sisterly  attention  for  the  "  invalid  **),  tM 
imagine  that  there  was  not  in  England  a  man  more  happy  than  I.  SW 
talked  to  me  of  my  labours  during  the  past  year,  of  the  progrofis  I  W 
made  in  my  art,  of  the  success  which  a  picture  of  mine  was  at  that  m; 
moment  obtainiog  at  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  in  Loodoc.  Shi 
took  out  of  her  httle  pocket  a  small  parcel  of  favourable  notioee  she  hti 
cut  out  of  diHerent  papers,  and  prettily  tied  together  with  blue  rikb»- 
She  showed  me  the  linos  where  John  Wool  was  spoken  of  as  a  *'  ruiaf 
artist,  iieatined  to  become  one  of  the  tjlorira  oj  the  Kngluh  Scktfol»'  A^ 
a  gay  whisper  confided  me  the  secret  that  she  had  intended  asking 
take  them  all  to  London — her,  her  mother,  and  Michel — to  M 
famous  picture  they  had  watched  me  work  at.  And  all  this  she  aaid  iai 
tone  to  make  me  mad.  Her  pretty  speech  and  happy  sniiios  forznad  so«e- 
thing  fascinating  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  toll,  and  I  folt  bopalsa^ 
miserable. 

For  no,  it  was  not  possible  to  deceive  myself.     1  could  see  thai  Ibin 

was  merely  innocent  friendship  iu  uU  her  wuids.    It  was  not  lore.    leo«U 

discern  the  difference  when  I  talked  of  Michel,  and  when  theoi  of  a  BttldiB 

her  arm  pressed  closer  to  mine,  whilst  her  upturaed  facei  attentini  lo  cakh 

ly  words,  fiushed  as  I  praised  her  lovor.     I  was  spoakiiig  of  hov  voiA 

owed  my  friend.     I  was  honest  and  sincere  in  that  momwt.     1 
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"bcred  the  good  his  brave  example  and  manly  coonselB  had  done  me.  and 
ont  of  the  faluosa  of  my  heart  I  spoke  tho  iralh.  I  said  I  loved  bim  as  a 
brother,  and  ^rould  gladly  lay  down  life  or  happiness  if  cither  could  give 
him  content. 

Whorenpon  she  stopped  me,  and  looking  at  mo  with  eyes  brimfoll  of 
tears,  Baid :  '*  If  I  were  a  man  and  wished  a  friend,  I  would  have  him 
be  like  vou," 


That  day  passed  uneventfully  save  in  one  respoctt  Uiat  on  coming  back 
by  river  to  Cookham  towards  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Michel  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  conghing,  which  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  oar.  I 
took  his  place,  althongh  ho  protested  against  my  doiug  so,  after  '*  having 
been  ill  BO  long ;  **  but  I  entreated  to  have  my  way,  for  I  had  been 
etrtick  by  something  peculiar  in  his  coagh,  and  although  he  assured 
us  it  was  nothing,  yet  I  felt,  without  knowing  why,  a  vague  sense  of 
anxiety. 

(It  seemed  to  me  that  when  I  had  gained  my  point,  and  was  insisting 
upon  wrapping  up  Michel  warmly,  Rose  May's  eyes  were  fixed  opon  me 
in  gratitnUe ;  and  I  am  certaLa  that  >-hen  I  took  ofT  my  own  scarf  to 
put  round  my  friend's  throat,  I  heard  a  voice — ^not  Michel's — whisper 
•*  Thank  you.") 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  homely  life,  Michel  toiling  hard  and 
coaBelessly  as  before  to  publish  the  book,  for  which  four  hundred  pounds 
had  been  promised  him ;  I  working  to  drive  thought  away  and  to  keep 
my  spirit  in  subjection.  Work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  all  balms 
to  sorrow ;  happy  those  who  can  employ*  it. 

But  whereas  I  bud  hoped  that  each  day  would  help  to  alleviate  my 
pfun,  it  was  not  without  a  fearful  heart-ache  that  I  be^an  to  see  how  each 
day,  on  the  contrary,  I  needed  more  work  to  keep  myself  from  wavering. 
Also,  I  noticed  that  I  was  diuly  losing  in  bodily  etrengtb,  that  my  face  wae 
becoming  wan,  my  eyes  haggard,  and  that  my  features  instead  of  preserv- 
ing ft  calm,  collected  look,  were  fast  assuming  an  Appearaneo  of  settled 
wretchedness.  Michel  attributed  this  to  overwork,  and  implored  mo 
to  take  some  rest.  But  he  too,  was  strangely  altering,  and  I,  as 
anxious  about  bim  as  Rose  was,  complained  that  in  thinking  of  others  he 
was  neglectbg  himself.  Ever  since  the  boat  day  that  cough,  which  I  had 
ODce  or  twice  noticed  before,  but  never  thought  at  all  serious,  continued  tc 
bold  and  torment  him.  He  coughed  a  great  deal  of  mornings ;  I  could 
hear  him,  through  the  floor  of  my  room,  which  was  situated  just  above  his  ; 
but  be  would  laugh  my  fears  away  when  I  spoke  on  the  matter,  just  ni 
I  did  too,  when  he  told  me  that  something  was  up  with  mo,  and  that  I 
was  only  tho  ghost  of  my  former  self.  Mrs.  May,  who  obsened  us  both, 
ended  at  last  1)y  looking  grave.     She  remonstrated  earnestly,  first  with 
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MIoIigI  and  tliea  with  me.  To  each  of  as  BeemUy  aha  said 
lUo  utbcr  would  he  endangered  if  this  contmoed,  and  bj  Has 
taioed  that  each  of  as  separately  would  persnada  his  friead  to 
days'  holiday  in  London.  Excellent,  Idod-heftrted  woman,  hov 
were,  with  all  yoar  motherly  tact,  from  guessing  tho  tinth  ! 
It  was  settled  we  should  start  as  soon  as  3£ehel  had  d 
proof-sheetSi  of  which  he  bad  about  a  hundred  mora  in 
agreed  to  accompany  us  and  to  take  Rose  with  her.  She 
living  in  Loudtin,  and  this  occasion  would  be  a  good  one  for  pajfl 
long-promised  visit.  It  would  also  furnish  Ros6  with  the  oppcvf 
seeing  the  great  city  throngU  which  she  had  only  passed  onee  whsi 
girl ;  so  that  the  trip,  as  things  were  arrangedt  ecomed  deetined 
godsend  to  ercrybody.  I  wrote  to  my  old  landlady,  'Mrs,  Pike,  to 
if  sho  could  provide  my  friend  and  mc  with  a  bed-room  for  fifteen  0| 
days.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  I  should  hare  done  this  in  fae 
wholesome  terror  this  worthy  person  hod  always  inspired  me  wj 
man  is  a  being  of  capricious  way^  and  I  felt  as  though  mj  lawU 
a  sort  of  old  friend,  now  that  my  heart,  more  impresedonable  to  k 
coold  detect  the  evidence  of  a  certain  rough  affectioQ  in  the 
formerly  bullied  roe.  I  receiTed  the  following  note  from  her  in 
my  letter : — 


sho4 


**  Mr,  John  Wool,  Sir — 

"  Although  it  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  ma,  thai  a 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  land^  and  taught  to  read  his  Bible, 
of  earning  his  bread  by  painting,  yet  it  has  been  a  mercy  to  me  In 
that  yon  was  always  regular  in  paying  your  rent,  and  that  saTia 
forgetting  to  lock  up  your  tea  and  sugar  whoneror  yon  went  oat,  j 
otherwise  well-behaved.  Which,  had  it  not  been  so,  I  being  «  reef 
woman,  you  never  could  have  found  a  lodging  in  my  bouse^  Mr.  Wi 
"  filr,  John  Wool,  Sir,  your  room  happening  to  be  empty  in 
Tuesday  week,  and  another  beside  it  being  the  same,  owing  to  a  gofl 
who  played  tho  flute  on  Simdays  receiving  hia  notice  from  mo,  I  h 
objection  to  taking  you  and  your  friend  in  —  which  you'll  pk 
think  I  Bbould  not  have  douo  such  a  thing  for  everybody,  seeing  tl 
write  that  your  friend  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  foreigners,  not  har] 
tho  benefit  of  Christian  training,  arc  commonly  daDgoroos  compi 
womt>n  as  respect  themselves. 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

••Jaxb  Axk 


This  matter  sctllod,  tliore  was  nothing  to  do,  but  wait  tl 
until  Michol  was  ready ;  and  wake  our  prcitaratioub  for  itartiA|i[.j 
to  mn,  tliat  wu  koI  about  this,  in  a  very  cheerless  spirit,  and 
people  about  to  part  on  tho  cvo  of  a  lengthy  voyogo  thun  like 
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off  cm  a  ple&mirfi  trip.  Perbftps  it  waa  merely  by  hazArd,  bat  I  think  my- 
self it  was  from  a  ragne  and  andefined  presentiment,  we  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  onr  coming  journey.  Mrs.  May  would  oecafiionally  tonch  upon  it 
with  a  Rcmblancc  of  pleasure,  bni  her  gaiety  was  forced  and  found  no 
echo  either  with  Michel,  with  Roee,  or  with  mo.  Oar  cheerfnl  ovonings 
in  the  drawing-room  had  gradoally  become  silent  and  oppreBsive.  There 
was  something  hanging  over  as  that  we  could  not  dispel ;  a  secret  dread 
of  coming  evil  which  neither  of  ua  could  have  eiplninod  nor  yet  acconnlcd 
for«  bat  which  made  as  fear  to  hear  each  other  speak,  lest  we  shoald  iind 
in  one  another's  words  some  stray  reflection  of  our  gloomy  thoughts. 

Michel's  health  waa  worse ;  hia  cough  was  becoming  more  harsh  and 
hectic,  and  Rose  May,  to  my  alarm,  was  fast  losing  her  coloor  too.     A 

M  melancholy  had  fastened  npon  her  ;  the  sight  of  Michel's  decline 
llnjiching  her  face,  and  slowly  but  surely  dimming  those  bright  eyes 
which  bat  a  little  while  before  had  beamed  so  clear  and  peacefally.     Her 

lo  was  gonb-,  and  when  she  looked  at  IVlichel,  who,  elruggling  manfally 
kiust  his  illness,  continaed  to  tell  us  tliat  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  the 
convulsive  quivering  of  both  her  lips  was  scarce  controlled  by  the  efforts 
she  modt)  to  hide  her  aogniah.  This  new  cause  of  grief  added  to  the  fear- 
ful approhonsions  1  already  had  abont  Michel  Terme,  was  making  the  bur- 
den of  my  own  sorrow  too  heavy  to  be  home.  My  snlTorings  were  of  the  kind 
to  which  nnc-crtainty  lends  double  hittcmcss.  I  felt  that  the  time  hod 
come  to  know  the  truth.  I  resolved  to  find  out  what  the  matter  really  was 
with  Allchel ;  to  clear  up  my  terrors  about  his  state  of  health  ;  to  fathom 
bis  feelings  with  regard  to  Rose ;  and  if  his  heart,  as  I  truly  thought,  was 
as  wholly  hers  as  mine  was,  to  do  my  best  to  bring  about  their  marriage. 

Michel  had  only  ten  more  pages  to  revise,  a  couple  of  hours  work,  at 
most,  and  we  wore  to  start  for  London  in  two  days.  We  were  all  gathered 
together,  each  doing  something  to  whiJo  away  the  evening,  but  all  of  as 
more  sad  and  silent  than  UHUal.  A  few  words  I  had  vonturod  once  or 
twice  in  hopes  of  indaring  Mrs.  May  or  Rose  to  speak  had  boon  sufibrofl 
to  fall  unheeded,  and  the  scratching  sound  of  Michel's  pen  on  the  printed 
paper  of  the  "slips,"  was  all  that  could  be  heard  in  the  room.  At  a 
quarter  to  leu  I  laid  down  my  book,  and  the  evening  being  cleai'  and  fine, 
1  walked  out  for  a  moment  on  to  tho  lawn  to  make  up  my  mind,  by  a  few 
minutes  solitudo,  for  the  resolution  I  had  taken  of  speaking  to  Michel 
that  very  night  as  soon  as  he  should  have  retired  to  his  room.  I  could 
not  have  been  absent  more  than  ten  minutes  before  I  heard  a  piercing  cry 
of  alarm,  and  the  same  moment  Mrs.  May  appeared  pale  and  breathless 
at  the  window,  and  called  to  mo  in  a  terrified  voice  to  come  in :  "  £o 
(]ttjck,  Mr.  Wool,  there's  an  accident  happened  ;  Monsieur  Tcrmo  has 
fainted  t" 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  I  had  rashcd  back  to  the  house, 
roy  heart  tbrobbmg  so  violently  that  I  could  bear  it  beat.  Aficbel  was 
Ijmg  on  the  floor  quite  senseless  ;  Mrs.  May  ivas  raising  his  head,  and 


mim 


Ttpon  lus  bed  and  tried  rI!  tho  re&toratfre?  Ihut  mtstOttt  )]I^^^H 
was  not  nntil  half  *iui  hoar — half  an  hoar  daring  which  not  a  waH 
tho  Upa  of  cither  Koso,  Mrs.  May,  or  me — that  ho  opened  hlfl  «] 
looked  aroand  him.  And  then  —  and  then,  with  that  fatal 
which  nnvcils  onr  sight  when  Death  is  raising  its  hand  to  strike 
those  we  lore,  I  knew  that  I  was  about  to  lose  my  friend. 

Ho  turned  his  eyes  with  a  gentle  tender  look  upon  mo,  *«^ 
smile  that  rent  my  heart — "Do  not  cry,  pauvre  ami/'  he  said 
you  must  not  sob  so,  for  I  myself  have  need  of  all  my  coange 
yoa."  He  twiood  his  arms  roond  my  neck  and  drow  my  hM 
brenst.  "Pity,  pity,  dear  friend,"  ho  faltered, '*  yon  don't  kw 
your  t«ars  are  costing  me  —  you  must  not  nninan  me  is 
moment."  His  voice  hero  sunk  to  a  whisper,  *'  Closer,  closer  lo 
brother,"  ho  murmured,  softly,  **  I  wish  to  speak  in  your  ear. 
you  should  not  have  kept  yonr  secret  &om  me.  It  was  good  and  i 
conquer  your  love  for  friendship's  sake ;  but — bat,**  hero  ho  pressed 
to  my  cheek  and  kissed  me — "  but  you  ought  not  to  have  tho^gfai 
could  ever  accept  that  sacrifice — you  loved  her,  dear  boy, 
knew  it." 

God  be  witness  of  the  grief  I  felt  when  I'heard  these  worda  an 
that  all  my  oQbrts  at  self  conquest  had  been  vain,  and  that  I  had  bi 
my  secret.  He  saw  the  expression  on  my  face  and  guoHsed  it. 
no,"  ho  whispered,  *'you  must  not  think  that — I  saw  it — bee 
because  " — here  ho  pnusod  whilst  a  faint  blush  overspread  hia  IImI 
"  because  I  was  your  friend,  and  that  a  secret,  howerer  well  gc 
cannot  escape  tho  eyes  of  affection.** 

At  that  moment  we  hoard  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  IWe,  «] 
Uft  tU^  ww^  with   K*>  ^«ft»i»  #^  tM*^%  «^^  «»,-.,^i,>i,     JL^  m 
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calUd  mf  in  three,  or  eeen  ttco  months  ago^  I  mujfu  fuive  saved  htm.     It  ia 
too  fate  noit.     Ha  wilt  die.'* 

It  ^06  thoa  that  I  tornod  round  on  haariog  a  stifled  groan  and  caught 
R060  in  my  amis  nfi  sho  was  falling  to  the  ground,  crnshcd  bj  the  weight 
of  these  words.  Bnt  the  shock  had  not  left  her  senseless.  **  Let  me  go 
in/'  ahe  said  faintly^  as  I  raiaed  her  np,  "  it's  nothings  it  will  pass  away 
in  A  minnte  ;  "  and  she  disengaged  herself  from  my  arms,  opened  the 
door  of  Michel's  room,  and  walking  np  to  his  bed-side,  JaicU  down  beside 
it»  bending  her  head  over  her  lover's  band.  Mrs.  May,  too  mucli  afllicted 
to  speak,  was  standing  tearful  and  speechless  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Michel  appeared  asleep,  and  the  silence  of  death,  whoso  fcarfnl  shadow 
-was  drawing  near,  had  already  settled  upon  as. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  in  that  minnte  if  heaven  had  granted  me 
the  power  of  lighting  np  again  within  that  noble  body  the  fast  flickering 
spirit  that  was  preparing  to  take  its  flight  ?  "What  would  I  not  have  given  if 
my  life  had  been  accepted  as  a  sacrifice  for  him  whoso  whole  existence 
had  been  trial,  disappointment,  and  self-denial.  There  is  a  bitter  railery 
in  these  freaks  of  death,  that  mow  down  before  their  time  the  gentle  and 
good ;  there  is  a  cruel  sarcasm  in  those  cold  caprices,  that  allow  the  idle 
and  oseioss  to  remain  hero  on  earth,  whilst  those  who  ore  the  credit  and 
pride  of  humanity  are  rudely  snatched  away. 

I  passed  that  night  praying  earnestiy  on  my  knees.  It  was  the  eight 
of  Rose,  who,  watching  by  her  lover's  side,  had  first  murmured  the  name 
of  God,  reminded  mo  that  the  jndge  who  diaponses  life  and  death  will 
sometimes  stoop  to  mercy.  Bat  oar  prayers  were  rain,  notwithstanding 
that  with  all  the  fervour  with  which  hcarta  in  sorrow  ever  cried  to  heaven, 
we  all  three  implored  for  him  we  loved.  The  break  of  d&wa  foand  us 
still  on  our  knees,  and  we  only  rose  when  the  first  white  ray  of  the  rising 
sun  falling  upon  Michel's  bed,  caused  him  slowly  to  awake  out  of  that 
peaceful  slomber  which  had  prepared  bim  for  his  eternal  rest. 

He  tried  to  ait  np,  but  weakness  prevented  him,  and  I  encircled  him 
with  my  arms  to  give  him  support.  '*  Thank  you,"  he  murmured,  faintly; 
and  then,  after  an  effort  to  keep  from  coughing,  ho  laid  one  hand  npon 
my  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  :  **  Dear  friend,  I  have  just  had  a 
dream,  bat  you  must  not  hear  it  alone ;  I  wish  Mrs.  May  and  Miss  May 
to  hear  it  also."  The  dying  man  made  a  sign  for  Bose  and  her 
mother  to  approach  ;  and  when  they  were  euihciently  near  to  hear  him  : 
"Yes,  I  have  bad  a  dream."  he  continued,  "1  dreamed  that  being  of  n 
sudden  eallud  to  take  a  long  journey,  my  only  sorrow  at  setting  out  was, 
that  I  must  leave  two  beings  whom  I  loved  with  an  equal  love,  and  this 
tbonght  afflicted  me.  Bat  I  turned  to  them  both  in  this  moment  of  sad- 
ness, and  asked  them  if  they  loved  me  with  the  same  deep  love  witli 
which  I  loved  them ;  and  when  they  answered  me  yea,  and  when  I  saw 
by  their  eyes  that  what  they  said  was  true — I  asked  them — I  entreated 
them  to  love  each  other  as  they  lovod  me — and  whoulhe^  \iqA '^xotc^\ 
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me  that  they  would,  and  that  in  memory  of  me  and  the  love  I  hore 
they  wonld  live  united  all  their  lives ;  then  I  joined  their  hands  to] 
and — I  kissed  them  both — and  I  thanked  them  for  aUowing  me  to 
happy." 

The  kiss  of  his  lips  was  still  warm  on  onr  brows  when  one 
bright  heralds  from  the  angel  host  appeared  with  a  radiant  face  to 
my  firiend  to  his  home.  And  having  asked  me  to  look  at  that  mes 
whose  hand,  invisible  to  me,  was  held  oat  to  bid  him  come.  Mid 
his  head  npon  my  breast,  and  with  a  calm  smile  gave  np  h 
as  pore  and  spotless  as  he  had  received  it.  "^ 


VI. 

I  have  bat  very  few  more  words  to  tell.  In  the  quietest  cc 
Cookham  churchyard  I  chose  the  sleeping-place  of  Michel  Ten 
ever  yon  visit  the  spot  yon  will  know  it  &om  the  other  tombs  ara 
the  crowns  of  "  immortelles,"  which  certain  poor  Frenehmen  who  1 
Michers  bounty  go  each  year  on  the  10th  of  October  to  lay  npoo 
is  a  tomb  with  a  marble  slab,  sarmonnted,  according  to  the 
Catholic  custom,  with  a  white  cross.  It  bears,  engraved  Qp<m 
following  words : — 

SACRED  TO   THE   MEMOKT  OF 

MICHEL  TERME, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE    IOTH  OCTOBER, 

1856. 

ALSO   TO  THAT   OP 

ROSE  MAT, 

WUO  DIED  ON  THE  SOTH  OP  THE  8AMX  XOHTHy 
IN  THE  SAME   TSAR. 
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2;^c  ^flricultural  labourer. 


I. 

[E  peculiar  felicity  wkich  lias,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  attributed 
to  the  lifo  of  the  husbandman  cannot  be  altogether  a  poetic  fiction.     The 
Tory  catholicity  of  the  tradition  forbids  as  to  believe  this.   And  thought  no 
doubt,  much  of  the  happiness  in  question  was  imputed  to  a  source  which  is 
now  gradually  disappearing — the  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  namely, 
which  distixiguishcd  the  country  from  the  town — sufHcicut  advantages,  inhe- 
rent and  immutable,  still  remain  to  show  that  the  embollishments  of  poetry 
were  traced  upon  a  solid  groundwork.     There  are  some  features  of  urban 
life  which  the  country  of  course  cannot    give    us.      The    intellectual 
excitement  of  politics   and  commerce,  the   intellectual   interest   which 
naturally  attaches  to  the  great  centres  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  can 
only  be  enjoyed  to  perfection  in  a  capital  city.     But,  then,  how  limited  is 
the  olasB  which  is  capable  of  enjoying  them,  or  of  enjoying  them  so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  find  in  them  any  adequate  compensation  fur  the  practical  draw- 
backs of  the  town  !     At  all  events  they  constitute  little  or  no  part  of  any 
possible  sapenority  which  may  be  thought  to  distinguish  the  lot  of  the 
artisan  from  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  wlio  is  the  only  member  of 
the  rural  population  which  it  is  our  present  bueincss  to  consider.     His 
lot  indeed  ought  to  bo  a  happy  ono.    He  goes  forth  to  his  labour  amid 
the  scenes  of  nature,  which   possess   a  beauty  of  their  own  under  all 
vicissitudes,    which    are    never   monotonous,    never   depressing,    never 
squalid.     His  work  is  of  a  kind  which  to  many  geutlcmou  is  a  pleasure. 
In  the  evening  he  returns  down  the  winding  path  thruagh  the  copse 
where  the  wood-pigoous  are  cooing,  past  the  old  grey  church,  and  the 
"immemorial  elms,'"  where  the  rooks  are  going  noisily  to  rest,  up  the 
straggling  street  of  cottages  till  he  reaches  his  own  little  home  with  its 
garden,  its  apple  trees,  and  its  bee  hives.    To  say  that  he  is  inaenslble  to 
all  the  pleasant  sights  and  sounds  of  mral  life,  which  only  a  cultivated 
taste  can  appreciate,  is  to  betray  stork  ignorance  of  his  nature.     He  is 
moreover    ono    of  a  little    society  every   member  of  which   is  known 
personally  to  the  heads  of  it,  on  whom  in  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  penury 
be  can  calculate  for  s^'mpathy  and  help.     Ho  hves,  in  short,  among  beau- 
tiful things,  his  labour  is  healthy  and  dignified,  his  neighbours  ai'e  kindly 
and  generous.    Why  then,  in  spite  of  all  these  blessings,  is  it  still  possible 
to  rcpreticnt  his  position  as  a  wretched  one.     How  is  it  that  able  men, 
who  scorn  to  bo  well  informed  and  disinterested,  should  have  it  in  their 
power   to    make   ont   even  a  plausible  case  when  they   represent  the 
agricultural  lahoorer  as  plunged  in  misery  ?     Most  we  indeed  say  of  the 
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British  peasantry  and  tbe  many  charms  by  'which  their  life  is 
being  solaced — 

These  round  thj  boircn  their  cfa«erfal  influence  abed. 
These  were  tby  rlumnS)  but  alt  these  charms  are  fled  9 

Wo  cannot  Bay  bo  liUrally,  of  course;  for  nntare  reroalot, « 
laboor  of  the  workman  is  the  same.  Can  it,  theo,  be  aald  in  any  I 
l8  there  any  fouudalion,  not  only  for  what  Mr.  Arch  and  Oaoooi 
atone  and  Mr.  Fawcit  say  now,  but  for  what  l^Ir.  Cobbet  eaid  U 
Mr.  Disraeli  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  We  wish  we  could  iinhiaiti 
give  a  decided  answer  in  the  negative.  But  there  ia  a  dark  ad* 
picture,  though  it  has  been  pointed  darker  than  it  is.  Tbe  beu 
nature  will  not  feed  the  hungry  or  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  tbei 
weariness  which  is  deaf  to  the  song  of  birds,  sing  they  never  so  ivi 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  occnpted  public  ati 
more  or  less  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war.  Be£)r 
period  his  fortunes  would  appear  to  hare  undergone  nameroos  t 
lions.  But  we  doubt,  upon  the  whole,  whether  they  have  ever  bea 
than  they  were  during  tbe  ilrst  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  oenitB 
the  last  ton  years  of  the  eighieenth.  We  can  trace  him  throi^ 
and  evil  fortune  up  to  the  days  of  the  Pkntagenets  ;  bat  at  the  vv 
does  not  scorn  ever  to  have  verged  even  on  such  a  state  of  indiga 
fell  upon  him  between  the  close  of  the  Aznerican  war  and  thai  ai 
ing  of  the  upper  classes  to  a  renewed  ficnse  of  their  social  dotiee 
commenced  about  forty  years  ago.  Without  wearying  our  rL^adetv  i 
stage  of  the  question  with  an  array  of  figures,  it  may  be  Ba£Scieikt  i< 
that  daring  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  two  \ 
came  simultaucously  into  opcratlou  which  exercised  a  revy  dcpreMi 
fluence  on  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  :  a  groat  rise  in  pirioee  v 
a  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  and  a  series  of  Enclosoro  Acts  v 
any  compenaation  at  all.  To  what  cause  the  rise  in  prieee  may 
been  due  is  a  disputed  point ;  for  Tooke,  in  his  history  of  prica,  t 
that  war  has  any  tendency  to  raise  them.  But  rise  they  did.  A 
accession  of  George  III.  meat  vas  B^'/.  a  poond,  ohoese  tiu»  i 
butter  C</.,  wheat  under  SOs.  a  quarter,  cottage  rent  from  20*.  to  i 
year,  and  the  cottager  had  his  share  of  the  common  lor  cow, 
j>oultry,  and  fuel.  In  179*2  the  common  had  mostly  disappeared; 
was  Of/,  a  pound,  butter  9t/.,  wheat  iOs.  a  quarter,  and  rent  about  li 
u  year.  lu  the  former  period  the  labonrcr  had  on  an  average  7«*  a  ^ 
and  lOi.  u  wook  at  harvest.  In  the  latter  bo  had  on  an  arecaice 
week,  and  18«.  in  har%*cst.  Thus  while  the  increase  in  the  coat  nf  1 
was  more  than  one  thirds  the  increase  in  weekly  wagon  «»•  oalj 
ipplomoi 
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177^  deprived  the  peasantry  of  tbo  onLy  equivalent  wliicb  they  still 
poeeessed  for  the  laud  which  they  had  formerly  cullivated.  Id  tbo  feudal 
times  the  agriGiiliurul  luliunrers  wore  generally  also  small  cultivatorH,  and 
in  the  roigu  of  Qacon  ElizabeUi  their  claim  to  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
was  recognised  by  an  Act  of  Parliament .  which  decreed  that  no  cottfige 
fthonld  be  erected  without  fonr  acres  of  land  atiacbed  to  it.  In  1G48, 
special  attention  was  called  to  this  act  by  the  judge  at  York  Assizes.  "  It 
is  probable,  bowever,"  says  Iho  writer  wo  have  just  quoted,  "  that  by  the 
ftceesaion  of  Qeorge  III.  the  ordinary  labourer  had  ceased,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  a  coltirator  of  the  soil  on  bis  own  account;  but  be  still  ex^oyed 
to  the  fall  his  right  of  common,  bat  when,  almost  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  the  rights  of  common  were  lost  and  the  cost  of  living  was  in- 
creased, n  rapid  revolution  took  place.  Those  who  had  small  b-eebolds 
were  obliged  to  sell  them  :  those  who  bad  derived  from  their  daily  labour, 
and  from  the  cow,  the  pig,  and  the  poultry  which  roamed  over  the  adjoin- 
ing eommoD,  a  comfortable  and  substantial  livelihood,  found  themselves 
reduced  to  penury.  The  yeoman  sank  into  a  peasant,  and  the  peasant 
sank  into  a  pauper.  And  from  that  time  to  this  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  has  never  recovered  itself.' '  Nor  has  poetry  always  lent 
itself  to  exaggerations  of  rural  felicity.  There  are  lines  ld  Crabbe'a 
**  Village  **  which  only  too  clearly  indicate  the  change  which  had  come 
over  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  daring  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  his  own.  He  contrasts  tbo  funcied 
happiness  of  peasant  life  with  the  stem  reality — 

Or  will  yoa  pnusc  tliat  homeK,  hcuhliy  fare, 
PlentcouA  and  f>lain,  which  happ;'  [H'tunnta  share  ! 
Oh,  trifle  not  with  wnnts  yon  caucot  feci, 
'^or  mock  tli«  ruber/  of  a  siiatcd  iiicul. 
Ilonioly,  Dot  wholesome  ;  plain,  not  plenty  ;  sach 
An  yon  wlio  praise  wouM  never  dfii^t  lo  Umoh. 

The  system  of  allotment  grounds  was  the  first  effort  made  towards  com- 
pensating the  laboorer  for  what  he  had  thus  lost ;  and  as  these  have  been 
gradoally  extended,  bis  position  has  proportionately  improved.  Wages 
also  have  riaen  wilbio  the  last  few  years  :  uccoriling  to  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,*^  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  within  the  last  thirty  five  years.  And 
ve  have  now,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  state  of  things  widely  diflerent  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  old  days  of  thp  Luddites  and  the  rick  burners. 
It  is  now  rather  tbo  relative  than  the  absolute  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural  labourer  which  calls  for  consideration ;  for  a  very  large  class  of 
them  at  present  are  able  to  live  in  great  comfort,  and  of  the  rest,  the 
minority  are  much  better  off  than  is  supposed.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
residuom  whose  physical  condition  'calls  loudly  for  improvement.  The 
mistake  which  has  been  made  by  modem  philanthropists  is  to  speak  of 
this  residuum  as  if  it  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  entire  body. 


*  Tht  Ayrieutturat  Labourer. 
T.  Bant;;^-  Dealer;,  £i^. 


A  Scries  of  Letters  addteaaetV  M:^  WieBatbj  NockNa'^ 
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first  B&d  the  third  of  these  clasnes  masT^^^^^^^BoiteD  ^1 
fricnik  of  the  ugricultural  labourer,  aiDOsVBBRIi^^oro  it  pUcd 
8elv«B  fit  tho  mercy  of  opponents  who  aro  practicallj  aeqatuxUed  w 
subject,  and  expose  themselves  to  tho  risk  of  being  cftU^  b;  ret] 
names  indeed.  Tho  aspirations  and  capacities  of  the  trnx)  on  i 
asunder  as  their  physical  position,  and  concessions  which  mi^U 
togeoualy  bo  mudo  to  the  wishes  of  Iho  one,  would  b«  simpld 
foolishly  extended  to  the  other. 

As  the  labourers  may  be  divided  iuto  three  or  into  two  rlMwn. 
iug  to  oar  standpoint  at  the  mumeut,  so  the  whole  8ulye4ii  ckf  tl 
provoment  resolves  itself  likowiso  into  two  questions.  How  fi&r  « 
raiso  the  existing  rate  of  wages  ?  How  far  can  you  rostoro  thfl  cog 
between  tho  peasantry  and  tho  land — which  has  booa  graditftll) 
awity  duriog  tho  three  last  centuries?  On  thcso  two  questioii*  ]m| 
whole  of  that  controversy  which  has  for  some  time  past  greAtljr  iai 
thinking  men.  and  which  during  tho  post  year  has  acquired  pecoUi 
minenoe.  Wo  will  lirst  address  ourselves  to  the  wages  qaetstion, 
though  really  the  less  important  of  the  two,  has  very  natorally  boca 
in  the  van  of  the  battle  by  the  leaders  of  the  agricaltnral  strike. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  existing  errors  on  this  subject.  And  ire 
commence  by  a  warning  addressed  to  those  readers  of  newspApi 
periodicals  who  have  no  personal  oxperionoe  of  country  lifo.  THt; 
not  take  tho  part  for  tho  whole  Those  champions  of  the  peaM 
all  honour  to  their  good  intentions — who  represent  them  ttM 
and  down-trodden,  do  not  invariably  remember  that  what  they 
to  say  of  only  one  locality  is  liable  to  be  received  as  a  representatioc 
imless  carefully  guarded  from  such  misconstractions.  DifTefonoM 
whitfh  thw  thamiMihrM  iTirt  thaii  imimidiata  nninhhnw  MHiiWil 
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ie$  of  income  bj  whicb  the  peasft&t  is  enabled  to  supplement  them. 
^ith  regard,  iodeed,  to  the  first,  the  amount,  it  is  perhaps  untrue  to  say 
that  anj  yeiy  widolr  Epreud  delusion  exists  at  the  present  day.     The 
subject  has  been  so  much  dlscusHed,  and  the  Farliamentory  Returns  and 
Conuuissioners*  Keports  *  have  been  su  generally  coubulted^  that  no  room 
remains  fur  the  existonee  of  any  liirge  error.     We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Bailey  Deuton  must  have  put  the  minimum  a  liiUo  too  Uigb, 
more  especially  as  his  ralenlation  was  made  in  18C'J,  before  the  effect  waa 
felt  of  the  recent  strikes.     Bat  yre  agroo  with  his  statement  in  the  main. 
**I  find,"  says  be,  "that  at  prosont  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the 
ordinary  farm  labourers  vary  from  10^.  tid,  in  the  mid-southern  and  south- 
western districts,  including  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Dorset,  which 
are  the  worst  paid  counties  in  England  to  14«.  GU.  iu  the  uorth-eastero 
dintriet,  including  Northombcrland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  which  are  the 
best  paid  counties.     These  figures  do  not  include  the  higher  grade  of 
labourers,  such  as  bailiiTs,  managers,  and  engineers,  but  Lhey  cover  the 
wages  of  shepherds,  horsekoepers,  and  herdsmen,  as  well  as  all  descrip- 
tions of  workmen  required  on  the  farm  when  in  fall  employment,  and 
who  receive  weekly  or  daily  pay.     The  mean  weekly  money-wages  of  able- 
bodied   men,   not  employed   at   piece-work,   throughout    the  whole   of 
Engknd  closely  approximates  12«.  04.'*     This  was  written  in  September 
1869,  when  we  should  question  whether  either  extreme  was  exactly  what 
is  here  stated ;  we  should  have  said  the  minimum  was  lower,  and  the 
maximum  higher ;  but  we  believe  that  the  average  was  what  Mr.  Denton 
Bays  it  is.     It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  come  to  any  general  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  late  agricultural  strike.     There  has 
been  what  we  may  call  a  sporadic  rise  in  wages  since  last  June,  no  donbt ; 
but  it   remains  to  bo  seen  if  it  will  prove  cither  permanent  or  general. 
Aud  we  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  accept  the  above  estimate  as  th«  bafliB 
of  our  further  observations.    A  caroful  examination  of  the  Parliamentary 
Retnms,  and  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissionors,  together  with  such 
independent  enquiries  as  we  have  instituted  on  our  own  account,  have,  on 
the  whole,  led  as  to  tho  same  eonclnsion  as  Mr.  Denton's.     Kor  do  we 
-ynppose  that  this  is  a  point  round  which  any  very  violent  controversy  is 
tely  to  arise. 
Cont'oming  the  next  question  on  our  list,  however,  that  is,  the  regu- 
larity with  which  such  wages  are  to  be  earned,  or,  in  othur  words,  the  degree 
of  certainty  with  which  the  labourer  can  rely  on  them,  much  difference  of 
opinion  still  exists.     We  have  already  named  tho  three  different  classes 
into  which  agricultural  labourers  arc  divisible,  and  tho  qneRtion  is,  what 
iroportion  does  the  Peoond  bear  to  the  third  ?     If  we  deduct  carters, 
^flhepherds,  and  herdsmen  at  one  end,  and  tho  man  who  is  employed  only 
when  be  is  wanted  at  the  other,  how  large  'm  the  class  between  these  two  ; 
the  men,  that  ia,  who  without  being  devoted  to  special  dupartments  of 

•  For  KtM[tiifing  into  lb«  Entplo^'nictit  of  Women  oiid  Youii^j  Cl»ntU»'ii  in  Agrlcul- 
tort. 
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work,  arc  regularly  employed  as  genend  aervanla  all  U«>  year  ro'OBJ,  va- 
luer or  winter,  wet  or  fine  ?  On  the  answer  to  Ibis  question  haugtbalTtk 
coutroversy  as  regards  wages. 

"Happily,'*  says  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  his  report,   "  this enqnar hi 

brought  out  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  best  class  of  agrkaltmi 

labourers  in  permanont  employ  are  uow,  generally  speaking,  su  «• 

to  afford  them  the   means  of  living,  and  maintaining   their  fjunlliH  ■ 

decency  and  comfort,"     Wc  do  nut  pretend  to  say,  with   any  appnMck  ti 

accuracy,  what  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  are   in  thi«  puflMi 

But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  of  those  who  dcserre  to  bi  i 

very  small  proportion  are  not.     The  agricultural   labour  tnazltet  is  art 

overstocked  with  good  workmen  ;  and  it  is  worth  th«  fianner's  vkflt  !• 

keep    them   in   his    service   even   if  they  have  nolhing   to   do.     Of  tb 

others,  why  slaould  more  be  said  in  pity  thau  is  said  of  inferior 

inferior  barristers,  inferior  doctors,  or  inferior  poets  ?     Inferior 

in  most  other  walks  of  life  have  to  migrate  to  places  whore  their 

are  cither  not  to  be  found,  or  not  in  ealhcient  numbers  to  monopofiitlhi 

market.     Why  should  the  agriooltural  labourer  be  a  solitary  ezeti^iaaf 

We  would  not  tie  ourselves  down  to  this  argument :  we  woold  not  etftm 

any  class  in  the  community,  could  it  be  avoided,  to  the  pangs  of  expatia^ 

tion,  be  it  from  England  to  Australia,  or  only  from  W*iltshira  to  W«l- 

moroland;  and  we  should  be  only  too  glad  Lf  any  scheme  could  be  dsfilrf 

by  which  the  less  Bkilful  of  the  peasantry  could  maintaiu   IhecoMiTii  is 

comfort  in  their  native  Tillages.     Whether  this  desirable  ot^oei  cuft  k 

secured ;  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  accomplish  such  a  geneiml  tm 

in  wages  as  to  lift  up  the  supernumerary  to  the  present  level  of  Ihi 

permanent  labourer^  and  the  latter  to  a  very  much  higher  one  ;  ws  thill 

have  to  consider  presently.   In  the  meantime  the  reader  may  rest  M999ni 

that  the  typical  agricultural  labourer  is  not  the  "on  and  off** 

I  the  estimate  of  whoso  wages  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  days 
he  is  not  at  work.  It  is  constantly  asserted  by  persons  who  OQgbt  b 
know  better,  that  farmers  as  a  mle  do  not  employ  their  men  permanwUy. 
This,  of  course,  may  mean  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  things  all  widely  diffuiHl 
from  each  other.  It  may  mean  that  no  farmers  employ  all  their  ■•> 
permanently,  or  that  no  farmers  employ  any  of  their  men  pcrnianeiit|y«  at 
that  few  farmers  do  it,  or  do  not  do  it,  and  so  forth.  But  the  imptnaiM 
ct'tivrijed  is  that  the  casual  man  is  the  rule,  and  the  permanent  man  tkt 
exception.  We  have  taken  special  pains  to  collect  information  oa  tk 
point,  and  this  impression  we  assert  to  be  totally  Grroucoufi. 
Twelve  shillings  a  week  then  being  accepted  as  the  moanmoo«y  iri^ 
of  the  able  bodied  agricultural  labourer,  we  have  next  to  oonsadsr  th* 
value  of  those  indirect  additions  to  it  which  have  been  the  sol^jeei  of  sadi 
coutlicting  statements,  that  while  some  pereons  reprosont  than  as  equal 
to  more  than  a  third  of  the  wbolo  sum,  others,  on  the  contrmiy,  dsDOnnet 
them  as  entirely  illusory.  We  must  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  nnilir- 
stand  bow  the  latter  co&cluiuou  la  oVVft^^Oit  i)kik\^%^^VnA& ui^ «RiaK« 
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Use  Uirc«hoM.  It  is  said  Uml  labourers  do  certainly  receive  additions 
to  tLeir  normal  weekly  wages,  but  that  those  do  no  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  ^nj)3  which  occur  iu  tlicso.  Say  a  man's  wages  are 
nominally  10s.  a  week :  for  so  many  weeks  or  days  in  the  year  he  i»  ont 
of  work,  and  dooa  not  earn  this :  his  aliownnoes  then,  only  bring  up  hU 
aunual  receipts  to  the  Il'vcI  at  which  they  would  have  stood  had  he  got 
his  weekly  wages  roguhirly.  Our  readers  by  this  time  cnn  dispoBe  of  thia 
fitat^ment  for  themselves.  The  labourer  who  is  not  regularly  employed  is 
no  lofDger  the  mle,  but  the  exception,  and  a  comparatively  rare  excep- 
tion ;  and  wo  are  not  now  dealing  wiih  exceptional  cases.  Perquisites, 
piece  work,  and  harvest  money  are  therefore  real  substantial  additions  to 
the  labourer's  weekly  income^  And  while  we  are  on  the  sabject  wc  may 
aa  well  clear  away  another  argument  very  frequently  adduced  on  this 
subject,  Bo  etrikiugly  absurd,  that  one  wonders  any  grown-up  person  can 
bo  found  to  use  it.  Yes,  it  is  said,  it  is  a  great  thing  of  course  for  the 
labourer  to  be  able  to  keep  a  pig.  But  then  wo  must  not  reckon  the 
prieo  of  that  animal  as  port  of  his  income,  because  it  only  goes  to  pay 
the  rent.  Suppose  wo  wore  to  say  of  a  professional  man  in  London  that 
the  particular  two  hundred  a  year  which  he  might  derive  from  literature 
was  not  to  be  counted  in  his  income,  because  it  only  went  to  pay  hia 
rent !  Why,  somif  part  of  a  man's  income,  little  or  big,  must  go  to 
pay  his  rent,  and  what  does  it  matter  which  part?  Whether  a  man  ekes 
out  the  pfLtcceda  of  his  daily  labour  by  his  pen  or  by  his  pig  does  not 
sigoifj'  the  least.  All  tells.  It  is  singular  what  nonsense  even  intelli- 
gent persons  will  occasionally  talk  when  they  do  not  stop  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  prejudices. 

The  ancillary  gains  of  an  able  bodied  agricultural  labourer  differ  so 
much  both  in  kind  and  degree  in  different  ports  of  England,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  framo  each  an  account  of  them  as  shall  be  at  once  accurate 
and  exhaustive.  They  may  be  divided  into  cash  payments  which  are  given 
for  particular  kinds  of  work,  and  into  certain  allowances,  perquisites,  or 
"  privUogoi,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  are  independent  of 
work  done,  and  which,  if  commuted  for  money,  would  bo  added  on  to  the 
amount  of  the  regular  weekly  wages.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  the 
one  will  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  the  other ;  and  we  find  ac- 
cordingly that  perquisites  fluctuate  from  something  like  eighty  per  cent,  on 
the  weekly  wage  where  it  is  at  its  lowest,  to  almost  nothing  at  all  where 
it  reaches  its  highest  level. 

Extra  cash  payments  are  common  to  all  connties.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  for  piece  work  and  for  harvest  work,  The  former  varies  very  greatly 
in  difforent  parts  of  Knglond.  In  Hampshire,  where  the  wages  are  from 
9«.  to  10^.  a  week,  the  labourers  on  some  farms  average  from  is.  to  5»,  a 
week  by  piece  work  and  harvest  work  together.  In  Northamptonshire,  where 
iba  wage)!*  aro  r2i.  a  week.a  man  on  a  good  farm  gets  by  piece  work  only  about 
ICW.  ft  week  ovui-  uud  above  his  waj^'ee.  As  we  gel  lur^iniY  T\^TV}a,'V^<4% 
ristf  nod  piece  work  sinks  in  proportion,  till  we  teacb.  dialncVA  vjXiet^  SX  Sa 
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almost  oDtirely  nnkuown.     In  Yorkahlfo  it  b«ooine8  scArea.     In  Dv 

Comberland,  and  Northtunborland,  it  dieftppeare   from  the  retani 

gether.     Wo  aro  now  qaotuig  from  iho  FarllamcDtAry  Beitur&s,  «Ui 

imperfect  in  moro  ways  than  one  ;  the  aclual  tahlee  hoing  oDl^ptf/fMOj 

np  :  M'hile  oven  where  the  rate  of  wages  for  piaoe  work  in  ftmy 

is  furuished,  we  are  left  without  any  clae  as  to  the  avera^ 

which  the  hiboaror  is  ablo  to  command.     It  is    useless  to  be  toU  I 

such  and  such  a  county  bo  much  a  week  is  ordinarily  paid  for  ignom 

unless  we  can  form  a  rougli  cstininto  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  aa^ 

The  Reports  of  the  ConuniRftionor  for  Knqairin^  into  the  Empln^B 

Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture  assist  us  in  doing  this,  and  il  i 

those  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  that  our  present  calculationB  are 

Harvest  wages — the  second  of  the  two  extra   coiib  payiZMfita  IP 

mentionod — are  more  on  an  equality,  though  they  too  yarj  with  fin 

ing  rate  of  wceUy  wages,  and  consequent  variation  in  perqaisilai 

Northamptonshire,  for  instance,  the  labourer  gets  6L  a  monUi  dnri 

com  harvesti  which  is  supposed  to  last  one  month  ;  and  17«.  GiL  i 

for  two  weeks  of  hay  time.     In  SoiToLk,  where  the  wages  are  lOt.  i 

he  geta  a  trifle  over  the  above  siuufi.     In  Wiltshire,  where  the  m^ 

9s.  a  week,  he  gets  from  IGi.  to  20s,  a  week  in  hay  time,  and  -U,  o 

day  in  com  harvest.     In  Leicestershire  men  «an  get  19j.  a  ve«k 

weeks  in  the  autumn.     In  Shropshire,  where  he  has  good  perqakl 

gets  only  4s,  a  week  over  his  weekly  wages.     In  parts  of  Yorlmhiw, 

the  weekly  wages  are  (torn  15«.  to  1&.  a  week,  harvest   vagM 

only  irom  209.  to  24«.     It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply   inataaMi 

merely  wish  to  prepare  the  reader's  mind  for  the  general  rasalt 

shortly  about  to  lay  before  him.     But  before  quitting  this  part  dm 

joot,  we  must  consider  the  addition  to  his  income,  which    the  h 

frequently  derives  from  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children.     Wi 

lay  60  very  much  stress  on  this,  because  his  wife  ought  to  be  at  hoa 

his  children  onght  to  be  at  school.     But  wc  must  state  tho  h^eiM, 

for  the  sake  of  those  charitable  philanthropists  wlio  declaim  i^ail 

cruel  tyranny  of  requiring  an  agricultnrnl  family  to  live  on  0«.  a  «• 

The  case  of  John  Leo  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Nonnan*9  U^port*  i 

not  exceptional  as  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  concomed,  is  oxoiptii 

should  say   in  tho  amount   contnlmted  to  1)  infioua  1^ 

bourer'fi  family.    It  is  not  common  for  an  ;\^  _al  labonnrl 

his  sons  at  home  working  for  the  joint  puree,  even  op  to  the  ago  off 

np  to  tho  ago  of  nineteen  it  is  very  rare.    But  tho  man  John  hot 

forty-eight,  M-ith  his  three  boqb,  aged  respectively  nitiMcsn,  mXttt 

fourteen,  made  altogether  upwards  of  a  bundrrd  n  year  ;  nor  vas  Ij 

highest  amount  made  by  one  ftuuily  on  his  cmplc^ 

there  is  no  mention  of  female  labour,  and  the  yout) 

dDOQgh  to  leave  school.     Howovor,  whore  it  i- 

fiold  labour,  their  weekly  wages  vary  from  • 

trifling   increase  daring  hArv««l  ^n^  \^ov-\v:Vvii%. 
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t:anriot  command  tho  Bame  regolar  employment  as  men,  and  therefore  we 
may  allow  their  extra  earnings  at  harvest  time  to  do  no  more  than  bring 
ap  their  weekly  wages  to  what  they  would  be,  if  they  were  oninterraptedly 
at  work.  Boys  between  eleven  and  sixteen — and  we  need  lake  no  account 
uf  the  others — earn  &om  2i.  GJ.  to  5«.  a  week.  And  girls,  where  girls  are 
employed,  a  little  lees.  "It  is  beyond  diapate "  says  one  of  the  writers 
wc  huTo  ulready  qnotod,  '*  that  a  steady  labourer,  with  three  or  fonr  boys 
between  tho  ago  of  leaying  school  and  going  to  8er\*ice,  may  earn  upon 
the  whole  a  yearly  income  which  ought  to  place  liim  not  only  far  aboTO 
want,  but  in  a  condition  of  groat  comfort."  That,  however,  we  may  allow 
to  bo  an  exceptional  case.  Bat  the  same  writer  likewise  says  that  the 
average  weekly  cash  earnings  of  an  average  English  labourer  and  his 
family,  including  harvest  money  and  piece  work,  may  be  set  down  at  a 
pound  a  week.  Other  good  authorities  on  the  subject  would  pkce  it  even 
higher.  It  is  well,  however,  to  err  upon  tho  safe  side.  And  provisionally, 
at  ail  events,  let  us  accept  this  estimate.  # 

We  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  tho  labourer's  supplemental  income, 
his  ptirquisiteB,  or  privileges,  as  to  which  the  most  conflicting,  tho  most 
hopelesfily  irreconcilable  theories  have  for  some  time  been  current.  The 
northern,'  southern,  and  western  counties  are  the  quarters  where  this 
systcim  18  practised  on  the  largest  scale.  In  the  midland  and  eastern 
coontiefi  it  rarely  extends  beyond  beer.  It  is,  howeverr  a  remarkable  ctr- 
cumetance,  considering  how  strongly  payment  In  kind  has  been  denounced 
by  the  self-constituted  cbiuupions  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  that 
the  region  where  it  ilouriahee  most  has  escaped  denunciation.  In  North 
umberlaud,  for  instance,  out  of  tho  14s.  Gd,  a  week,  which  is  the  estimated 
average  valne  of  the  labourer's  wages,  half-a-orown  a  week  is  the  most 
that  he  receives  in  cash.  The  rest  is  mude  up  to  him  in  a  cottage,  keep 
for  a  cow  and  pig,  so  much  potato  ground,  and  a  fixed  allowance  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas.  His  cools  are  drawn  for  him.  Why  the 
same  system  which  is  passed  over  without  con&uro,  if  not  positively  com- 
mended, in  north  Northumberland  should  meet  with  such  violent  invec- 
tive in  south  Wiltshire  is  one  of  those  questions  which  it  is  perhaps 
rather  disagreeable  than  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  more  than  insinuated 
that  the  farmers  in  the  Bonihwestom  counties  do  not  do  what  they  pro- 
fess to  do  in  the  allowance  of  perqnifiites  ;  and  that  in  particular  their 
cheap  corn  and  gratuitous  firewood  are  pleiisant  fictions.  The  system,  of 
course,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  as  the  peasantry  of  these  counties  are  more 
at  tho  mercy  of  their  employers  than  thoy  are  in  the  north,  there  may  be, 
and  probably  are,  men  among  the  fanners  who  do  not  scruple  to 
lake  advantage  of  tho  labourer's  position.  But,  if  we  consider  that 
Wilts  and  Dorset  arc  exceptions  among  English  counties,  and  that  such 
men  as  these  are  tho  exceptions  in  Wilis  and  Dorset,  wo  shall  see  that 
the  evil  is  enclosed  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  ordinary  perquisiles 
on  a  good  sonth-weBtem  farm,  including  beer  or  cider,  a  cottage  and 
garden,  cither  free  or  at  half  rent,  faggots  or  &ofi\,  «&dk  ^<[^  ^ft^^u:.^  c&. 
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the  pig  which  is  kept  out  of  tho  gardon,  and  ihe  ginannvg,  art 
^npon  the  whole,  aboat  10^  &  year.  The  pig  we  know  is  a 
some  nuthoriUcs  couteading  that  the  lAbonrer's  only  profit  on  him  i 
inanaro.  But  oar  own  cxperionco  is  in  a«cordancd  with  a 
opiiuo&.  Nor  will  we  insist  on  the  vexed  items  of  com  aii4 
though  it  is  certain  that  the  former  ie  a  snh&tflatinl  boon  to  the 
vhen  com  is  dear,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  somo  parts  of 
ireallj  valaable  consideration.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bear  *  thai 
Essex,  a  less  woodland  county  than  great  part  of  HampsUire  and 
the  labonrer,  when  employed  on  fencing  or  stubbing,  gota  all  the  roeli  mi 
'bm^hings  as  his  perquisites,  and  that  these  are  worth  from  sixpeMelii 
shilling  a  day.  Thus,  as  he  very  truly  says,  **  althoagh  paid  bj  his  m^ 
he  is  in  reality  working  half  his  time  for  himself.' '  Ijet  us  crown  al  Aii 
with  an  anecdote  reUted  by  Professor  Backmas,  in  bis  address  to  te 
Dorset  Chamber  of  Agriculture  two  years  ago — 

I  win  givD  you  tho  cAe^f  a  poor  mnn  who  came  liefore  the  Board  of  QmtStm 
at  Sherbamc ;  this  ctise  is  somewhat  remarkable.  TIk  AppUcanty  a  xoaog  mm^M 
fDonied  somewhat  cftrly  in  life  -,  he  naked  tlw  Boani  for  a  doctor  to  attCBd  kfe«^ 
on  tho  occAAioii  of  hrr  first  oontiiiciDrnt.  As  for  as  1  aid  conoemcd,  aa  fitf  fli  if 
medical  kaowleUgc  is  coQcenicd,  I  JihuuLl  be  more  ready  to  give  iuatstvccc  adt 

''tiirth  nf  the  Rrrti  i-hild  thun  afterword--^,  because  wo  know  tliat  tlicn  tfaer«  Bt  aPf 
difficaltics.  Wt'll»  the  applicant  wns  a  very  pTod-Ioaking  fellow  ia*]««d  ;  he  «»ai^ 
ttthly  waW  drefi8e4l,  ha^nng  on  hi8  bcjjt.  c1nthu«.  I  oskeU  bitn  as  a  gCEacral  ifM^db 
"How  much  doyoagi't  ?"  and  he  replied,  **»*.  per  week."  "  WluU  dnyoavaiiitr' 

L^  then  flfiked.  aud  he  aoswcrcd, "  Well,  I  drive  on  cnipnc."  Ho  drora  a  ilii  aii^ 
nacfainei  and  wemcd  on  intelligent  man.  Bat  I  chonght  ihcrc  was  wawfthfaf  kIM 
eapetdiOly  nn  "  9m.  a  week  '*  is  o  stereotyped  an<(irer  in  my  \mri  of  the  cooBty.  AW 
bearer  ncrcr  earns  more  than  that,  aocordinf;  to  his  own  »t>in.  GrartaaBr  I  cBiM 
that  beftidc'8  this  9«.  per  week  be  had  one  busbul  of  \vhc«t  j>cr  wetsk,  tad  al  ttvl  ikm 
I  wnH  giviDj;  my  men  on  extra  allowance  of  Is.  per  week  because  wboat  was  soA* 
Well,  he  httd  a  bushel  of  wheat  weekly,  a  cottage  and  garden  reot  t  ■•€»*' 

potato  groand,  U.  per  day  for  food,  Ad.  per  iii^lit  f"»r  sleeping  aci  ^i^ 

;«i(lo8  all  this,  drink.  That  is  the  com  of  n  man  rannu^r  **9f.  f«r  ncek,"  t^ari 
fact  being  that  tic  never  goi  less  tliou  20i..  and  that  ocauionully  ho  got  90*.  tait^ 
40t.     This  ia  not  at  all  an  uncommon  case. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  wo  hope,  to  show  that  after  making  fttfu 
'  allowance  for  selfish  ropreaentations  on  the  one  aide  and  rhetorical  phltt^ 
^thropy  on  the  other,  we  oro  bound  in  iaimeBS  to  conelado  that  parfniutoi^ 
'privilegea,  allowancos,  payment  in  kind,  or  what  not,  do  form  a  mycBb* 
Btantial  item  in  the  annoal  income  of  the  labourer  over  aod  aboTa  mtk 
additions  to  it  as  are  contribated  by  piecework  and  harvest.  It  viB  i> 
seen  that  perquisites  are  almost,  if  not  ([nito,  an  equivalent  for  atsy  diftC' 
eoco  of  wages  which  may  exist  between  the  North  and  tha  6bslb«  t^ 
that  tho  ditfcrenco  between  the  money,  or  monoyu  worth,  vrliiftb  |MM 
through  tho  hands  of  the  Northuuibrinn  and  that  which  ptroia  tluMVl 
tho  hands  of  tho  Devonian  peasant,  is  not  noarly  so  great  aa  baa  bam  tn^ 
posed.  Tho  former  has  an  advaulage  in  the  utnch  h^bor  wagti  vftn^ 
are  paid  to  women  in  tho  North,  whoro  grown  up  danghtori  ofUa 
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lomfl,  and  bring  in  tliclr  10.«.  a  week  each.  But  thai  is  oeiu-ly  all. 
And  it  cau  bo  urguU  iu  support  of  this  iLccr}',  what  staggered  the  present 
BUhop  of  MaDcUcBter  vfhen  he  was  a  ConxmiaBiouer,  nauitil^,  that  thu 
peosantxy  of  a  low  wage  diBtrict  *  soemod  do  worse  off  In  the  articles  of 
clothes  and  fumitoro  than  the  peasaQtry  of  a  high  wage  district.  He 
makes  this  admission  in  qnoliEcation  of  a  previous  assertion  that  the 
effect  of  allowances  in  equalising  the  rato  of  wsgos  had  been  exaggerated. 
But  even  then  he  is  speaking  of  districts  where  the  only  perqaisit43  is 
drink.  He  adds,  apropos  of  this  observation,  what  was  told  him  by  the 
manager  of  thi>  Greenwich  Hospital  estates,  namely,  that  he  had  imported  a 
hundred  Dorsetshire  labourers  into  the  north,  defraying  the  expenses  of 
their  jonrnoy,  and  paying  them  far  higher  wages  than  they  received  at 
home,  and  that  none  of  them  woald  stop.  There  is  nothing  conclosire  in 
these  circumstances,  of  course.  A  poor  peasant  may  starve  himself  for 
the  sake  of  appearances  as  well  as  a  poor  peer;  bat  it  is  not  likely.  And 
the  return  of  tho  one  hnndred,  like  the  retreat  of  the  Ton  Thousand,  may 
bo  due  to  the  disease  termed  **  nostalgia;"  but  it  is  not  likely.  Tho 
belly  has  long  enjoyed  the  evil  distinction  of  being  able  to  make  its  voice 
board  above  every  other  human  orgnn ;  and  thongh  we  would  not  deny, 
it  would  tAke  much  to  make  as  beUeve,  that  tho  Gloacestershlro  peasantry 
prefer  their  dress  to  their  dinner,  or  that  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry  pre- 
fer famine  at  home  to  flesh-pots  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed.  At  all 
events,  as  often  as  wo  are  inclined  to  run  down  the  value  of  *'  allowancee/* 
sncb  phenomena  as  these  should  at  least  give  as  pause,  and  incline  us  to 
ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  after  all  that  wo  have  been  mistaken.  Some 
Boch  wholesome  doubt  they  do  seem  to  have  suggested  to  tho  Bishop,  who 
is  mnch  to  be  applauded  for  what  men  of  Belial  say  is  a  yirtne  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with  as  clerical  candour. 

To  recapitulate :  the  mean  money  wage  of  tho  English  agricultaral 
being  set  at  12y.  a  week,  we  find  that  we  have  to  add  on  to  this 
from  5-1.  A  week  to  Qs,  on  account  of  piece  work,  harvest 
work,  and  perquisites ;  and,  that  when  we  have  done  that,  we  have 
add  on  the  eamingB  of  his  wife  and  children,  wherever  these 
iloyod.  In  the  lowest  paid  districts  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  sets 
wpv-  I  '  at  10.f.  6f/.  a  week,  and  the  value  of  all  extras  at  ^s.  6ii.    And 

a  li  farmer  who  pays  his  men  from  Bs.  to  10s.  a  week  as  regular 

wages,  tells  the  present  writer  that  during  tho  year  ISGG,  1807,  and  1868 
his  average  Ubourers  got  from  88/.  5*.  5^(1.  to  40/.  18^.  SiL  per  annum 
iuclading  everything,  money  for  beer,  piece  work,  and  harvest  work,  no 
other  perquisites  being  allowed  bat  the  carriage  of  coals,  and,  of  course,  a 
luw-rented  cottage  and  garden.  Thiu  gives  an  average  fur  the  three  years 
of  15tf.  Id.  a  week.  And  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Denton  takes  into  account 
ibi  '        nf  wife  or  children.     Bat  ns  in  those  districts  the  women 

fan!  n  rk  in  the  field,  and  as  their  pay,  when  employed,  would  be 

about  4b.  Gd,  a-week,  we  cannot  allow  less  than  85.  a  week  for  the  vrifo. 

In  Gloncesterahire. 
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Two  children,  one  at  l.i.  Gc/.  the  other  at  2j.  6<i„  woald  he  hAf9' 
average,  so  that  ^ves  us  a  tota!  of  7».  for  the  family  eaminga, 
dontly  of  the  husband.  Adding  10.<i,  6'/.  nnd  6s.  6d.  and  7a.  togette, 
get  285.  n  wcok,  or  59/.  l&v.  a  ^'cor  &u  the  valao  uf  tiio  oftnm|^  rf 
regularly  employed  Ilampshiro  or  Wiltshire  labonror  with  a  wilt  uil' 
boys  to  help  him.  Wo  have  purposely  put  the  eaminge  of  wife 
children  at  a  lower  amount  than  we  believe  them  re*lly  to  be  mi 
but  then  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Denton*s  lOx.  Gd,  as  tlie 
of  weekly*  \vage8  may  be  a  Hbilling  too  high.  We  conclad«  thM  pate 
of  our  article  with  the  following  remarks  of  ]^Ir«  C.  S.  Rettd^  UJ^ 
addressed  to  an  agricultural  audience  in  1867: — '*  I  beKere  tInU 
daily  wages  that  are  current  in  Norfolk  are  about  the  averBge  at 
agricultural  wages  in  England.  If  you  take  tho  weekly  wag«a  at  Ut. 
they  amount,  with  extra  earnings  at  piece  work,  to  at  l««uri  14>««  a  vedta 
86/.  a  year  ;  for  the  additional  pay  of  harvest  alone  will  be  1«.  Bd,  a  *«A 
If  spread  over  tho  twelve  months.  Now,  the  average  izteome  of  all  (fae 
working  classes,  including  artisans  and  mechanics,  is  17*.  per  w««k  ^ 
L&milyi  or  44/.  a  year.  Mind,  not  17a.  a  week  for  the  man,  but  bis  vik't 
and  children's  earning  as  well ;  and  there  are  ver}*  i«w  of  yon,  I  affn- 
|licnd,  whoso  family  does  not  bring  you  in  Ss.  a  week,  and  so  raiet  jcb 
income  to  tho  average  of  the  working  classofi  generally."  We  beli«Tetkii 
estimate  to  bo  considorably  below  tho  avfcragc.  Wo.qnate  it  for  the  gfa 
of  comparison. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  ailoTTneDi  gnnouii. 
lu  the  Erst  place,  though  very  general,  they  are  not  yet  oniversal ;  in  te 
second  place,  as  the  labourer  pays  the  full  rent  for  thorn,  eoiosliBi^ 
indeed,  an  exorbitant  reut,  they  must  be  regarded  rather  tm  an  iodlf0* 
dent  source  of  income  than  as  one  mode  of  remuneration  for  his  hM 
services ;  thirdly,  thoy  belong  rather  to  a  different  division  of  otir  saligari 
the  connection,  namely,  of  tbe  peasant  with  the  soil,  than  to  the  qru^lMn 
of  wages  and  perquisites.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  **eow  ntsi* 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  west  midland  counties.  Bat  we  most  beg  CW 
reader  to  remember  thai  in  estimating  the  position  of  tho  iaboorer«  M  t 
whole,  allotment  grounds  have  still  to  be  considered. 

Persons  familiar  with  this  subject  will,  of  course,  not  require  to  b«  teU 
that  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  strictly  confined  onrsolves  to  Uist  tm 
class  of  agricultural  labourers  about  which  aloi.  <-iui  boastyHB- 

troversy.     It  is  not  disputed  that  shepherds,  ^.  .  and  benlflHD 

can  cam  enough  to  live  upon  with  comfort :  it  is  not  disputed  that  tin 
day  labourer  who  is  nut  employed  all  tbe  year  round  lives  too  (ro^nl^ 
on  the  brink  of  pauperism.  It  has  been  our  object  to  show  thai  lb* 
intervening  cinss,  the  regularly  employed  day  labourer,  is  aUo  in  a  pott* 
tion  of  comfort ;  and  that  such  adraulagos  as  pioce  work  aiul 
money,  from  which  shepherds  and  the  like  are  excluded,  bring 
wages,  in  the  long  ran,  to  the  same  level  with  theirs.  That  i«  to  Vkji 
wd  take  tho  perquisites  pocalias  to  &  «hibvWx<ii  «^^  ViW  c^UaJUcal 
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peculiar  to  the  day  labourer,  we  shall  find  that  the  one  pretty  nearly 
balances  the  other.  SabsbontiaUy  the  Hamo  statement  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Fraser. 

Wo  hare  draA^ii  onr  illaslrulious  more  particularly  from  the  south- 
western comities,  first  of  all,  becauso  they  are  supposed  to  be  tho  worst 
off,  and  vhat  wo  prove  of  them  will,  a  fortiori^  stand  good  of  the 
rest.  And,  secondly,  becanso  it  is  in  these  that  tho  greatest  confusion 
has  arisen  between  wages,  allowances,  and  piece  work.  Now,  however, 
is  a  further  question  to  be  asked.  Does  it  follow  becaose  the  agrieultaral 
labourer  is  much  better  off  than  it  has  suited  certain  persons  to  represent 
him,  that  he  is  also  as  well  06"  as  he  ought  to  be  ;  that  he  gets  his  fair 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  or  that,  if  the  soil  were  properly  calti- 
vated,  his  share  of  it  might  not  be  larger  ? 

The  agricultural  labourer  cannot  be  esteemed  as  well  off  as  we  should 
^^-ish  to  see  him  as  long  as  any  considerable  number  of  the  class  to 
which  ho  belongs  is.  in  the  condition  which  we  have  deHcribed  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  pauperised  rt'sitiuunt.  We  have  stated  onr  conviction  that 
this  forms  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  whole  class  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  But  it  is  a  larger  one  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
same  causes  which  produce  the  rmduum  of  failure  in  other  departments 
of  industry ;  and  though  it  is  diminishing,  we  should  like  to  accelerate 
the  diminution.  Becondly,  as  the  whole  class  of  day  labourers  is  divisible 
into  those  who  get  constant  employment  and  those  who  do  not,  so  is  the 
subsection  of  those  who  do  divisible  again  into  those  who  can  live  well 
on  it  and  those  who  can't.  Instead  of  a  labourer,  with  three  children  at 
home  between  the  ago  of  leaving  school  and  going  to  service,  and  a 
strong,  middle-aged  wife,  not  likely  to  increaso  his  family,  take  the  case 
of  one  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  marriage,  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren all  too  young  to  go  to  work,  and  a  wife  who  at  tho  best  of  times  can 
with  diMculty  leave  her  cottage,  and  who  is  periodically  in  delicate 
health.  With  the  same  wages,  what  a  difference  iu  the  two  results  I 
Thirdly,  although  in  our  calculation  of  agricultural  earnings  we  have 
been  obhged  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  assume  as  a  matter  of 
coarse  the  employment  of  women  in  field  work,  no  well-wisher  to  tho 
peasantry  bat  must  long  for  the  day  when  their  additional  earnings  can 
bo  dispoDBcd  with.  Bomo  agricultural  work  is  injurious  to  all  women. 
All  agricultural  work  is  injurious  to  some  women.  And  on  the  whole  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  its  total  abolition. 

Having  thus  set  before  our  readers  as  clearly  as  we  can  the  existing  con  - 
dition  of  the  labourer,  and  dispelled  some  of  tho  mists  in  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  have  euYeloped  it,  we  have  now  to  ask  them  to  accompany 
n»  while  wo  consider  how  it  can  bo  improved.  And  of  the  two  principal 
means  by  which  that  end  may  be  effected,  namely,  increased  wages  and 
increased  ^eilities  for  obtaining  land,  tho  former  has  natnrally  to  bo  con- 
flidcrod  first.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Is  it  to  come  out 
af  tho  &rmer,  is  it  to  come  oat  of  the  landlord,  ot  Va  iX  \a  cjcnsA  ^^aX  ^ 
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are  not  even  fiuggesting  any  eomparifloa  between  the  meritfi  oC  Om 
We  merely  state  what  we  belieTo  to  be  a  fact.  It  majf  be  mneh 
that  the  yalne  received  by  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of  worii  UinuU 
repaid  by  him  oxclaeively  in  the  Eihapo  of  money.  It  may  be  Uui 
ments  both  in  kind  and  in  kindnesfl  are  equally  a  mistake.  We  cddj 
the  agricnltural  labonrers  they  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  H. 
there  is  reason  to  bolieve,  ia  exactly  what  they  don*t  see.  Take 
rent  for  instance.  "Where  cottages  are  not  giTen  free  instead  of 
they  are  always  let  at  greatly  below  their  real  valne.  A  liae  Is 
8nch  as  the  Unionists  demand,  woold  instantly  be  foUowed  by  a 
per  ceat.  in  cottage  rents.  Those  "  perquisites  "  which  axe 
given  in  lieu  of  wages,  would  not,  wo  supposo,  be  affected  by  sank  § 
It  might  however  cause  the  whole  system  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
abolished  :  and  that  wc  own  is  a  result  by  no  moans  to  he  depreeilii. 
If  the  farmer,  then,  is  not  to  bo  tapped  for  the  rcqaiaite  fmppiy  of  i 
is  it  to  be  the  landlord  ?  Is  the  object  in  view  to  bo  effected  by  t 
ral  reduction  of  rents  7  We  understand  that  such  a  project  is  alni^l 
tertained  among  the  landed  proprietors,  A  reduction  of  15 
is  talked  of  at  the  Farmers*  Club.  And  there  is  much  to  be 
favour  of  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.  It  won]d»  far 
solve  the  difficulty  not  only  with  no  shook  to  our  existing  mral 
but  by  means  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen  and 
Unless,  howevor,  it  can  be  shown  that  land  in  CDgbud 
generally  let  »t  a  higher  rate  than  its  real  value,  we  are 
how  far  tho  expedient  in  question  would  suocoed.  On  the  Boppofitis 
that  it  is  so  let,  c*uh't  ifutr.itin,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  that  r 
a  reduction  of  rent  becomes,  of  conrso,  tho  obvious  remedy  far 
wrong.  Bnt  if  not — if  the  landowner  is  only  receiving  a  fair  retm  lor 
capital,  then  to  lower  rents  in  order  thiit  the  agricultural  labourer  laay 
better  paid  is  only  another  form  of  charity  :  nor  woald  tt,  at  the  ■■■ 
time,  supply  that  inducement  to  the  fanner  to  invest  additioiud  capitals 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  which  it  is  presumable  that  a  di0orcot  cocrKlm 
might  atl'urd.  For  our  own  parts  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  aM  tb* 
qnostion  settled  by  so  simple  an  expe<lieut  as  the  general  rodnction  of  r«oli- 
Tho  landed  gentry  would  be  gainorB  by  the  Iurs.  But  it  is  said  that  tiwfB '» 
a  third  alternative  by  which  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained,  wittal 
cither  violating  tho  laws  of  political  economy  on  the  one  band,  or 
weakening  the  old  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  otb«r :  m 
•mean  a  measure  of  English  tenant  right,  by  which  every  ont'giaai 
tenant  should  bo  HGcnrod  a  reasonable  compensation  for  *'  ooeihav^ 
improvements."  Hut  wo  must  reserve  this  question  for  conaidftratkia  n 
*  fhtore  article. 
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CHAI'TEIJ  IV, 

A   Self-madk   Man. 

j^^^  VCU  an  introducUon  to  tho 
world  was  of  coarse  far  too 
Btriking  to  leave  no  impres- 
eion  on  tbe  child  who  was 
thas,  as  a  sort  of  tag  to 
ft  few  yards  of  !aoo,  thrown 
among  the  hedges  aud 
fields.  Bat  (he  first  me- 
mory that  Dr.  Vanghon 
could  recognise  as  part  of 
hia  proper  "I"  was  of  a 
maeb  more  prosaic  kind. 
It  WM  of  himself  as  he 
sat  among  his  companions 
•w  on  a  workhouse  foma,  with 
I  a  slate  for  ever  in  his  bands 
and  a  ready  cane  for  ever 
aboat  his  oars.  Some  men 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  an  origin :  HaroM  VaTigban  was  proud 
aud  well  he  might  be.  He  was  ono  of  those  fortunate  mortals  who 
set  out  la  life  aoweightod  even  by  the  harden  of  the  traditional  half- 
crown  which  always  makes  everybody's  fortune. 

But  ho  was  nnlnckily  weighted  with  something  else  that,  in  the  race  of 
life,  though  it  may  aid  at  first,  ib  likely  to  make  itself  felt  uncomfortably 
in  the  long  run. 

When  Harold  Vaughan  was  first  promoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  pablio 
charity  he  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  neither  by  dress 
nor  appearance.  Both  were  as  forlorn  as  tho  most  enthusiastic  of  experi- 
mental ])hilanthropi8ts  could  desire.  Ho  had  boon  caught  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  farmyard,  sleeping  on  a  manure  heap — half-starved,  wholly  ragged, 
and,  though  fully  six  years  old,  scarcely  able  to  speak  hnlf-a-dozen  words 
of  his  mother  tongue.  The  vocabulary  of  the  shires  is  neither  copious 
nor  elegant :  but  he  was  laughed  at  by  his  schoolfellows  for  asking  for 
Mandro  when  he  meant  bread  and  for  Pan  when  he  meant  water.  These 
eccentricities  however  died  away  with  the  brown  tan  that  had  come  from 
wandering  in  the  open  air.     Strange  to  say,  for  a  little  hedge-sparrow. 
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he  did  not  take  to  hia  cago  onkindly.  He  was  vozy  qoiat,  ud  Bin  fti 
Bchoolmoster  unwonted  astonislimont  by  taking  a  positire  {ileran  a 
looming  to  read.  Tho  workhouio  was  not  a  pol&co,  bat  it  vat  a 
to  him,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  ho  took  his  inevitablQ 
the  cfuio,  be  seemed  to  consider  corporal  panishmont  a  necesttrjr 
the  natural  order  of  things.  Of  course  duo  enquiries  were  n 
what  parish  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  his  board  and  lo<%izi^.  fast 
were  in  rain,  and  so  he  remained  in  the  poor-boaao  of  BaniUd, 
to  him  stood  for  father,  motheri  godfather,  and  all  his  n*latioc« 
friends. 

At  last — it  was  under  the  old  retjiint — the  time  coxoe  for  his  ttl 
bound  apprentice;  and,  as  fato  willed  it,  he  put  on  the  many'tnllii 
nniform  of  the  parish  Doctor.  And  now  a  new  world  ofwMxcd  itattftoki 
mental  eyes.  The  twig  was  bent  by  chance,  bat  the  trae  was  iftefiaedlt 
nature.  Three  times  was  he  on  tho  point  uf  beicg  tamed  awn*  £i 
making  surreptitious  and  poisonous  mixtnrcB  of  his  own  in  the  dttpeaun. 
without  reference  to  the  pharmacopoeia :  once  that  formidable  rolom*  i'^if 
was  missing,  and  was  at  last  discovered  by  chance  in  a  hav-loft«  Is  C^ 
the  New  Boy  dereloped  a  most  onexpcctcd  talent  for  niuchicf.  He^V 
eared  alibis  master's  books,  and  performed  operations  with  his  poekei4ak 
on  every  village  boy  whom  he  could  bribe  to  undergo  tbem. 

Such  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science  was  desiiucd  lo  aceliift 
its  reward,  beyond  au  occasional  fiily  pounds'  worth  of  hiding. 

One  day  the  young  amateur,  now  about  soTcntces  veaiv  oU,  ■! 
employed  by  the  Doctor,  to  whom  ho  had  made  himself  nselnl  as  »cG  •> 
troublesome,  to  help  in  tho  dispensary,  hod  the  good  luck  to  charn  uam 
the  only  son  and  hope  of  the  F.arl  of  Lisbum,  tho  great  maa  tt  lh» 
county,  who  had  contrived  to  incur  tho  usual  result  of  carryiBg  lot  fu 
at  full  cock  through  a  bramble  hedge.  The  young  gentleman  was  lyisf  «s 
the  ground  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  it  was  clear  that  internal  baauD 
hage  had  set  in.  Without  losing  a  moment,  the  Doctor's  lad  did  all  tbl 
could  be  done:  and  when  the  Doctor  himself  arrived,  tho  Karl  ksrul 
that  he  owed  his  son's  life  to  the  skill  and  presence  of  niad  i' 
Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  been  called  "  Harold  "  brcaiiso  it  was,  aoeoritm 
to  the  custom  of  Bamiield,  the  turu  of  that  Eoglish  sovereign  lo  itud 
godfather.  The  last  eu/attt  tromv  had  been  Edward:  the  next  wooUW 
AViUiam.  Ho  was  Vaughan,  because  it  was  the  turn  of  the  letter  T.  isi 
CO  one  of  that  name  lived  in  Barofield. 

Tho  Karl's  heart  was  set  on  his  son,  and  ho  wns  a  gr.i:. :  -..   \- 
gcnerous  nobleman  besides.     So,  havmg  found  from  couvcnvitiin  :i^ 
Harold  was  likely  to  do  him  credit,  ho  sent  him  at  hie  own  i-ip*  ;^    i^ 
Guy>,  and  gave  him  allowance  snnicicnt  to  keep  him  till  Xw  nui: ;  •  [  : 
independent  footing  or  make  one. 

It  is  of  course  to  Us  everlasting  discredit  in  af 
eyes,  but  the  truth  must  bo  tnld  :  be  made  no  di^rcpu: 
and  he  sowed  no  wild  oals.     He  lived  in  au  attic,  never  misicii  a  leeUrr* 
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and  spent  liis  few  hours  of  leisure  in  remedyiog  the  deficiencies  of  bis 
edaeation.  Indeed,  ho  had  a  passion  for  books,  dating  &om  his  Hret  sight 
of  ft  primer.  The  natural  result  was  that,  when  ho  finished  his  course 
and  was  duly  (lualified  to  kill  or  cure  his  follow  men,  ho  had  made  no 
acquaintance  likelr  to  be  of  the  least  nse  to  him,  he  had  no  knowlodgo  of 
the  world,  ho  had  tost  half  his  auimal  spirits,  and,  having  already  attained 
an  apparently  impossible  rung  of  the  social  ladder,  seemed  Likely  to  have 
shelved  himself  on  it  for  ever.  The  fiarl  of  Lisbum  was  dead.  Lnckily 
for  Harold  Vanghan  be  had  saved  snfBcient  from  his  allowance,  aided 
by  such  stipends  from  the  hospital  as  fell  in  his  way,  to  keep  himself 
for  B  year  or  Wo.  So,  without  friends,  or  patrons,  or  means,  he  went 
to  St.  Bavons,  where  somebody  had  advised  him  to  go.  One  place  was 
as  good  or  as  bod  as  another ;  and  why  should  be  not  set  up  at  St.  Ba- 

ly  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  He  was  anvviUing  to  become  any  man's 
tt,  for,  pauper  as  he  bad  been,  he  was  independent — that,  aided 
by  love  of  books,  was  the  weight  likely  to  pull  him  down.  Such  qualities 
are  good  to  push  a  man  quickly  into  the  front  rank  of  the  parade  of  life, 
but  are  not  of  much  service  when  the  mefce  really  begins. 

As  no  one  at  St.  Bavons  need  hove  known  anything  nf  the  new 
doctor's  antecedents,  it  was  a  piece  of  weakness  on  his  part  to  make 
BO  seoret  of  them.  This,  also,  did  not  better  his  prospects ;  nnd  it 
was  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  house  at  which  he  lodged  when, 
about  a  year  after  his  arrival,  a  messenger  rung  loudly  at  the  bell  and 
asked  for  Doctor  Vanghan.  l^Iiss  Brandt,  the  Dutch  merchant's  daughter, 
had  Mien  from  her  high  easel  and  broken  her  back,  or  her  neck,  or  her 
leg;  all  the  nearest  doctors  wore  out  on  their  rounds;  Doctor  Vaughan 
must  come  instantly,  whether  he  was  at  home  or  no. 

Of  course  Doctor  Vaughan  went  iDstantly,  and  so  made  tho  acquaint- 
aneo  of  tho  first  lady  with  whom  he  had  ever  exchanged  six  words.  She 
was  his  only  patient  of  any  consequence,  so  he  was  able  to  bestow  upon 
her  a  very  sufficient  amount  of  time — a  proceeding  proper  on  the  part  of 
a  young  physician  who  wanted  fees  yery  badly  and  had  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world. 

Dr.  VuQghan  was  not  a  lady*8  doctor,  but  be  was  a  gentleman.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  evidence  of  the  lace  or  coral, 
especially  as  theories  about  the  effect  of  blood  are  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  Doctor  himself,  in  all  cases  where  a  man  seemed  out  of  keeping  with 
his  circumstances  or  training,  used  to  account  for  a  great  deal  by  referriug 
all  difficnlties  to  special  convolutions  of  the  brain ;  and  no  doubt  his 
theory  is  as  good  as  any  other. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


COMFB&SIOV. 

TTuKN  iho  Doctor  left  her,  aflor  a  mlher  long  Tisit,  considered 
profcBsional  point  of  viow«  Glandia  Brandt  throw  herself  back  oo 
let  ber  arm  fnll  townrds  the  gronnd,  and  her  cycm  tmvel  to  Cbe 
as  if  in  search  of  the  rohweb  of  a  revwrie.  At  bist  she  rotwed 
with  a  Rtart»  rung  a  band-bell  that  wae  placed  ivithin  convenMnt  ; 
her  band,  and  asked  the  inaid-tenrant  who  aiiswored  it»  *'  ^artha.  if  or 
father  come  in?" 

'*YoB,  misB  ;  five  nunntes  ago.*' 
*'  Since  Dr.  Vangban  loft  ?  " 
"  La,  miM,  Dr.  Yaughan  went  an  boor  ago.'* 

**  So  long  ?  Please  tell  my  father  I  wont  to  see  htm,  if  bo  ii  Ml 
Tmsy." 

She  went  to  her  BmaDor  easel,  and  began  to  play  over  it  with  a  hnk, 
while  she  hammed  a  Bcrnp  of  6ome  tune.  Hor  face  had  a  new  &od  ^pii 
nnnsua]  glow  on  it,  bat  there  wns  an  anxious  cload  on  her  brow,  at 
thongh  it  wore  April  in  her  mind,  vnd  the  rain  was  likely  to  win. 

She  was  tbns  occnpied  when  an  elderly  gcnlle-mnQ  cnteredt  Dol  lib 
her,  bat  not  more  nnlike  than  a  father  and  daughter  tony  well  be.  Hi 
also  was  tall  and  strongly  made,  bat  was  Bparo  of  flesh  and  stooped  4 
little  in  the  shonlders.  Hie  features  wore  regnlar  bnt  rather  von;  ksi 
eyes  Bmall  and  dnil ;  he  wfis  almost  bnld,  and  his  face,  "on  whith  ^ 
wore  only  a  pair  of  small  grey  whiskerE,  was  beginning  to  whites  vtt 
age.  He  wfts  carefnlly  dressed  in  dark  cIutheB.  on  which  "  roapectabiBj* 
was  wntten  in  the  plainest  commercial  band.  He  most  har«  ^m 
handsome  in  bis  yontb,  and  was  good-looking  sti'  h  tiot  well  p^ 

^^^         served  ;  and  what  oipreBsion  he  bad  was  not  unitL-     .„.  .;  a  Htik  harf. 

^H  He  eamo  np  to  his  daoghtor,  laid  bis  hand  on  ht:r  alionldcr,  aaA, 

^^^        placing  a  pidr  of  gold-nmmed  glasses  on  his  doro,  leaned  Ibnrud 

L  oxamino  the  drm\ing. 

^^ft  "Well,  and  how  are  yon  to-day,  my  dear?"  bo  ankod   in  a 

^^^^^.  foreign  iu.><*ent  than  horti.  **  So  yon  have  seen  yoar  doctor,  eb  9  And 

^^^^Bdoes  bo  say 

^^^^^B       8lio  drew  ibo  hand  ho  had  laid  on  hor  Bbonldcr  r  li  ! 

^^^^^Flookt'd  np  ut  him.     His  voice  and  her  uycn  showed   •  _^.^  ti^ 

^^m        there  was  no  want  of  confidence  between  these  two. 

^^B  "Pupa,"  nhe  said,  *'  I  want  to  tr<ll  you  snniothing." 

^^B  *'  What — no  more  ill  news,  I  hupu  ?  "  ht*  askisl  with  a  alixbt  start 

^^B         Biho  folt  in  his  arm. 

^H  "  Why,   what  is  the  matter,   papa?    Has  there  been  any  ill 

^^H  Have  yon  heard  of  tli»  Ctmulia  /  ** 

^^^  Hri  kissed  her  on  the  forohoAil. 
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"  Kothiiig  At  all ;  I  was  not  thioking  of  the  ClnuAia ;  Lot  I  lute  been 
a  little  won-icd,  that  is  all." 

"  Poor  papal  Horo,  como  and  sit  down  by  mo;  icU  zuo  wliat  lias 
vonicid  yoQ.  I  foci  quite  aBb&med  of  myself,  sitting  here  like  a  priuooss 
in  a  fairy  tale,  and  letting  you  work  and  slave.  I  shall  have  to  go  into 
the  ooonting-honae  when  I  get  woU,  and  get  yon  to  break  your  leg  and  bo 
lusy.    Is  it  anything  I  con  nnderst&nd  ?  " 

**  Yon  know  my  second  ca8hier»  Luke  Goldrick  ?  " 

**  That  lawny  young  man  with  the  eyes  ?  ' ' 

'*  That's  the  man.  Ue  has  been  away  nearly  half  a  year  at 
Bottordam,  on  law  bnsiness." 

"Of  yours?" 

"  Of  course.  I  always  send  him  there  whonever  there  is  occasion, 
and  I  ehoold  think  he's  boon  there  a  dozen  times.  He  isn't  a  young  man 
in  whom  I  over  put  mnch  (rust — he  was  much  too  fond  of  ploaaorc ;  but 
be  wns  clever  at  langaagoa,  and  didn't  make  so  many  blunders  as  the  good 
boys  do  when  there's  nobody  to  overlook  them." 
'  -*Well?" 

''  Ht!  bad  to  write  to  me  by  every  post  from  Hotterdam.  and  he  never 
missed  ofteuer  than  I  expected.  I  last  heard  &om  him  on  Friday,  three 
days  ago.     And  to-day — look  here." 

Ho  gave  her  n  letter,  written  on  foreign  paper,  which  she  read  as 
follows : — 

M.  Adolp  Brxnpt, — HoNomw)  Bra, — 

**  The  Siren  is  arrived  to-day  and  is  onloading.  Wo  fear,  however, 
cargo  is  much  damaged.  Shall  wait  your  instructions  and  keep  bolk  in 
bond.  "We  think  right  to  inform  you  that  H.  Goldrick  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  be  lefl  this  phMre  four  mouths  since,  either  by  us  or  at  his 
hotel,  where  we  enquired.  This  has  now  put  us  in  much  embarrassment, 
pending  tlic  claim  on  the  Lnp\ciwj,  It  is  right  to  ndd  M.  Goldrick  has 
not  settled  witli  the  hotel. 

"  Yonrs  obediently  (for  Van  Noorden  A  Co.), 

"  J.  Vak  Noordkn." 

•*  So  ynu  600,  Claudia,  Goldrick  has  been  writing  letters  to  me  from 
Bottordam  about  recent  business  while  he  was  not  there.     His  last  letter 

dated  on  Wednesday,  and  spoke  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship  that  Yaa 
Toorden's  letter  now  tells  me  did  not  really  arrivo  till  four  days  Inter." 

**  You  think  there  is  something  wrong  ?  " 

••  That  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  Goldrick  had  nf>  money  to  receive 
for  me,  he  had  next  to  none  in  his  hands — only  onongh  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses— and  bis  aoconnts  are  oU  in  order;  indeed,  they  could  not  well 
be  otborwise,  as  be  is  so  much  away." 

w  Then  you  think " 
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**  That  Bomcihing  tnnst  havo  happenod  to  hiiQ.     Ho  was  wild 
to  get  inio  any  8ort  of  bad  companj.     Tbero  vraa  a  case  in  to-ds^'B  7h 
of  a  yoang  man  being  decoyed  down  a  by-street  In  linden,  at  ImcI  il 
supposed  80 ;  ut  all  orents  lu's  body  was  found  in  tbc  Tliaxne*,  wilb 
poclceis  empty  nud  liia  walcb  and  cbaiu  gone." 

'*  Papa  t  how  horrible  1     What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  '* 

"  I  must  send  over  to  Botlerdam  and  set  the  police  to  enqmrc 
then— how  to  account  for  his  lettora  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  Lo  is  on  his  way  home '?  " 

*'  Thou  how  can  ho  have  written  ?     And  his  sending  fidaa  new, 
IL  looks  rery  much  as  though  there  were  something  bebiad  that  I  nsaak 
conjocluro.     And  then  there  is  his  mother." 

•'  Has  he  a  mother  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  she  hvcs  near  the  river,  on  Old  Wharf- Side,  and  waa  booM- 
keepor  to  old  S<inire  Maynard  of  Marshmead  ;  there's  something  atnn^i 
about  her,  I  believe,  but  I  don't  knoxv  what." 

"  Poor  woman  \  Shall  yon  lot  her  know  ?  Don't  you  think  it  ««aU_ 
be  better  to  wait  till  we  find  out  nil  about  it  *?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  she  must  be  Imikcd  aRer,  dear.     lie  may  have  writUo 
bis  mother — she  may  bo  alio  to  door  up  Bomcthiog.** 

*'  Then,  papa,  will  you  do  mo  a  favour  ?  *' 

*•  What  is  it?" 

"  Just  thiuk  how  terrible  the  uows  will  bo,  if  she  knows  noLhin^ 
than  you  t     Who  shall  you  send  ?  ** 

*'  It  is  dilBcnlt  to  know.     She  ought  not  to  be  put  ou  her  guard.    IT] 
wont  it  would  put  her  on  her  guard,  and  besides,  I  havo  an  appointiatfl^ 
at  Lossmouth.     One  of  the  clerks  must  go,  I  suppose. " 

*'  Wlio  are  all  stupid — you  said  bo  yourself,  you  know," 

"  But  Eomoboily  must  go — and  I  don't  want  to  go  to  tho  polica 
without  knowing  something  more." 

••  Then  why  not  send  me  ?  " 

"You?"  " 

"  Why  not  ?    I  am  perfectly  tired  of  doing  nothing — I  am  qalta 
now,  and  why  should  I  not  drive  for  once  into  tho  town  ?  '* 

**  If  you  liko,  why — but " 

**  There,  that  is  enough.    I'll  go  to-day.    But  now,  papa — ^wonH  ye« 
listen  to  mo  ?" 

**Ah,  I  forgot.      Y'es — you  said   something  hud  liapp«nod.     WW 
Is  it?" 

**  I  know  yon  will  not  bo  angry — that  you  never  are  with  me.  Bol^ 
promise  mo  not  tn  be  angry  with   fiiiiu" 

Ho  wuH  struck  by  suraelhing  iu  her  tone  tbat  presaged  somethtng  more 
Lliun  Iho  oriliuury  coDfiisAiims  of  a  spoiled  girl.     It  was  now  for  ber  to  ssk 
Itim  not  to  he  angry ',  what  eoul  I  sho  do  to  anger  him  lowborn, 
last  rcxnost  hrtd  shown,  her  caprice  w.it  liw  ? 

'•  I  havo  Bcon  Dr.  Vatigban  to-day." 
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'*  Ho  doofl  not  aay  yon  are  worse — that  he  has  mistakes  tho  treat- 
tnent?" 

**He — I  do  not  think  be  meant  to  when  he  came.  He — asked  mo  to 
marry  him/' 

"  Good  God,  Claudia !  " 

She  was  silent.  Now  that  the  words  wero  off  her  toDgno,  the  dornl 
was  off  her  brow. 

"Do  you  mean — I  never  heard  of  anch  impudence  1  A  pouDiless 
doctor — a  man  without  a  name — to  take  such  an  advnjitage '* 

'•  Tapa,  did  you  not  promise  tne  not  to  bo  angry  ?  " 

"Angry  ?  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  laugh  than  bo  angry.  Bnt 
you  are  qaite  right  to  tell  me.  If  yon  had  been  any  other  girl,  I  should 
have  thought— but  what's  tho'ccalWr,  Claudia  ?  The  byggarly  scoundrel ! 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

•'I  said" — and  she  raised  hor  faco  slowly — *'I  said — it  was  im- 
possible." 

"That  all?" 

'*  Aiid  I  said  that — ho  mnst  aeo  you," 

'*  Sec  me  9    Send  in  his  bill,  you  mean.'* 

"  Oh,  papa,  I  told  him  it  cannot  be  !  "  she  cried  ont,  (browing  both 
her  arms  ronnd  him.  *'  But  it  made  mo  so  happy,  T cannot  tell  you  how. 
TIow  can  one  help  what  one  fools  ?  Think  how  long  I  have  known  him, 
tltree  whole  mouths,  aud  he  has  been  so  good  oud  hind.  I  am  snro  he 
did  not  think  he  waa  doing  wrong — I  don't  think  so,  aud  you  would  not, 
If  you  knew  him  like  I  do.  Ho  is  proud  ;  it  is  his  great  fault ;  he  would 
ask  a  queeu  to  marry  him  If  he  loved  her,  without  ihiukiug  she  was  rich 
and  great  and  ho  waa  poor.  Do  yoa  think  a  girl  can't  t«l]  by  instinct 
when  a  man  is  true  ?  " 

"  Good  God,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  Yon  do  not  mean  you  have 
let  this^wcll,  this  fellow,  make  you  forget  yourself?  It  only  vranted  this 
— this  is  the  worst  of  all." 

""What  do  you  mean,  papa?  I  have  not  done  wrong.  Did  I  ever 
disobey  yon  ?     Do  you  think  I  would  disobey  you  now  ?  " 

**  You  mean  that  you  would  marry  liim  ?  '* 

He  rose,  and  walked  impatiently  about  tho  room. 

*'  Never,  against  your  will.     But — don't  you  trust  me  ?  " 
*'  Do  you  moan  to  sn}'  he  has  done  this  without  encouragement  ?  *' 
"  Wo  had  become  very  dear  friends,  long  a^^o.     He  was  so  difft-rent 
from  all  the  people  we  know  ;  I  could  talk  to  him  as  I  can  talk  to  no  one 
but  you." 

"I  see.  I  am  gUd,  however,  you  see  it  is  impossible.  But  what  in 
the  world  is  to  be  done  ?  I  did  think  I  could  have  iniBtcd  yon  ;  but  I 
suppose  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  be  trusted  ;  no,  not  one." 

•*  But  is  it  go  impofTsible  ?  Think,  papa.  If  it  would  make  us  all  so 
happy  I  " 

"  He  has  not  a  j»enuy  iu  the  wori<i,  " 
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"  But  he  13  clever ;  lio  will  become  rich  enough  La  tiu-e. 

••  A  man  born  aud  bred  uo  ono  knows  how  or  whore " 

"  Does  ho  not  tboo  doscrru  to  bo  prond  ?    Havo  yoa  not  t^ud  «  Lhaa- 
Band  times  that  no  man  is  well  made  who  Is  not  self- made  ?  '* 

*'  Who  Bpondb  his  nights  iu  drinking  and  heaTen  kxkOini  viift 
befiides " 

"It  is  not  true  t  **  she  broke  in,  pasBionatfily. 

"  Who  takoB  advantage  of  a  Biok  room  to  make  loxo  to  m  jTOtn^  jpA, 
ignorant  of  the  world ;  who  hunts  on  hctreas ;  vho " 

•*  Who  has  cured  me," 

Her  father  almost  groaned  aloud.     He  hftd  certainly  eoongh  to 
him — u  missing  ship,  a  dtfauULug  cashier,  and  a  dnughtor  euger  U> 
hersolf  into  tho  arms  of  an  adventurer.     But  the  lout  argaiucul  weal  ts 
his  heart. 

*<  What  is  this — is  he  coming  to  see  me  ?  " 

"I  told  him  any  time  ailer  seven." 

He  took  bor  hand  and  kissed  hor. 

**It  is  impossible — quite  impossible,"  he  said.  ^*Bai  I  an  &*l 
angry  with  you.  Put  it  oat  of  your  head,  and  we  will  nerer  cpemk  o^  H 
again." 

**  But — ^j'ou  will  see  him,  will  not  you  ?  '* 

Her  ([uestion,  howorer,  was  not  answered,  for  hor  Cathcr  hjad  leil 
room.     She  retomed  to  hor  couch,  and,  throwing  herfiolf  do  wo 
buried  her  face  in  tho  pillow. 

Bat  she  soon  sat  up  again,  and  almost  smiled. 

•'  Ah,  I  know  you  better  than  that,  Harold— don't  I  ?     Kerer 
— papa  has  spent  too  many  years  in  making  mo  happy  to  begin  to  mtJu 
me  unhappy  now.     Seven  o'clock  will  soon  be  here.'* 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 
A  YOIOB— AND  Soai£TBINO  UOHB. 

Dr.  V.vrGiiAN  walked  awny  from  Mr.  Brandt's  door,  fooling  as 
veil  had  suddenly  been  torn  away  from  between  him  and  all  thiogB,  snJ 
as  though  he  must  henceforth  regard  himself  and  all  the  oater  worM  with 
other  eyes. 

That  ho  Bhoold  immodiutoly  roaliso  his  own  position  wi«,  of  eomik 
impossible.     No  man  is  in  tho  habit  of  regarding  ^bimaeU  rU 

rogardfl  him,  and  hast  of  all  Dr.  Vaugban.     Of  courso  ho  i>  ■.  U 

was  poor,  in  compariBOD  with  many,  but  ho  luul  known  absolnt«  povcrtT'. 
and  life  bud  bltbcrto  meant  to  him  an  illimitable  ladder  ofiurent,  half  U 
which  ho  bad  already  climbed  :  and  with  two  such  wings  to  fcbl  bico  a*  Idtf 
and  ambition,  why  should  be  not  reach  tho  summit  as  '  a? 

Ho  woi  rich  in  tho  future ;  MIbs  Bruid^  buvv^^td.  lo  V^  .. 
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:  80  that  both  were  rich,  and  the  only  dLflureaeo  between  thorn  was 
thoroforo  only  an  arbitrary  verbal  disiiuctiou  of  tenses.  It  did  not  oocQr 
to  him  to  call  hlmeel/  an  adTeoturer :  as  a  member  of  a  learned  profession, 
he  was  the  soeial  superior  even  of  u  wholesale  tradesman,  and  ho  woold 
have  been  the  laat  to  admit  the  personal  superiority  even  of  a  peor  over 
Harold  Vaughan.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  be  it  remembered,  and 
had  OS  yet  never  mixed  with  tho  world,  so  that  Miss  Draudt  could 
scarcely  fail  to  jodge  him  rightly  wheu  she  spoke  of  his  independence  and 
pride.  To  do  him  justice,  no  thought  of  prosomptioD  had  entered  his 
miud.  Besides,  though  it  may  ho  a  highly  improper  proceeding  for  a 
medical  man  id  make  love  to  a  patient,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his 
falling  in  love  with  her ;  and  whon  that  happens,  love,  if  it  is  of  the 
honest  sort  that  will  oat,  is  apt  to  leave  rules  of  etiquette  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  the  patient  herself  had  accepted  the  conrso  of  things, 
human  nature  wus  Ukely  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  restraint  even 
of  such  an  alphabetical  combination  as  M.D. 

In  short,  however  much  Miss  Claudia  may  hare  been  to  blame,  Harold 
Yaughan  was  to  be  taken  to  task,  not  for  what  he  hod  done,  but  for  what 
he  hod  not  done,  and  everybody  knows  how  easy  are  sins  of  omission  and 
how  one  leads  on  to  anotht>r  before  the  criminal  is  aware  that  the  facitin 
tUK^fuus  has  begun.  He  did  not  cease  to  attend  Miss  Claudia  as  soon  as 
ho  felt  that  her  society  was  ploaeaut  to  him  and  his  to  her.  Ho  did  not 
tliink  about  it  at  all.  He  did  not  realise  the  difference  of  position  between 
them :  not  meeting  her  io  society,  but  always  alone,  there  was  nothing  to 
call  his  attention  to  it.  He  did  not  think  of  results  :  Ruffieient  unto  tho 
day  was  the  work  thereof,  and  that  was  to  cure  a  broken  limb.  And — 
which  was  scarcely  his  own  funlt — he  did  not  sec  anybody  or  do  anything 
likely  to  distract  his  attention  from  his  one  patient.  Even  his  medical 
reading  naturally  turned  to  broken  limbs,  so  that  Claudia  Brandt  had  a 
bettor  right  to  come  between  him  and  his  books  tlian  is  justifiable  in  most 
cases.  It  was  his  duty  to  see  her  constantly,  and  he  did  so ;  and  as  until 
nearly  midnight  he  seldom  saw  anyone  but  her,  she  represented  to  him 
not  only  society,  but  friendship,  the  grace  of  life  generally,  and  the  object 
of  his  own.  Moreover,  hft  had  never  even  dreamed  of  love  before,  for  lock 
of  opporinnity  and  by  reason  of  having  something  else  to  do ;  bo  thnt  his 
heart  had  not  even  the  poor  safeguard  of  experioucc  against  tho  entry  of 
the  first  comer.  Harold  Vaughan's  was  scarcely  so  poor  a  heart  that  It 
could  remain  un-  for  ever;  and  pifrbapa  Clnndia  Brandt  herself 

would  have  soarr.  i  to  learn  how  much  circumHtauco  had  aided  her 

to  march  into  the  oitadel  with  flying  coloars. 

But  bia  was  tho  man's  nature,  and  ho  felt  not  only  tho  conquered, 
but  the  conqueror.  If  any  doubt  of  himself  had  entered  his  mind  when 
ho  told  Miss  Claudia  tho  only  part  of  his  history  that  was  left  to  tell, 
perhaps  she,  with  hor  good  sense,  would  have  caught  a  little  distrust,  and 
hftve  not  proved  quite  so  easy  to  win.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one 
adTanta^e  about  frimk  and  honest  eyes  :  they  mn^  \>o  V^inA.  \a  ^'^k^c^cA, 
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bnt  to  tratii  they  cannot  bo  ;  and  bo,  on  tlie  wholo,  ibey  are  ham  t^  k 
be  deceived  than  they  are  often  supposed  to  be. 

Though  some  hours  had  to  pass  before  it  was  Uine  to  call  on  his ! 
f&thcr-in-Uw,  it  need  not  be  said  that  Harold  Vaagban  did  aolgo 
home.  He  was  enjoyiiig  the  first  flavour  of  the  axciteinent  of  < 
for  the  first  time  in  eigbt-aud-tweuty  years  of  sohtiide  that  ho 
that  his  love  was  returned.  He  had  entered  that  oatskirt  of 
which  the  pcrfnmo  wafted  from  the  forbidden  orcbiutl  Is  Ihd 
fjuisitoly  intoxicating  tUo  longer  it  has  been  postponed, 
over  for  him  now,  and  therefore  ho  required  to  be  alone,  not  thai  he 
think,  hat  that  ho  might  feci.  He  was  not  likely  to  bo  tntcrmpiedi 
lodgings,  but  he  might  be,  and  thoir  atmosphere  would  bo  inl 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  summer  day.  80  he  walked  on, 
sun  in  his  heart,  not  thinking  of  fathers,  of  difficulties,  of  an^ 
short,  but  the  son,  which  had  now  been  re-christened  Claudia 
Claudia  Vnughau.  His  unconscious  courtship  hud  been  wholly 
— one  long  series  of  Ute-a-tittSt  each  more  sympathetic  than  Um  ote* 
and  nnmarred  even  by  so  much  as  causeless  jealousy.  He  had  bad  Iv 
own  way  in  a  clear  field,  and  what  was  there  to  spoil  the  joy  of  th«  |nMl 
hour  ? 

So  he  still  walked  on,  without  regard  to  the  way  be  was  gotog,  iola| 
as  it  led  into  the  quiet  of  the  fields.  All  St.  Bavons  might  be  ill  to4^ 
for  what  he  cared,  and  ho  would  have  cared  as  little  hod  it  beea  of  tfr 
consequence  to  the  people  of  St.  Bavons  whether  he  cared  or  do. 

That  ancient  city  which,  in  spite  of  its  want  of  appreciation,  Im  isr 
loved  with  his  whole  heart — for  had  it  not  given  him  whnt  woe  beUerlto 
all  the  practice  in  the  world  ? — stands  on  a  river  which  rona  Into  a  hfier 
river,  which  runs  into,  or  rather  gradaally  becomes,  the  sea.  8oao  lAir 
entering  the  town,  and  before  it  develops  into  the  harbour,  it  flows  }f%  • 
row  of  tall  houses,  the  very  walls  of  which  are  washed  by  itfi  cuuft 
Some  of  these  are  used  as  warehouses,  others  as  smnll  wh&rvctf  ;  b«ft  <w 
or  two  are  used  as  dwelling-houses,  in  spite  of  their  being  as  ill  aili^4iJ 
for  the  purpose  as  modem  notions  can  conceive.  They  aro  black,  gkxTor, 
and  out  of  repair.  The  bock  windows  are  small,  snd  look  down  npoat^ 
river,  which  is  here  of  the  nature  and  odour  of  a  broad  sewer.  Tbey  hcM 
no  front  to  speak  of  beyond  a  very  narrow,  dismal,  and  barely  timiiitJ* 
passage,  scarcely  paved,  and  bounded  on  the  opposite  aido  by  a  high  kk^ 
wall,  a  remnant  of  the  days  when  St.  Bavons  was  sorronnded  by  pim 
and  ramparts.  The  cellars,  continually  half  under  water,  aro  ft  pAradisi 
of  water-rats,  and  yet  the  exterior  is  less  gloomy  than  the  rootna  wilhii- 
6ome  of  these  aro  too  dilapidated  to  be  inhabitable ;  but  the  Dean  sai 
Chapter  of  St.  Bavons  have  let  out  the  rest  as  cheap  and  nnhMUthy  W^ 
ings  to  the  labourers  of  the  river-aide.  An  old  bridge  oroMM  Um  nnr 
at  this  ill-conditioned  suburb,  which  seems  mainly  used  ibr  the  prorpoM 
of  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  curs.  It  is  seldom  that  iho  view  from  uej 
of  tha  back  windows  does  not  include  soxno  hiddoos  canine 
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other  refuse,  an<I  evil  alont'S  are  lolJ  of  Uie  Jisoovury  of  yei  more  cu* 
pleasuut  things.  Every  waterside  town  has  its  IxoditioDftl  Bridge  of  Sigb«,fj 
almost  alwHVii  sitaatcd  wbcro  dc&tb  by  drowQiog  woara  itfi  most  ioathflorai 
guise  ;  and  that  of  St.  Barons  was  hero.    In  eflecti  the  Old  Wbarf-Sidci  asi 
tboM  crazy,  gloomy  biuldings  were  called,  bad  an  evil  odour  moral  aa< 
veil  as  physical,  and  required  no  improremcut  short  of  being  swept  away^ 
And  yet  it  was  pictorosquo  ;  far  more  so  than  the  brand  new  wnrcbouees  ol 
the  Kew  Quay-Side  lower  dowD,  overlooking  the  docks ;  more  so  than  the 
villaa  that  lined  the  green  shores  of  the  Lease*  where  it  left  the  town 
behind — shores  that  grai^ually  swelled  into  red  clifl'd,  which  only  required' 
n  tower  or  two  to  turn  the  shallow  tidal  stream  into  a  few  furlongs  of  a 
toy   Ilbine.     It   was   towards  theno  clifTii   that  Harold  Vaugban  walked, 
not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  tbo  direction  of  the  Old  Quay-  Side,  but  wltli 
the  stream  on  ita  way  to  the  greater  river. 

On  be  walked,  finding  beauties  iu  the  familiar  neighbourhood  Uinthad 
been  invisible  before,  gradually  losing  the  iirst  effect  of  excitement  iu  th( 
new  aspect  of  outward  things.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  drew  iu  breaths  of 
the  spring  of  life,  that  had  waited  till  summer-time  before  it  came.  So 
much  alone  was  bo  that,  aa  he  got  farther  from  St.  Bavons,  it  was  long 
before  he  perceived  bimself  to  be  less  and  less  alone. 

He  was  gradually  approaching  a  fvlace  called  Lessmouth,  where  the 
two  rivers,  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  become  one.  It  was  a  quiet  spot 
enough  in  general,  but  not  always,  and  decidedly  not  now. 

Lessmoutli  consists  of  .three  cottages,  a  light-house,  a  coastguard 
station,  two  taverns,  and  a  pier,  all  growing  oat  of  the  river  mud,  which  is 
too  plainly  visible  at  low  tide.  The  lino  of  olitls  has  already  come  to  au 
end,  and  the  whole  prospect  consists  of  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  brokea* 
by  sandy  shoals  and  a  roek  or  two,  and  hounded  by  swelling  Welsh  hilla' 
that  look  more  distant  than  they  rcaUy  are.  Down  tbo  broud  river,  to 
the  left,  one  can  look  almost  ont  to  sea  :  up  Ihc  river,  to  the  right,  the 
water  narrows  till  a  curve  among  tbo  bills  fivrallows  it  out  of  sight.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  close  to  the  water  on  account  of  the  mud-banks  and 
the  river  weeds ;  but  the  vi«w,  though  flat  and  monotonous,  is  bright 
enough  when  the  sun  shiues.  And  it  is  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  thO' 
back  streets  nnd  by-lanes  of  St.  Bavons  come  to  make  holiday  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind. 

It  bad  not  struck  Dr.  Vaugbau  that  tliis  was  Wliit  Monday^  or  baj 
might  perhaps  have  chosen  another  direction  for  his  stroll.     At  any  rate! 
he  might  have  contined  himself  to  tbo  cliOij  and  ficldB  on  the  road,  which, 
as  tbcy  produced  no  beer,  were  cnnsiJerately  left  hIouo. 

I'lw  first  thing  that  ciiino  like  u  cold  Icnifo  right  througli  the  heart  of 
liifl  reverie  wa£  tbo  har&b  bray  of  the  street  tunc  of  the  day  that  had  last 
travtllud  from  London  to  rccrnit  its  jaded  life  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
now  being  torn  lo  its  last  raga  by  a  comet,  which  played  the  nir,  and  a 
trombone  thiU  vigorously  '*  vamped  "  a  bass — a  process  which  might 
bavg  answered  fairly  enough  bnd  the  two  ia»irumeivU  \>(±e\\  m  ^^^^\^  s^ 
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to  toy.  The  sonnd  roso  from  a  Bqnaro  field  attached  to  the  Bojrd  Atatt, 
the  Uj-ger  public-house  of  the  two,  fitted  ap  aa  a  tca-ganlea  Hillt  dal 
tabloB  and  woodeti  forms,  and  as  an  extempore  gymnasimu  with  a  nnal' 
about  and  swings.  Tabloa  aad  formfl  were  well  occnpio^l,  and  to  Urn 
tnUBio  young  men  and  maidens  were  indulging  in  iLo  romp  knowB  aboot 
atadeats  of  the  eports  and  pastimes  of  Kugland  as  *•  Kis«  in  iha  ring.** 

It  was  not  an  Arcadian  spectacle,  as  practised  at  LeMmoallL.     It  itiC 
course  always  snppo8t.'d  to  bo  a  pleasant  eight  to  er.  ■  people  taf^ 

ing  thomselvcB  :  but  then  the  young  people  must  bt;  .  "(Ui|(f  w>d  IW 

Bcene  mast  bo  removed  as  far  an  possible  from  any  ItoyjO  or  olhrr  AiaL 
The  girls, at  least  as HaroIdVanghansawthem^worocither coarse aodbl*iw«T 
or  else  sickly  and  pale,  and  their  laughter  had  too  mnob  of  Uio  OH  HVharf- 
Side  quarter  about  it  to  chime  in  well  with  the  song  of  the  lark  who  w*»  ctirr- 
ing  up  his  own  song  as  high  as  ho  could  above  it.  There  Wfts,  howwef,! 
plenty  of  tawdry  6n6ry  that  no  doubt  pleased  their  partners.  Of  ^ 
latter,  a  few  were  sailors  from  the  docks,  a  few  were  apprentices  lo  the 
of  pomatum  and  crimson  scarves,  but  most  were  of  that  nondescript 
of  boys  who  leap  at  one  bound  from  precocious  childhood  into  pi«fiutu« 
old  agOr  found  nowhere  but  in  large  cities,  and  never  seen  hot  at  lack 
plfloeB  and  at  such  timoa  —  except,  indeed,  when  one  of  the  fliitr 
achieves  exceptional  fame  in  a  Quarter  Sessions  Calendar,  The  b««k 
quarters  of  St.  Barons  contain  many  of  this  human  t^'pe.  known  by  the 
bullet  head,  the  flattened  foatoreB,  the  sallow  complexioDt  and  tho  M, 
cruel,  or  cunning  eye  which  the  photographers  lo  her  M 1 '  *  *•;  prisont  hat* 
so  much  opportunity  of  study  ing.  These  did  not  latt;.;i    .  ive8,batlbcy 

were  the  cause  of  much  laughter  among  their  Talr  compnniona,  to  jttdg* 
from  the  approving  chorus  which  greeted  each  ojaculatory  comnieat 
the  chances  and  changes  of  the  gamo. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  the  few   fastidious  pR"'  rs  wbkk' 

might  have  been  there  that  the  comet  and  trombone  coii  .  makifv 

loud  a  discord.  The  sins  of  the  musicians  covered  a  Tualtitnde  of  vvta 
less  musical  sins.  In  cflfcct,  it  was  a  thoroughly  English  sceni!,  thingj 
the  holiday  makers  enjoyed  themselves  anything  but  sadly.  The  tanttk^ 
of  the  Royal  Arms  must  have  been  making  a  good  thing  of  ft  that  a!fc<r> 
noon. 

It  nood  scarcely  be  added,  however,  that  Dr.  y^^iRlJon  iraa  not  aBUvg 
his  customers.     The  lover  of  Claudia  Brandt,  now  oti'  •   rf 

water,  left  the  inu  behind  him  and  walked  along  the  t  [^ 

tween  the  mud  and  the  slope  of  U10  clifTa,  in  order  to  atrike  into  Urn 
straight  road  home.  His  walk  had  been  roughly  br — ^  *  '^  nn  and.  «2Mi 
bo  wished  now  to  forestall  the  honr  of  tho  all-impoi '  lo>w  that  wi* 

to  come.  Tho  road,  so  far  as  it  lay  along  tho  riTer,  haa  thrangiiJ  with  a 
more  decent  class  of  pleasuro-seekcrs— artisans,  someliraes  with  Quir 
wives,  sometimes  carrying  their  children,  sometimes  walking  am-in-sna 
with  a  friend,  or  sheepiflhly  and  sUmitly  walking  by  the  side  of  a  awoathMit. 
afli:r  their  manner :  quiet  pcopla  vfUo  xQ&ciBh&d.  vWsvciB&UcA  taton  or  las 
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I'riy  at  ilie  1>ar  of  tbo  Royal  Arms,  and  eiojgyed  the  distuut  sutuid  of  lU 
male  wilboai  ttiking   part   ia  its  disBipatioQti.      TUJB  road  led  paet  tho 
ir  and  older  tavoni — the  Old  Poiut  Hotel ;  and  thou  maiuiig  a  right 
'fltiglo  with  itsolf,  left  tho  broad  river  and  wont  back  straight  to  bl.Bavoos. 

The  Old  Point  Hotel  was  a  white-waahed,  weathor-ataiued  public- 
)afle  of  two  Btorios,  with  a  dusty  yard  where  a  few  boys  an4  girls  where 
ig  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  delights  of  its  newer  and  more  ambitioos 
rival.  Bat  what  was  wanting  to  noise  withoat  fleamed  to  bo  Mlj  com- 
feasated  for  by  noise  within.  From  the  open  windows  of  Uie  highesi 
'ttory  streamed  a  Babel  of  many  Toloea,  male  and  female,  mingled  with 
trampling  of  feet,  and  the  striking  of  fists  and  glassea  on  deal.  A  few 
men  and  women  were  loonging  about  the  door  and  the  bar,  bat  the  Old 
Point  Hotel  seemed  to  rest  its  attractions  upon  its  npper  room,  and  a 
little  upon  a  skittle  alley  f^UOt  to  judge  from  the  rumbling  of  ballfl.  Tho. 
ireather  was  glorious  ;  but  of  course  the  sun  has  no  more  right  to  interfei 
with  indoor  enjoyment  than  the  east  wind  and  the  rain  haro  to  prevent 
people  &om  going  out  in  them  if  it  salts  tbeir  peculiar  inclination. 

Nor  did  it  appear  as  though  tho  comet,  any  mure  thau  the  aansluue» 
tVM  without  a  rival. 

While  Dr.  Vaughan  was  passing,  glad  enough  to  got  free  from  his  fellow 
maUf  tho  hubbub  ceased,  and  he  heard  the  sudden  scraping  of  a  violin. 

It  was  a  scraping  and  nothing  more.  The  bow  was  certainly  not  held.j 
by  a  mftster's  hand.  So  there  was  nothing  to  make  any  man  who  caredj 
for  music  pause  or  linger  even  if  he  were  far  less  wrapped  up  in  his  owaj 
thoughts  than  the  Doctor.  Yet  Harold  Yaughau  did  both  pause  and 
Unger.  The  first  few  notes — neither  those  of  a  dance  tune  uor  of  any 
common  air — had  the  effect  upon  him  that  some  people  find  in  tho  odours 
of  particular  flowers :  ho  felt  for  the  instant  as  though  he  had  boon  in  tho 
same  spot,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  either  a  thousand 
jears  before,  or  else  in  a  dream. 

Before  the  momentary  sensatioD  passed  away,  the  prelude  ended  with  a 
triumphant  flourish,  and  then  a  voice  recemmeuced  the  air. 

Fewmou  would  not  have  listened  for  at  leastoneiustiiut  before  proceeding 
on  their  way.  Who  has  not — ut  least  once  in  his  life — it  may  bo  tu  iUo 
highways  or  ia  the  byways,  among  tho  hedges  or  among  city  courts,  any-] 
where,  indeed,  where  such  a  thing  soGms  most  impossible,  heard  a  voice 
(that  has  made  him  involuntarily  compare  what  might  be '  with  what  must 
■be  ?  A  street  baliad-singor's  voice  is  made  to  be  crnckcd  and  broken,  the 
ftinger  herself  to  become — who  over  knows  what  becomes  of  her?  But 
there  ifl  always  a  time  when  between  her  singing  voice  and  that  of  her 
aifitor  of  the  stage  or  drawing-room  there  i^  nothing  to  ohooae.  Tboro  aro 
lamouR  primt*  ilontw  who  have  boeu  taken  from  tho  streets  by  virtue  of  lucky 
chance  and  a  far-sighted  impresario  :  not  in  England,  perhaps,  but  in 
eoantries  where  voices  are  fur  less  sweet  and  full  of  promise  than  those  of 
England  are.  There  are  posaible  Pastas  npon  tho  paring  stones,  even  as 
th«r«  are  very  actual  screech  owls  npou  tho  bontda. 
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Wlini  HiiroM  Vangban  heard  «-as  not  the  Toiea  eTon  of  •  peiaU»Ka^ 
Bab  in  sncli  a  place  the  soft,  fresh,  and  nawom  roire  of  a  yoag  |^ 
BOUQdod  BirangelT :  the  more  strangely  for  iXa  being  of  &  el««r  eoolnAl 
quality  thnt  fell  suddenly  into  the  rhythm  of  the  prelade  as  tboagk  ^ 
very  sorry  fiddle  had  emnlaled  Ceciliu's  organ  by    '  .  If  ooiaa  Vfil 

yet  some  girlvolced  bird  from  tbu  skies — the  ver\  i  ^    rhaps,  Tb«mfti 

comet  and  trombone  had  scared  away.  80  out  of  nil  koopiog  wu  M  «fh 
nil  the  furrnundings  of  the  OM  Point  Hotel,  with  tlio  maddy  rirer,  viH 
everything  bat  the  sunshine,  that  it  seemed,  like  i}ie  sacshise  iUtUt^  k 
strike  another  note  of  that  masicvrhich  had  been  bom  in  his  beat  tin 
day.  And  so  pure  and  clear  was  it  that,  through  ibo  open  vindovf,  ki 
conld  almost  hear  the  words  she  sang — and  they  s<>«meil  seAirely  ka 
familiar  to  his  memory  of  impossible  things  than  tbo  air  hikd  b««ii. 

"  If  I,  »f»  nicjiit,  ucn*  royal  (^npcn 

Of  EnglnrnI,  Krauco,  or  Spain,  ' 

Scoptre  nnd  crown  I'd  throw  tbem  ilim'ii 

So  I  might  sail  Che  ninin. 
Fur  a  sAJIor  Ia<t  my  heart  ha«  hod 

Thttt  ftitil:!  n[>on  tlic  sea, 
Ami,  mirk  or  (?Uni,  Vd  Mil  trtlh  him 

If  he  woaM  mil  with  mc." 

Tt  was  like  a  good  omen.  Was  not  Miss  Claudia  »  qacrn  to 
And  had  she  not  done  what  "  the  hifis  that  loved  a  sailor  *'  only  aaU 
would  do  had  she  actually  been  a  Qneen?  So  ho  was  brooghl  lot 
stand  fairly,  and  waited,  listening  to  the  scraping  symphony  witli  ill 
obligato  of  clattering  glasses,  till  the  voice  camo  in  again. 


**  If  he,  the  last  beforo  the  mast, 

To  whom  my  hcurt  U  true, 
Were  o'er  them  ull  tiuitle  Admirtl, 

And  Crtptain  of  the  crew — 
Thniii^h  evil  ntinie,  Ihpntjrh  wont  and  ahnmc, 

Vd  bravG  tlie  wide  worhri*  nea  : 
Full  foul  or  fair,  I  would  nol  care, 

If  ho  woal'l  care  for  mc" 

"  Halloa,    master,"   said   a   man's  roice  just  behind    his 
"  listening  to  tlio  masic  ?    I  thoaght  so — I  bog  your  pftrdon,  sir :  I  ^UWH 
see  you  was  a  gentry  cove.** 

The  song  had  come  to  an  end,  with  TocSferotu  applause,  and  tho  fi^ok 
had  begun  to  strike  up  another  tuuo.  Harold  Vaughan  tumod  rooad,  iaJ 
looked  at  the  first  fellow-croaturc  who  had  spoken  to  him  nmse  ha  kal 
lofl  Claudia  Brandt.     The  contrast  was  striking,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  IB  said,  on  excelloot  authority  in  such  maiterVf  thai  ««»  astohliidi  a 
ntpfittft  between  the  last  person  with  whom  wo  speak  and  ihe  iwst :  ttit 
we  convey  a  rorrunt  of  inSucuce  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  dear*  Ibav* 
tore,  tliat  where  such  a  mpfmrt  is  not  desirable  between  any  two  gitvn 
persons,  somo  suitably  intervening  oar  should  bo  ehosen  to  sorrs  as  a 
aoD-oonductor  of  our  first  words.     Dr.  Vaughan  perhaps  irai  aoi  swirtof 
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Met  iu  nuiiu'iil  ]>hil(t;jupljy,  and  if  he  Lad  been,  U  is  v,  '  lo  iLat 

he  would  hare  fut  it  doua  as  nonseoso.     The  good  p€0V'  i-arooa 

were  cot  aUogcthor  wi'oxig  in  Uiinking  kim  of  a  raUior  sceplical  tnrn. 

In  this  case,  the  cstnblishmont  of  a  rfrpport  woald  ucrtuiuly  uot  liuve 
beeu  desirable. 

The  man  wns  past  mtddlc  age,  to  jndge  from  bis  wrinkl4:d  gkio  and 
grizzled  black  bair.  Ho  was,  howorer,  of  a  light  and  actiro  figure,  that 
would  have  been  called  grace  in  a  younger  man,  and  formed  less  fur  stxeDgth 
than  for  ready  suppleness.  His  face  wus  sallow  and  gathered  op  into  a 
thoasaud  folds  nnd  puckers  that  might  eipresa  humour,  but  cerloiiily 
exjiressed  cunulog,  and  were  not  belied  by  a  pair  of  small  uud  twinklmg 
eyes  set  deep  in  Ihe  head,  and  rather  slantingly,  like  those  of  a  Tniiar. 
One  of  tbeoj,  morcoTpr,  had  a  very  decided  cast  upwards,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  both  at  one  and  the  Eamo  time.  The  mouth  was 
Ivge,  but  not  ill  shaped,  and  the  lip  thin  and  compressed,  but  mobile; 
the  chin  £rm,  ond  covered  with  bristles  of  one  day's  growth,  and  the  nose 
of  a  reguhLr  and  oriental  carve.  \Vhat  the  man's  original  complexion  may 
have  been  it  was  hard  to  tell,  so  tanned  and  diied  up  was  it  by  wind  and 
sun,  uut  to  speak  of  stains  of  a  less  cleanly  kind.  He  wore  do  whiskers, 
but  two  locks  bung  down,  almost  in  ringlets,  in  &out  of  lua  ears.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  well  worn  velveteen  shooting  jacket,  plaid  trousers  turned  up 
nearly  to  the  knees,  a  scarlet  ncck-handkorchiof,  and  a  black  hut  Bet 
defiantly  on  one  side,  which  he  removed  with  a  flourish  as  he  made  his 
apology. 

Dr.  Yaughan  did  not  much  like  his  appearance  or  address,  nnd  was 
about  to  pass  on.  Bat  the  movement  was  either  not  understood,  or  else 
not  seen. 

"No  offence,  sir,  I  tnist,"  said  the  man,  with  a  shght  uccout,  not 
foreigUi  but  not  that  of  8t.  fiavons.  **  May  I  ask  what  yon  thought  of 
that  song?  "  and  he  began  to  hnm  the  air,  not  onmusicully,  and  with  a 
few  extempore  lioritar^^  such  as  might  have,  bnt  had  not,  belonged  to  the 
part  of  the  violin. 

•'  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  of  a  jndge  of  songe,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
paitaing  on.     *'  But  everybody  seems  to  be  enjoying  it.    Good  afternoon." 

"You  are  not  going,  sir  ?  That's  a  pity.  There's  not  been  much 
going  on  yet,  but  if  yon  stay — you  see  we,  that  is  my  pal  and  I,  don't 
often  get  the  chance  of  an  appreciative  and  aristocratic  audience,  such  as 
I  doubt  not  you  are,  sir.  I  am  going  inRido  as  soon  as  that  ture*8 
finished,  and  shall  produce  my  new  trick  with  the  are  of  Hpades,  uivcr, 
I  will  lay  a  pony  to  a  rabbit-akin,  witnessed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  St. 
BavoDB.  Also  the  great  thimble  tjick,  simple  and  elegant  at  the  Fame 
time.  I  had  the  honour  of  iusti'uoting  a  Uight  Honourable  in  tlio  ricc  of 
spades  trick  when  I  was  in  Suesci  last  week  ;  it  is  well  worth  a  goiuoa,  if 
your  honour  is  an  amateur,  and  can  be  learned  in  iive  minutes  witliout 
fuU,  or  all  money  returned.  I  hare  not  been  within  half-a-dozea  yards  of 
your  honour,  have  I  ?    No.    Thtu  I  will  wager  you  ttivok  ^'qu  W^fc  "^^wx 
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baudkercbicf  safe  in  your  pcx^cet.  and  thai  the  last  Uung  yoa  m^^ 
find  thcro  ib  a  pack  of  carda.  Presto  1  Hocus  pocas  t  Tfa«n  71M  m\ 
Ha  !  ha  I  hn  !  No  offenro,  sir,  I  hope,"  h(2  weut  ou  wiUKral  fkiM4  M 
he  held  op  Iho  Doctor's  handkoi-chiaf  by  a  comer,  and  waldM<llbi^ 
pull  from  hi*  cost  pocket  a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  *•  That's  only  fa>  ght^ 
u  spiicimen.  Yes.  air,  as  your  honour  porc<jiro«,  I  am  a  tn.TrIba||B- 
fcSBor  of  tho  uobld  and  marvelloos  art  of  hoy-'prestogitalion  and  lifir^ 
mang.  At  yoar  honour's  service,  Fly-eyed  Jack  ihey  call  mt ;  ff 
liagered  Jtick  would  be  uearor  thn  wind.     HuUofi  1  ** 

A  loud  st-reum  camo  through  the  open  wiudow,  followed  fini  b^  M 
flilcDce^and  then  an  excited  clattor  of  tougues,  amoog  uvUch  war  ^0t 
guishable  only  the  ooe  word,  **  Murder  t  *' 

llie  Professor  of  Legerdemain  tnmod  ns  polo  as  a  aheoi«  ^iuia  s  losit 
white  face  appeared  at  on  open  'v^indow,  and  cried  out, 

'*  Aaron!  Be  quick  1  Here's  Zelda  been  and  knifed  a  Sfijerl  Bii 
bleeding  like " 

Aaron,  Fly-eyed  Jack,  or  whatever  name  he  answered  to,  did  D0t  W*< 
ever^  aoBwer  on  this  occasion  to  either.  Bat  Doctor  VaoghaB*  vilM 
wailing  for  the  face  at  the  window  to  bring  its  no  doabt  eleguit  niilik 
on  end,  and,  for  once,  only  remembering  that  he  was  a  surgeon,  na  ttt 
tho  open  tavern  door  and  straight  opstairs. 

He  saw  a  strange  sight  indeed. 

The  room  was  long,  narrow,  and  low,  running  along  the  whole  km^* 
tho  BGcond  floor,  with  a  long  deal  tabic  stretched  on  txesaolA,  and  m^'il 
luicovered  boards,  on  which  stood  a  chaos  of  jags,  clay  pipes,  and  gli 
The  floor  was  sanded,  and  tho  atmosphere  reeked  with  the  ftiBMf  of 
tobacco,  bcor,  and  tho  general  rosnlts  of  a  carouse  of  an  nnwaihfil  ] 
of  holiday  makers  during  on  untold  number  of  hours.  Itfost  of  th*  I 
were  overturned,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room,  meo,  womoa,  hoftt^att 
girls,  were  crowded  up  Into  a  comer  in  an  excited  mass*  outside 
ttro  or  three  half  drunken  militiamen  were  roughly  gmjping  a 
dressed  out  In  shabby  and  ragged  finery,  holding  tightly  m  eoi 
knife  in  her  elenched  hand,  while  her  wild  eyes  flashed  with  agtr^ 
hor  lips  pressed  one  another  hard. 

All  these  things  Harold  Vaughan  took  in  at  a  glaneoy  as  he  had 
in  the  details  of  Miss  Claudia's  studio ;  never  had  any  day  broogll  Mb 
sQch  a  contrast  in  his  life  before. 

'*  ^toke  way  theru  1 "  he  cried  out  sharply,  and  pushing  the  bi 
roughly  out  of  the  way.    *'  I  am  a  snrgoou.    Do  you  all  want  to  k3t 
man  ?     Clear  out,  and  Ut  me  by." 

The  women  ceased  soroamiug,  and  tho  men  fall  back*  A  m 
icarlot  uniform,  was  half  lying  on  the  floor,  half  leaning  against  the 
apparently  insensible. 

Harold  Vaughan  mw  that  his  cheek  was  bleeding.     He  wiped  it 
found  a  slight,  jagged  cut,  about  nn  inch  long.    The  man  had  oo4 
soimtehcd  akin  deept  bat  he  was  as  drunk  as  an  owl. 
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Lot  mc  gol  at  Iilt/'  he  mntUrcd,  trying  to  rise.     "Let  me  get  lit 
her.     I'll  UiAch  her  to  inault  her  Majesty's  uniform.     Let  mo " 

The  Doctor  laid  him  dat  on  the  ground,  aitd  lot  him  lie  thoro. 

"What  ia  all  this  about;'**  ha  iisk^d.  turuing  lu  the  liyHtondGr-;. 
**  The  man's  no  more  hurt  than  I  am  v\hou  I  cut  m}'Bt<lf  in  Hhavliii^'. 
"Who  did  it  ?     Not  that  girl  Ihoro  ?  "' 

**  It  wero  that  girl,  tboogfa/'  Raid  one  of  the  wounded  man's  comrades. 

•*  Insult  with  intent  to  murder,"  gavo  as  his  verdict  a  fellow  yt'n'a 
flattencil  face  and  clo&e-croppod  hair,  who  looked  like  an  authority  in  tha 
forms  of  criminal  law. 

"  The  hussy  I  **  screamed  oat  one  of  *her  own  sex.  "  I  should  like  to 
tear  her  brazen  eyes  out." 

"  SheUI  have  six  months  for  it/'  said  another  mou. 

"  SeYon  years  for  stabbing/'  said  another. 

•'Botany  Bay." 

"Giro  it  her." 

-  The " 

**  He  insulted  rac,"  said  the  girl  herself  at  last,  letting  the  knife  ftili 
on  the  floor.  **  I  don't  care  what  you  do.  Let  me  go.'*  And  she  mado 
a  Bhghfr  and  ineS'tictual  ofibrt  to  rid  her  arms  and  shoulders  of  the  united 
strength  of  the  three  militiamen.  Her  voice,  thongh  high  with  passion,  wns 
soft  and  clear,  and  was  immediately  ideuti^Bd  by  Harold  t^aughan  with 
that  of  the  ballad  siugcr  of  ten  minutes  ago. 

'*  Hands  off,  you  there/*  he  said.  *'  Does  it  take  three  soldiers  to  hold 
girl  ?     Now  then — what  is  it  all  ahoul  ?  " 

The  story  was  told  in  about  firo  handred  words,  but  it  may  bo  told  in 
fifty.  The  girl  had  come  to  the  public-house  iu  company  with  the  jaggK-r 
and  the  fiddler,  both  of  whom  were  apparently  now  out  of  the  way.  The 
militiaman,  having  become  pressing  in  his  attentions  to  her,  she  had,  ^rsl 
of  aU,  tried  to  avoid  him,  and  at  last,  being  pursued,  had  snatched  up 
the  weapon  that  lay  nearest  to  hand,  and  bade  bim  keep  his  distance.  On 
hfa  still  following  her,  among  the  jokes  and  laughter  of  his  comradeSf  she 
bad  gashed  bis  cheek  in  the  manner  that  Harold  Yaughan  had  seen. 

The  Doctor  listened  to  the  story,  which  was  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
render  its  heroine  remarkable,  and  did  not,  at  the  end  of  tt,  think  it 
necessary  to  send  to  the  police  station.  Then  he  looked  well  at  the  girl, 
and  asked  her  name. 

*' Zelda/'  she  said,  iu  the  same  clear  voice,  that  had  now  becomo 
soft  again,  while  the  angry  ligbt  faded  iu  a  moment  from  her  eyes. 
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CnAPTEH   VII- 

DocTon  QaixoTB, 

Zblda  waa  In  evei-^v  respect  iLo  prociec  upposile  of  Mis^  v  .•.iv.-nj,  -. 
have  been  placed  in  no  imaginable  BituaLiou  \^'iLhout  dravriag  b^  It 
self  a  buudrcd  stares. 

It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  they  ironld  bo  stares  oX  ftdooan 
and  some  of  them  would  be  drawn  less  to  herself  Uiiui  to  her  tat^ 
Her  head,  covered  witli  sliort  and  niarvolIonFly  Uitok  hrrmn  gA-€  I 
brown  as  to  be  almost  black,  from  which  the}'  were  indeed  ocdj  wviif 
the  faintest  snggestion  of  chestuat — was  bare  and  aoorrkam«iiUd,ts»qlir 
a  pair  of  huge  earrings  of  sham  gold.  Hor  dress,  ool  reaching  ttdhfW 
her  patched  and  ill- made  shoes,  was  of  a  commoa  bluo  bUxB,  lota  a: 
places,  patched  with  a  diiferent  colour  iu  others,  aad  duflj  eicij«^{ 
Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  elbows  ;  but  her  sins  of  costumo  wcro  so 
hold  to  be  covered  by  a  bright  scarlet  woollen  sliawl^  with  the  utadmi 
a  fringo,  and  fastened  at  the  throat  with  »  brooch  of  tartiijilied  ftlro. 

So  much  for  the  dress.    It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  describe  the  «« 
I  have  spoken  of  hor  hair,  and  though  it  was  cut  short — ^tJmost  ti  i 
aa  a  boy'B — wae  thrown  out  of  all  form,   either  by  natoral  oUttaa^ffj 
neglect,  and  concealed  her  forehead  almost  do^-n  to  the  BtrooB^  ■ 
eyebrows  :  it  was,  in  profusion,  sUkiness,  and  hue,  »iicl&  as  ■  q;ae«i ! 
well  give  her  crown  for.     Probably  the  resolato  crispncofl  of  tt4  el 
may  have  had  as  much  to  do  'with  its  want  of  apparont  leiigUi  ■ 
scissors.     In  height  she  was  certainly  not  more  than    -*        '    '.-^hi 
perhaps,  oven  an  inch  shorter.     Moreover,  slio  was  ■.*  \  osi 

(iiUy  forme<lt  so  that  at  that  by  no  means  commanding  bright  akc 
probably  doomed  to  remain  all  her  days.  But  her  figure.  conceaWif  < 
was  by  her  outlandish  dress,  was  clearly  slendor,  graceful,  aod. 
the  smallnesB  of  its  proportions,  not  without  ili^iilty.  8he  hcU 
npright  and  carried  herself  easily.  It  was  plain  that  sbo  had  btfsi 
to  dispense  with  stays.  Her  bronzed  arms  were  slender  nad  miiil 
fulueBS,  and  her  brown  hands,  though  BUiali  even  for  a  Indjr,  w«re  of  di 
broad  order  that  is  not  generally  admiroit  in  compariHOD  with  tboM  ate 
unlaborioua  leisure  permita  to  Imve  taper  dingers  and  nnwom  paltnt.  Btf 
fihouldors  were  well  and  firmly  rotindcd — strongly,  abo.  aa  thoa«;h  oMrf 
them  had  prevented  Iboir  sloping  downward  too  Boon*  Tbcrv  m.  a 
faH,  nothing  drooping  about  her  :  all  was  woU  R(*t  up,  native,  and  i/ttm^ 
Yet  her  neck,  firmly  as  it  supported  all  tho  weight  of  b.-ur,  tni^^  Wt 
been  hlmusl  spanned  by  any  ordinary  thumb  and  middle  finger.  TW 
moutli  was  not  small  and  not  thin-lippcO,  tho  lower  lip  ('  —  •*  -  ■-'*- 
of  tho  two  ;  but  was,  therefore,  all  tbe  more  cTCpresaivo  ai 
wuH  Well  tdiapod,  and,  therefore,  all  tl^e  luiltor  fui  \Ar^t  m^ 

it  tended  to  fall  slightly  at  tho  cunicr^,  so  it  giU'  t.i  vsie 

belonged  a  Bomowhat  grave  and  serious,  if  not  niflntiehul/  tir« 
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eonlradiolcd  by  tlie  BozuLro  brows,  and  dark,  cRrnefit  eyes.  The  faco  iUelf 
waa  ronnd  and  sicftll.  so  that  tho  irregalariiy  of  it*  fcatnrea  waa  bruaght 
inlo  greater  prominence.  The  chin,  and  coalour  of  the  oheoks,  indeed, 
•wero  delicultly  modelled ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  recognised 
class  in  wliich  to  place  ihe  nose.  It  was  good  enongli,  and  very  much 
the  contrary  of  reiToiuat ;  but  broad-bridged,  wide-nostrilled,  and  neither 
Greek,  oriental,  nor  aquiline.  The  complexion  wati  tho  palest  poeisiblo 
timber,  bnt  with  capacities  for  vrarm  colour,  certainly  not  too  clear  or 
delicate,  but  of  a  texture  that  would  wear  and  stand  tho  weather  well. 

Finally,  her  eyes,  set  rntlier  deep  under  the  brows,  were  large,  soft, 
limpid,  and  of  an  almost  golden  brown,  that  seemed  to  contain  their  own 
light,  and  to  exhale  their  own  clouds,  independently  of  all  outer  thingp. 
They  wore  not  veiled  witb  long  lashes,  bat  looked  straight  out  and  spoke 
for  themselves.  There  was  something  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  tlio 
lower  animali,  who  need  no  such  miserable  makeshift  as  language  to 
express  their  emotions  and  desires,  La  their  ready  and  iotclligiblo  speech. 
8&y  the  antelope,  the  horse,  or  the  dog,  *'  I  have  nu  tongue  to  slander  or 
lio  with,  but  1  have  a  living  soul  as  well  na  you.*'  Hers  were  only  human 
ej'es,  but  they  said,  "lam  only  a  beggiir-girl ;  but  I  also,  Bomewhero, 
have  n  livinfr  goul,  ua  wl'U  as  you  or  they.'* 

She  was,  in  fact,  only  a  beg|E;ar-gir],  who  sang  ballatls  badly  in  a 
public-bouse,  aud  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  dangerous  classes  besidoa. 
Her  complexion,  moreover,  probably  owed  its  shade  to  a  wont  of  Hoap  as 
much  AS  to  the  sun  and  wind  ;  but  ehe  was  certainly  odd  cnongb,  at 
least,  to  compel  the  curiosity  and  interest  even  of  Harold  Vaughan,  who 
bad  a  preference  for  fiiir  and  classical  beaaty,  and  by  no  means  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of  beggar-girls,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  favour  of  any 
girls  save  one. 

*'  Well,  then,  Zelda,"  he  said,  coldly,  bnt  not  unkindly,  »'the  sooner 
jou  find  your  friends  and  are  off,  the  whole  lot  of  yon,  the  better.  How 
old  are  you?" 

She  made  no  answer. 

••  la  that  man — '  Fly-eyed  Jack ' —  your  father  ?     Or  what  is  he  ?  " 

She  was  still  8ilout. 

*'I  left  him  just  outside,  so  you  will  find  him  waiting  for  you,  no 
doubt.  You  may  thank  your  good  luck  that  the  police  were  out  of  tho 
way." 

She  pulled  her  fihnwl  round  her,  her  shoulders  heaving  na  she  did  so, 
and  then  walked  sullenly  out  of  the  door. 

"  Yea,"  continued  Harold  Vanghan,  when  she  had  disappeared,  "and  it's 
well  for  some  of  you,  too.  So  you  all  sat  by  and  obliged  that  miserable 
singing  girl  to  defend  herself  aguin^it  that  drunkcu  brute  there,  who  didnH 
get  half  he  deserved  ?    For  Bhiimc  on  you — a  pack  of  cowards." 

"I  tell  you  what,  Mister — you'll  got  something  for  yourself  if  you 
comes  that  gammon  over  the  likes  of  we." 

Tho  threat  came  horn  one  who  wa«  obvioaely  o!  l\io  y^xia  ^^M\ii%'^T' 
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BCUMiion,  80  that  probulilj  tba  cap  hud  filled.     Tho  {^ri^e  rini?  atb  ad. 
to  feel  maoh  coarftge  m  a  real  (jtuirrel. 

Bat  the  prospect  of  a  socond  afisauit  vias  ^im&miiy  v^tdcuutol 
Uistmctioo.     The  Doctor  saw  that  a  Btonu  was  brewiagj  and  haU 
ready  for  an  emergency. 

"  That's  it,  Jo«,  stick  up  to  him/'  vaa  Iho  giUienl  borte  cf 
chorus.      Joo  was  a  heary-weighl ;  ont  of  trainiaig,  no  dooUa  hoi 
enfficiently  awkward  costomer, 

*'  The  gentleman  don  t  seem  very  wilUn^y*'  ha  growlod.  Mi 
challenge  had  scarcely  the  effect  he  intonded*      He  wa8»  m»  a 
mnu,  readier  to  read  the  doctor's  lips  and  eyes  than  Uio  crowd  «b  I 
eiloace  for  timidity. 

*' J31esHed  if  I  don't  think  Joe's  naught  bnt  a  cbicken,**  calM 
mischief  maker  standing  appropriately  in  tho  background*       "  Tt 
on  the  Bricklayer  this  day  month,  say  I/' 

**  Twenty  to  one  on  the  gentleman/'  cHed  another.      ^*  Jov's 
tflU.'* 

Joe's   verbal  comment  need  not  be   repeated.       Bat    it   wooU 
do  for  him  to  lose  a  character  for  pluck  that  he  foagbt  so  hafd  i 
often  to  obtain;   so,  half  slupe&ed  with  beer  as  he  was^  ha  lovi 
Itead  and  threw  himself  forward  with  the  force  of  a   battmag 
puzzling  manceuvre  to  noviccB,  and  one  on  tho  Jadicious  and  snddeB^ 
which  he  had  bnilt  np  a  considerable  portion  of  his  reputAtioD. 

But  Harold  Vaughan  had  not  been  brought  np  in  the  rou^  adkmltf 
poverty  for  nothing.  It  was  not  the  &rst  time  by  anj  means  thatiis  W 
had  to  keep  his  own  head  with  his  own  hands.  When  atmoet  toodiBd,  h 
made  a  turn  sideways,  nor  did  his  assailant  recover  himself  witbont  a  Upv 
that  made  him  see  hre.  The  doctor,  with  as  much  respoct  for  th«  rabi  d 
the  ring  as  they  deserve  in  such  cases,  grasped  him  while  sUU  dazed  sad  ^kr 
a  Bhort  straggle  hod  him  down,  and  then,  having  eoarteoasly  waited  le  m 
if  the  attack  was  to  bo  renewed,  tamed  his  back  on  the  crowd  "**i  viU 
away.  l*ho  prize  fighter  picked  himself  np,  stared  stDpidJij,  and  gnmJtM 
himself  into  a  comer :  and  tho  exit  of  the  victor  was  greetod  with  a  hoAal 
admixing  applause,  tempered  only  by  disappointment  that  bo  aoBiudoasi 
promise  of  an  exciting  roiud  had  had  so  sudden  and  ignottttniotia  ai  ^. 
'*I  must  keep  in  form  for  the  liriuklnyer,"  growled  Joe  bjr  wnr  <i 
apology  to  his  oiTcudod  patrons.  "But  I've  giro  him  rnmettintf  Is 
remember  me,  all  the  same/' 

Harold  Vaughan  walked  off  quickly.  Ho  was  voffj  at  UiJa  tuuvMa* 
able  advantnre,  his  blood  felt  hot,  and  ho  nuc-il  '  *  xnoTemeDl  to  A»kt 
off  the  excitement  of   the  short  but  angry  He  liad  k4mt  lii 

head,  but  he  had  lost  his  temper,  and  was  vexed  with  hicusolf  fur  hna$ 
lost  it  without  sufficient  cause.  Presently  his  eye  oaoghi  eooMlki^ 
scarlet  by  tho  side  of  Uio  road  at  Homo  dititance  boCoru  him. 

When  he  reached  it,  it  proved  lo  be  the  girl  hontclf,  the  cauM,  and  ool 
the  iriDooent  cause,  of  all  his  amioyvmco,,  ftLliiw^  crjiLcUuJ    np 
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hedge,  and  with  her  facu  turioU  iu  her  hands.  Tho  jonnj?  Doctor  was 
ftabaznud  of  bimsoU  fur  bin  knight  ununtr/.  IF  it  bad  ou\y  been  for  Miss 
Claadia— that  vrould  hflvo  been  ft  very  ditforent  offkir. 

However,  there  is  courlesv  rei|Uirod  from  a  kiiif*ht  errant  cren  in  Llic  caso 
of  a  hedge  damsel :  and  Harold  Vaughan  was  by  birth  afl  well  as  by  caUiug 
cmo  of  the  brothers  of  the  poor.    So  he  stopped  for  u  moment,  and  asked — 

•*  Have  you  not  joined  yotir  friends  ?  " 

*'  I  cannot  find  them,"  she  answered,  looking  up  wofoUy. 

ITiore  are  plenty  of  men  in  the  world  who  would  at  once  have  been  put 
on  their  guard.  Utirold  Yaugbmi  was  not  particularly  simple  minded,  and 
ftfl  he  knew  but  little  of  Mromankind,  he  should,  aceordlng  to  the  general  rate, 
be  therefore  all  the  more  prone  to  suFpicion  :  the  general  rule  being  thai 
dlBtrust  of  a  woman,  beeanse  Bhe  is  a  woman,  is  the  veiy  strongest 
evidence  of  a  man's  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  sex  to  which  she  has  tho 
ill  fortune  to  belong.  But  thongh  tho  circumstances  were  suspicious,  the 
Toice  was  not  so  :  and  he  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  set  down  an  exception- 
ftlly  gweet  voice  as  being  necessarily  that  of  a  Siren. 

"  This  is  the  road  to  St.  Barons,"  he  said.  *'  Don't  yon  expect  to  find 
tbem  there  ?    Don't  they  put  up  somewhere  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know/' 

'•  But  you  know,  I  sappose,  where  they  were  going  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Bo  you  always  go  about  with  these  two  men  ?  What  are  they  to 
you  f    Is  one  of  them  your  father  ?  '* 

**  I  don't  know.    I  always  go  about  with  them," 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  with*thom  ?  " 

**  Always." 

*•  Ever  since  you  can  remember  ?  " 

"  Ever  since — always — I  think  so." 

"  And  what  do  they  do  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  they  go  about — Aaron  and  I  do.** 

'*  Which  is  Aaron  ?    The  fiddler  ?  " 

<*  No,  that*a  Bob  the  scraper.  Ho  only  comes  sometimes.  It's  me  that 
goes  with  Aaron." 

**  Then  Aaron's  the  man  who  called  himselfFly-cyed  Jack  V  " 

"  Some  call  him  that.     Bat  Aaron's  his  right  word." 

"Aaron  what?" 

**  He  puts  Aaron  Gotdrick  on  the  bills,  when  be  takes  a  room  to  do 
the  tricks  in." 

'*  Qoldrick?     It's  odd  (hat  I  should  know  the  name — and  in  Hi. 
ns,  too.     Does  ho  uome  from  St.  BavuUrt  ?  " 

'  I  don't  know  what  wo  come  from.     The  last  was  some  horse  run- 
ning ;  and  before  that  it  was  from  a  quod," 

'•AjaO?" 

*■  A  quod,  they  call  It.  And  before  that  it  was  from  a  bl'^  UoUl — ^keA 
before  that  it  was  a  curt." 
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"  How  does  ho  livo  ?     Wlmt  dcKJs  ho  do,  I  mean  ?  *' 

'*  Lots  of  tliiDgtJ.     He  dous  Lbo  tricks  wiili  c&rJs.  ftsd 
bays  ft  had  horso  aud  buUb  hiui  for  a  good  one  at  iho  faim,  nad 
he's  a  cheap  Jade,  oud  at  times  ho  hoga,  and  onco  he  t<>L*k  to 
"  And  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

**  I  aing,  mostly :  and  I  tell  fortuneft  l>y  the  line«.     T  can 
if  you  croflfi  my  hand." 

*'  You  aro  a  gipsy,  then  ?     Of  course  you  aiv — I 
that  at  onco."     He  did  not  connect  hia  own  first  ro- 
imprcssion,  with  that  most  mystenoas  and  therefore   :  | 

all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and»  like  most  people  wLu  i..... «.  ..>v>.  .«  M 
townSj  ho  had  never  come  across  thorn  sinco.  Kut  Lo  vnxe  an  CM 
into  all  out  of  tho  way  things,  and  his  curiosity  wna  pin-  '« 

lie  was  in  love»  and  therefore  aupcreUtious  :    tUo  u^  i 

to  decide  his  fate,  aud  there  is  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  irbo  voolfl 
have  tried  some  kind  of  sorter,  if  it  fell  in  hia  way.      Or  -    -  '   -^ 

implies  another.     So,  both  aa  a  lover  and  as  an  etlin<  •' 

what  chiuigo  he  had  and  put  it  into  Zeldu'a  hrown  hand,  v  •  i 

as  a  matter  of  business.     She  examined  his  left  Land  carefu^.. 

'*  Yon  are  the  son  of  a  rich  gentloman/'  sbo  began  in  a 
monotonous  voice  as  though  rcpeatuig  a  lesson.  '*  Yon  r  ' 
one  you  can't  marry  and  will  marry  a  pour  giii.  Yon  wit. 
girl — fair  and  poor,  but  not  for  a  long  time ;  and  sho  will  care 
more  than  you  care  for  her.  Thcro  will  bo  a  dark  girl — dark  mi 
and  you  ^vill  care  for  her  moro  tlian  alic  cares  for  you.  Bhe  wiQ 
enemy  and  your  friend.  Beware  of  ^d  women  and  wati^r  : 
friends  to  you.  There  is  gold,  health,  and  length  of  jearB.  b 
trouble.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and  don't  be  cast  down*.  TbeM'ft  kLab 
wishes  you  well.  You'll  be  sometimes  up  and  sometimos  <lowo,  aaJ  t 
be  lucky  at  the  end  if  something  doesn't  go  n-roug.  TiOu?  caro,  I  m 
water  and  old  women,  and  you  won't  die  before  your  time.  lUmM 
what  I  say,  and  you'll  come  to  no  harm." 

Harold  Vanghan  smiled  to  himself. 

*'  Your  prophecy  is  about   as  wrong  as  can  be,"     ho  Raid   h) 
**  I  could  have  told  my  own  better,  without  looking  at  tbo  lined." 

**  The  lines  never  go  wrong,"  she  said  in  her  natural  roieo  M)d  wit 
air  of  conviction. 

**  We  shall  aoe.    But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  if  you  can^t  Aal; 
companions  ?     Do  you  know  where  yon  aro  oi  where  you  ore  goiim  f 

*'  Oh,  I  shall  go  to  Bleep.     I  was  beginning  when  joa  eame. 

•»  What— under  tho  hedge  ?  " 

•'  Of  course,     I  couldn't  filcep  in  tho  road." 

•■  You  often  hloop  out  of  doors  '?  " 

'*  Most  always,  when  wo  haven't  a  cart." 

"And  what  shall  you  do  to-morrow  ?  " 

••What  we  always  do — woke  up  again  and  go  on." 
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•*  Where?" 

"  Oh,  somewhere.    There's  always  plenty  of  wftys." 
"  But  if  you  miss  your  friendg  ?  " 

'  Ohf  Aaron  '11  find  me  fast  enough.     He*U  want  io  beat  me." 
*  Docs  he  ill  use  yon,  then  ?  " 

"  Nothing'  ptirttcalar.     Of  course  be  beats  me  when  he  likos  to«     But 
may-be  I  shall  find  aomething  by  the  way,  and  then  he'll  be  pleased.** 
"  FinO  something  ?     What  sort  of  Iking  ?  " 

She  saddcnly  started  and  turned  her  head,  standing  motionless  for  an 
instant  like  some  wild  creature  pricking  its  ears.  Harold  Vaughan  also 
llstcacd  and  thought  he  heard  a  faint  whistle  far  away.  The  next 
moment,  without  another  word,  she  had  scrambled  through  the  hedge  and 
was  racing  across  the  fields  like  a  hare,  or  a  dog  coming  to  call  in  order 
that  it  might  r£:coiTe  its  punishment  for  having  strnyed. 

Ho  could  nnt  help  F^cnding  one  thought  aiier  this  strango  girl  who,  n 
meie  savage  in  the  midst  of  England,  brought  np  outside  the  atmosphere 
of  laws  and  dutioi^  which  form  part  of  onr  common  air,  had  yet  contrived 
to  retain  the  instinct  that  rebels  against  the  least  insult  to  a  woman's 
iocato  Bficrcdness,  which  cnnnot  bo  lost  unless  she  herself  chooses  to 
throw  it  away.  Her  song  belou^jed  to  town  blackguards  and  country 
boors  :  but,  beggar  girl  as  f^he  was,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
flower  that  throws  its  gifls  freely  to  every  comer  but  always  keeps  a 
thorn  in  roicJiness  for  the  rude  or  profane  hand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make 
the  lily  the  cmblom  of  natural  purity.  She  hides  herself  in  nooks  and 
comers  ont  of  the  sight  of  men.  bat  any  one  may  safely  gatlier  her  who 
will.  Purity  does  not  hide  its  heanty,  because  it  can  defend  itself  and  is 
not  afraid.     Its  tnie  emblem  is  not  tho  lily,  but  th<!  rose. 

With  a  sigh  for  the  nnfathomablo  perversity  of  nature,  who  makes  no 
distinction  between  garden  flowers  and  way-side  weeds,  ho  felt  for  bis 
watch  to  see  how  near  it  was  to  his  appointment  with  Claudia's  father. 
It  was  gone. 

At  the  same  moment  he  heard  his  name  mentioned.   "  Dr.  Vaughan  ?  " 
It  was  tho  man  of  all  men  that  ho  was  anxious  to  see — but  certainly  tho 
least  anxions  to  see  at  that  moment.     It  was  Mr.  Brandt,  Claudia's  father, 
walking  in  the  direction  of  St,  Bavons. 

'  Good  eveniog,  "  said  the  hitter.  "We  are  going  the  same  way. 
My  daughter  has  told  me  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.  Perhaps  it  will 
save  us  both  some  trouble  if  you  say  what  you  have  to  say  now," 

Harold  Vaughan  was  by  no  means  encouraged  by  the  tone,   and  he 
fully  alive  to  the  very  inappropriate  conditions   under  which  be  was 
cd  uptm  to  make  an  offer  of  marriage.     But  there  was  no  help  for  it, — 
it  must  come  now,  at  all  hazards. 

'•  You  are  qnito  rij^ht,"  he  began  as  coolly  as  he  was  able.      **  I  have 
olhiuj;  most  important  to  say  to  yon.     Would  it  nnt  be  better,  how- 
ertr,  if  we  could  talk  where  we  could  do  so  better  than — than  here  '?  " 

Of  conrfs  his  effort  to  overcome  embarrassment  only  looked  like 
impudence.     Hach  cSbri^  n/n-ars  do. 
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immouinio  (HJiuuuuoiaiaiH  ui  n  luui  luwiuuuj  ifiunu  » 
thing  to  have  to  tell  a  woman  that  one  lov«s   ber  on  U>«  fpv 
moTueot  and  withoat  preparation,  bat  fire  minutes  time  £or  rndicl 
not  amiaa  when  one  has  to  tell  her  fathor  so. 

"  I  have  only  to  say — that  I  have  to  ask  joor  conMol  ti 
daughter  being  my  wife.     I " 

*'  That  IS  certainly  coming  to  the  point.     Well  9  " 

"  You  may  not  think  me  the  moat  desirable  mAtob  that  eoald  faai 
choson — I  have  still  my  way  to  make  in  the  world.     Bat  so  ftr 
mudc  it — from  nothing,  aa  I  have  heard  yon  say  you  hmve  tnndtfyoi 

'*  And  you  want  me  to  hdp  yoa  make  it.     Very  OAtiir&l.     Of  ck 

"YoQ  mistake  me,  Mr.  Brnndt.  I  would  not  ask  for  ft  p«Mi 
your  daughter." 

"  Indeed  9  Then  what  do  3'on  Buppose  I  am  to  do  Wilii  mj  a 
Leave  it  to  a  hoBpital,  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  ploasure  of  pi 
her  into  poverty?" 

"  If  my  want  of  means  is  the  only  objection*  tliai  I  tmat  m 
come  to  an  end.  With  such  an  aim  in  sight,  I  will  be  eont«iit  lo  1 
I  can  come  to  you  as  an  equal." 

"  Dr.  Vanghan,  yoa  mnat  permit  me  to  say  thai  I  mm  ■itrwii 
your  presoniing  to  make  such  a  request  at  all.  Your  want  of  oa 
certainly  not  the  only  objection." 

*•  May  I  ask.  then " 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  yonr  reputation  in  tb*  i 
Hcarcely  such  as  a  father  would  bo  particularly  willing  U>  acMp 
foundation  for  the  happiucss  of  his  only  daughter.  This  I  t^  ym 
friflodi  for  after  all  you  have  been  the  means  of  Miss  Draodt's  MBi 
ibai  I  am  never  too  rcadr  to  believa  what  peopla 
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if  BO  doubt  fiimniaT  to  yon — noiwitttr  a  $ocii».  Bat  —  I  was  goiug 
to  Bay — ODe  choofios  the  haaband  of  an  only  daagbter,  whose  b»ppinMB  is 
fdHj  ns  dear  to  me  as  it  ia  to  you,  by  ilifftireut  nilea  than  ouis's  mc<lical 
attendant  or  casUier.  You  havo  uow  been  at  St.  JSuvone  a  year.  With 
every  motive  to  succeed  in  your  profession  you  have  remained  onieide  all 
Tecpectablo  society  and  hare  made  your  Lodgings  a  rerulftvom  for  all  the  idle 
«nd  good-for-nothing  yoang  men  of  the  town,  not  excluding — by  the  way, 
you  don't  happen  to  ba  in  correspondence  with  that  cashier  of  mine  ?  " 

Harold  Vaughan  made  a  vioieot  efort  to  keep  the  laat  remnant  of  his 
over  excited  temper.  The  tone  of  the  Utt  question  seemed  to  imply  an 
insult,  though  be  could  not  see  huw  or  why. 

*'  If  you  make  a  slight  acquaintauee  with  one  of  your  own  imsted 
BArvants  part  of  your  charge,  I  will  anawer  it — No.  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Goldrick  for  throe  months  post :  and  evea  then  only  by  chance  and  with- 
out speaking." 

"  What '? "  exclaimed  ftfr.  Brandt,  in  a  very  different  ton<* — "  You  saw 
Luke  Goldrick  three  montlis  aeo  ?  " 

••Why  not?' 

"  You  are  certaiu  it  was  tHrt\-  mouths  ago — not  (bur,  perhai^s,  or  five  ?  " 

**It'H  nut  likely  I  Hhould  forget  it/*  answered  HaroU  with  a  sigh. 
'*It  was  the  dny  I  was  colled  in  to  Claudia." 

Chindia's  father  did  not  oven  seem  to  notice  this  nnwamuitable  froe- 
dom  with  I^lifls  lirandt's  christian  name. 

"  Hero — in  8t.  Bavons  ?  "  be  ariced  sharply.  **  Yon  are  qoite  sore  ? 
Where  ?  " 

"It  was  not  far  from  Old  Wharf-Side.    Aro  you  satisfied ?  " 

"Yes — ^whoro  bia  mother  lives.  No  doubt.  Thank  you — yon  havo 
perfectly  satisfied  me  so  far.  But/'  he  continued,  gradually  resuming  his 
former  manner,  "all  that  mokes  no  difierenca.  I  repeat — ^}'oar  associates 
are  onl}*  too  consistent  with  your  having  taken  advantage,  in  your  pro- 
fessional capacity,  of  a  romantic  and  unexperienced  girl.     Yoa '* 

"  Stich  charges  are  ridiculous/*  interrupted  Harold,  his  failing  temper 
now  fairly  gone.  ''I  challenge  any  one  who  ever  slandered  me  to  Iring 
against  me  a  single  proof " 

"  I  will  quote  another  proverb — whore  there  is  smoke  there  is  tire. 
And  as  for  proof — can  yon  dony  that  I  hare  seen  you,  with  my  own  eyes, 
only  a  few  hours  after  telling  a  good  and  iunocunt  girl  that  you  vvishud  to 
marry  her,  holding  the  hand  uf  a  commuu  wauderiug  vagrant  whom  you 
had  met  at  a  disreputable  place  of  amuRomeoi — giving  her  money,  and 
making  her  run  ont  nf  the  way  when  yon  thought  yoi       ''    ''  i:arerod  ?  " 

The   arnfcv  of  circumstances  wa«   certainly  o\i  ug.      iJarold 

Vanghan  hiniself  could  not  hut  fool  that  if  ho  had  I»g«u  on  a  jury  to  try 
himself,  his  verdict  would  not  have  been  one  of  acquittal.  It  was  with 
the  events  uf  thiit  wholu  unlucky  aftumoour  not  wiUi  3klr.  Brandt,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  enraged. 
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''  CoDibond  the  girl  t  "  he  burst  out.     "If  70a  knew  me  M 
oxplained  in  u  luomont." 

"  I  (lou't  tbiak  so,  Doctor  Vatiglian.  I  have  seea  someUuBg  of 
world,  and  koowwhAt  such  tbtngs  mean.  ITnder common 
of  course  I  should  have  hnd  no  right  to  say  a  wotrd.  Bnt  evmym 
allow  that  your  conduct  and  charnci^r  are  as  mnch  my  afiair 
My  diinghter — 'M'xsb  Brandt — is  now  nearly  well,  I  belioTc,  so  then  oak 
no  occasion  for  yon  to  continue  3'our  visits.  I  ehall  know  how  to  fnM 
her  in  future,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  yoa  will  faTOcr  mini 
your  bill  immediately.  I  will  send  you  a  cheque  by  the  first  post" 
**  Even  you  have  no  right  to  insult  me  or  to  doubt  my  word." 
"  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  yon,  Doctor  Vaaghaii — tboog^ti 
judge  from  the  state  of  your  faco  and  your  clothea,  you  have  bcea  aka^ 
engnged  in  a  brawl.  I  Fupposc  yon  will  hardly  deny  that  yonr  kmh 
swelled  nnd  shows  symptoms  *>f  bruising  ?" 

*'  If  >ou  wonid  Usten  to  threa  words — this  is  too  absurd  I  Ymmm 
that  Claudia,  Miss  Brandt,  is  to  hear  of  me  aa  a — as  drexytliiog  to* 
putablo  and  hateful  without  my  having  an  opportonitr  for  a  word  Kdn^ 
nation  ?  After  what  has  passed  this  morning  I  bare  a  right  to  txfSia 
myself  to  her — she,  at  least,  will  know  what  to  believe." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  see  that  witnesses  will  l*e  wvM&i 
ooniirm  your  word  against  the  evidence  of  common  sense  and  of  117^1 
eyes  ?  And  I  can  6i:nrcoly  suppose  that  abc  would  take  the  woid  «( 1 
stranger  against  ber  father— even  your  influence,  I  SQfipoct,  wooU  M 
there/' 

"  But  common  justice * 

"Common  sense  is  common  justice.  That  is  enough.  Toq  9*1*^ 
my  daughter  can  never  be  yours,  any  more  than  her  fortune.  So  I  wA 
you  good  evening.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  make  meaimf 
knowledge  to  injure  you  professionally.  I  am  <juite  satisfied  with  btlsg 
able  to  protect  my  ovra  family,  and  I  am  no  tale  bearer.  So  for  yourovi 
■oka  you  had  better  be  as  quiet  as  I  shall  bo." 

"  Yon  are  most  utterly  and  ridiculously  mistaken.  Since  yon  reftM 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  sny,  I  will  write  to  you.  Meanwhile  I  bare  dou 
nothing  that  makes  me  in  my  own  oyes  less  worthy  of  your  daagktar  ifcsa 
I  was  before." 

'*  That  I  can  quite  beheve.  You  hnve  received  my  deotamm  Hn* 
are  two  ways  into  8t.  Bavons— that  is  the  nearest  for  yon,  aod  lay  road 
is  tlie  other,     tiood  ovoniug." 

The  two  men  parted.  Harold  Vaughaui  by  happening  to  tak«  ODO 
nnlncky  walk  had  lost  not  only  a  wife — that  would  have  been  ponibio  a 
any  cnse — but  a  character  and  a  gold  watch  besides :  -  T  "  that  ho  kiil 
ppparently  gained  in  exchsngo  was  the  prospocl  of  a  1 

Apparently — for  the  turning-point  to  Leasniouth  had  been  the  tuniiiif' 
pQLot  in  Three  Lives. 
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CnAPTEtt  XLIX. 

SllEE?   SbEABINQ. 

ADY  HENLEY  had  always 
piqued  Lorgcif  upon  a  certain 
Buperiorily  to  omolion  of 
every  kind, —youth,  lovo, 
sorrow  bad  seemed  to  her 
i'idi(!ulonB  tilings  for  many 
yoarg.  This  u-intor,  however, 
had  changed  tbo  little  wooden 
woman  and  brought  her  grii^f 
and  anxiety,  and  revealed 
tecrets  to  her  that  she  hnd 
never  guessed  before.  OHen 
tbe  very  commonest  facta 
of  life  are  not  facts,  only 
sounds,  until  they  have  been 
lived*  One  can't  listen  to 
huppiuess  or  love  or  sorrow 
— (luti  mast  have  becu  some 
thiiigti  iu  order  to  under- 
stand others.  Lady  Henley 
manied  Bomewhat  lata  in 
life  —  soberly,  without  ro- 
mance. Until  thenTher  borsc,  her  dop.  her  partner  at  the  lust  ball,  had 
been  o^octfl  of  about  equal  iuteresl.  ^he  had  alwaya  bcouWA  ttiV  tT.^T^^. 
vou  xxvju — *o.  159*  ^^» 
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Biona  of  feeling.     Sho  had  bat  littlo  oxporieace  ;  and  coidnMl 
comes  more  often  &om  ignorance  than  from  want  of  Irinrtnftg  or  v3 
sympathise. 

Sonioiimes  the  firo  of  advorfiity  warms  a  cold  hemrt,  and  tb^i  thd 
is  not  all  sorrowfol.     The  saddest  story  is  that  of  some  ice-boroad 
whom  the  very  fires  of  adversity  cannot  reach.    Poor  DoUj  so] 
the  chill  when  Fhihppa,  unconscious  of  the  stab,  woiUd  say  eoj 
some  little  thing,  that  broaght  a  flush  of  pain  into  poor  Polly's 

The  girl  would  not  own  it  to  herself,  but  thore  ia  a  wbolo  Ufe 
as  well  as  a  life  consenting.  The  inToIontarr  words,  the  tboq^ 
would  not  think,  the  things  we  would  not  do,  and  those  thai  we  Ao  nci 
are  among  the  strongest  influences  of  our  lives.  Dollv  at  Uils  tioM  iaai 
herself  thinking  many  things  she  would  gladly  have  left  a&tbongbt,  bofog 
ihingH  sometimes  that  she  hated  herself  for  hoping,  indiflTerent  to  <Mbai 
that  all  those  round  about  her  seemed  to  imagine  of  most  coxtsoqMWt 
and  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  care  for  too.  When  Phllippa  htpm  b 
recovor  from  her  drst  burst  of  hysteric  grief,  her  spirits  soemed  to  ivci^ 
They  were  enough  to  overwhelm  poor  Dolly  at  times,  for  aho  had  **il**g**t 
her  mother's  impressionability,  and  at  the  same  time  her  £athsr*s  sfli* 
what  morbid  fidelity. 

Lady  Henley's  dislike  to  her  sister-in-law  mado  her  elear-dglAtl  IK 
to  what  was  going  on,  and  she  tried  in  many  ways  to  shield  DoKly  te 
her  mother's  displeasure  and  incessant  worry  of  recrimi nation,  infitk  • 
view  to  Jonah's  pousiblo  interest,  she  had  regretted  DoUy'e  dsdnoo  aA 
to  dispute  the  will  as  much  as  Mrs.  Palmer  horsclX,  but  she  eooUl 
the  giri  worried. 

*'  Philippa  is  really  too  bad/'  she  said  one  day.     "  Thocoaa. 
do  something—send  for  some  one — suggest  something  ?  '^ 

Sir  Thomas  meekly  suggested  Robert  Henley. 

**  The  very  last  person  I  should  wiab  to  seti,"  cried  Lady  Hnby. 
sharply.  "  Bell,  did  yoa  ever  know  your  father  und«nstatid  anything  iw 
said  to  him?" 

Lady  Henley's  ooncom  was  relieved  without  Sir  Thomn^**  a^jwtaef*. 
Before  the  end  of  the  winter  Mrs,  Palmer  hud  left   He: 
firmly  established  herself  at   Paris.     Dolly  remained   bci,.*. 
Philippa's  arrangement,  and  Dolly  bad  been  ghut  to  o^ttroe  to  b«r  cmzvi 
eager  proposal  that  sho  should  stay  on  at  Hciil  'imc,     \i 

quit©   knew   how   it  had  happened,   except,  in-l  rhi'Iir 

intended  it  all  along ;  and  she  now  wrote  in  ri ; 
so  different  from  what  they  had  been  cnduriiiii  in  i^iz-ajun'.      nm  ^p 
did  not  care  for  climate — her  Pulmor  constitution  was  aoi  noaooptlMf 
the  influence  of  atmosphere. 

All  throQgh  that  sad  winter  Dolly  stayed  on  in  Vorksfaiiv*  TWir 
kindness  was  unwearied.  Then,  when  the  snow  began  to  mail  al  i^ 
the  heavy  clouds  of  winter  to  lighten,  when    '  >ig  begia  to 

and  tho  summer  ann  and  the  sweut  loues  of  i>  u^i'to  tinfll. 
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the  world  to  life,  DoDj,  too»  began  to  broathe  again ;  ahe  coold  not  eojoy 
all  this  beauty,  but  it  comforted  her,  nevertheloes. 

The  eUencQ  of  the  country  was  very  trauquiUsing  and  quieting.  She 
bad  come  like  a  tired  child,  sad  and  ovor-wearied.  Mother  Nature  was 
hnshing  hor  off  to  eleop  at  last.  She  spent  long  mnmings  in  the 
meadows  down  by  the  river ;  Bometimcs  her  cousius  took  her  for  walks 
acroBS  the  moors,  bat  to  Dolty  ber  conslna  Rcomod  more  like  birds  than 
human  beings,  and  she  had  not  strength  for  their  ten-mile  flights. 

"  Yon  know  what  onr  life  ib,"  sbe  wrote  to  her  oooain,  "  and  I  need 
not  describe  it.  I  try  io  help  my  uncle  a  little  of  a  morning.  I  go  oat 
driving  with  my  aunt,  or  into  the  \'illage  of  an  afternoon  with  Norah  ; 
the  wind  comes  cnttiDg  through  the  trees  by  the  lodge-gate — all  the  roads 
are  heavy  with  snow.  Everythiog  seems  v^ry  cold  and  sad — everything 
except  their  kindness,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Yesterday  Aunt 
Joanna  kissed  me,  and  looked  at  me  so  kindly  tliat  I  found  myself  crying 
suddenly.  Dear  Robert,  she  showed  me  the  letter  you  wrote  her.  I 
cannot  help  saying  one  word  about  that  one  %vord  in  it  in  which  yon 
speak  of  your  doubting  that  I  wish  for  your  return.  Why  do  yon  say 
such  things  or  think  each  unjust  thoughts  of  me  ?  Your  return  is  the 
one  bright  spot  in  my  life  just  now.  Did  I  not  tell  yon  so  when  you  went 
away  ?  If  1  have  ever  failed,  ever  loved  you  less  than  you  wished,  scold 
me,  dear  Kobert,  as  I  am  scolding  yon  now,  and  I  will  love  yon  the  more 
for  it.  You  and  I  can  understand,  but  it  is  hard  to  explain,  even  to  my 
aunt,  how  things  stand  between  us.  I  trust  you  ntterly,  and  I  am  quite 
content  to  leave  my  fate  to  you." 

Hhe  sat  writing  by  the  fire   on  her  knee  as  she  warmed  herself  by  the 

embers.     She  paused  once  or  twice  and  looked  into  the  flame  with  her 

sweet  dreamy   eyes.     ^Vhere  do   people   travel  to   as   they  sit  quietly 

dreaming  and  worming   their   toes   at   the   fire  ?     What   long,    aimless 

journeys  into  other  countries,  into  other  huarts  I     What  strango  starts 

and   retnma  I      Dolly  finds  herself   by   tlie   little  well   in  Kensington 

Gardens,  and  some  one  is  there,  who  says  things  in  a  strange  voice  that 

thrills  as  Robert's  never  did.     Does  he  call  her  his  Rachel  7    Is  love  ft 

chord  9    It  had  seemed  to  her  one  single  note  notil  Frank  Raban  had 

spoken.     Is  this  Robert  who  is  saying  that  she  is  the  one  only  woman  in 

all  the  world  for  him  ?    Dolly  blushes  a  burning  blush  of  Bh:imo  all  alone  as 

she  Bits  in  the  twilight  when  she  discovers  of  what  she  had  been  thinking. 

"  What  are  you  burning,  Dolly  ?"  said  her  aunt,  coming  in. 

It  was  her  letter  that  Dolly  had  thrown  into  the  fire.     It  had  seemed  to 

hor  fttlss  somehow,  and  yet  sho  wrote  another  to  the  same  effect  next  day. 

Mr.  Anley  was  going  to  Paris,  and  Dolly  was  to  go  with  him.     On 

tho  last  day  before  Bhe  led  her  uncle  took  her  for  a  drive.     He  had 

bufiiness  beyond  Pebblevthwaile,  and  while  he  went  Into  a  house  Dolly 

wandered  on  throngh  an  optru  gato.  and  by  a  little  path  that  lud  across  a 

field  to  a  stream  and  a  groat  bloating  and  barking  wusi  ra&\^M'^  q!\.  ^vNkv^, 

It  was  early  spring.    As  she  camo  round  by  iha  V>t\3l^6  ^Vq  «»?r  ^  ^^eosifc^ 
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crowd  of  slioep,  a  stoat  farmor  ia  gaiters  vras  flicgixig  tbcm  ota  bfta 
into  the  riror,  tbey  splashed  ncd  struggled  in  Tain  ;  a  mfto  fftood  if  k 
his  ^aist  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  do^'siag  tbo  poor  gentle  ctmIsb 
ODe  bj  one  as  thoy  swam  past.  The  struam  dashed  along  Ihe  atom 
gully.  The  dogs  were  harlcing  io  great  excitement.  Tlia  aheap  wai  m 
hlack  and  came  out  white  and  fleecy  and  flarricdy  scrambling  to  htL 
Young  Farmer  Khodo^  stood  watching  the  process  moanted  on  Is 
beautiful  more ;  James  Brand,  with  the  lurcher  in  a  leasb,  hiud  tb 
stopped  for  a  moment.  He  looked  np  with  his  kind  blae  eyes  ai  Mt 
as  she  crossed  the  bridge,  and  stood  watching  the  mra]  soeiM*  Ai 
hedges  and  the  river  banks  were  quivering  with  coming  spring,  psf^ 
buds  and  green  leaves  and  life  suddenly  rising  out  of  sileiit  moors.  Jaaat 
Brand  came  up  to  where  Dolly  was  standing.  Ho  stood  sileill  kt  n 
instant,  then  he  spoke  in  his  soft  Torkshiro  tones. 

"  T*  ship  doant  like  it,"  he  said.  "  T'  water*s  cold  and  deefu  fsv 
things.  'Tia  not  t'  ship  aloan  h&s  to  be  dipped  oft-times  and  wmW 
in  t*  waters  of  affliction,"  moralised  James,  who  attended  at  tfas  tbgfd 
sometimes. 

Just  then  Sir  Thomas  came  np.  He  knew  .Tamcs  Brand  and  Fuiwr 
Tanner  too  ;  he  had  come  to  bay  some  of  these  tcij  sheep  thst  v«v 
now  strnggUng  in  the  water;  and  he  tamed  and  walked  oo  «ilk 
Tanner  towards  the  little  farm.  Dolly  would  not  go  in,  she  pfeCsnd 
waiting  outside.  All  the  Sowers  were  bursting  into  blaze  again  is  ft» 
pretty  garden.  Geraniums  coming  out  in  the  window,  ribos  and  ti&M, 
dandies,  early  pansiea,  forget-me-nots,  bachelor's  bnttons,  peiosnat,  lO 
the  homely  garland  of  cottage  flowers  was  flung  there.  Beyond  ihs  in3U 
were  Uie  chimneys  of  a  house  showing  among  the  trera.  Some  msn  w» 
working  and  chopping  wood.  The  red  leaves  of  last  winter's  fimft  rfl 
hung  to  the  branches.  Brand  was  coming  and  going  with  his  dog  sK  Ibi 
heels,  and  ho  stopped  again,  aeeing  Dolly  standing  alone ;  she  had  imt 
carious  interest  for  him.  She  had  rallied  that  day  from  a  long  sfssna  d 
silent  depression.  The  sprbg  birds  seemed  to  bo  singing  to  her.  the  grtH 
seemed  to  spread  green  and  soft  for  her  feet,  the  incense  to  be  sesotiof 
the  high  air ;  it  was  a  sweet  and  fresh  and  voiceful  stillness  eomtog  aBff 
noise  and  sorrow  and  confusion  of  heart.  The  farmer's  garden  was  faUf 
flower  half  kitchen  garden  ;  against  one  waU,  rainbowed  with  toom  sal 
weather  stains,  clustered  tlie  blossom  of  a  great  crop  of  fntore  aatnn 
frnits ;  the  cabbages  stood  in  rows  marshalled  and  glistening  too.  Th$ 
moors  were  also  shining,  and  the  birds  whistling  in  the  air. 

*'  Dolly,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  coming  ont  fussily.  *'  I  find  lUbao  u  a- 
pocted  immediately.  I  will  go  up  to  the  hooso  and  leave  a  note  Unrhim^ 
I  thought  yoa  had  been  here  before,'*  said  Sir  Thomas»  as  tkii^ 
opened  her  eyes.     This  then  was  Ravensrick, 

The  worthy  Baronet  waa  not  above  a  eondcseendiug  gosiiip  with  Jama 

Brand,  as  they  walked  np  to  the  honse.     The  nnmbor  of  men  employ^ 

iho  cottages,  the  schoolmaftloT**  IncTCtAe  o^  atLWrj.    '•  Kic«  old  plae*," 

Sir  Thomas  s^d,  looking  round. 
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'*  We  mast  havo  a  lady  at  Ravenarick  some  of  Uiese  days/'  aaid  Sir 
Thomas. 

"  Wall,"  Bftid  old  Brand,  "  ho  were  caught  in  t'  not  once,  Sir  Thomas  ; 
'tis  well  nigh  eno'  to  make  a  yong  man  wary.  They  laid  their  toils  for 
others  as  ye  know,  but  others  were  sharper  than  he '* 

*•  Yes,  yes  ;  what  a  very  pretty  view,"  Raid  Sir  Thomas,  hastily  point- 
ing to  a  moor  upon  which  a  great  boulder  of  rock  was  lying. 

"  That  is  t*  crag,"  said  Brand  ;  "  there's  a  watter-fo'  beyond,  I  ca' 
that  ro-mantic ;  Mr.  Frank  were  nigh  killed  as  a  boy  fallin*  fra  t'  side. 
....  I  have  known  him  boy  and  man,"  the  old  fellow  went  on,  with 
Kuusiiol  oxpaDsiun,  striking  his  gun  against  n  felled  tree,  *'  none  could  bo 
more  fair  and  honourable  than  my  mu-aster ;  people  slandered  him  and  lied 
to  t*  Squire,  but  Mr.  Fni-auk  scorned  to  take  mean  adva-antage  o'  silly 
w'omen,  and  they  made  prey  of  him "  They  had  reached  the  gar- 
den by  this  time,  where  old  Mrs.  Baban  nsed  to  take  her  daily  yards  of  walk- 
ing exercise,  and  where  the  old  Squire  nsed  to  sun  himself  hour  after  hour. 

The  ragged  green  leaves  of  the  yoaog  cbcsluuta  were  coming  out,  and 
the  red  blossoms  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  \al\ey  was  full  of  light  and 
blending  green.  But  the  house  lookod  dark  and  closed,  only  one  window 
was  open.  It  was  the  library  window,  and  Sir  Thomas  walked  in  to  write 
his  note.  And  Dully  followed,  lookiug  round  and  about;  she  thought  to 
herself  that  she  was  glad  to  have  come — glad  to  hiivo  heard  the  old  keeper's 
kindly  praise  of  his  yoang  master.  Frank  mast  be  her  friend  always, 
even  though  she  never  saw  him  again.  The  manner  of  his  life  and  the 
place  of  it,  could  never  be  indilTerent  to  her.  But  ehe  must  never  see 
him  again,  never  think  of  him  if  she  could  help  it. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Dolly  started  from  the  place  where 
she  had  been  standing :  it  was  only  Becky  of  the  beacon-head,  who 
had  come  in  to  ask  if  anything  was  wanted. 

'*  We  must  be  off/'  said  Sir  Thomas ;  *'  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Baban 
and  this  note.  Tell  him  we  hope  to  see  him  as  soon  aa  he  can  convo- 
nicntly  come  over.  Your  poor  Aunt  is  very  anxious  always,"  he  said 
to  Dolly  in  an  explanatory  voice,  and  then  be  stepped  out  through  the 
window  agaio,  where  Brand  was  still  waiting. 

Dolly  looked  bock  once  as  she  left  the  room.  *'  Good-bye,"  she  said  in 
her  most  secret  heart.  *'  Good-bye,  forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  wronged 
you."  As  she  went  out,  her  drees  caught  in  the  window,  and  with  an 
impatient  hurried  movement  she  stooped  and  disentangled  it. 

"  There  is  the  now  school -window,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  those  works 
at  Modemore  don't  seem  to  have  answered  very  well,  Brand^too  pre- 
cipitate.    I  always  said  so "     As  they  were  driving  off  again,  Sir 

Thomas  again  repeated  that  the  works  at  Medemere  were  certainly  a  failure. 
"  One  would  not  think  so  from  his  manner ;  but  Kaban  is  a  most  incautious 
man ;  we  must  come  again  when  you  com©  back  to  us  Dolly.  Perhaps 
a  certain  traveller  will  be  homo  by  then,"  he  added,  good-ualuredly. 

•*  'Tis  (.hut  up  ha-alf  the  year,"  said  James.  *'  Jklr.  FrvLuW  ?\«w\!\ s^a:5 
m*  08  loingrr.** 
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"  I  Bball  be  gone  beforo  Mr.  Rabau  coumb  bftck»"  s&id  DoHx. 

"  Robert — Robert.    I  wft8  BpeEiking  of  Kobert  of  coarsci" 
Thomas,  puUiug  at  the  reins* 

Dolly  bhmbed  crim&uu  as  sbe  stooped  to  look  for  a  glove  Uiftft 
dropped.     Thut  night  again  she  awoke  snddenly  iu  a  st^mage 
sbame  for  her  involnntary  slip.     It  seemed  to  roveal  her  own  seen 
from  which  she  fain  would  Rj ;  she  had  promised  to  be  Iroe,  and 
not  falne,  bnt  was  this  being  true  ? 

What  is  it  that  belongs  to  a  woman  of  a  right,  ifiailenabl/,  aslo  ti 
probity,  or  a  high-minded  sense  of  honour — \m  it  for  woowD, 
huess  and   the   secret  rectitude   of  self-respeot  ?     My  poor 
suddenly  as  if  oven  this  last  anchor  bad  failed,  and  for  a  eroei  dafk1 
she  lay  sobbing  on  her  pillow.     Then  in  the  dawn  ahc  felJ  asldop. 


CHAPTEn  L. 

Tempered    Winds. 

Fraxk  Raban  arrived  that  evening.     The  firea  were  banuDg  a  diMiM 

greeting ;  the  table  was  laid  in  the  library ;  his  one  plate,  his  ooi  klfib 

and  fork,  were  ready.     After  all,  it  was  home,  thongb  there  waa  ao  oh 

to  greet  him  except  the  two  grintung  maidens.    The  dogs  were  both  of  U 

the  lodge.     As  Frank  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  ho  saw  something  ItkA 

lying  in  one  of  the  windows.     He  picked  it  op.     It  was  a  glore.     Boekj 

roared  with  laughter  when  Frank  asked  bor  if  it  was  hers ;  she  was  Mtbsf 

down  a  huge  dish  with  her  honest  red  hands.     Her  gloves  I      "  Tbeyavn 

made  o'  cotton,"  she  said;  "blue,  wi'  red  stitchens*.**       Sho 

that  "  this  might  be  f  young  lady's ;  t'  gentleman  and  t'  joaog  lady 

come  and  had  walked  about  t*  honse  wi*  James  Brand," 

*'  What  gentleman  9 — what  young  lady  ?  "  asked  Raban. 

"  A  pale-faced  young  lady  in  bla-ack  cloathes,'*  said  Becky. 

gentleman  were  called  Sir  Tnmmas.     James  Brand,  he  knawed." 

"  Bir  Thomaa  I     A  pale  yonng  lady  in  block  I " 

Frank  stuck  the  little  glove  np  on  the  tall  chimney.     It  seemeil  a 

coming  hand  put  oat  to  greet  him  on  his  return.     He  had  gaessed  to  w 

the  glove  belonged  even  before  bo  saw  a  little  inky  D  marked  in  the 

"  So  she  bod  been  there  I  "      While  he  had  been  away  lile   m 
fiercest  phases  had  met  bim,  and  at  such  times  people's  own  feeling  i 
r  histories  seem  to  lose  in  meaning,  in  vividness,  and  importance,  whrs 

rbolc  nations  arc  concerned,  and  the  life  of  thousands  is  the  «cUk« 
'^hich  the  game  is  played  ;  then  each  private  story  seems  loat,  for  a 
in  the  great  rash  of  fiile.     Frank  bud  been  twice  to  the  East  daring 
'winter.     Ho  had  scon  Jonah,  he  bad  di^pOHed  of  his  storofi.     Tbn 
yacht  bad  done  her  work  bravely,  and  was  now  emi»tng  in  ttTimaicr 
and  Raban  bad  come  homo  to  his  sheep  and  hifl  fnrrowa — to  hk  old 
rows  of  thought ;  how  curioasly  the  sight  of  that  tittle  ^otfi  broofht  ~ 
back  ouee  mon. 
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As  Frank  roda  along  the  lanes,  it  was  difficult  to  beliero  thftt  &U  was 
tranquil  as  it  seemed.  That  no  ambush  waa  lurking  behind  the  hedges ; 
that  the  rumble  of  carta  travelling  along  with  thoir  load  from  the  quarry 
vas  no  echo  of  distant  gons  ;  that  no  secret  danger  was  to  be  dreaded. 
This  was  the  Hccond  morning  after  hia  arriva].  The  fionshino  which 
Dolly  had  liked  seemed  to  him  also  of  good  omen.  The  lilacs  were 
coming  into  flower,  the  banks  were  sparkling  with  flowers,  primroses  and 
early  hyacinths*  summer  green  and  summer  Ught  were  brightening  along 
the  road.  Frank  rode  quietly  along  on  his  way  to  the  Court,  sure  of  a 
welcome  from  Ijady  Henley,  for  had  ho  not  seen  Jonah  ?  Bloom  little 
flowers  along  the  path,  sing  little  birds  from  overarching  boughs,  beat 
honest  heart  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  goal  of  thy  life's  journey  I 

Lady  Henley  was  the  flrst  person  he  saw  when  he  rode  into  the  pork. 
Bunsliiny  though  it  was,  she  was  tucked  up  in  some  warm  furs  and  sitting 
on  the  luwn  in  front  of  the  house. 

'*  How  do  yon  do  ?  "  said  Lady  Henley.  "  My  husband  told  me  yon 
-were  expected  hack.  I  hoped  yon  might  cume.  Well,  have  you  brought 
me  any  news  ?" 

When  Lady  Henley  hoard  that  Jonah  was  looking  well,  that  Frank 
had  seen  him  ten  days  before,  had  dined  with  him  in  his  hut,  she  could 
not  make  enough  of  the  messenger  of  good  tidings.  He  must  stay  to 
loncheou  ;  he  must  come  to  dinner :  he  must  see  the  girls.  The  luncheon 
bell  rang  double-loud  in  Frank's  honour,  and  Frank  was  ushered  in ; 
Norah  and  Bell  bounced  in  almost  immediately :  on  extra  phito  was  set  for 
Frank.  The  butler  appeared  and  tho  page  with  some  smoking  dishes  on 
a  tray.  That  was  all.  Frank  looked  np  in  vain,  hoping  to  see  the  door 
opon  once  more. 

**  I  am  BO  sorry  Sir  Thomas  is  gone  np  to  town  with  Mr.  Anley," 
said  Lady  Henley.  "It  is  some  tiresome  business  of  my  sister-in-law's. 
My  niece  started  with  them  this  morning.  We  have  had  her  all  the 
winter,  pour  thing.  It  is  really  most  provoking  about  the  property,  and 
how  Philippa  can  have  made  it  up  with  that  Pamell  girl  I  cannot 
imagine.  They  ore  inseparablo,  I  hear.  Just  like  Philippa.  Dolly  is 
going  on  to  Paris  immediately  with  the  Squire  to  join  her  mother — quite 
unnecessary.  Have  you  heard  that  Kobert  Henley  is  expected  back  ? 
It  seems  to  me  every  oue  is  gone  mad."  said  Lady  Henley.  *^Ho  has 
only  been  out  six  months.  .  .  .' 

Frank  atiked  how  Miss  VanborougU  was  looking. 

Bell  immediately  volunteered  a  most  dismal  account. 

**I  am  sure  Dolly  will  go  into  a  decliue  if  some  one  does  not  cheer 
her  up.  Kurah  and  I  have  done  our  best.  We  wanted  to  take  her  to  the 
York  ball,  and  wo  wanted  to  take  her  to  Lynn  Gill,  and  across  the  moor 
lo  Kfilhbum,  and  we  tried  to  get  her  to  come  out  huntin'  one  day.  What 
she  wants  is  stirring  up,  and  so  I  told  papa  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I'm  not  at 
all  sorry  Ilobert  is  to  come  home,"  says  Bell. 

Mamma  wna  evidently  very  much  annoyed. 

*'  What  in  the  use  talking  nonsouBe,  BoU  ?     B«o\hsi\.  NioxCLWiKS^  \«stk& 
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much  better  if  be  had  etaved  where  he  wns.  acid  DoUjr  too/*  ■ 
Houley,     '*  Ever>'body  seems  to  havB  lost  their   head.      Hera  ti  i 
from  the  Admiral.     IIu  is  in  towu,  on  his  waj  to  America.     He  vuM 
luei't  Dully :  he  will  just  miss  her.      As  for  Hawtroy,    1   thoUc  U  « 
poBscsfied.      Not  that  I   am    at    uU  surprised,  poor  CeUovr,**  sud  Ia^ 
Heclej,  cxpreBsively.     *'  We  know  what  he  finds  at  honie  .  .  •" 

Frank  went  back  very  mnch  dispirited  after  his  lanehcoa.  It  «» 
later  in  the  day,  and  the  flowers  and  tho  saushiue  seemed  to  havi  htt 
their  brightness  ;  bat  when  he  got  homo  the  little  glove  was  dxU  oq  fti 
cbimnej-pieco,  with  limp  fiingers  extended. 


The  Hotel  MoUeville  stands  In  one  of  the  back  streota  near  tKtE^gU 
Embassy  at  Paris.  One  or  two  silent  streets  ran  oat  of  tbo  Kasbovp 
St.  Honor^,  and  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  a  sort  of  miociit,  vilki 
certain  stately  propriot}'  that  belongs  to  tall  honsea,  to  doeed  ptm, 
enclosed  courtyards,  and  high  roofs.  There  is  a  certain  &!»«  air  of  d» 
Fanbonrg  St.  Germain  about  this  special  quarter.  Some  of  Um  haam 
eppoar  to  have  drifted  over  by  mistake  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  Seine.  Thiy 
have  seen  many  a  dynasty  go  by,  heard  many  a  shriek  of  liberty ;  they  aUai 
n  little  on  one  side  of  the  march  of  events,  that  soem  tu  prefer  the  Bua 
thoroughfares. 

The  Hotel  liloUevillo  is  somewhat  less  stately  than  ils  ccmpaakat. 
The  gates  are  nut  quite  so  lofty ;  the  windows  have  soon  less  of  liiei  cni 
have  not  been  so  often  broken  by  eager  patriotjem.  It  belongs  to  a  aoU* 
family  that  is  somewhat  come  down  in  the  world.  The  proeont  narfU, 
a  stout,  goodhumottred  man,  had  been  in  the  navy  in  his  yovth,  tti 
there  made  friends  with  the  excellent  Admiral  Palhnere,  at  whose  voggth 
tion  he  had  consented  to  let  a  little  apartment  on  the  first  0oor  lo  ka 
lady,  who  had  elected  to  reside  in  Paris  during  her  huahand's  abevMa. 

Paris  comes  with  a  cheerful  flash  of  light,  a  suddvu  maltttodiooie 
chorus.  The  paved  streets  rattle,  the  voices  chatter,  tbo  note  is  not  m 
deep  as  the  hollow  London  echo  that  we  all  know,  that  elow  cLaH  of  • 
great  city. 

Dolly  and  the  S(]uire  come  driving  along  from  the  statioB  with  mtnj 
jingles  and  jolts.  Little  carriages  rattle  past.  It  is  ermiDg  pbytiw 
for  those  in  the  street.  The  shops  are  not  yet  closed ;  there  is  a  k^ 
sitting  in  every  little  brilliant  shrine  along  the  way.  They  drive  no; 
they  see  long  rivers  of  lam]}3  twinkling  into  far  vittiiig  ;  they  crocs  a  gnil 
confluence  of  streams  of  h^ht.  of  cries  of  people, 

**  Here  we  are  at  the  Madeleine,"  says  Mr.  Anley,  looking  oat. 

In  another  ten  mluutes  they  have  driven  on  and  rcachod  the  Fng^Mit 
Embassy.  Then,  with  a  sudden  turn  tliat  sends  old  Marker  «iUi  hm 
parcels  tumbling  into  Dolly's  lap,  thoy  drive  up  a  side  stre^^l  and  »io|i  «t 
the  door  of  tlie  house  where  Mrs.  Palmer  is  liviug. 

"  I  shall  call  and  see  how  you  are  in  the  morning,"  says  Sfr.  Anitfy. 
helping  Dolly  out.  He  would  have  accompanied  bor  npttairs,  but  ilbt 
bogged  him  to  ^o  on. 
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The  door  of  the  house  opens  ;  Dolly  and  Marker  como  into  a  puru- 
tocheu  pervaded  with  a  ameU  of  dinner  that  issues  from  an  open  door 
that  leads  into  a  great  lighted  kitchen,  where  hrazen  covers  and  dials 
are  ahining  upon  the  wall,  where  a  dinner  is  being  prepared,  not  without 
some  excitement  and  clanking  of  saucepans,  the  cook  comes  to  the  door 
to  see  Dolly  go  by.  A  voncUnje  comes  forward,  and  Dolly  runs  np  Ibo 
pohshod  stairs.     It  all  roturnH  to  her  with  (ttrange  vividness. 

Dolly  rang  at  the  bell,  and  waited  on  tho  first  landing*  as  she  had 
been  desired.  A  man  in  a  striped  waistcoat  opened  the  door,  and 
stared  in  some  surprise  at  the  yonng  lady  with  her  parcels  and  wraps, 
and  at  the  worthy  Murker,  also  laden  with  many  hags^  who  stood  behind 
her  young  mistress. 

**Does  Mrs.  Palmer  live  here  ?  "  Dolly  said,  speaking  English. 

The  man  in  stripes,  for  all  answer,  turned,  drew  a  curtain  that  hid  an 
inner  btill.  and  stood  back  to  let  them  pass.  Tho  hall  was  carpeted, 
curtjiined,  lighted  with  hanging  lamps.  Dolly  had  not  expected  anything 
BO  luxurious.  Her  early  recollectious  did  not  reach  beyond  the  bare 
wooden  doors  and  the  china  stoves  in  the  old  house  in  the  Champs 
Elys^cs,  She  looked  round  wondering,  and  she  was  still  more  surprised 
when  the  servant  flung  open  two  futdiug-doors  and  signed  to  her  to 
pass. 

She  entered,  silently  treading  on  the  heavy  carpet.  The  place  was  dim, 
warm  with  a  fragrant  perfume  of  flowers,  a  soft  lamp-light  was  every- 
where, a  fragrant  warmth.  There  was  a  sense  of  utter  comfort  and  luxury  : 
toll  doors  iiist  closed,  draperies  shining  with  dim  gold  gleams,  pictures  on 
the  walls,  couches,  lace  cushions ;  some  tall  glasses  in  beautiful  old  frames 
repeated  it  all—the  dim  light,  the  flowers*  golden  atmosphere.  In  tho 
middle  of  tho  room  a  lamp  hung  over  a  flower  table,  of  which  tho  tall- 
potot4^  leaves  were  crimsoning  in  the  sofl  light,  the  ferns  ghttering,  a 
white  camelia  head  opening  to  this  nlabaater  moon. 

The  practical  Dolly  stopped  short.  It  must  he  some  mistake.  A 
lady  in  a  white  dress  was  standing  by  the  chimney,  leaning  against  tho 
heavy  velvet  top  ;  a  gentleman  also  standing  there  was  listening  with  bent 
head  to  something  she  was  saying.  The  two  were  absorbed.  They  did 
not  notice  her,  they  were  so  taken  np  with  one  another.  Dolly  had 
expected  to  &nd  her  mother  and  the  Admiral.  She  had  cumo  to  some 
wrung  place.  For  an  instant  she  vagnely  thought  of  strangers.  She 
stopped  short.  Then  her  heart  gave  a  warning  thump  before  she  had  put 
words  to  her  tbonghts.  She  was  standing  under  the  lamp  by  the  great 
epiked  leaves,  and  she  saddenly  caught  hold  of  the  marble  table,  for  the 
room  seemed  to  shake. 

**  Who  is  it,  Caflimir?"  said  the  lady^  impatiently,  as  the  servant 
came  Dp  to  her. 

The  tall  gentleman  also  lt>oked  up. 

Dolly's  du/'/Ied  eyes  were  gating  at  him  in  bewildered  amazement. 
He  had  quickly  stepped  back  when  the  man  approached,  and  he  ^u'^ 
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turned  his  fall  face  and  looked  at  PoUy,  wbo  coold  not  speak.  Sktu 
only  stand  silent,  holding  out  her  trembHog  baocU,  half  bappf. 
incrcdolouB.  It  was  Robozi — Kobert,  whom  she  had  UiOQ(|^ 
— Robert,  whose  letter  had  come  only  the  daj  befora — Bobeii*  ir^ 
boon  there  with  Rbodn,  so  absorbed  tbnt  oven  novr  ho  aeuioely  mta 
reco^niso  Dolly  in  her  travel-wom  black  clothes,  JookiDg  like  a  Uol 
all  thifl  9p1endoar. 

This,  thon,  was  the  luomcnt  for  which  she  had  iraitod,  aad  tbo«| 
wait  so  long.     IIo  had  come  back  to  her.     '*^  Robert  1  *'  0he  cried  at 

Perhnps  if  tbey  had  been  alortOt  the  coorso  of  their  whole  li?i 
hnvo  beou  changed ;  if  their  meeting  had  been  unwiLoesaed,  if 
bad  not  been  there,  if  KhoJa  bad  not  oomo  ap  with  nkanr  an 
of  surprise,  if  all  those  looking-glusscs  and  chairs  and  talte  hai 
been  in  the  way.  .  .  .  FUtbcrt  stood  looking  down  from  the 
bis  frix  feet.  He  held  a  cold  band  in  his.  He  did  oot  klas  DoDi 
had  done  when  he  went  away.  He  spoke  to  her,  b«l  with 
stnunt.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  fluencj  aud  prtstienee 
,£Ie  waB  shocked  ut  the  change  he  saw.  Those  fewr  moDths  had 
tniiiant  beauty.  She  was  tired  by  the  journey^  changed  in  acmiiMr, 
her  swoet  faith  and  readiness  to  believe,  and  all  her  belief  in  HeaUj, 
nut  made  this  meeting,  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  as'*hsMi 
bright  spot,"  anything  like  that  which  she  had  expocted.  BosiMkim  a 
Robert's  voice,  his  slight  embarrassment,  nomothing  in  the  aUitoit  W 
the  two  as  she  had  seen  them  when  she  first  came  in  and  thoo^  IW 
strangers,  something  indoBnite,  bnt  very  present^  made  har  •fay  a^ 
strange,  and  the  band  that  bold  her  cold  fingers  let  go  oa  Bhoda  faf 
her  arms  affectionately  round  her.  Then  with  gentle  A'ioleoco  I>oQt  ^m 
led  to  the  fii'c  and  pushed  down  into  a  satin  chair. 

**  I  only  came  last  night/'  said  Uouley.  *'  I  was  afraid  ol  matmaf 
you,  or  I  should  have  gone  to  meet  you." 

"  Wo  oxpoctcd  you  to-morrow,  Dolly,"  interrupted  &hoda,  is  kr 
flwcet  voice  :  "  we  were  so  surprised  to  see  hiw  walk  in  :"  unrl  nho  tn^i^ 
indicated  Henley  with  a  little  motion  of  the  head. 

*'  Kvcrj'body  seems  to  have  been  rnuning  after  evcr^Oody  ^^'  i 
am  ashamed  of  myself  for  startiing  you  all,"  said  Bobeit,  jeriuDg  bi 
watch  chain.  '*  It  ia  a  whole  soriea  of  changes.  I  will  trlj  you  all  ahM 
it.  Dolly,  when  you  are  rested.  I  found  1  could  ^t  leave  at  the  ivf 
last  iDHtant,  and  I  camo  otf  by  the  steamer.  I  wrote  from  Mannflli 
but  you  muHt  have  missed  my  loiter.  This  is  altogether  a  moat  fariaaativ 
bnexpoctcd  meeting."  ho  added,  luruing  to  Hhoda. 

Henley's  utter  want  of  tact  stood  him  in  good  aerrieo,  and  task  M 
pOttihla  for  him  to  go  on  talking.  Dolly  Rccmod  frtueoa.  Bhoda  wa« 
rai^r  much  agitated.  There  seemed  to  be  a  curtoaa  undorvCwidlVf  0^ 
sympathy  bctwueu  Robert  and  Mi?*8  PurnelL 

**  Havo  yoQ  soon  your  mother  V  "  said  Uhoda,  putting  her  whde  faiad 
upon  Dolly '»  ahoulder.  '*  Huw  eold  and  tirod  you  mujit  hot  Wfaa  Jtl 
you  eoma  with  after  all  ?  ** 
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•'  I  came  with — I  forget,"  said  Dolly.  *»  Where  is  mamma  ?"  and 
Bbc  6tBrt«d  np,  looking  still  bewildered. 

*'  Your  mother  Uvea  next  door.  I  mysolf  mado  the  samo  mistake  last 
night,'*  said  Robert,  and  ho  picked  up  IioUy'B  bags  and  shawls  from  the 
floor  where  she  had  dropped  them.     Bhoda  eiaried  np  to  lead  the  way. 

"  yon  may  as  well  come  throngh  my  room,'*  she  said,  opening  a 
door  into  a  gieat  dim  room  scented  with  verbena,  and  all  shining  with 
lace  frills  nnd  satLu  folds.  A  middle-aged  lady  in  a  very  smart  cap,  who 
was  reading  the  paper  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  looVod  np  as  they 
passed.     Rhoda  careleBsly  introdaced  her  as  Miss  Uougemout. 

"  My  companion,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  opened  another  door. 
'*  She  is  ver^'  good-natared  and  is  never  put  out  by  anything." 

Dolly  followed  straight  on  over  the  sofl  carpets,  on  through  another 
dark  room,  and  lbt>ti  another,  to  a  door  from  whence  came  a  gleam  of  light. 

As  Rhoda  opened  the  door  there  came  the  sudden  jingling  of  mnmo 
and  a  sound  of  voices  ;  a  man  met  them  carrying  a  tray  of  refreshments ; 
a  distant  voice  was  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano.  Julie  stood 
at  a  table  pouring  out  ooQee ;  she  put  down  the  pot  with  an  exclamation : 

'*  Good  hettvcns,  madGnioiselle  !      Who  ever  would  have  thought ? '* 

Borne  ouo  camo  up  to  a^k  for  coffee,  and  Julio  look  up  her  pot  again. 

•'  How  stupid  of  me  to  forget?  "  said  Khoda.  "  It  is  your  mother's 
day  at  home,  Dolly.     I  will  send  her  to  you.     Wait  one  minQte." 

Poor  Dolly,  it  was  a  lesson  to  her  not  to  come  unexpectedly. 

"  Madame  will  be  distressed,"  said  Julie,  coming  forward,  **to  receive 
Mademoiselle  in  such  a*  confusion  I  The  gentlemen  all  camo  ;  they 
brought  music  ;  they  want  coffee  at  every  instant,  or  the  a  l\imjlaUe," 

As  she  spoke  a  little  fat  man  came  up  to  the  tabUi  and  Julie  darted 
back  to  her  post. 

Meanwhile  the  music  went  on. 

"  PetiU,  petite,  petite  oiseanx  !  '* 
BBDg  a  lenor  voice-* 

"  J0U9,  joli«,  joli»,  peliU  I " 

sang  a  bass — 

*'  JoUa,  potitc  ch^riv  t " 

sang  the  two  together. 

But  at  that  instant,  with  a  nigh,  with  a  flutter,  with  her  hair  dressed 
in  some  strange  new  style,  Mrs.  Palmer  at  last  appeared  and  clasped 
Dolly,  with  many  repronchos. 

"  You  naughty  (ihild,  who  (Tcr  expected  you  to-day  I  and  the  Admiral 
started  off  to  meet  you  I  How  provoking.  A  wreck  I  utterly  tired  out  I 
Come  to  your  room  directly,  dearest.  It  is  quite  ready,  only  full  of 
cloaks  and  hats.     Here,  Rhodn,  cannot  you  take  her  in  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  the  cloaks  and  hats,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  bad  rather  stay  here  ;  and  Julie  wU  give  me  and  Marker  somo  coffee." 

"Marker!  Good  gracious  1  I  had  forgotten  all  about  Market^" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Pahuer. 
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CHAPTEIt  LL 

"Sing  Hoause  with  Teaks  Betwbhn." 

KoBEBT  had  como  back  from  Inilia  prepared  to  Cgbt  DuD/i 
Although  eiprcssiDg  much  annoyanco  that  this  H  jyngrbefcblc  Uvk  < 
havo  hoen  left  U>  biiii,  he  rcmombered  Rhoda  as  an  iaoSeosirD  liUU 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  ebo  wonid  hear  rQadon«  if 
clearly  put  before  her.  She  was  too  mnch  in  her  right  to  be 
to  give  np  everything,  bat  Bohert  had  but  Uulo  donbt  that  he  ftkcnilli 
able  to  effect  a  comproniiso ;  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  rraTm 
much  weight  cue  dodnite,  cloarly-oxpreBseJ  opinion  mav  have  ia 
balance.  It  was  most  fortosato  that  his  official  duties  ehoald  bavtt 
him  homo  at  Ibis  juuctarc.  Dolly  must  consent  to  be  gaide4  bj 
was  in  some  sense  her  natural  protector  still,  althongh  he  felt  at  tiat 
thai  there  was  not  that  singleness  of  purpose  about  his  coasiii  wiaAi» 
should  havo  wished  to  find  in  the  woman  whom  he  Icxikecl  opavafh* 
future  wife.  At  thLs  time  he  hud  no  intention  of  breaking  «itb  her.  Bi 
wished  to  keep  her  in  suspense.  She  deson^ed  it :  aho  had  oot  cm 
thought  of  liim  ;  she  had  behaved  most  childishly — yiddcd  where  ik> 
should  have  been  tirm,  sacrificed  everything  to  a  passing  whim;  ifcalli 
bccu  greatly  tried  of  course,  but  even  all  this  might  hsTa  bcea  p0i^ 
avoided  if  she  had  done  as  he  recommended.  So  thoagbt  Robert  m  U 
was  tying  bis  white  neckcloth  in  the  glass  at  his  hotel.  Th<t  gilt  fn^ 
reflected  back  a  serious  young  man  and  a  neally-ticd  cra^*«.l,  and  W  «■ 
satisfied  with  both.  He  came  back  to  a  late  dinner  with  Hhoda  alter  Ma, 
Palmer's  Thursday  Aftt^ruonu  had  departed,  taking  away  lla  doaki  m^ 
hats.  Signer  Puppaforte  was  the  last  to  go.  M.  de  MoUerille  took  W«v«. 
Mrs.  Palmer,  needless  to  say.  was  chaxmed  with  the  MoUoTiUe  fioa^— 
counts,  martjuises,  dukes.  They  all  lived  in  the  hoaset  orerhead*  nwUr 
foot.  Mdme.  la  Comtesse  was  a  most  delightful  person,  ^f.  Jo  Comic  mi 
the  only  one  of  the  Camily  she  did  not  tjiko  to,  Rf.  lo  Comlo  heta^  • 
sensible  muOt  and  somewhat  abmptly  catting  short  Mrv.  Palmor's  Bias^ 
questions  and  confidences. 

The  tabic  was  prettily  laid  in  the  big  dining-room  ;  iho  lAfBfi-^|^ 
twinkled  upon  the  firmament  of  plates  and  sOver  spoons,  and  Ibo  flo*«n 
that  Rhoda  had  herself  nrnuiged.  She  was  waiting  for  her  gtiestjt.  Bohot 
having,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  rung  at  his  aunt's  door,  and  leanud  bos 
Julio  that  Mademoiselle  was  resting,  and  that  Madame  was  dneosiiig  stiQt 
came  across  to  the  other  apartment,  where  all  was  in  ordor  aad  ttmir  Is 
make  him  comfortable.  Rhoda  was  sitting  ia  her  osual  placo  on  tbs 
little  low  chair  by  the  fire.  Slio  hud  taken  off  her  white  dre«»< — ah*  bii 
put  on  a  velvet  gown ;  in  her  dark  hair  wore  two  diamond  stATS  :  iktj 
shone  in  the  fire-light  an  she  sat  thoughtfully  watching  th«i  Iritlc  ftimr 
*'  Have  you  brought  them  ?  '*  she  said,  without  looking  round.  •'  Am  yoa 
alone  ?     Come  and  sit  down  here  and  be  wivrmed  whilo  yon  wait.* 

lUioda's  voice  was  like  a  brll,  it  rang  so  clear ;  when  she  was 
it  flocnu'd   to  rise  auil  fall   and  vlliriilc.      At  otbor   timi-a  n>ia  «tr^MVl 
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eiJeol ;  but  though  she  sat  sUeut,  she  held  her  own.  Some  people  have  this 
gift  of  voicelesB  emotion,  of  silent  expression.  Rhoda  was  never  unnoticed : 
in  her  comer,  crosaing  a  street,  or  passing  a  stranger  in  a  crowded  room, 
she  would  mark  her  way  as  she  passed  along.  It  was  this  influence  which 
had  haunted  poor  George  all  his  life,  which  made  itself  felt  now  as  it 
had  never  done  before.  Rhoda  now  seemed  suddenly  to  have  bloomed 
into  the  sweetness  and  delicate  brightness  which  belongs  to  some  flawoi's, 
Buch  as  cyclamen  and  others  I  could  name.  She  had  been  trans- 
planted into  clear  air,  into  ease  of  mind  and  of  body ;  she  suddenly 
seemed  to  have  expanded  into  her  new  life,  and  her  nature  had  kindled  to 
all  sorts  of  new  and  wonderful  tluogB.  Many  of  these  were  to  be  bought 
with  silver  and  gold;  it  was  not  for  atfection^  nor  for  the  highest  emotions, 
that  little  Kboda  had  pined  :  hers  was  the  enthusiasm  of  common-place  : 
it  was  towards  bright  things  of  ever^''  kind  that  this  little  flame  spirit 
turned  so  eagerly.  Bometimea  A  gets  credit  for  saying  what  B  may  have 
thought  and  felt,  what  C  ha.6  hved  for  years  with  courage  and  self-denial ; 
then  comes  a  Rhoda,  who  lookt  it  all  without  an  effort  or  a  single  word, 
and  no  wonder  that  Robert  and  many  others  were  struck  by  her  strange 
beauty  and  touched  by  her  gentle  magnetism  of  expression  and  of  grace. 

Henley  came  up,  and  without  any  hesitation  ostabllshed  himself  in  the 
warm  comer  she  indicated.  The  stiflxiess  he  had  undoubtedly  felt  when 
thoy  first  met  had  worn  ofl"  since  that  *'  business  talk  " — so  Rhoda  called 
it ;  and  now  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  bnaiBees  or  pleasure  as  he 
listened  to  Khoda's  low  song  of  explanation,  and  watched  her  white 
fingers  opening  to  the  ilre.  SSlguor  Pappaforle's  tenor  was  not  to  com- 
pare to  Rhoda's  soft  performance.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  nso  aneh  a 
word  ;  for,  after  all,  she  was  as  genuine  as  Dolly  herself  in  her  way — aa 
Dolly  who  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  far  away  in  spirit,  dreaming  a 
little  dream  of  al)  that  had  happened  that  day. 

Rhoda  resumed  their  conversation  cjuito  naturally.  "  We  may  be 
intermpted,"  she  said,  earnestly,  **  and  there  is  one  more  thing  I  want 
to  say  to  you.  You  know  better  than  I  do  ;  you  must  judge  for  me. 
I  always  hoped  that  when  you  came,  all  would  be  arranged.  I  know 
nothing  of  business,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  I  only  know  that  I  like  my 
pretty  things,  and  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  live  here,  and  to  hare  my 
flowers  and  my  pretty  dresses  and  fresh  air.  Is  it  wrong  ?  It  seems  a 
sort  of  now  life  to  me;"  and  a  wistful  face  was  gently  upraised.  **If 
Dolly  wishes  it  I  will  give  it  all  back,"  Rhoda  continued  :  "  everything," 
said  Rhuda,  who  knew  that  she  was  pretty  safe  in  making  this  generous 
ofler,  and  she  smoothed  the  soft  velvet  fold  wistfully  with  her  fingers,  as 
if  8h«  felt  it  was  no  longer  her  own.  **  DoUy  refused,  when  I  begged  her 
to  take  it  all  long  ago,"  she  added.  "  Kow  I  wish  she  hod  agreed  before 
I  became  accustomed  to  this  new  life.  I  eonfesa  that  I  do  not  like  to 
look  back.  ti«rge  and  smoke  and  omnibuses  all  seem  more  horrid  than 
ever.     I  think  I  am  not  very  strong." 

Robert  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  the  poor  little  thing.  **  Did  you. 
offer  to  gire  it  all  up?  "  he  said,  starling  up,aiid.N?a.>^^^Tx^  &<ci\ ^ismw 
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vriLh  long  stridee  to  hide  his  embarraaBment.     *'l  wna  never  lald«f  ik< 

I  should  cortainly  havo  ac Dolly  should    haro  told  ns,"  ht 

qnicklj — oil  his  cmb&rrasRiiicnt  tttrniog  into  wrath  againsi  I>allj.. 

*'  Don't  blamo  her/*  said  Hhoda.  in  a  low  raiee  ;  "  ftbe  is  ao 
so  noble.     I  can  understAnd  her  refiiHin^  for  ':   ifaough  Itbiakifi 

had  loved  any  one  as — as  Dolly  mnst  lore — 1  :  hare  tfaoogMil 

iutorest  first  of  all,  and  not  uf  my  own  impulKe.     I  know  pttoptt 
eay  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  and  weak-minded,"  aiie  atdd.,  ftiliflring 

"  They  coiild  only  eay  that  you  wore  a  true  woman,  mad  trnpet 
for  your  gonorons  devotion."  said  Bobert,  taking  her  hand.     He  dnf^ 
it  rather  awkwardly  as  MisR  Koagemont  CAma  into  Iha  room-  fntt 
ahnost  immediately  by  Mrs.  Palmer. 

'*  That  Urod  child  of  mine  is  still  aald6|)/*  said  Ifra.  PalmAr.  '^  Jdir^ 
wouldn't  let  me  awaken  her." 

"  Then  ])erhap8  we  had  better  not  wait,"  said  Rbodo,  whos*  dark  tm 
were  never  more  wakeful.     "  King  the  bell,  Mlas  lioogaanoDi," 

Bo  Dolly,  Rhoda,  and  her  guoeta  sat  down  with  a  rery  good  appiCitoto 
dinner ;  she  charmed  them  all  by  her  grace  as  a  hostesA.  MisBB  Roqg^Bii 
who  was  not  a  guest,  discreetly  rotired  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  mvr. 

Robert  passed  a  very  disturbed  night.  It  was  near  twolvs  o'elad 
next  morning  when  be  rang  at  the  door  of  his  aanl's  apartmflaL  Mljf 
had  been  expecting  him  for  a  long  time.  The  btikcr,  the  water*«ttrnir  «A 
bis  clanking  wooden  pails,  Mr.  Anley'a  familiar  tones,  inqniriiig  «WfW 
Miss  Vanborongh  was  "  ftujiujt^" — every  ring,  every  Toice  had  made  ht 
heart  beat.  Bobert  found  Mr.  Auley  still  sitting  with  DoUy.  Tlmj  wt 
by  an  open  window  full  of  spring  flowers.  The  cb4i«rfal  rattle  Of  As 
street  below,  the  cries  of  itinerant  vendors,  the  noisy  song  of  a  bod  iate 
sunshine,  and  the  bright  morning  light  itself  poured  into  tbo  rooaa  is  s 
great  stream  of  dazzling  motes  and  gold,  through  which  the  ^ti  caas 
blushing  to  meet  hor  kinsman. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  long  sleep  has  not  rested  yoo/*  ho  aaid,  looUl^ttl 
her  hard  as  she  stood  in  tbo  slanting  stream,  all  iUuminatod  fnr  an  imltM 
— her  rough  hair  radiant,  her  black  gown  changed  to  a  purple  prinraM 
mist ;  then  she  came  out  of  the  light  into  every  day,  and  a^^n  he  tlKWg^ 
how  changed  she  was. 

■*  I  have  brought  yon  some  violets,"  and  be  gavo  httr  a  tnoeh  that  W 
beld  iu  his  band.  Robert  thought  Dolly  changtul.  How  shall  I  desciiftv 
ber  at  this  time  of  her  life  ?  Tbo  dominant  radiance  of  vtuiy  yoaUx  vis 
gone  ;  a  wbolo  lifutimn  had  come  into  the  last  few  months.  Bat  if  te 
brightest  rniliaijce  was  no  longer  there,  a  loss  st-lf- absorbed  pcraaa 
Itobert  Uenloy  might  have  be«o  toached  by  the  tender  sweetaasB  of 
pale  fnco.  Its  peaceful  serenity  did  not  aifect  him  in  the  sane  nmf 
hboda's  appealing  glances :  it  seonii*d  to  Udl  of  a  whole  ooptii 
away,  in  which  ho  was  not,  and  which  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  eidy 
seemed  to  reproach  him. 

PorothcA  had  no  thought  of  ropruach.    She  was  a  griiwwie  girf, 
tfslfiib^  ttblo  to  forgive,  as  it  is  not  gtvau  to  va&.'j  V>  fopm..    Q 
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remember,  bat  malioe  was  not  in  her-,  Malioc  and  uncbariiablenese  as 
ofloD  cousifit  in  the  virid  romcmbranee  of  Iho  pang  inflicted,  as  in  thai 
of  the  blow  which  caused  it.  DoUy  never  dwelt  long  upon  the  pain  she 
hiid  fiuflVrtid,  and  so,  when  tho  time  come  to  forgive,  she  could  forgive. 
She  had  all  along  been  coriouBly  blind  to  Robert's  ehortconiings ;  sbo  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  ghe  was  in  fault  whon  be  asserted  the  fact  with 
quiet  conviction ;  and  now  in  tho  morning  light  aba  had  been  telling  bor- 
seif  (all  the  time  Squire  Anicy  bad  been  talking  of  his  plans  and  benevolent 
schemes  for  a  dinner  at  a  eaf^,  presents  for  half  the  county,  etc.  etc.)  that 
perhaps  she  herself  had  been  surprised  and  embarrassed  the  night  before, 
that  lUioda  was  looking  on,  that  Robert  was  never  very  expansiv*;  or 
quick  to  say  all  that  he  really  felt,  that  this  wonld  be  their  real  meeting. 

The  kind  equtrc  soon  went  off  pleased  nt  the  idea  of  a  happy  lovers* 
meeting.  He  knew  that  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding.  Ho 
looked  back  as  he  K>ft  the  room,  but  the  stream  of  light  was  dazzling 
between  them,  and  be  could  not  see  their  faces  for  it. 

He  miglit  have  stayed  ;  his  presence  would  have  been  a  relief,  so 
Dolly  thought  afterwards,  to  that  sad  sunshiny  half-hour  through  which 
hnr  heart  ached  so  bitterly.  She  grasped  the  poor  little  bunch  of  violets 
Uglit  iu  her  fingers,  clenching  the  bitter  disappoiutmeut.  It  was  nothing 
t  she  had  to  complain  of,  only  everything.  Had  sorrow  opened  her 
CJ66,  had  her  own  remorse  opened  her  eyes  ? 

*'I  did  not  think,"  Robert  was  flaying,  "I  should  see  you  so  soon 

iu,  Dora.     Poor  Lady  Sarah,  of  course,  one  could  not  expect.  ...  I 

ember  driving  awny,"  be  added,  hastily,  as  her  eyes  filled,  '*  and  won- 
dering when  I  should  get  back ;  and  then — yes.  Marker  called  the  cab 
back.  T  was  afraid  of  being  delayed  at  first,  but  I  was  glad  of  it  after- 
wards. I  had  just  time  to  come  in  and  say  good-bye  again.  Do  you 
remember?  "     And  he  tried  to  get  up  a  little  sentiment. 

Dolly  looked  up  suddenly.  "  Why  did  she  call  you  back,  Robert  ?  " 
she  asked,  in  a  curious  voice. 

"  I  had  forgotten  my  great-coat,"  said  Robert.  "  One  wants  all  one's 
wraps  in  the  sunny  Mediterranean.  How  pleasant  this  is  I  Is  it  possible 
I  have  over  been  away  ?  "  And  then  he  sat  down  in  an  affectionate  atti- 
tude by  Dolly  on  the  green  velvet  sofa.  He  would  not  scold  her  yet; 
bo  would  try  kindness  ho  thought.  He  asked  her  about  herself,  tried 
to  reproach  her  playfully  for  her  recklessness  in  money  matters,  spoke 
of  his  own  pros]iects,  and  the  scheme  which  had  brought  him  horne^ 
Martindale  bad  resumed  his  old  post  at  the  college  for  six  months.  It  is 
Dot  necessary  here  to  eater  into  all  Kobort*s  details.  Ho  spoke  of  a 
growiug  spirit  of  disaffection  in  tho  East,  and  suddenly  bo  discovered  that 
DoUy  was  no  longer  listening. 

'*  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this,  Robert  ? "  she  said,  hoarsely,  for- 
getting the  role  of  passive  acquiescence  she  had  promised  to  flay. 

It  hurt  DoUy  somehow,  and  wearied  her  to  talk  to  iViliort  upon 
indifferent  subjects.  The  hour  bad  come — the  gi'eat  hour  that  she  haA 
dreaded  and  longed  for — and  was  this  all  thai  ii  \uul  Xiio^x^V"^     ^6ii3ul^> 
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times  in  a  tone  of  his  voice,  in  ft  woU- known  look*  it  w^oold  bmib  to  Iv 
that  reconciliation  was  at  hand  ;  bat  a  word  more,  bat  m  look  man»  mill 
fioparatiioD  was  over  for  ever — all  reproach  ;  bat  Deitker  k)ok 
cnmo.  The  key-note  to  all  those  variations  of  fe«liDg  never 
Poor  Dolly  hal^d  and  loved  alternately  daring  thia  crocl  kour^ 
man  she  had  loved  so  long,  hated  this  strange  pc»rver»ion  of  kkcf  iMofi 
dream.  Wo  lovo  and  we  hate — not  the  face,  nor  tho  voico,  fwrtUi^ 
tions  of  this  one  or  that  one,  hut  an  Intangible  essence  of  ail.  And  ll« 
eat  Henley,  talking  very  pleasantly,  and  changed  domckow.  Waf  t^ 
Robert?  Was  this  herself?  Was  Bobert  dead  too,  or  was  it  h«ro« 
heart  that  was  no  cold. 

Rhoda  met  hor  leaving  the  room  Eome  few  minutfis  allar. 

*'  I  have  como  to  fetch  you  to  luncheon,*'  said  JJisa  PatimD.  **b 
Mr.  Henley  there  ?  I  see  you  hnvc  got  your  riolets,  Dolly.  )&■ 
Bougemoot  and  I  showed  him  the  way  to  the  flower- market.  Wa  nuiit 
the  door.   I  am  afraid  she  kept  liim  too  long.   It  was  very  wicked  of  ktf.* 

Mrs.  Palmer  joined  them  at  luncheon.  Miss  Roagetnont  carrcij  oJ 
attended  to  their  wauls.  Dolly  was  grateful  for  a  Beojaroixi-like  iioftia 
that  she  found  heaped  upon  her  plate,  but  she  coald  Dot  eat  it.  Y,^cj- 
thing  tasted  bitter  somehow.  Miss  Rougtimont  was  an  odd*  batJiiii 
woman,  with  an  inexpressive  face ;  but  she  was  not  bo  iaseamhU  at  SMi 
imagined.  More  than  once  during  luncheon  Dolly  fouud  her  blaek 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  Once,  watching  her  opportunity,  tko 
came  close  up  to  Dolly  and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  **  I  wisbcMi  to  tmf  ioyu 
that  I  hope  yon  do  not  think  that  it  was  1  who  detained  Mr.  Hacdey  iMi 
morning.  Miss  Pamell,  who  rarely  considers  other  peopled 
told  me  that  she  had  told  you  that  / "     Dolly  blofihed  ap. 

'*  He  came  in  very  fair  time,"  she  said,  gently.  UtM 
did  not  seem  satisfied.  "Forgive  me,"  she  said,  **  I  am  old  wad  yoo 
are  young.  It  is  well  to  be  upon  one's  guard.  It  was  not  J  wko  d^biaai 
Mr.  Henley."  She  moaut  woll,  poor  woman ;  bat  Dolly  ataiied  a«^ 
impatiently,  blushing  up  with  annoyance.     How  dare  Mlaa 


hint,  and  thrust  her  impertinent  Euspicions  before  her. 

Squire  Anioy,  with  his  loose  clothes  flying,  with  a  parcel  itiid«r  mA 
arm,  with  bonbons  enough  in  his  pockets  for  all  the  children  in  PebUav- 
thwaitc,  a  hst  of  names  and  addresses  in  his  hand,  waa  inqairii^  kis  wv 
to  a  drcuamukcr,  Mademoiselle  Hays,  whose  bill  he  had  promiaed  Mn. 
Bofiwarrick  to  pay.  (Squire  Anley  often  paid  Mrs.  Boswarnek**  bdk.' 
and  was  repaid  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be.  At  all  eventa,  ko  kad 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  little  lady  in  her  pretty  Paris  dresces.) 
day  long  the  sanshine  haa been  twinkling,  caniages  nro  ratUiuj{ 
over  the  stones,  sigbtseerfl  are  sightstteiug,  tbc  shopK  nm  Ttin  t,r 
things. 

Lord  Cowley  has  just  driven   ont  of  the  great  gates  oi  ILt    i'nu«Mj 
Embassy,  and  the  soldier  liu&  presented  arma.     FUah  go«f  tbo  bu^u&iti 
in  the  sunshine.     Squire  Anlcy  looking  about,  suddenly  acca  Dorothea 
on  tho  other  aide  of  the  Btioet,  and  eroftsna  \a  tdmX  Vi&t, 
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"  Alone  ?  "  Bfiys  lie.  "  This  is  very  wrong.  What  arc  you  doing  ? 
Where  is  everybody  ?  " 

*'  I  ftm  not  alone,"  said  Dolly ;  '*  tlioy  are  in  that  shop.  Rhoda  went 
in  to  buy  something,  and  Bbe  called  fiobcrt  to  give  hia  advice." 

The  Squire  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Ilwiis  very  exemplary  of  Uobert  Henley  to  go  when  ho  vraa  called," 
he  said,  laughing.     **  And  where  are  you  all  going  to  ?  ** 

*'  I  have  to  take  some  money  from  MrB.  Fane  to  a  sick  man  in  the 
English  UospiUl,"  Dolly  said.  '*  It  is  a  long  way  otT,  I'm  atVaid.  Mamma 
thought  it  too  for,  but  they  are  coming  with  mo,*' 

Here  Robert  came  out  of  the  shop  to  look  for  Dolly. 

'*!  did  not  know  you  had  stayed  outside,"  be  said,  in  his  old  affec- 
tionately dictatorial  way,  drawing  her  baud  through  hi3  arm.  *'.I  fihouUl 
hare  scolded  you,  but  I  sea  you  have  done  us  good  service."  And  he 
shook  hands  with  the  Squire. 

**I  was  on  my  way  to  try  and  find  you,"  said  the  Squire.  '*  I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  the  *  Trois  Frcres  *  at  eix.  Doui  be  late.  I  am  th^ 
most  punctual  of  mou,  as  Miss  Dolly  knows  by  sad  oiperienoe." 

**  Punctuality  always  seems  to  me  a  struggle  between  myself  and  all 
eternity,"  said  Dolly,  Bmiling. 

**I  quite  agree  with  the  Squire,"  said  Robert,  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  then  back  at  the  shop,  *'  There  is  nothing  more  necessary.  I 
promised  Khodu  to  come  for  her  again  in  twenty  minutes.  She  is  divided 
between  bine  and  sea-greeu.  I  am  a&aid  we  shall  be  almost  too  late  for  thu 
bosintul  to-day.    Cun't  you  come  back,  Dolly,  and  help  her  iu  her  choice  ?  " 

Dolly's  face  fell. 

**I  can*t  wait;  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  I  promised  Mrs.  Fnne  to  go 
at  once ;  the  man  is  expecting  his  money  to  get  home,  and  Mru,  Fane  is 
expecting  him." 

**  To-morrow  will  do  just  aa  well,  my  dear  Dolly.  You  are  as 
impetuous  as  ever,  I  see,"  said  Robert.  '*  Wo  can't  leave  Rhoda  alone, 
now  that  we  have  brought  her  out." 

••  To-morrow  icf»»'f  do,"  cried  Dolly, and  »be  suddeulylet  gohiaarm.  *7 
will  go  alone.  I  am  used  to  it.  Mr.  Anley  will  come  with  me  if  I  ask  him/' 
she  said.  **  I  must  go,"  she  insisted,  with  a  nervouB  vehemence  which  sur- 
prised Mr.  Anley.  It  was  very  unlike  Dolly  to  be  vexed  about  small  matters. 

But  here  Uhoda,  smiling,  camo  in  tnm  from  the  door  of  the  shop. 
She  was  dressed  In  violet  and  lilac  and  bright  spring  colours ;  in  her  hand 
she  hold  a  little  bunch  of  flowers,  not  unUke  that  one  which  Itebert  had 
given  Dolly  at  her  suggestion. 

*MVhat  is  all  this?  Kow  we  are  going  to  the  hospital?"  she  said. 
"  I  sboold  have  had  my  pony  carriago  to-morrow — that  was  ray  only 
reason  lor  wishing  to  put  ofi'the  expedition." 

A  large  open  carriage  with  four  places  was  passing  fay  ;  Robert  stopped 
it,  and  they  all  three  got  in.     Mr.  Anley  watched  them  as  they  drove 
away.     Ho  did  not  quite  hkc  the  aspect  of  aflfaicB.    H.6  \iflA  WiowsjJciN.'V)".^'^ 
Jookii^  rerj  mti  wheti  he  wet  her  stuading  at  tiw  s\ioif  »ioQX.    \^Wv.  "^^ 
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RhodA  being  bo  amiable  about  ?  Ha  saw  the  10a«  bonnei  bond 
and  Dolly's  crape  veil  falling  as  tbo  carriage  droro  round  the 


CUAl'TEH  LU. 
An  Andaittk  or  Haydjb's. 

The  carriage  drove  through  the  Place  de  U  Goaoorde.  The 
were  tossing  and  splaaUing  sunlight,  tbo  shadow  of  the  Obaiiik 
travcUiDg  across  the  pavement.  Tbo  old  palaco  Dtill  f^od  it  its  fl^ 
with  its  high  crowding  roofs,  and  shadows,  axid  tvrinkliag  two.  TW 
early  green  was  in  every  tree,  lying  bright  npon  avanaofl  and  aktpa.  I 
wan  nil  familiar — every  da7.7,lo  and  ecbo  brought  baok  DoDy^a  pitMi 
remembrance.  The  merry-go-ronndfl  were  ^'hirling  under  tta  tna 
"  Tirez  riroz,"  oned  the  ladies  of  the  rouge -et-coir  table*.  "  For  a|Mi| 
the  lemonade,*'  sang  an  Assyrian-looking  figure^  witb  a  xtgy  Vi^ 
voice,  and  a  great  tin  box  on  bis  tack.  Then  camo  GuigiDori  Mv 
Mhriek,  tbo  steady  roll  of  tbo  carriages,  and  a  distant  soimd  of  inavA 
a  regiment  came  marcbiog  across  the  bridge.  The  tuno  tint  tbcr  «o 
playing  sonnded  like  a  dirge  to  poor  Dolly's  h«^art,  and  sba  ca&k  tal 
silently  and  let  down  her  crape  veil. 

Meanwhile  Rhoda   and   Ilobert  were  talking  very  bAnpHr  ti^i&e 
They  did  not  see  that  Dolly  was  crying  behind  her  rei\. 

Tlie  hospital  is  a  tmnqnit  littla  place  at  the  end  oi  long  arasMTQ 
plane-trees  that  run  their  dreary  lengths  for  miles  oat  of  Um  gi^4 
Paris.  A  bloase,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  market  cart — titero  tB  tmOnaf  lii 
to  break  the  dreary  monotone  of  straight  pavement  a&d  Bhireriag  jbm 
tree  repeated  many  hundred  times.  Sometimes  you  rea^  a  iutm  iMJi 
it  is  the  same  thing  again.  They  came  to  the  iron  gat«s  of  tbtf 
at  last,  and  crossed  the  front  garden,  ami  looked  np  at  tbo  tifmtx 
while  they  waited  for  admission.  A  nurse  let  tham  in  witboot  ^aBnlfy 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  great  airy,  tranquil  ward,  vhero  IbrM  or  b* 
invalids  in  cotton  nightcaps  were  resting.  The  windows  opeoad  OMb  «|f 
into  silent  gardens.  It  was  nil  still  and  hushed  and  fresh  ;  it  tanrtU«<l 
seemed  a  strange  contrast  to  some  of  the  inmates.  A  roagb»  faattsmi 
looking  man  was  lying  on  bis  back  on  his  bed,  listlessly  tracing  tb«  lia« 
of  the  ceiling  with  bis  5nger.  It  was  to  him  that  the  taxirm  bd 
Dolly.  "  Tbis  is  Smith,"  she  said  ;  "  ho  h  very  anxious  to  en  hnrr*  H 
England." 

Tbo  man  hearing  his  name,  sat  up  and  tnmed   a  thin  mu-i  »ji>"ii- 
bearded  face  towards  Dolly,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  be  half  n\mm  1a  Im 
feet  and  Btared  at  her  hard  :  while  she  spoke  to  bim,  Ih 
an  odd   frightened   look   that   was   not   mdo,    but   wli 
pmbarrasping. 

8hi^  bai^Lily  i;are  bim  lUe  money  and   the   '  '  --lu-    Tli^;   .nr-*     v 

He  was  to  coruo  back  to  tbo  home  in •  Sti.j<  t.     J'ho  iiurti»>  wIh» 

nnmed  him  in  the  Crimea  had  '^votuteA.  Vet  *Avtt»«wii.    "^% 
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If  wouDdeil ;  ha  woe  hotter,  and  his  one  longbg  was  to  get  to  England 
Ho  bud  a  little  monoy,  he  Boid*     He  wanted  to  bco  his  boy  and 
'gire  him  the  money.     It  wna  prize  money — the  nnrso  had  it  to  takd  care 
tf ;  and  stU]  he  went  on  staring  at  Dolly. 

Dolly  coald  not  shake  off  the  impression  of  that  cnrions,  frightened 
She  told  the  Squire  aboot  it  when  they  mot  at  the  oafe  that  evening, 
toy  sat  after  dinner  in  the  starlight  at  little  tables  with  coffee  and  ices 
^before  them,  and  cheerful  crowdg  wandering  round  and  round  the  arcndoe 
-some  ^taring  at  the  glittering  shops,  others,  more  Bentimcntally  inclined, 
gazing  nt  the  stars  overhead.     Mrs.  Palmer  was  absorbed  in  an  ice. 

Voice.H  Hccm  to  change  in  the  twilight  as  coloars  do,  and  it  seemed  to 
Dolly  that  all  their  voices  had  the  cadence  of  the  night  afi  they  sat  there 
talking  of  one  thing  and  another.  Every  now  and  then  camo  little  borats 
of  revelrj-,  toned  down  and  softened  by  the  darkness.  How  clear  the 
night  was  !  What  a  gi*eat  peaceful  star  was  pausing  over  the  gable  of  the 
old  palaoo. 

The  Squiro  was  giving  extracU  from  his  Yorkshire  correspondenee. 
■'  Miss  Bell  said  nothing  of  a  certain  report  which  had  got  about,  to  the 
cflEeot  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr,  Stock."  ("  Pray,  pray  spare 
us,"  from  ilra.  Palmer).  *'  But  Bell  did  say  eomothing  of  expecting  to  have 
some  news  for  the  Squire  on  her  return,  if  Norah  did  not  forstalJ  her  with 
it.  Mr.  lUbaa  is  always  coming.  Ho  is  oat  riding  now  with  papa  and 
Norah  ;  and  we  all  think  it  an  awfnlly  jolly  arrungoment,  and  everybody 
is  making  remarks  already." 

**  One  would  rezilly  think  Joauna  had  brought  up  her  girls  in  the 
stables/'  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  *'I  am  Bore  I  am  very  ghid  that  Norah 
la  likely  to  do  %o  well.  Though  1  musf  say  I  always  thought  Mr.  Kaban 
A  poor  creature,  and  so  did  you,  Dolly." 

*'  I  think  ho  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  friends  I  ever  had,"  said 
Dolly,  abruptly. 

"Konsense,  dearest,"  said  her  mother,  "And  so  you  really  leave 
UB,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer,  sipping  the  pink  and  green  ice,  with  her  head 
oa  one  side. 

''I  promised  Miss  Bell  that  I  would  ride  with  her  on  Thursday,** 
the  Squire. 

'  It  is  not  every  ono  who  has  your  high  sense  of  honour,"  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  bitterly.  **  Some  promises — thoee  made  before  the  altar,  for 
instance — seem  ouly  made  to  be  broken." 

*'  Thoflo  I  have  never  pledged  myself  to,  Madam,"  said  the  Squire, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

'*  If  some  people  only  had  the  frankness  to  promise  io  neglect,  to  rob 
and  to  iUusc  iheir  wives,  one  could  better  onderatond  their  present  con< 
dact."  Mrs.  Palmer  continued. 

"A  promise — what  is  a  promise?  "  Ehoda  asked  in  her  clear  soft 
flnte  ;  "  surely  people  chatigo  their  miuds  sometimes,  end  then  no  one 
would  wish  to  keep  another  pereon  bousd." 

**Tbat  JB  B  rety  sirange  doctrine,  my  dear  ;joti3n%  \sA^ ;'   wA'^x 
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Anley,  abruptly.     "  Forgive  me,  If  I  sAy  it  is  a  ladies'  doebiM.  II 
I  should  not  find  any  price  too  denr  fi)r  mj  boooar  to  psy.    I 
Heoley  agrees  Arith  me." 

Robert  felt  the  Sqniro's  eyes  upon  bim  :  be  twitisd  loM 
**  I  don't  tbink  it  is  a  subject  for  di80Tis3ioxi/*  be  mud*  iiDpataa%. 
gentleman  keeps  his  word  of  course,  at  a — every  LDeopT«*ni«wr  " 

"Sorely  a  mosquito?"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Palmer.  As  absqiolbittB 
Hash  of  zigzag  light  from  some  passage  overhead  saddeolT  fi^ld^l 
thu  table  sod  the  faces  of  the  little  party  assembled  roasid  il;  itft^] 
one  face  and  another,  and  flickered  for  an  instant  opoo  BhsAis  M 
bead :  it  flashed  into  Robert's  face,  and  vaniabed. 

And  in  that  instant  Dolly,  looking  np,  bad  aeesa  Bboda,  ai  ikaU 
never  seen  her  before,  leaning  forward  brealblees,  with  oiM  Im4<( 
with  beautiful  gloomy  eyes  dilating  and  fixed  npon  Robert ;  bil  k 
light  disappeared,  and  all  was  dark  again. 

They   were    all   silent.      Robert  was  recovering  bis   m^kd  b^a 
Mr.  Anloy  was  calling  fur  the  bill.     Dolly  was  still   foUowicg  tkdapt 
ray  of  light  in  tlie  darkncKH.     Had  it  flashed   into  her  dreamaf  Wl 
revealed  their  emptiness,  and  that  of  my  [xxir  Dolly's  sbriize.     She  nsiJM 
have  disquieted  herself,  as  f ar  aa  Raban  was  concerned.     8be  vsslalla 
to  be  happy.  A  painful  incident  came  to  disturb  them  all  as  tbsy  wntf 
sitting  there.    The  noise  in  the  room  overh(*ad  biid  been  getting  losAv  a' 
louder.    Mr.  Anley  suggested  moving,  and  wont   to  borry  Uie  hSU.  Im- 
scntly  this  noisy  window  was  flung  open  wide,  with  a  sudden  load  hnat# 
shrieks  and  laughter,  and  remonstrance,  and  streams  of  light — to  UmkAi 
of  which  a  pist^il-shot  went  off,  followed  by  a  load  scivam  and  a  maattit 
silence.     Mrs.  Palmer  shrieked.     Robert  started   up   exelamung,    lbs 
come  qaick  confusion,  rising,  as  confmnon  rises,  no  one  knofws  bow 
from  whence:  people  rushed  stmggUng  out  of  the  caf^,  bturyingi^iK 
the  four  sides  of  the  quadrangle  :  a  table  was  overLamod.      Tlhndifc^ 
herself  upon  Robert's  arm,  clinging  to  him  for  protection.      DoUy  m^ 
b«'>M  of  her  mother's  hand.     "  Hush,  mamma,  don't  be  frigbloDed/  tkf 
said,  and  she  held  her  fingers  tight.     In  all  the  noise  and  Hmjft^ 
anxiety  of  that  moment,  she  had  again  seen  Robert  turn  to  Itbods  vifc 
unditiguised  coQcem,     lie  seemed   to  have  forgotten  that  there  «»■} 
one  else  in  all  that  crowd  to  think  of.     The  Squire,  who  bad  beea  bill 
few  steps  away,  came  hurrying  back,  and  it  was  he  who  now  dncnr  Do^r 
and  her  mother  safe  into  the  shelter  of  an  archway. 

The  silence  of  the  summer  night  was  broken,  the  placid  beam  (4  As 
stjirs  overhead  put  out  by  flaring  lights — and  anxioas,  eager  roie«^  iai 
wore  rnng  on  every  side.  "  Ho  has  killed  himself" — *'  Ho  wounded  bic;" 
said  some.  "  Wounded  three,"  said  others.  "  She  shot  the  potdL" 
cried  others.  Then  came  a  miui  pasliLug  through  the  crowd — a 
'*  Let  him  pass,  let  him  pass  1  "  said  the  people,  surging  back  lo 
way.  Squire  Anloy  looked  very  gmvo  as  he  stood  botwarm  the  two 
and  the  crowd  :  every  minute  it  grew  more  dunse  and  more 
Bobort  and  Rhoda  had  bceu  awev^  o?E  Va  »  ^ofienEuV  ^ax«c^vax. 
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Afl^rwarda  they  loftrat  that  some  nnliappy  wreicLt  tired  of  life  and 
^isliamed  of  hia  misorable  existence,  had  drawn  out  a  pistol  and  nttemptod 
lo  shoot  himBL-lf  that  night  as  they  were  sitting  under  the  w-indow.  His 
«ompamons  had  thou^jht  ho  ^vaa  in  fun,  and  only  laughed  nntii  be  had 
bdriiwn  tho  trigger.  They  were  thankful  to  escape  &om  the  crowd,  and  to 
walk  homo  through  the  cheerful  Btreets,  rattling  and  flaring  among  these 
Qnuuixibered  tragcdioe. 

The  pistol-shot  was  etill  in  Dolly's  ears,  and  the  ray  of  light  still 
dazzling  in  her  eyes,  as  she  walked  home,  following  her  mother  and  tho 
Squire. 

Ab  she  threaded  her  way  step  by  step,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
Dightmarei  struggling  alone  against  the  overwhelming  rush  of  circum- 
stances, the  remorseless  ptutinga  and  histories  of  life — threading  her  way 
aI«De  through  tho  crowds.  The  people  seemed  to  her  absorbed  and 
hurrying  by.  Were  those  people  alone  in  the  world  ?  Had  that  woman 
pBFsing  by  boon  deceived  in  her  trust  ?  Was  that  man  cold  and  heartless  ? 
Dolly  was  surprised  at  the  throb  in  her  heart,  at  the  carious  nish  of 
emotions  in  her  mind.  They  were  nnlike  those  to  which  she  was  used. 
"  Let  them  be.  Your  part  is  played,"  said  some  roice  dinning  in  her  ears, 
"  For  him  the  brand  of  faithloss  coldnew  of  heart ;  for  him  the  discredit, 
for  him  the  shame  of  owning  to  his  desertion.  You  are  not  to  blame. 
You  have  kept  your  word;  you  have  been  faithful.  He  has  failed. 
Explanations  cannot  change  the  truth  of  fads.  Even  strangers  remark 
and  see  it  all.     Mr.  Anley  sees  it.    Now  at  last  you  are  convinced." 

Dolly  followed  her  mother  and  Mr.  Anley  upstairs.  Rhoda  and 
Robert  were  not  come  in.  Mr.  Anley,  looking  very  grave,  said  he  would 
go  and  look  for  them.  Fhilippa  flung  herself  wearily  upon  the  drawing- 
room  sofa  :  the  flro  was  burning,  and  the  little  log  of  wood  crumbling  in 
embers.  Dolly  raked  the  embers  together,  and  then  c«me  and  stood  by 
her  mother.  **  Good-night,  mamma,"  she  said.  "  I  am  tired ;  I  am 
going  to  bed,"  she  said,  in  a  sort  of  fixed,  heavy  way. 

*•  It  is  your  own  fault,"  answered  her  mother,  bursting  out  in  vngue 
answer  to  her  own  thoughts.  *'  Mr.  Anley  says  that  Robert  is  bebnviug 
Tery  strangely.  If  you  think  he  is  too  attentive  to  Khoda.  you  should 
tell  him  so,  instead  of  looking  at  me  in  that  heavy,  disagreeable  way. 
Y'on  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  means  nothing;  and  you  are 
roally  so  depressed,  dearest,  that  it  is  no  wonder  a  young  man  prefers 
joking  and  flirting  with  an  agreeable  girl,"  and  Mrs.  Palmer  thumped  the 
cushions.  '*Give  me  a  kiss,  Dolly."  she  said.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
was  only  scolding  her  daughter  out  of  sympathy,  and  because  she  did  not 
know  what  other  tone  to  take. 

Dolly  did  not  answer.  She  felt  hard  and  fierce  ;  a  sort  of  scorn  had 
come  over  her.  There  seemed  no  one  to  go  to  now — no,  not  one.  If 
George  hud  been  there»  all  would  have  been  so  diflerent,  she  thought ;  and 
then  his  warning  words  came  back  to  her  once  more. 

Dolly  put  her  hand  to  bor  heart  and  stood  silent  nntil  her  mothor  U«^ 
finished.    There  was  poiJi  and  love  and  ^e  in  &  \iqqiI  '^*^  ^^ot  Y^cS^^"  ^^ 
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humble  and  passionato,  f&ithfn]  and  impression&ble,  n&d  sadlvfiU^Bi 

now  by  ono  of  the  bitter  trials  thai  come  to  young  livoe — blo«i  Oiri^l 
to  jar  away  the  music  for  ever.  Later  comes  tlie  p6af;©fa!  pnaaoafle  d^ 
which  ifi  as  a  rovelalioa  when  the  Brat  6aP0  of  yaolli  ba«  pimJof. 
but  for  Dorothea  that  peaceful  time  woa  not  yei-  ETeiytlttBg  wii 
She  was  not  blind.  Bhe  could  nudcrstand  what  was  pABeaof  b<finW 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  read  Kobert's  secret  Bet  plainly  bdors  bcr.  fib 
had  stopped  Hiss  Rongemont  more  than  once  nhen  she  htd  heff^  ^ 
mystdrioos  word  of  warning ;  but  she  knew  well  enoagb  whai  ifat  ^ 
have  said. 

"  A  man  must  keep  hia  word,  at  every  inconvenience/'  saU  Mmi 
Perhaps  if  Frank  had  never  spoken,  nerer  revealed  hia  «tafT.  M 
might  8tiU  have  been  nnconBcion<?  of  the  meaning  of  the  sigBS  isdva^ 
and  symbols  that  express  the  truth. 

Marker  asked  no  qnestions.     She  brushed  Dolly's   long  tivny  aa*. 
and  left  her  at  last  in  her  white  wrapper  sitting  by  tho  bed. 

"  Are  you  well,  my  dearie  ?  "  said  tho  old  woman,  comiag  lack 
stroking  her  hair  with  her  hand. 

Dolly  smiled,  and  answered  by  holding  np  her  face  to  be 
Marker  went  away  more  happy. 

Whatever  she  felt,  whatever  her  secret  determination  mav  bort' 
Dolly  said   not  one  word   neither  to  her  mother   nor   to   Blioda. 
avoided  Miss  Rougomont's  advances  with  a  sort  of  horror*     To 
and  llhoda  she  scarcely  spoke,  although  she  did  not  avoid  theai. 
thought  himself  justified  in   remonstrating  with    her    for   bar  tbaBgrf 
manner. 

'*  I  am  waiting  until  I  know  what  my  manner  shonid  he,  Bobsi,* 
said  Dolly,  bitterly. 

Bobert  thought  Dolly  very  much  altered  mdeed,      A»  D< 
back  more  and  more  into  horsolf,  Rhoda  seemed  to  bloom  ant! 
she  thought  of  everybody  and  everything,  she  tried  in  a  K 
please  her  friend.     Dolly,  coming  home  lonely  and  neglecton,  woi 
perhaps,  fresh  roses  on  her  toilet.     "Miss   Rhoda   put    them 
Marker  would  sny,  grimly,  and  Dolly  would  laugh  a  bar.' 

But  all  this  time  she  said  no  word,  gave  no  sign.     "For  : .,.  Ju  U 

the  shame  of  confessing  their  treachery/*  said  thi^  niigry  mlleti  dtma 
that  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  poor  child.     A'  -Htf  Robot 

serene  in  his  ultimate  intentions  and  honourall  ,    rnrr.p  iri 

went,  and  Rhoda  put  all  disagreeable  thoughts  of  the  fntnre  u 
had  never  deliberately  set  herself  to  supplant  her  friend,  bi 
deliberately  set  herself  to  wiu  over  Heuley,  and,  if  pOHfikbU*,  i. 
support  to  her  cinims.     It  h  .  ^  .. 

surprised,  Jlattered,  ajidbcwil  :_ 
wish,  bow  soou  her  dream  bad  come  true.     Thurd- 
complacoiit  boforu  hor,   laughing  at  one  of  her  nallivi ;  iXiizic 
sitting  in  her  silk  gown.    The  soft  touch  of  its  folds  seemed  to  gffO^ 
to  the  fahy  dream,  and  "^o^a  Vtc^ii  Vo  ^^»Sk\»  ttiftX  Vfc&a 
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ms,  the  ono  sho  boliuvod  in  most.  It  was  Bometbing  for  Rhoda  to 
iTo  found  n  fftith  of  rtny  sort.  At  all  CTonttt,  thore  vtrs  now  one  other 
p©raoa  bcflides  herself  in  Rhoda's  world.  As  for  Dolly,  if  she  vnx9  cross 
it  wa9  her  own  fault.  Mus  Kongitmont,  too^  had  been  disagreeable  and 
prying  of  late — eho  muBt  go.  And  aa  for  Uncle  John,  if  ho  wrote  any 
more  letters  like  that  lait  ono  which  had  come,  she  should  bnin  thorn 
ocread. 

No  one  ever  know  the  struggle  that  went  on  in  Dolly's  mind  all 
through  those  bright  spring  days,  while  Khoda  was  dreaming  her  tranquil 
little  visionR,  while  Robert  was  agreeably  occupied,  flirting  with  Khoda, 
while  they  were  all  coming  and  going  from  one  pleasant  scene  to  another, 
(uid  the  roses  were  blooming  once  more  in  the  garden  at  All  Saints,  while 
Bignor  Pappaforte  was  warbling  to  Mrs,  PaImor*8  accompaniment,  and 
Frank  Raban,  riding  across  the  moors,  was  hard  at  work  upon  one 
scheme  and  another. 

^Vhat  would  ho  not  have  giyon  to  bo  silting  in  that  empty  place  by  Miss 
Vanborough.  Her  cousin  is  next  her,  but  for  the  last  few  minutes  ho  has 
been  whispering  to  Rhoda,  and  he  hBH  almost  forgotten  Dolly's  existence. 

It  was  a  crowded  hall,  a  thousand  people  sitting  in  silent  and  breathless 
circles.  An  andante  of  Haydn's  was  in  the  air.  It  was  a  sweet  and  delicate 
mudc,  both  merry  and  melancholy,  tripping  to  a  sunshiny  measure  that  set 
everybody's  heart  beating  in  time.     There  was  a  childish  grace  about  the 

IfDOmo  that  charmed  all  the  listeners  to  a  tender  enthusiasm.     It  made 
Chem  cry  and  laugh  at  once  ;  and  though  many  sat  motionless  and  stolid, 
yon  might  see  eyes  shining  and  dilating,  as  mothers'  oycs  dilate  some- 
Umes  when  they  watch  their  children  at  play.     The  childless  were  no 
longer   childless   while   that   gentle,  irresistible   music   shook  from  the 
I      delicate  strings  of  the  instruments  ;  the  lonely  and  silent  had  found  a 
■  Yoiee ;  the  hard  of  heart  and  indifferent  were  moved  and  carried  away ; 
\      pent  np  longings  were  set  free.     Other  sirings  were  sounding  with  the 
music  ;  and  it  was  not  music,  though  it  was  harmony,  that  struck  and 

Iehook  those  mysterious  fibres  that  bind  men  and  women  to  life.  The 
hopolessnees  of  the  lonely,  the  mad  longings  of  the  parted,  the  storm  of  life, 
all  seemed  appeased.  To  Dolly,  it  was  George's  voice  that  was  speaking 
onea  tgain.  *'  Peace,  be  still,"  said  the  mnsic,  and  a  divine  serenity  was 
in  the  great  hall  where  the  little  tune  was  thrilliog. 

In  former  times  men  and  women  assembled  in  conclave  to  see  wild 
beaatfl  tearing  their  prey  ;  to-day  it  was  to  listen  to  n  song  of  Haydn*s — a 
little  song,  that  did  not  last  five  minutes. 

It  had  not  ended  when  Khoda  whispered  something  into  Robert'tj  eiir. 

While  the  music  was  lasting  DoUy  was  transported ;  as  it  ended  hor 
imnd  Boemod  clear.  She  was  at  pence,  sho  understood  it  all,  all  malice 
and  unrbaritablencss  seemed  fiiMohciI — I  know  no  better  word — pangs  of 
wounded  pride,  bitterness  of  disappointed  tmst,  shame  of  unfulfilled  pro- 
mise, such  things  were,  but  other  things,  such  as  truth,  honest  intention^ 
wens  beyond  them,  and  Dolly  felt  at  that  moment  as  \i  ^Vi<i  td\3l\  ta^ 
tihoTM  her  f»te,  »horo  her  own  faolts,  beyond  hiei  o^u  1&!\^)X^%.    ^^^t^ 
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would  confess  the  truth  to  Bobert:  she  b«d  meaal  to  be  {iuililidU-^: 
she  had  failed;  Bbe  would  take  what  bUme  tiicro  ^as  upon  bovlCi 
thnt  Bboald  bo  her  puuiehrocnt.     She  was  too  keeo-&igbi«d  DoA  lo 
stand  all  that  had  been  pasHing  before  her  eyea.     At  first 
oH'ended  and  not  osjastlr  pained,  Bhe  had  determtDed  to  mut  ioiUSr 
let  Henlej  explain  hie  own  intentions,  acknowledge  liU  own  Bboftno^pL] 

But  something  more  generous,  more  tmthfol,  impelled  her  novtoi 
Khoda  and  Robert  were  whispering.     "Hash,"  Dolly  Raid,  atkd  sht 
her  hand  upon  liobert's  arm.    He  started  a  little  Tuicoiiifortab]r»ftad 
began  suddenly  to  nod  his  bead  and  to  twirl  hiB  umbrella  in  liiae. 
buttoned  her  long  gloves  and  leant  back  in  a  peaeive  attiiad*. 
sat  staling  at  the  violins^  of  which  the  bows  were  flowing  like  Ik* 
of  a  spring  tide  on  cither  side  of  the  circle  :  beyond   i}\e  rioUnf  i 
wind  inKtrumcnts  and  the  great  violonoelloB  throbbing  tbetr  fall 
Hftvdn'fl   music  ceased  :  there   was  instant  eii4>Dc«,    then 
hands  and  a  sort  of  murmur  and  sigh  coming  from   a  bozulred 
As  it  all  died  away,  Dolly  stood  up  and  turned   to   Robert,  an 
came  to  her  to  do  now  what  was  in  ber  heart,  to  wait  no  longer. 

"  Robert "  ber  voice  sounded  so  oddly  that  he  started  and 

looking  down  at  her  upturned  face.     **  ICobert,  I  want  3-cHi  to  firtal 
me,"  said  Dolly.     '*  I  must  tell  you  now  when  I  can  apeak.     I  m«  iti 
You  were  right  to  doubt  me.    1  have  not  been  true  to  yon.     Yoo 
marry  Rboda,"   she   said   nervously;   then,  stopping   abort,   ''Fa 
jealous,  only  I  am  bewildered.  .  .  I  am  going  home.   .  .  Doa*i 
with  me ;  but  you  forgive  me,  don't  yon,  Robert  ?  " 

There  was  a  sudden  burst  from  some  overture — the  mnaie  vai  1 
ning  again.  Before  Robert  could  stop  her  or  di»eutaagle  Lis  Icgi,  Bolf 
was  gone  ;  she  had  started  up,  she  had  left  her  seai«  her  gloTM  wm 
]>ing  on  the  gronnd,  her  veil  was  lying  on  the  bench,  bnt  it  wa«  tool* 
(o  follow  or  to  call  her  back ;  the  people,  thinking  «ho  iraa  ill,  had  sail 
way  for  her,  and  closed  in  round  the  door. 

**  Whnt  has  happened  ?  "  said  lihoda.  *'  la  abe  ill  or  augrr  ?  «  sb 
gone  ?  Oh,  what  has  happened  ?  Don't  leave  me  hetv  alooo,  Id  m 
come  too.  .  .** 

Robert  flashed  np.     **  The  eyes  of  the  whole  place 
muttered  :  then  came  something  like  an  oath. 

**  Hnah,  silence,"  said  the  people  behind. 

Robert  bit  his  lip  and  sat  staring  at  the  coudaelor*fl  rod ;  arco  owv 
and  then  he  gave  a  little  impatient  jerk  of  the  head. 

Uhoda  waited  her  time ;  he  had  not  followed  Dolly.  b«  bad  •rr^*'^ 
with  her — it  was  something.  The  music  west  on ;  not  one  note  dkl  ftki 
bear;  the  time  seemed  iutenniuable.  Rut  Robert,  hearing  a  low  cUlu 
tamed  at  last;  ho  did  not  Bpeak,  bat  he  looked  at  ber. 

'•You  are  angry  ?  "  whispered  Rhoda. 

"  'Why  shoald  I  be  angry  with  you  ?  "  he  answorod  taorc  gaotir. 
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Th£  world,  said  Horace  Walpole,  Is  a  comedy  to  those  vho  thiak,  a 
tragedy  to  those  irho  feel.  To  the  majority,  who  Doither  think  nor  foel, 
it  has  DO  dramatic  interest  of  any  kind.  Most  men  are  so  deeply  immersed 
ID  the  basineBB  of  the  stage  that  they  never  find  a  breathing  space  in 
which  to  contemplate  their  fellow  actors.  They  take  the  world  quite 
seriously  at  its  own  valuation.  The  stmtting  and  fretting  of  noisy  poli- 
ticians makes  them  coafoand  the  drama  with  real  life  ;  they  aesame  its 
tinsel  to  be  gold,  and  its  sham  peals  of  thunder  to  bo  the  voice  of  heaven. 
A  few  whose  intellects  are  more  developed  than  their  affections,  can  resign 
iheioselves  to  be  mere  spectators,  and  recognise  in  history  ti  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  soaod  and  furr, 
Signifying  nuthing. 

The  wise  man  would  desire  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  He 
woald  be  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play ;  standing  aside  from  the  main 
ncUug  and  yet  interested  in  its  results ;  aud  thence  making  bis  own  com- 
ments. Generally,  of  course,  the  comments  even  of  the  wisest  would  be 
silly  platitudes,  but  yet  thoy  would  be  his  own.  He  would  see  the  awful 
shadow  of  coming  events,  and  moraliso  sapiently  upon  fate  and  human 
life,  and  comfort  hia  soul  with  queer  little  cut-and-dried  saws  of  old- 
fkshioned  wisdom.  Indifferent  spectators  might,  if  they  chose,  consider 
him  as  a  bore,  and  energetic  actors  as  an  imbecile.  It  is  easy  to  retort  their 
scorn.  We  cannot  rise  above  the  world  and  occnpy  that  exalted  positioa 
from  which  eaporior  beings  "  show  a  Newtctn  as  men  show  an  ape  "  ;  but 
we  con  drift  into  a  eomparatively  qoiet  backwater  to  contemplate  the  noise 
and  foam  and  fury  of  the  main  torreut.  Men  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  outsiders  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  more  active  competitortj.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  any  man  go  into  Parliament  who  can  possibly  keep  outside  ?  Can 
a  reasonable  human  soul  find  pleasure  in  making  speeches  to  constituents  ? 
^Vhat  is  the  pleasure  of  vamping  up  the  old  platitudes  about  the  rights  of 
man  or  the  British  Constitntion  ?  Are  Blue  Boolcs,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
entertaining  species  of  composition  ?  Is  it  improving  to  the  mind  or  the 
temper  to  trace  the  ins  and  outs  of  an  intricate  negociation — to  discover 
exactly  what  proposal  English  ministers  made  to  the  United  States,  and 
how  a  counterproposal  was  received  in  reply,  and  what  miaanderstauding 
aroM  in  consequence,  and  how  a  misconception  followed  the  misunder- 
Btandisg,  and  how  the  controversy  branched  out  into  endless  intricacies, 
enongh  to  send  some  future  Dryasdust  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  Or  is  it 
eleratiDg  to  listen  to  the  tittle- tattle  uf  lubbioH,  and  Vho  ^^olowsA  ^;^eic^- 
voxm  xivii.— *ou  169,  W, 
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share  in  their  prestige,  is  affected  by  thfi  spell.     Th«  eoxuiMfiOQ  ii 
timefl  grotesqae  enoogh,  and  may  remind  ono  of  the  cinm  ftt 
somebody  to  a  great  man's  acquaintance  becaoBO  the  bcro    <m 
Duke  of  WtiUington  ? — had  once  damned  him   for   getting  ia  hit 
To  hnro  been  flogged,  in  accordance  with  traditiotu   hiknded 
hoar  antiquity,  and  embodied  in  a  special  loc^  jnrgon,  is   to 
through  a  sacred  initiatory  rite.     From  the  momeQt  that  the  aecoiaiBhi! 
been  laid — not  apon  your  shoulders — you  are  a    member  of  a  ns 
strange  order  of  chivalry.     No  oaths  have  Ixkin    taken,  and  ao 
obligations  imposed,  but  you  are  bound  for  tho  rest  of  yoar  IcCb  ta 
up  against  all  comers  in  defeuce  of  the  thrice-noble  body  to  vluA 
belong.     It  is  in  vain  that  you  will  try  to  shake  off  the  imprenkra. 
anybody  -who  has  been  a  public  schoolboy  try  to  state  the  Coet  ai^lf  i 
unostentatiously  to  the  dearest  friend  of  his  bosom  who  has  beea 
op  at  an  academy.     He  may.  if  ho  happens  to  be   a   pattern  of 
Christian  virtues,  succeed  in  conveying  the  information  in 
actually  ofi*en8ive.    He  may  speak  condesoendingly  rather  than 
But  no  effort  of  imagination  will  divest  him  of  a  ahare  of 
riority.     His  friend,  he  may  admit,  is  "  one  of  God's  oreatnretv*'  hiJ 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  his  equal.     To  have  been  dogged  by  Dr. 
Arnold  was  to  receive  an  induUblo  hall-mark,  stamping  the 
ever  ae  genuine  metal.     "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  bat  man 
public  schoolmen  and  other  men — the  minor  classifioations  are  el' 
importance. 

Philosophically  speaking,  the  phenomenon  is  eurions,  thoagh  ccav* 
enough.  Kvery  ono  must  have  marked  tho  ease  with  whicik  the  oioal  uo 
dental  and  temporary  bond  produces  a  Tigorons  e^prie  de  ct>rfm,  l^Fto  i 
cricket  match  is  played  between  the  first  and  the  laat  letters  of  tlie  rTpM**', 
enthusiastic  lads  feel  for  a  moment  an  ardent  desire  to  establish  the  nwM 
of  all  persona  whose  names  begin  with  the  letter  S.  Human  beii^s,  H  Msm^ 
throw  out  so  many  tendrils  in  every  direction,  that  any  fortutow  em 
glomeration  serves  to  bind  them  into  a  coherent  mass,  Gim  tai 
enough,  and  some  Uttle  element  of  mystery  or  romance  about  the  audi  cf 
association,  and  it  assumes  a  strength  utterly  inexplicable  on  gnnuh  <f 
mere  logic.  As  Professor  Tyndoll  tells  us,  a  chaos  of  discounoeted  fn^Boto 
of  ice  free/.es  into  a  solid  mass  by  simple  contiguity  ;  and  periiap«  HUmA 
surprtHiug  that  atoms  so  impressible  as  boys  should  be  welded  AnJf 
together  when  brought  within  the  sphere  of  attractiou  of  an  old  hiitoife 
body.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  complain  of  the  xesult.  It  ia  aocnotUa^ 
that  so  hirge  a  number  of  Englishmen  should  look  back  with 
uQecliou  t'>  the  days  of  their  childhood.  Loyalty  to  any  ralnable 
tulion  is  a  good  thing  in  itself;  and  no  treasure  is  more  valoable 
store  of  pleasant  memories,  even  though  the  memoiy  bo  more 
thin  the  reality.  True  it  is  that  there  is  something  about  the  ai 
little  irritating  to  the  inferior  castes.  Tho  ploasantoet  pobtio  eehoottflTI 
are  those  who,  like  ancient  aristocrats,  bear  Uieir  houoorv  calmly,  aod  m 
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80  Bail?  in  their  boundlesB  enperiority,  that  they  ha^o  no  fear  of  compro* 
im«ing  themBelves  by  condeseension.  They  exact  no  humiliating  con- 
fensions,  becaase  they  are  in  no  need  of  t«BtimonialB.  A  more  offensive 
iiyp^  consists  of  lads  vho  conceive  themseJves  to  have  imbibed  a  moral  as 
veil  as  a  social  superiority,  and  who  go  through  the  world  ever  afterwards 
as  volunteer  missionariea,  braudishiug  their  exalted  moral  sense  in  the  face 
of  all  Bpectiitorfi.  That  phase  is  a  perversion  of  the  good  old  public  school 
iypo,  which  is  charmiiig  in  proportion  to  its  nmgnific«nt  iudifferonce  to 
any  special  basis  for  iU  claims.  With  a  simplicity  which  has  about  it  the 
elements  of  true  sablimity^  they  assume  uu  innaio  superiority  to  the  rude 
mass  of  mankind ;  and  regard  other  Englishmen,  as  an  Engliahmau  in 
general  regards  foreigners,  as  beings  endowed,  as  he  has  no  thought  of 
denying,  with  e<]ual  virtues  and  talents,  but  palpably  inferior  to  himself 
by  force  of  tho  simple  fact  that  they  are  foreigners. 

The  sentiment  is  pleasant  to  those  within  tho  sacred  circle,  and  need 
not  bo  seriously  resented  by  those  without.  We  may  go  a  step  further, 
and  admit  that  it  says  something  on  behalf  of  the  schools  themselves. 
The  loyalty  which  all  Etonians,  for  example,  bear  to  Eton,  may  not  prove 
that  Eton  is  roally  a  good  school,  that  anything  is  ever  taught  there  except 
rowing,  or  that  what  is  taught  is  taught  by  the  best  masters,  or  at  a 
moderate  expense,  or  that  the  whole  development  of  the  boyish  nature  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  But  it  affords  n  fair  presumption  that  Eton  boys 
an)  not  intolerably  unhappy.  No  superstition,  if  we  could  fairly  trace  out 
ita  origin,  is  utterly  without  foundation.  Some  sort  of  nucleus,  at  least, 
is  found,  round  which  the  great  body  of  belief  may  crystallise.  A  French- 
man, generally  speaking,  hates  the  memory  of  his  school  life  ;  an  English- 
man almost  invariably  chcrishos,  or  professes  to  cherish  it,  and  tho 
difference  is  presumably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English  boy  bos,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enjoyable  existence.  Jndging  from  appearances,  indeed, 
the  &uU  of  our  schooLs  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  over  comfort.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  this  superstitious  sentiment  mokes  ub 
listen  with  more  incredulity  to  those  whom  it  has  thoroughly  infected. 
Take,  for  example,  one  of  those  bluff  country  gentlemen  or  jovial  parsons 
wlio  have  been  lately  expatiating  tn  the  newspapers.  Their  letters  effect 
one  like  the  conversation  of  a  friend  who  slaps  you  on  tho  back,  and  points 
his  arguments  by  a  guil'aw.  Bough,  blusterous,  eupeptic  persons  they 
seem  to  be ;  near  relatives  of  the  bluff  sailor  of  fiction,  and  the  portwine 
drinking  squires  of  the  last  century.  All  sentimentality  is  blown  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  by  their  jovial  pooh-poohs.  A  boy  who  dislikes 
having  his  jacket  cut  to  ribands  by  a  groundash  is  a  **  milksop,"  or  a 
"  molly-coddle ;"  a  good  hiding — the  invention  of  the  epithet  uhows  a 
rudimentary  logical  dexterity — always  does  a  fellow  good ;  they  thank 
heaven  that  nil  the  nonsense  was  early  knocked  out  of  them,  and  they  wish 
to  see  it  knocked  out  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  pleasant  enough,  if 
one  wore  quite  certain  what  is  included  under  ''nouscnee."  To  guess  at 
its  meaoing,  let  us  lake  one  of  these  portly  gentlemen  in.  \m«j^\xA.\.Vi^\^.v  ^\A 
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put  liim  once  more  in  jackets.  Deal  mth  him  Hor  a  nozaeiil  M I 
treuUxl  Lis  celebratud  caplivo.  Let  him  be  what  many  bal«  ftsd  ^ 
men  have  bocn  in  their  childhood,  a  pale,  delicate  bor,  tritli  t^ 
and  epidcr  fingers,  und  a  ticu&itive  orgaiuBatkio*  Sappose  tlttt  be  la 
a  spoilt  child  at  homO|  and  phrinVs  with  narroos  terror  from  hioi 
gauge,  and  ovon  well-meant  familiarity.  A  cricket-ball  ift  aboat  m  % 
an  object  to  him  as  a  ballot,  and  he  can  no  more  handle  ab  oar  Oat 
violin.  Is  theire  a  more  piteous  object  m  the  world,  excladia^  tmmi\ 
absolute  physical  maltreatment,  than  such  a  little  wretch  kbI  4ffnlf{ 
I'liimaelf,  amidst  some  hundreds  of  lads  as  miachieTOoa  and 
|jQonkeT8»  and  mih  a  boondless  faith  in  the  "good  hiding" 
The  immediate  suffering  may  be  a  trifle ;  bat  tho  duJdzah 
aggravates  aU  his  troubles.  As  we  grow  older  we  reeemblo  the 
traveller  in  some  mythical  vehicle,  who  passed  tho  milestones  bo  npidh 
'ho  found  himself  to  be  mshing  through  a  graveyard.  Indeed^  in  ov 
the  graveyard  simile  is  only  too  dose  to  the  truth.  But  to  tb«  chiU 
year  seems  to  open  a  boundless  vista  ;  he  can  scarcely  look  Ceirwaid,*^ 
dreams,  to  the  indeHnitely  distant  day  of  liborution  from  his 
The  little  world  of  tho  bL'hool  is  fur  him  tho  luuTexse ;  and  it  mUm 
nothing  to  him  whether  he  is  condemned  to  be  a  pAiiah  for  liie,  or  lalf  If 
tho  period  of  his  childhood.  Seeing  children  grow  np  all  romtd  n  ^ 
striking  rapidity,  changing  petticoats  for  jackets,  and  jackcte  forthtnd 
coat  before  we  hare  time  to  look  round,  wo  forget  that  Time  v^  i 
galloping  with  us,  is  crawling  ^rith  them.  At  worst,  wo  say  it  is  <aij  W 
a  year  ur  two;  but  a  child's  year  is  equivalent  to  a  gcioeraCion  wAm 
adult.  And  there  is  a  yet  more  bitter  ingredient  in  the  ilifbTirfi  m^ 
bhellcy,  who  was   flogged,  bullied,  and  called  xnadnuui,  m  4 

Eton  is  said  to  have  revolted  against  the  fEiggiog  eysteu:  u  m( 

ODO  boy  in  a  thoasaad  to  whom  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  rovoU  wwild  ociae. 
The  little  vicdms  imbibe  unconsciously  the  peculiar  oodo  of  moraii^wW 
jaetiiles  their  snflerings.  They  sympathise  more  with  Lheir  tyrmaill  te 
with  themselves.  The  rough  diacLpUue  forms  their  minds  aa  mtMb^i 
affects  their  bodies.  They  are  as  much  couviuced  as  any  of  their 
that  a  boy  who  can't  row  or  play  cricket  is  imworthy  to  eamber  th« 
ho  is  nn  anomalous  creatiuo,  existing  only  ou  sufferanf. 
tion  is  a  miirkcd  feature  in  the  guuerul  ammgements  of  ace.    IV 

domestic  affections  too  are  more  nuisauces  which  ought  to  l*e  eia^Mah 
suppressed;  they  are  a  kind  of  thorn  in  tho  tlc«h,  which,  for  my«lav9 
porposea,  is   permitted  to   tempt   the   chlldtiih    nataro  inlo 
obiillitions  of  Hentimcnt;  but  to  allow  their  eusienct 
others  is  a  distinct  act  of  iudecuncy,  if  not  of  immnr 
sensitive  child  persoeutes  himself,  uvuu  when  his 
or,  at  best,  sknlks  into  corners  to  indulge  in  fcclni^-  j^-i   n 
persuaded  that  he  ought  to  bltmh   like  a  crimionl.     All   thia, 
public  school  man  will  declare,  is  a  silly  exaggeration,  ur  at  U 
a   post  generation.      The  last  statement  may  be  fireclr  admit 
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ftf>UBe,  60  far  as  I  havo  been  ahlo  to  ohscrrc,  ever  exiBU  oxcopt  in  iho  past 
tense.  Bat  cortainly  it  is  uot  a  more  fancy  picture.  There  oflod  at  a 
certain  period — not  so  far  roznoved  as  to  be  beyond  the  memory  of  personB 
still  living,  and  indeed  still  writing — to  be  a  good  many  Bnch  pariahs  as 
I  have  described,  poor  little  irugments  of  humanity,  convicted  by  school 
opinion  of  being  physically  weak  and  morally  sensitive,  kicked  contemp- 
tuously aside,  when  not  actively  bullied,  and  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves  for  their  undeniable  atrocity.  With  what  deep  envy  they  regarded 
their  robuster  companions,  and  what  a  suTpri&ing  revelation  it  was  to  them 
when  they  discovered  at  Uic  university  that  a  youth  might  be  tolerated, 
and  even  popxdar,  without  physical  prowess,  is  still  engraved  pretty  deeply 
on  somo  memories.  A  public  school  in  those  old  days  xnight  be  Paradise 
to  the  Tom  Browns,  bat  it  was  purgatory  to  the  luckless  lads  marked  oat 
for  brutality  by  the  thinness  of  their  skins.  To  them  the  suflerings  of 
poor  old  Dobbin  in  Vanittj  Fair  recall  realities  a  good  deal  more  for- 
cibly than  the  triumph  of  the  pugnacious  Brown.  Many  grave  miseries 
of  after  life  seem  light  and  transitory  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  sensi- 
tive hid  cast,  without  a  protector,  among  the  tormentors.  However,  these 
are  all  things  of  the  past ;  and  one  proof  of  it  is  that  many  of  the  aforesaid 
pariahs  applaud  the  renmants  of  the  rough  old  system.  Perhaps  it  suc- 
ceeded in  knocking  the  nonsense  out  of  them ;  or  it  may  be  that  thoy  have 
never  freed  their  minds  &om  the  old  prepossessions,  and  believe  in  the 
virtues  of  brutality  as  strenuously  as  when  they  were  its  victims.  One 
wishes,  at  times,  that  they  coald  be  made  to  taste  for  a  few  minutes  the  old 
bitterness  which  they  now  regard  so  complacontly. 

Having  once  adopted  the  theory  that  oar  public  &ch<:K}ls  are  perfect, 
there  is  of  course  no  lack  of  arguments  in  their  favom-.      Like  so  many 
other  of  oar  admirable  institutions,  they  appuur  tu  be  absurd  a  priorif 
and  &  jKisffriori  turn  out  to  be  inimitable.     Nobody  could  have  guessed 
that  an  ideal  education  would  be  provided  by  bringing  together  a  few 
bnndred  luds  and  requesting  them  to   govern  themselves.     Experience, 
howeveri  proves  triumphantly  that,  barring  a  little  brutality,  and  a  good 
deal  of  gross  ignorance,  and  some  snobbishness,  and  a  rather  low  standard 
of  morality  upon  ceriain  points,  and  much  excessive  devotion  to  athletic 
sports,  the  typicftl  schoolboy  is  as  noble  an  animal  as  could  bo  desired.   The 
proofs  of  the  proposition  are  numerous  ;  as,  in  the  first  x>hic'0(  boys  from 
private  schools  are  notoriously  worse ;  secondly,  people  are  ready  to  pay 
very  high  pricos  to  ftci]uiro  for  their  sons  this  inestimable  privilege ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greulost  Englislimen  have  boon  educated  at  such  places  and,  of 
course,  owe  their  greatness  to  their  edncation.   This  last  argument  indeed, 
verges  upon  the  audacious.    It  is  one  of  those  daring  commonplaces  which 
bring  down  the  applause  of  an  audience  ;  but  which,  when  retailed  by  m«n 
of  standing  and   ability  tempt  one  to   despair  of  the   perfectibility   of 
human  reason.      People  can  still  repeat  without  blushing  the  poor  old 
pktitade  about  the  battla  of  Waterloo  having  been  won  in  the  playing- 
fields.     Of  how  many  muddles  and  diaastera  wqiq  A^hfi  «^^  v:tHr^t  q^«^ 
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would  like  to  know,  in  the  aame  historic  ground  ?    PeriiApa  Um  USBA 
about  oar  Btatcsmon  is  even  more  astoniahing.      Pat  into  a  ibnaU  pfirf 
it  would  Beem  to  involvo  the  aesumptionB,  first,  that  Engliilk  tfalias 
are  the  best  of  all  statcsmon;  and  aecondly,  that  they  owe  their  ffta^m 
to  their  schoola.      Passing  over  the  6r8t,  which,  after  all,  c»a  bofijb 
regarded  as  a  aelf-evidont  proposition,  how  is  the    second  aMnaipIs 
established  ?     Why  should  the  surpassing  merits  of  oar  immnUble  twai 
of  statesmen  bo  ascribed  to  oar  schools  more  than  to  any  one  d  U^ 
other  causes  ?     Why  should  we  not  say  with  equal  plauaibdlity  thai  Iks 
virtues  and  taleut  arc  due  to   our  inimitable   constftntion,  to  ,  oar  hfU 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,    and  democracy,    to   oar  wtsMnH 
church,  to  our  land  laws,  to  our  religious  creed,  to  oar  fortnnate  mam 
of  races,  to  our  climate,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  or   to  William  of  Utmi 
memory,  to  the  fact  that  we  inhabit  an  ialand,  to  oar  foxha&tiflf  ai 
horscnicing,  to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  trial  by  jory,  or — for  thai  mm 
to  be  the  most  convenient  formula  for  explaining  things  in  general — Ilk 
Gulf  stream  ?  What  is  there  aller  all  which  requires  any  explanaiwa  1 1W 
govemiug  classes  in  England  prefer  certain  schools  ;  and  the  achoofe 
they  prefer  are  attended  by  Uie  governing  classeB.       The  son  ola  |<*i| 
sent  to  Eton  as  he  afterwards  goes  into  Parliament  and  is  appoiBlii  li| 
office  by  a  certaiu  natural  fitness  of  things;  and  the  puhlir  stchooltaii 
more  right  to  claim  all  his  virtues  than  any  other  of  the  loxurie*  ia 
bo  has  iudulged.     It  would  be  easy  were  such  argoments  really  good 
much,  to  construct  one  of  a  different  tendency.   Take  for  example,  fbo 
great  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox— the  very  flower  of  our  paxUamentary 
Fox  is  an  unusually  perfect  specimen  of  the  article   manafaetsiad  lA 
schools.     Unusually  beloved,  and  beloved  not  the  less  beeanse  ht  W 
some    of   the  vices  of   his  class,  eloquent,  manly,    and    vigoroas,  VB 
quick  sympathies  for  all  noble  causes,  and  a  thorongh  gentlemu  afts 
highest  sense,  ho  had  all  that  fathers  send  their  sons  to  acquire  ■!  tm 
great  schools,  though  it  is  true  that  he  had  acquired   some  lailM,  fti 
taste   for  gambling,  for  example,  a  little  too  well.      Pitt,    on   tba  oA# 
hand,  remained  all  his  life  stamped  by  the  ineffaceable  loarks  of  a  ham 
education.     A   bit  of  a  prig,   proud,   shy,   and  reserved,    and   will  i 
certain  virtue  or  prudisbncss  which  caused  some  fiue  old  CArieataiist^  b 
ridicule  him  to  the  end  of  his  days  as  a  milksop,  he  enjoyed,  Ucwtvf, 
one  signifirnnt  advantage.     Fox  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  bat  ba  aa- 
fessed   thut   he  could   never    understand   Adam  South.      Pitt,   an  tW 
contrary,  bnd  mastered  the  work  which  some  people  saem  to  praliir  lo  tW 
Bible.     Now  a  good  deal  more  is  required  for  the  making  of  a  p** 
statesman  than  a  capacity  for  lecturing  upon  the  laws  of  supply  and 
But  the  victory  which  Pitt  won  over  his  far  more  attractive  rival, 
ascribed  with  more  plausibility  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  thoi 
disciplined  intellect:  or  in  other  words,  that  ho  bad  ootb*^- 
the  scraps  of  classical  knowledge  which  then  satisfied   i 
cravings  of  schoolboys.    Starting  from  this  hint,  it  would  bo  easy  to  up» 
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ti  Ihe  most  congpicnons  defect  of  our  statesmen  is  reflected  from  Iha 
most  coDBpicaoQB  df^foct  of  the  odacatioDAl  syHteto  in  tboir  favourite 
Schools.  They  are,  it  might  be  nrged,  bononrable  and  independent  moo, 
d  by  no  means  devoid  of  certain  accompliebments.  Even  to  the  present 
day,  they  can  make  classical  qnotations  which  the  Honse  of  Commons 
always  professes  to  understand;  and  there  is  something  graceful  about  the 
old-feshioned  practice.  But  possibly  our  legislators  would  make  more 
eoberent  laws  and  our  ministers  be  better  administrators  in  matters  of 
trwtios,  if  their  intellectual  training  had  been  wider  and  more  syetomatir. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  foreigners  occasionally  say,  and  perhaps  there  in 
ODougb  plausibility  in  the  statement  to  neatrahze  the  calm  assumption  as 
to  the  obrioos  perfection  of  our  schools.  Probably,  too,  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  greatest  lights  in 
literature  hare  owed  less  than  is  snpposod  to  their  scholastic  training. 
All  that  Aiiam  Smith  leamt  at  Oxford  was  that  fellowships  produce  an  un- 
fortunate effect  npon  learning ;  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  show  that  our 
greatest  original  thinkers  hare  generally  Icamt  to  detest  the  system  of 
edocatiou  under  which  they  suffered ;  bat  perhaps  that  is  only  saying  that 
they  wore  original.  Our  greatest  poeta  would  give  much  the  same 
testimony.  Pope,  to  go  no  further  back,  was  substantially  sclf-tauyht. 
If  Gray's  tasto  was  polished  at  Eton,  it  was  polished  so  highly  that  his 
powers  of  production  were  all  but  destroyed.  Bums  had  the  good 
fortune  to  avoid  any  such  risk  of  being  quenched  by  over  culture.  What 
Cowpor  learut  at  Westminster,  he  has  told  us  for  himself,  and  his 
testimony  is  not  complimentary.  Keats  picked  up  his  cln«sical  tuste 
nobody  knows  how  ;  and  Wordsworth  was  taught  at  an  obscure  grammar- 
school.  Shelley  was  one  of  the  victims.  And  if  Byron  leamt  something  at 
Harrow,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  his  genius  there  received  more  of 
hoalthy  nourishme'nt  or  of  that  taint  which  injures  the  value  of  his  noblest 
puelry.  To  raise  any  positive  argument  on  such  facts  would  indeed  bo 
rash ;  bat  they  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are  coufrunted  by  a 
bead-roll  of  eminent  names,  which  proves  only,  if  it  proves  anything,  that 
public  schools  have  not  been  able  tu  quench  the  aspiring  genius  of  all  the 
lads  who  wore  sent  to  them. 

To  condemn  public  schools  is  indeed  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
praise  thr.m.  An  humble  outsider  cannot  profess  to  form  any  tmstworthy 
opinion  on  Fuch  matters.  Infinite  collation  of  bluebooks  and  study  of 
inspectors'  reports,  and  balancings  of  the  opinions  of  foreign  observers 
would  be  necessary  for  such  a  task.  I  am  merely  nttering  a  feeble  pro- 
test when  I  am  called  upon  to  bow  the  knee  before  a  popular  idol  of  the 
day.  Let  us  assume,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  the  mott  probable  one 
that  pubUc  schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  free  from  many  gross 
faults  by  which  they  were  once  stained,  and  that  they  succeed  in 
providing  a  very  fair  education  for  ingenuous  youth.  So  far  as  private 
observation  enables  one  to  judge,  they  produce  what  ladies  call  without 
any  suspiciun  of  irony,  verv  nice  young  men.     They  are,  as  a  rule,  ver^ 
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woU  dresfied  aud  have  Uio  manners  of  goutlomen.  They  of 
a  Btupeadous  ignorance  ;  the  average  lad  of  eighteen  who  eoom  ^l*fe| 
UmTersities  from  oar  great  places  of  education  sbowB  a  iie{ab«tf4j 
osefol  kuowlcdgOf  which  iS|  in  its  way,  u  roaU3-  impresaiTe 
His  knowledge  of  litcratnro  is  confined  not  to  Koglish  ai 
modern  Knglish  aathors,  bnt  to  the  trasbiest  kind  of  modom 
authors  ;  he  is  not  merely  ignorant  of  Bcionco,  but  igDarani  Qmk 
thing  ezistfi;  and  his  claBsical  training,  which  donbUcfloi  de«wiKili 
is  said  of  it  if  he  belongs  to  the  select  few,  amoonta,  if  he  beJo^r«1fr^' 
promiscuoua  many,  simply  to  a  blind  faculty  for  guessing  at 
equivalent  of  common  Greek  and  Latin  words.  Of  cotm«  u^n  a 
much  in  this,  for  ignoninco  of  this  kind  is  chaxaoterifitic  of  the  toraits 
cf  the  species  in  general,  and  not  to  the  public  school  lad  ill  pviifl 
Horeover,  it  is  said  by  sanguine  people  that  mattors  arc  usprorit^^' 
intellectual  training  rising  by  degrees  to  be  ndaud  as  at  least  a 
supplement  to  the  athletic.  And,  in  a  more  poaitive  acnsov  SBdiVf] 
has  geuariilly  more  ailractive  qualities.  His  oioml  sbuuSud  \i 
always  of  the  purest  aud  most  delicate  kind  ;  indeed »  it  miy  be  aei' 
the  tmc  bloom  of  innocence  has  not  nnfrequently  been  rabbod  offfc^^ 
nido  contact  of  bis  follows.  But  blill  that  mysterioad  corporals 
whatever  be  its  origin,  has  done  something  for  him,  Ue  hotf  A  fV 
conviction  that  he  ought  to  Ih>  a  gentleman;  aud  Ihoogh  Ifae 
ZDcauing  of  that  word  bo  a  little  indefinite,  it  inclodes  ntoch  On  n] 
wotUd  bo  sorry  to  lose.  The  ideal  may  not  be  the  loftieel 
but  after  all  the  cant  and  the  false  sentimentality  has  been  dtspsnaiW 
still  is  an  animal  of  whom  one  finds  it  difilcult  not  to  b«  raib«r  jnd. 
Standing  in  the  Eton  playing-fields,  one  woald  perliaps  rather  art  liA 
about  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  ask  too  curiously  vrhethtar  Iba  tniir 
would  be  equally  adapted  to  produce  the  heroes  of  somo  fhtore  Graved 
or  Bedan.  But  one  eannot  rcBist  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Thoro  ts  a  eoM 
fine  stoicism,  a  sturdy,  tough-fibred  sense  of  manly  doty,  which  SMOf  1i 
pervade  the  atmosphere ;  and,  with  all  its  eacrod  absorditios,  OM  bih 
that  lads  brought  tip  under  such  infiuonccs  have  a  chance  at  cazryiag  sslfe 
old  tradition  with  £air  credit  to  thcmHelvos  and  their  eoitntry.  Afitf  ^ 
the  old  maxim  holds  true  that  one  virtue  lies  at  the  base  of  oil  oduci 
call  it  force,  energy,  vitality,  or  manliness,  or  wbaterer  joa  please,  L!  ^ 
perhaps  a  better  chance  at  a  public  school  than  at  most  places  Pnriofi 
the  ciplanation  is  not  very  flattering.  One  think*  wimetlmev  ftst  rf 
educational  systems  are  so  bad,  that  that  system  i: 

educates  least;  and  public  schools  may  claim  great  i „. .    .^  . 

showing.  \Vhat«ver  weakness  they  may  have,  they  have  not  tlio  paatin 
defect  of  unduly  cramping  boyish  energy  and  spirit,  snd  iho  ■hwcBCsrf 
thu  defect  is  a  high  merit. 

Whether  our  schools  are  the  best  or  the  worst  of  - 
clearly  of  human  origin  and  managed  by  human  brf"'' 
particular  are  distinctly  flesh  and  blood.      The  i>  1^ 

mhn^lting  {0  thoSC  Vfho  ftt^  cVvn^XO  \!tia  o\^\>oyui^i\>OubV^2CkAX«»' 
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ifi  au  archangel  io  a  cap  aud  gown ;  but  it  has  come  bomo  with  terrible 
diBtioctneBB  to  ne\vt;papor  btudeots.  Avoiduig  all  the  wearifiomc  details, 
irluoh  have  hoeu  canvassed  beyond  all  ordinary  patiesce,  what  is  the 
moat  palpable  ontcomo  of  the  recent  scandals  '?  Two  charactcnsUo 
pocnliaritics  lie  on  the  very  enrface  of  the  public  school  system.  One 
cardinal  vice  is  that  il  may  sanction  bralality  :  one  cardinal  virtue,  that 
it  teaches  boys  to  be  gentlemen.  To  suppress  bnllying  with  an  iron  hand 
and  to  set  an  example  of  chivolroos  beaziug  should  be  therefore  the  very  first 
duties  of  a  model  schoolmaster.  Two  of  our  great  schools  have  given 
yory  pretty  illuatrationB  of  their  way,  in  which  masters  appreciate  them. 

At  Winchester  a  boy  is  accused  of  thrashing  another  unjustly  and 
excessively.  How  does  the  master  answer  the  complaint  ?  If  he  had 
s&id,  **The  boy  bos  been  thrashed ;  it  served  him  right ;  it  will  do  him  good, 
and  I  will  stick  by  the  school  di^cipUue ;  '*  or  if  he  had  said,  '*  The  case  shows 
Uiat  the  system  \h  liable  to  gross  abuse ;  the  offender  shall  he  punished, 
and  the  system  put  right/*  he  would  in  either  case,  have  taken  a  manly 
and  Intelli^ble  ground.  Unluckily  ho  did  neither ;  the  complaint 
rendered  him  hopelessly  inarticulate  ;  be  plunged  into  an  intiicate  labyrinth 
of  assertions  and  qualifications  and  explanationH^  where  capital  letters  had 
to  bo  placed  at  the  heads  of  paragraphs  to  do  duty  us  siguposts  to  the 
bowildorod  enquirer.  Nothing  bat  a  preconceived  impression  of  the 
thrice  holy  nature  of  every  traditional  usngo  desoribablc  in  classical 
slang  could  hide  it  from  men  of  ordinary  aonao.  Big  boys  ought 
not  to  have  a  right  to  thrash  Utile  boys.  That  is  the  long  and  short 
of  the  whole  matter.  Thrashings,  it  is  eaid^  do  good  sometimes  ;  so 
do  dosea  of  calomel  and  rhubarb ;  but  you  don't  allow  the  sixth  form 
to  administer  them  at  discretion  to  their  inferiors.  If  thrashings  have 
eomutimes  cured  a  boy  of  some  mean  propensity,  they  have  crashed 
the  spirits  of  some,  broken  the  constitutions  of  others,  and  made  very 
many  boys  miserable  for  years  with  the  bitter  misery  of  cliildhood.  An 
uigust  and  capricii^us  thrashing  docs  ten  times  as  much  harm  as  a  just  one 
does  good  ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  thrashing  should  not  be  delegated 
by  responsible  masters  to  boys  of  no  experience,  aod  imbued  with  a 
1»repo8ten>as  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  the  superhuman  merits  of 
tlieix  school.  Of  course  a  master  should  know  how  to  shut  his  eyes,  and 
may  be  very  properly  absorbed  in  a  Greek  play  when  a  bully  or  a  sneak 
ia  being  righteously  thrashed  for  cruelty  or  meanness.  Half  the  art  of 
govommont  consists  in  judicious  blindness  ;  nnd  the  ruler  of  a  large  public 
school  need  not  be  afraid  that  he  is  endowed  with  powers  of  superhuman 
peuelration.  Wlien  this  very  simple  rule  is  converted  into  a  solemn 
mystery,  the  inevitable  neglect  justified  on  lofty  moral  grounds,  and  the 
uninitiated  vulgar  warned  off  in  the  venerable  name  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one 
becomes  fluspicious.  Mystcrj'  should  bo  left  to  charlatans.  The  word 
con  be  too  easily  tranKUted  into  the  vernacular. 

Winchester  is  doubtless  on    excellent  school,  and   nothing  but  the 
exiatonce  of  the  public  school  superstition  could  have  ^tto-MoVt^.  NXifo-^trfy^ 
of  ao  much  good  paper  and  ink  on  so  Bmaii  %  Vo^it.    'U.xx^^,  \^<v«sx' 
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while,   shows    ua  how  the  cardinal  virtue    of  public    sebools  mtj 

Etimnlated  and  cheri^hod  by  judicioos  m&stors.     Far  be  it  frost  a 

sider  to  prououitce  a  rofih  vordic-t  on  nil  tho  ins  and  ouiB  of  tli^ 

warfare  I  For  there,  too,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  hmre  been  nrhM 

the  attempt  to  redace  the  correBpondence  to  order.     The  heed  mil 

England  have — not  inappropriately — introduced   a  new  rariety  cf 

paper  writing,  which  may  be  called  Uie  A  B  C  style.     It  is  not  qpsU* 

to  Jnnins  or  Jacob  Onmiam,  bat  it  allows  as  to   peroeire 

illastrationH  of  that  high  tone  of  personal  dignity,  that  motoal 

and  chiralrons  sense  of  honoar,  whicb  is  so  charactanstie  of  o« 

schoole.     Tho  piotare  is,  in  its  way,  quite  perfect.     We  may  gir« 

good  guess  as  to  tho  opinion  which  tho  assistant  maateni  ent«rtaia 

head,  vrithout  drawing  refined  inferences  from  conversation  whicb 

znny  not  have  been  based  npon  letters  which  may  or  maj  not 

written.     It   is   quite  enough  to  say  that  they  are    reeolred  ta 

**  loyally  "  to  their  superior.    Interpretation  is  superflnous.    Dr. 

opinion  of  his  assistants  is  equally  plain.     If  a  gentleman 

subordinates  of  sham-loyalty,  his  best  plan  is  to  shame  them  fay 

loyalty.     Dr.  Hayman  seems  to  have  taken  a  different  view, 

of  his  assistants  says,  '*  A  speech  of  mine  has  been   znisrepovtad," 

Hayman  immediately  infers  that  the  word  of  the  asaisiant  is  no(  to 

trusted.     He  acts,  in  fact,  on  the  hypothesis  that   the  gentlemaB 

whom  he  has  to  co-operate  are  as  likely  as  not  to  have  told  4 

right  falsehood.     The  govomiog  body  being  called   in  to  jad^  t 

make  up  their  minds  to  turn  Dr.  Hayman  out,  bat  ihej  are  quite  nafc 

to  insult  him.     They  declare  that  if  his  future  eondoet   reaeafate  la 

past  he  ought  to  go ;  and  they  apparently  believe — good  easy  peoidc  !— 

that  such  a  sentiment  is  likely  to  encourage  cordiality  and  nratail  «£ 

fidence  for  the  future.     The  general  result  seems  to  be  that  the  prenlM 

ointment  at  Itugby  does  not^  very  closely  resemble  the  preciooa  omtatfi 

upon  Aaron's  beard.     In  iaot,  the  moral  is  simple.     Either  Dr.  Uavae 

ought  to  be  dismissed,  or  the  masters  ought  to  be  dismissed,  or  boib  m^ 

to  be  dismissed.     If  none  of  these  plans  be  followed  it  is  highly  pnMk 

that   the   school   will   dismiss    itself.      But    at   any    rate    thai   de£a^ 

atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  cbaracterisUo  of  our  great  sebooU,  will  ks 

sadly  petnrbed.     When  we  find  such  accusations  bandied  ahoat  at  Ik 

school  which  is  remarkable  for  its  high  tone  of  honour,  what  are  «t  te 

say  ?    That  must  depend  on  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  righta  of  tbs 

undignified  squabble.     The  moral  for  mere  outsiders  will  be  in  aqrcHs; 

that  a  little  common  sense  is  urgently  needed  to  induce  tho  aathocilM  il 

our  great  schools  to  act  upon  intelligible  principles.     Everybody  vho  las 

to  deal  with  them  seems  to  be  paralysed  ;  and  the  abuses  whi«b  strib 

the  very  root  of  the  institution  cannot  l>e  uwept  away  withoot   an 

of  pressure  from  the  outside  which  is  repudiated  tut  something  profane  $1 

the  loyal  admirers  of  the  Bystem.      If  such  scandala  were   oamiEUB, 

should  want  a  very  drastic  remedy. 
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There  are  parts  of  our  earth  of  which  vr©  know  less  than  of  the  moon, 
or  fiven  of  some  of  the  planets.  The  eyes  of  the  astronomer  have  looked 
upon  the  unattainable  sammits  of  the  lunar  moantaina  ;  he  hnR  studied 
tli«  arid  wastes  which  lie  within  the  lonor  craters  ;  he  has  measured  the 
light  which  these  regions  reflect — uay,  even  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
'vrarmed  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day.  Passing  beyond 
the  mooUf  the  aetronomcr  has  studied  the  LindB  and  seas  of  a  world 
which  hafl  justly  been  termed  a  miniature  of  our  earth  ;  he  h^is  watched 
tlia  clouds  which  form  over  the  contineuta  and  oceans  of  the  planet  Mars^ 
and  arc  dissipated  even  like  oar  own  by  the  solar  rays ;  ho  has  deter- 
nuned  the  very  constituents  of  that  planet's  atmosphoro.  But  more 
than  this,  the  astronomer  has  actually  studied  the  condition  of  parts  of 
Mars,  whore  (if  analogy  can  be  tmstod)  the  very  inhabitants  of  that 
world  are  unable  to  penetrate.  The  ruddy  orb  (which  when  these  lines 
appear  will  be  shining  conspicuously  in  our  skies  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  earth's  ncighboorhood)  presents  to  the  astronomer  its  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  wastes.  He  is  able  to  watch  the  gradual  increase  of  either 
region  as  winter  prevails  alternately  over  the  northern  and  soathem 
bemiflphore  of  Mars ;  he  can  measure  their  gradual  reduction  with  the 
progress  of  the  Martial  suromer:  and  he  can  infer  &om  their  aspect  that 
even  in  the  height  of  summer  there  still  remain  ice-covered  regions  so 
•^ide  in  their  range  as  doubtless  to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  Martialists  to 
etrate  to  the  poles  of  the  globe  on  which  they  live.  So  that  where 
most  probably  no  living  creature  on  Mara  has  ever  penetrated  the  astro- 
nomer can  direct  his  survey  ;  and  questions  which  no  Martial  geographer 
ean  pretend  to  answer  the  terrestrial  astronomer  can  discuss  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  confidence.  It  is  the  same  oven  with  the  more  distant 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Despite  the  vast  spaces  which  separate  us 
from  these  orbs,  we  yet  know  much  respecting  their  physical  habitudes  ; 
aod  whereas  our  knowledge  of  our  own  earth  is  limited  by  certain  barriers 
B8  yet  unpassed,  and  probably  impassable,  there  is  no  part  of  the  surface 
of  either  of  the  giant  planets  which  has  not  come  under  the  astronomer's 

seratiny. 

These  considerations  suggest  in  turn  the  strange  thought  that  possibly 
the  nnattaincd  places  of  our  earth  have  been  viewed  by  beings  which  are 
Dot  of  this  world.   "We  Bhypouihiy,  but  we  might  almost  say  probaUy.  It 
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eeoma  in  no  degroo  onrcasonable  to  sappose  not  merely  that  IIm  Mril'i 
sister-planet  Yennsia  inhabited,  bat  that  some  creatnrea  on  VemH  pivs 
the  reasoning  powera  and  the  insight  into  the  secr&ts  of  Natmv,  ik^ 
have  eaabled  the  inhabitants  of  earth  to  study  the  orb«  which  cinb&i 
herself  around  the  sun.  If  thia  be  the  case — if  there  are  tele«oaprti  v 
Venus  as  fikilful  as  those  inhabiting  our  earth — thoy  are  able  to  tone 
questions  which  hitberlo  have  baffled  our  geographers.  They  mtr  iH 
indeed,  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  details  respecting  the  stnui&n  d 
our  continents  and  oceans.  Thoy  cannot  know,  for  iofftauee*  whetbcr^ 
region  to  which  Livingstone  has  penetrated  is,  as  he  Bappoves,  IteW 
of  the  river  we  terrustri&ls  call  tho  Xiie,  or,  as  others  stippoa*,  un  MM; 
the  head  of  the  Congo.  For  certainly  no  telescopic  powers  poMttM^  ^ 
our  astronomers  could  give  as  information  on  such  points,  if  oar 
were  interchanged  with  that  of  the  inhabitAnta  of  Ventis.  Bal 
in  Venus  can,  without  excessive  telescopic  power,  iuflortn 
whether  our  polar  regions  are  hke  the  corresponding  rogiooB 
or  whether,  as  many  geographers  Huppose,  the  Arctic  rogiona  areoco^ 
in  summer  by  an  open  ocean,  while  in  the  Antarctic  regioofl  Ikai  •  i 
large  continent. 

A  new  interest  has  recently  been  given  to  enqniriefl  re^Mtfi&g  ^ 
condition  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  by  tho  cireomslaiiea  Ikrt  ik 
expedition  of  the  Ciuiftetujer  ie  expected  to  bring  ns  infonnalioti  iwy-Mg 
tho  latter  regions,  while  application  has  been  made,  and  wiU  |irohihlt  k 
reeelvcd,  for  Oorenunent  assistance  towards  an  Arctic  expedilMa.  Vi 
propose  to  consider,  now,  some  of  the  questions  which  are 
Antarctic  research,  and  in  particular  to  discuss  the  probaliiliftf  of 
existence  of  great  continental  lands  within  the  Aotarciic  circls. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  poiute,  howvrert  we  Iists  •  in 
remarks  to  make  on  the   qncBtion  ^of  Guvenimeut  aid  Co   thti  kMs^jL 
geographical  research. 

It  should  bo  remembered  by  those  who  disoosa  this  snbjsol 
firrtt  explorations  of  tho  polar  regions  of  our  earth  hafl 
origin.  It  was  sapposed  that  by  finding  a  passage  7 
chores  of  the  American  continent,  communication  \>  l  ,..^La  aai  i^ 
Sast  Indies  would  bo  facilitated.  A  way  had  been  focuul  moDd  cV,- 
Bora,  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  storms  which  rage  in  AnlaralM  «■ 
rendered  the  route  uninviting  to  the  contcmporartae  of  Mageliaa.  tb 
.natural  supposition  iu  those  days  was,  that  voyagers  from  tha  qfm^man- 
time  northern  countries — from  England,  from  Spain  and 
from  the  Netherlands,  would  jGud  their  advantage  in  sailing 
rather  than  southwards.  Hence  the  long  and  peraistent  oftvta  nadi  l# 
discover  a  uorth-wobtoru  pansngo.  Nor  were  tho  more  diraeltr  Aretir 
To^^ages  of  Hudson  and  Kichardsou  oouducled  with  any  0U1 
pnr^MMes.  It  is  indeed  manifest,  as  any-one  will  ];  ■  —  „ti  ajofcetmni' 
irrestnal  globe,  that  a  uorth-castoro  coiirw  won:  arijr  mtmdk^ 

ft  nortb-weatem,  for  reaching  Eastern  countries  (rom  Kiuupe  ;  and  ttel  • 
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directlj'  polar  eoareo  would  be  bettor  than  cither — if  only  (fts  Hudson 
fcop^d)  fl  Ba£b  passage  might  be  found  through  the  Arctic  seas. 

Gradually,  aa  the  hope  of  finding  a  north-wofltcm  passage  available 
for  eooiinerce  died  oat,  other  circumstances  encouraged  persistence  in  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made  to  penetrate  the  regions  tying  to  the  north  of 
the  American  continent.  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  desire  to 
accompliBh  what  had  foiled  so  many ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
tkiB  desire  had  not  a  good  dual  to  do  mih  the  appeals  wMch  were  made 
fur  Government  assistance,  as  also  with  the  ready  response  of  Government 
to  those  appeals.  Nevertheless,  u  real  scientific  interest  had  become 
associated  vrith  the  search  after  a  north-west  passage.  The  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth  wus  known  tu  lie  somewhere  amid  the  dreary  archipelago, 
with  its  ice-bound  iulotd,  and  glocicr-ladon  shores,  through  which  our 
Arctic  seamen  had  so  long  attempted  to  penetrate.  There,  also,  lies  one 
of  the  northern  poIuB  of  cold  ;  while  the  configuration  of  the  isothermal 
linGs  (or  linos  of  cqunl  temperature)  in  the  neighbourhood,  shows  how 
Bomo  influence  is  at  work  carrying  relative  warmth  from  the  Atlantic  to- 
wards the  North  Polo,  and  leaving  the  regions  on  the  west  of  that  course 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  greatly  more  intense.  To  these  considera- 
tions, others  connected  with  the  whaling  trade  were  added,  though  we 
are  not  propiured  to  say  tbat  (so  far  ns  the  question  of  Government 
iatauoe  was  couceiued)  these  considerations  had  very  great  weight. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  at  a  certain  stage  iu  the  history  of 
Arctic  voyaging,  the  mere  barrou  ambition  to  attain  at  approach  the  North 
Pole  of  the  earth  was  set  in  advance  of  more  practical  considerations. 
^Ve  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  Parry's  bout  and  sledge  expedi- 
tion from  Spitzliergen  polewards,  certain  sums  of  money  were  set  aa  a 
reward  for  reaching  such  and  such  oorthern  latitudes,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  being  the  prize  for  attaining  tLo  North  Pole  itself. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  those  have  done  well  who,  during  their  recent 
discussion  of  the  subject  have  laid  stress  upon  the  scientific  value  of  the 
results  which  may  be  obtained  during  successful  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
voyages.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great  country  to  appeal  to  the  national 
honour  on  a  matter  so  insignificant  as  the  actual  approach  which  has  been 
nude  to  either  pole  of  the  earth — to  reason  that  because  England  has 
been  thus  far  fortunate,  in  that  sons  of  hers  have  made  the  nearest 
approach  an  well  to  the  Arctic  as  to  the  Antarctic  pole,  and  because  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  IJmted  States  seem  likely  to  send  their  ships  as 
near  or  nearer  to  either  pole,  thfrtforc  England  should  send  out  an  ezpe- 
ditaon  to  forestall  the  seamen  of  those  countries.  A  better  reason  should 
bo  ^vcn  for  expeditions  into  the  dangerous  polar  regions ;  and  such  a 
reason  has  been  found,  we  ihmk,  in  the  scientific  interest  and  vniue  of 
socb  Toyai^.* 

*  We  would  venture,  however,  to  tptiuk  sonu'what  varnc^rlv  in  opjvobiHmu  to  the 
attODpt  whicli  hu  bt:uu  ma<lo  in  attach  tuetcoiulo|pcal  iuiportujiix:  to  jKilor  royagcn 
in  oonxiectiun  with  solar  olcorvatioiu.    A  poraisteut  effort  hu  s^^c:nV\x  \iMSK,\i  -m»M  V^ 
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with  speeiftl  Jbroe  to 


Thig  remark  might  have  been  ap[ 
voyages  if  an  attempt  had  been  made,  Bomewhat  earlier,  to 


peaetnA« 


regions  where  Antarctic  observing  statioDS  might  hare  been 
for  wutching  the  transil  of  Yennfl  in  December  1874.     Thia 
aBtronomical  event  could  have  been  observed  witli   great  adri 
the  Antarctic  rogioos.     It  is  easy  to  show  why  this  is  the  et 
iDg  oar  earth  as  a  globe-shaped  honse,  whence  observatioDS  can  t* 
as  irom  different  rooms,  wo  see  that  in  Decomberr  vrbeo   the  tooth 
regions  are  enjo^dng  their  eummer — or,  in  other  word8»  are  taiaad 
wards — the  Antarctic  regions  are  very  soitabte  lower  roowui,  aa  it  «m» 
observing  Venus  crossing  the    sna.     It  ls»   as  saan  £rom  these 
regions,  that  she  will  seem  to  traverse  the  smi  along  the  higheet 
Now  the  determination  of  the  sun's  distance,  by  observations  of  \aa 
transitf  depends  wholly  on  getting  ([.)  as  hhfh  a  view,  and  (iL)  mA 
view  of  the  planet  as  possible,  and  noting  the  diflTereni  effects  tha* 
ceived.    Astronomers  are  going  as  fur  north  as  they  can — indeed,  tfa^i 
going  to  stations  which,  as  seen  from  the  son  at  the  time,  woold 
be  at  the  very  top  of  our  terre&tnal  house — but  they  are  not  0Dtt( 
occupy  the  lowest  rooms.     They  will  go  no  nearer  than  Kergoeka  htd^ 
—if  so  near ;  for*  by  an  unfortonate  mistake,  it  was  announced 


r<how  that,  by  the  staily  of  tbe  snn,  an  answer  mnj  be  j^^-cn  to  tb«  loop-i 
lion  whether  the  weather  can  be  pirdictcd  ;  iind  awertione  harr  becti  roy 
mailo  HA  to  Bace«aw8  alreucly  nt'hieved  in  thi>(  inquiry.  It  c&nnot  be  toe  0it^J 
inn!<te<l  Ihat  there  is  notliiug  to  encoam^  thi  hope  of  ancti  Aocr^as,  or  rvlWv,  M 
tlicrc  in  CVCT7  reason  tu  (eel  asHiired  that  utt  success  coo  be  obtained,  li  Im  tai 
slum-D.  inileed,  that  in  n  certain  subtle  way,  and  by  no  means  to  an  importaat  4*C^ 
minfall  is  Qft-sociated  with  the  prat  cycle  of  froltir  spot  rhangrs.  It  Laa  aUa  ^ 
shown  that  prohably  the  hnrricatirs  of  tropical  regions  am  frmirwhilt  tncm  o^manm 
dorinR  the  )>eriods  of  (pvot  ftolnr  distarbance  than  at  other  tiruea.  MofroTcr,  WM* 
trial  niugnetiexl  cliMturbauces  are  coouected  with  Kolar  •liktarb«itor«,  and  mtt  kauva  ki> 
bo  mora  iiurnorouij  during  periods  of  sao-^pot  freqaency  tbao  at  other  rimra  T^> 
connection  should  thus  have  been  traced  between  terrestrial  |ihcDOfDaiM  aad  iLa  wtf 
marked  of  all  the  nrUc  changes  afferting  the  sun's  >iurfAee  in  not  ■arpclfliiic.  Bal 
so  far  in  the  cirrtimstance  from  eneonrajnng  the  hope  to  which  wc  hare  rmSurtA,  ikst 
it  is  altogether  diseoura^dnR,  and  iudee*!  seems  to  uef^^mliTO  abaolalrly  all  Iw^i  U 
sncccBs  in  fomiint;  any  weatlier  pre&ages  from  the  study  of  the  san'a  wurbte*.  FarW 
it  notit-cd,  that  not  one  of  tbcHc  effects  gives  oa  any  abiolnte  iuformatioci  m  U»  ^ 
wcutlur,  either  as  rrifpeetA  rainfall,  wind,  or  mognctical  phetiomena.  Wo  on^  ^"^ 
thfit  pmbalily  there  will  be  more  or  les.?  rainfall  with  certain  windn,  a  greater  ai 
annual  numlfcr  of  hurricanct*,  and  on  excels  of  magnetical  actirlty  on  ib« 
Such  information  is  all  but  valueless,  and  yet  it  is  all  we  have  obCahunl  tj\jm  ^ 
moat  striking  of  solar  phenomena.  How  utterly  hopeleK»  then,  must  it  t«  lu  asjM 
nwalta  of  value  from  the  stndy  of  aoUr  details  reUtlrely  qoilo  insifnlflcaat  W« 
venture  to  ^penV  stnmgly  on  this  point.  It  is  known  that  G«>rvr»Bi«Ql  has  )■■■ 
singularly  liWral  in  afTorrling  aid  to  researehes  proniixiug  rvmil^N  **t  n^fi 
importance.     Ten  thousand  jKiunds  per  annum  have  long  been  ! 

based  on  hopes  of  the  sort,  omU  in  the  opinion  of  those  beat  ^^■ w.  ^ 

reaalts  have  had  no  m^ientitie  value  whatever.  Ncitlu-r  our  ffleu  ttf  mdttt 
goTemment  ran  well  afford  to  rqicat  the  experiment  whore  the  duiacce  oTi 
even  mon  hopelessly  chimerical 
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ago  thai  in  1B7-1  it  would  he  asoloss,  owing  to  ccrtAin  effects 
ding  OD  tho  earth's  roiatioD,  to  visit  any  Antarctic  station!? ;  and,  as 
matter  of  fact,  Antarctic  voyages  were  deferred  tintil  the  approach  of  the 
ansit  of  1682,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  circumstances  would  be 
ore  Bnitftble.  Throo  years  ago  gcograpliers  and  Arctic  seamen  were 
vitt'd  to  prepare  for  Toyages  in  anticipation  of  the  latter  transit  (for  it 
be  understood  that  several  years  are  required  for  suitable  prepara- 
)(  wheOy  to  the  astonishment  of  the  astronomical  world,  it  was 
vered,  that  whereas  observations  at  Antarctic  stations  in  187-1  would 
been  highly  adrantageous,  such  obsorvationB  in  188'2  would  scarcely 
ve  the  slightest  chance  of  sncccss.  The  preparations,  therefore,  for 
observing  the  latter  transit  were  countermanded  ;  but  though  the  discovery 
came  in  good  time  to  save  Eogbuid  &om  the  discredit  of  undertaking 
dangerous  expeditions  on  tho  strength  of  erroneous  calculations,  it  was 
too  late  for  utilising  Antarctic  stations  during  the  transit  of  1874. 

Nevertheless  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  interest  attaches  to 
Antarctic  exploration,  especially  since  it  has  been  decided  that  a  govern- 
ment expedition  shall  devoU  some  of  its  energies  to  reseurches  upon  thtf 
borders  of  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  general  instructions  to  this  efi'ect 
are  contained  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Circum- 
navigation Committee  of  the  Royal  Society :  "  It  is  recommended  .... 
to  pass  ....  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ; 
thence  by  tlie  Marian  Islaodsr  the  Crozets,  and  Kergnelen  Land,  to 
Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  going  southwards^  en  routft  opposite  tho 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  near  as  may  be  with  convenience  and  safety 
to  the  southern  ice-barrier.  .  .  ,  This  route  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
examining  ....  the  specially  interesting  fauna  of  the  Antarctic  sea. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  Marion 
Isbinda,  the  Crozets,  Eerguelen  Land,  and  new  groups  of  islands  which 
may  possibly  be  met  with  in  the  region  to  the  south-east  of  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  Probably  investigations  in  these  latitudes  may  be  difficult : 
it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  marine  fauna  of  these  regions 
IS  nearly  unknown ;  that  it  must  bear  an  interesting  relation  to  the  fauna 
of  high  northern  latitudes ;  that  the  region  is  inaccessible,  except  under 

Kh  circumslancea  as  the  present ;  and  that  every  addition  to  our  know- 
ge  of  it  will  be  of  value."  We  find,  also,  among  the  suggested 
physical  observations,  the  remark  that  "  it  is  in  the  Southern  Ocean  that 
the  study  of  ocean  tcmperatnres,  at  different  depths,  is  expected  to  afford 
the  most  important  results,  and  it  should  there  be  systematically  pro- 
secuted. The  great  ico-barrier  should  be  approached  as  nearly  as  may 
be  deemed  suitable,  in  a  meridian  nearly  corresponding  to  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  three  great  soathem  oceans — soy  to  the  south  of  Kerguelcn 
Land — and  a  line  of  soundings  should  be  carried  north  and  south  as 
nearly  as  may  be."  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  observations  of 
meteorological  and  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  sonthem  seas  will  not  be 
neglected. 


^  -  -  -  -    --^  .   —   11 

forms  the  backbone  of  South  Amencm  is  coniiDued  tuider  mi 
agAiB  in  the  South  Shetland  Isles  and  Qraham^s  Xjand,  woo]4  ad 
altogethor  probable  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  coipcidgaw 
importance  that  the  mountains  Been  bv  Ross  on  the  oUier  aU 
Antarctic  Circle — Mounts  fiabine»  Crozier,  Erebus,  aod  Bow- 
chain  tending  in  the  same  direction.  But  although  wo  caigbi  tk 
to  regard  the  AntarcUo  regions  as  forming  a  great  oentnl  t 
elevation,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  region  is  of  the  aaS 
table  land. 

AJet<3orological  considerations  have  been  nrgod  by  Maniyfort 
of  Antarctic  lands  in  large  masses,  '*  relieved  bv  high  monntaJTU 
peaks,"  He  considers  th:it  it  is  to  such  moantalna  (perfornuag 
of  oondensers)  that  the  steady  flow  of  "brave  "  wiods  towards  t 
Pole'is  to  be  ascribed.  "  Mountain  masses/*  he  sajB,  **app« 
form  in  the  chambei's  of  the  upper  air  the  office  which  the  jl 
water  dischargus  for  the  exhausted  steam  iu  the  condeu«t«r  of  a 
The  presence  of  land,  therefore,  not  water,  about  this  90« 
stopping-plaoo  is  suggested."  And  he  attaches  cousidcrahla  i 
this  connection,  to  tbo  circumRtance  that  the  borometrie  pream 
gularly  low  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean.* — as  though  then  i 
the  vortex  of  a  mighty  but  steady  whirlwind.  "  We  may  cooiim 
whole  system  of  '  brave  west  winds/ circulating  io  the  Autarettt 
in  the  light  of  an  ererloAting  cyclone  on  a  gigontio  acale — Iha 
continent  in  its  vortex — about  which  the  wind  in  the  great  atxM 
oceim  all  round  the  world,  fiom  the  pole  to  the  oA^o  of  th«  call 
Capricorn,  is  revolving  in  spiral  curves,  continually  going  with  tl 
of  a  watch,  and  twisting  from  right  to  left."  However,  it  wotti 
safe  to  base  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic  contineut  on  Bp«icvi]atiott 
these.     And  still  less  can  we  assume  with  Maury  that  Aotareli«: 
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There  la  no  reason  for  supposing  that  active  volcanoes  have  any 
[ol  oetion  in  determining  atmospheric  roUtione.  Capt.  Maory  soggests 
it  we  may,  "  withont  transcending  the  limits  of  legitimate  Bpocniation. 
DTestthonneipIored  Antarctic  land  with  nnmeroas  and  active  volcanoes," 
ind  this  certainly  may  be  granted,  for  two  volcanoes  (one  in  action)  have 
Men  seen  there.  Bat  it  would  be  ansafe  to  infer  that  each  volcanoes  are 
*  Boarces  of  dynamical  force  gufBcient  to  giro  that  freshness  and  rigor 
to  the  atmospherical  circnlations,  which  observations  have  abundantly 
shown  to  be  peculiar  to  the  soathem  hemispheTO.**  Volcanoes  woald 
BMd  to  be  80  nnmerons  and  so  active,  in  order  to  produce  the  imagined 
Dfiect,  that  the  whole  southern  continent  would  be  aglow  hke  a  gigantic 
fnmace.  A  hundred  Etnas  would  not  produce  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
in-draught  which  Maury  ascribes  to  Antarctic  Tolcanoos.  Assuredly,  we 
nnay  say  with  Maury,  but  more  significantly,  that  "  volcanoes  are  not  a 
meteorological  necessity.'*  "We  cannot  say  that  they  are/'  he  proceeds 
"*yet  the  force  and  regularity  of  the  winds  remind  us  that  their  presence 
iiore  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  known  laws.'*  He  believes,  in  fact, 
that  the  steady  winds  may  be  partly  formed  as  an  indraught  feeding 
volcanic  fires.  It  is  as  well  to  remember,  when  ideas  so  wild  are  mooted, 
that,  as  Maury  himself  remarks,  **  we  know,  ocularly,  but  httle  more  of 
the  topographical  features  of  Antarctic  regions  than  we  do  of  those  of  one 
of  the  planets."  "If  they  be  continental,"  as  he  proceeds,  '*  we  may 
indeed,  without  any  nnwarrantablo  stretch  of  the  imagination,  relieve  the 
bee  of  nature  there  with  snow-clad  mountains,  and  diversify  the  land- 
scape with  flaming  volcanoes  ;'*  but  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  a 
vrork  of  imagination,  not  a  theory  which  can  be  insisted  npon  as  though 
Lt  represented  a  geographical  fact. 

While  on  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  very 
striking  passage  from  a  letter  by  Capt.  Howes  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
because,  although  it  relates  in  reahty  to  the  phenomena  of  an  Aurora 
Australis,  it  presents  a  scene  such  as  we  might  conceive  to  accord  with 
the  conception  of  an  Antarctic  region  covered  with  volcanoes  whose  com- 
iiined  actioQ  made  the  whole  continent  at  times  as  one  vast  furnace. 
\part  from  fancies  such  as  these,  the  description  is  fall  of  interest: — *'  At 
ftbout  half-past  one,"  he  says,  *'  on  the  second  of  last  September,  the  rare 
phenomenon  of  the  Aurora  Australis  manifested  itself  in  a  most  magniUcent 
manner.  Oar  ship  was  oflf  Cape  Horn,  in  a  violent  gale,  plunging 
furioaaly  into  a  heavy  sea,  flooding  her  decks,  and  sometimes  burying  her 
whole  bows  beneath  the  waves.  The  heavens  were  as  black  as  death  ; 
aot  a  star  was  to  be  Been  when  the  brilliant  spectacle  first  appeared.  I 
minot  describe  the  awful  grauJour  of  the  scene  ;  the  heavens  gradually 
'hiuiged  from  inorky  blnckiieBS  till  they  became  like  livid  fire,  reflecting  a 
lurid,  glowing  brilliancy  over  everything.  Tbe  ocean  appeared  like  a  sea 
>f  vermilion  l&shed  into  fury  by  the  storm  ;  the  waves,  dashing  furiously 
>ver  our  Bide,  evor  and  anon  nisbed  to  leewani  in  crimson  torrents.  Oar 
whole  ship — sails,  spars,  and  hU — s«emed  to  partake  of  the  same  nLdd.*^ 
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^linos.  They  wero  as  if  lighted  up  hy  soxuo  terrible  e6&0AgtititfL  Tu^ 
all  togotbor,  the  howling,  ehncking  storm,  tLe  noble  ship  ptox^oite 
lessly  beneath  the  crim sou  crested  waves,  the  forioas  flqiuIU  of ULm^ 
and  sleet  driving  over  the  vessel  and  falling  to  leeward  in  nMj  A^n 
the  mysterious  balls  of  electric  fire  resting  on  oar  mast- beads,  jariin 
etc.,  and  above  all  the  awful  snblimity  of  the  beaTanfiy  Ibrottp  oa 
comacations  of  anvoral  light  would  often  shoot  in  spiral  streeks  4iild 
meteoric  brilliancy,  altogother  presented  a  scene  of  grandeor  aai  nttsf 
inrpassing  the  wildest  dreams  of  fancy/* 

The  enormous  icebergs  which  come  &om  oat  the  AslarctieManpa 
interestiBg  conclusions  respecting  regions  as  jot  unoxplorcd.  Thk  villi 
understood  when  it  ia  remembered  that  nil  the  larger  and  loAier  irihf 
have  in  reality  had  their  origin  in  vast  glaciers.  Vast  mmwa  id 
formed,  indeed,  in  the  open  sea.  Each  winter  the  seas  which  haTo 
daring  the  summer  months  (December,  January,  and  Febroary)*!* 
over  with  ico  of  enormous  thickness,  and  when  somnacr  returns  tfaa  i 
thus  formed  are  broken  up,  and  the  fragments,  borne  agaiort  asb 
during  storms,  become  piled  into  gigantic  masses.  Bat  the 
thus  formed,  yast  though  they  bo,  arc  far  exceeded  in  magnitudf  ^ 
true  icebergs.  "  Among  the  drifting  masses  of  flatsea-ica,"  aay« 
*'  vaster  masses  sail  which  spring  from  a  totally  different  seam. 
are  the  icebergs  of  the  polar  seas.  They  rise  sometimes  to  an 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water,  while  the  height  of  ico 
about  Bevon  times  that  seen  above."  *'  What  is  their  origin?"  btf 
eeeds,  speaking  of  those  met  with  in  the  northern  seas.  *' Tbi  indf 
glaciers.  From  the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  indarated  asiyitrfii 
into  the  valleys,  and  fill  them  with  ice.  The  glaeiecs  thus  forxaid  i^ 
like  the  Swiss  ones,  incessantly  downwards.  But  the  Arotie  glaeico  t^ 
the  sea,  and  ent^r  it.  often  ploughing  up  its  bottom  into 
moraines.  Undermined  by  the  lapping  of  the  waves,  and  unable  lo 
the  strain  imposed  by  their  own  weight,  they  break  ocroaa,  and 
vast  masses  into  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  mn  agreond  on  th« 
shores,  and  often  maintain  themselves  for  years.  Otbera 
finally  dissolved  in  the  warm  waters  of  the  ocean." 

Now,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Antarctic  ieebecy  ar* 
and  more  numcrons  than  those  formed  in  Arctio  seas.  Mow  hufa 
last  are,  will  be  understood  from  the  instance  referred  to  by  TyoialL 
ivho,  citing  Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  describes  an  Arotie  iceberg  SfiO  M 
high,  and  aground  in  500  feet  of  water.  But  Cf4)taLn  Manry 
Antarctic  icebergs  in  the  open  sea,  hundreds  of  feet  high  and  ^'  mte 
extent.*'  *'  The  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  this  globe  on  the  polar 
of  fifly-fivo  degrees  sonth  Latitude  is  never  free  from  iceberga,*'  he 
**  thoy  ore  formed  in  all  parts  of  it  all  the  year  round.  I 
countered  them  myself  as  high  as  the  parallel  of  thirty-"'^  -  '^  '^  'rrpcai 
and  navigators  on  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  i  \l 

and  from  Melboomo  to  Cape  Hors»  aoattely  orer  TenUiru,  iuMpi 
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kg  Cape  Horn,  to  go  on  tho  polar  side  of  fifty-five  degrees.'*  As  he 
\j  remarks,  "  the  nursery  for  the  bergs  to  fill  such  a  field  must  be  an 
nmnense  one ;  sncb  a  nursery  cannot  be  on  the  sea,  for  icebergs  require 
to  bo  fastened  firmly  to  the  shoro  until  thoy  attain  fall  size.  They, 
therefore,  in  their  mute  way,  are  loud  with  evidence  in  favour  of  Ant- 
arctic sbore-linea  of  great  extent,  of  deep  bays  where  they  may  bo 
formed,  and  of  loRy  cliffs  whence  they  may  be  launched." 

It  is  romarkablej  however,  that  Manry  fails  to  notice  that  the  evidence 
of  these  enormous  icebergs  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  Antarctic 
eocntinent,  or  is,  nt  least,  by  no  means  in  favour  of  that  theory.  It  might 
at  once  be  objected,  indeed,  to  the  inforencee  derived  by  Maury  from  the 
Antarctic  icebergs,  that  eimilar  reasoning  would  show  the  unknown  parts 
of  the  Arctic  regions  to  be  mainly  occupied  by  land-masses.  But,  apart 
from  this,  all  that  we  kuow  of  glaciers  teaches  us  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  they  are  formed  only  in  regions  whore  vast  mountain  ranges  exist,  and 
where  the  lower  levels  are  reached  by  ravines  and  valleys  gradually 
diminishing  in  slope  as  they  descend.  Now,  wherever  this  is  the  contour 
of  the  land,  we  have  in  the  surrounding  regions  one  or  other  of  the  three 
following  conditions: — either  (i.),  flat  land  regions  around  the  base  of  the 
mountain  ranges ;  or  (ii.),  inland  seas  upon  which  the  valleys  debouch; 
or  (ili.)i  wa^  lastly,  open  sea,  in  which  the  mountain  ranges  form  islands  or 
pinnacles  complicated  in  figure.  It  is  clear  thai  only  the  third  of  these 
formations  corresponds  to  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  AntarcUo  ice- 
bergs. There  must  bo  a  communication  between  Antarctic  seas  and  the 
mountain-slopes  of  Antarctic  lands,  and  this  communication  must  he  by 
'long  and  deep  valleys,  descending  to  fiords,  bays,  and  gulfs.  It  is  thus  as 
certain  as  such  a  matter  can  bo  until  the  eye  of  man  has  actually  rested 
on  these  regions,  that  the  Antarctic  shores  are  oxtremoly  irregular ;  and 
it  seems  altogether  more  probable  that  the  land-masses  of  Antarctic 
regions  consist  of  a  number  of  large  islands  like  tho.se  in  tlio  seas  to  the 
north  of  America,  than  that  there  is  a  great  continental  region,  broken 
along  lis  border,  like  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  into  bays  and  fiords. 

Ent,  strangely  enougji,  Captain  Maury  actually  recognises  the  necessity 
for  a  suitable  region  within  which  the  icebergs  are  to  bo  formed,  but 
g6ems  to  feel  bound  (by  the  opinion  of  geographers  respecting  the  un- 
known Antarctic  regions)  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  such  a  region 
with  the  theory  of  a  great  Antarctic  continent.  "  Fiords,  deep  bays,  and 
eapaciouB  gulfs  loom  up,"  he  tells  us,  *'  before  the  imagination,  reminding 
itfl  to  ask  the  question,  Is  there  not  embosomed  in  the  Antarctic  continent 
a  Mediterranean,  the  shores  of  which  ore  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
the  launching  of  icebergs  of  tremendous  size  ?  and  is  not  the  entrance  to 
this  sea  near  the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  perhaps  to  the  west  of  it  ?  '* 
Bat  the  coudition  of  the  Antarctic  seas  will  not  permit  us  to  adopt  such  a 
Tiew  of  the  origin  of  southern  icebergs.  Even  if  the  imagined  Antarctic 
Heditorronean  were  oot  icebound,  it  would  be  snfficiently  difiicult  to  con- 
eeive  that  tbn  glaciers  formed  around  its  ehoree  would  pass  oat  in  stately 
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procession  throu{;b  the  imagined  str&iU  south  and  wmI  of  Oifc 
How  Bbonld  currents  sufficiently  strong  be  generated  to  hczr  Ibeai 
mafises  away  ?     How  could  collisions,   blocking    Qp    Uto   noQtK 
strait  often  for  mouths  together,  be  avoided  ?    And  wh«a  the  coi 
tion  is  added  that  on  Antarctic  Mediterranean  woold  almofit 
frozen  nrer,  the  \rhole  year  throngh,  the  theory  thut  it  ia  within 
sea  that  Antarctic  glaciers  are  formed  becomes,  in  oar  opauoa, 
Qutenable.     If  snob  a  sea  exists,  it  must  be  blocked  up  with  im  Im 
pletely  for  any  considerable  movements  to  take  place  irithin  it    £iail| 
glaciers  on  its  borders  must  be  nnilko  the  glaciers  known  to  tu, 
the  downwai'd   motion  of  the   ico-massos   composing   them  msudfelftl 
chocked  by  the  resistance  of  maBsca  already  acciunnlated,  a«  to  be 
perceptible  even  in  long  periods  of  time. 

If  we  considered  the  nature  of  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  partiraUri?! 
circumstance  that  the  Antarctic  summer  is  far  colder  than  CImImI 
summer,  it  will  appear  most  probable  that  within  the  Anttrrtie 
hmd  and  water  are  so  distributed  that,  while  the  afaore-linc*  ar«  ei  fiA] 
extent,  there  is  very  free  comTnanicstion  with  the  open  Antarctic  Oa&| 
In  otber  words,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conrlnde  that  Ihore  an  nxajluf 
islands  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  that  these  islands  are  sopanLkJha 
each  other  by  wide  passages,  and  not  by  straits  readily  blocked  op  iW 
encumbered  ^ritb  ice  in  snch  sort  as  to  impede  the  out-ward  pMMfid 
tbe  great  icebergs.  And  nothing  which  has  been  aaeertained  by  Afltvi^ 
Toyagors  is  opposed  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  indeed  very  caay  te  k£, 
into  the  mistake  of  inferring  otherwise  from  the  stody  of 
chart  of  tbe  Antarctic  Boas.  If,  for  example,  wo  look  at  the  Am 
Maury's  Phijftatl  (trof/rnphtf  of  (he  Sett,  we  are  apt  to  inwija* 
the  boundary-line  indicating  tbo  limits  of  Antarctic  exp.V  ,j 

);to  the  existence   of  a  conlinuoas  barrier  of  ice,   the   aJ-..:. 
defence,  as  it  were,  behind  which  lies  as  continuous  a  tan 
cipitons  shore-line.     Bat  a  very  shgbt  stndy  of  the  tccorda  of 
voyages  will  snfiice  to  show  how  orroueous  is  such  an  im] 
find  that  long  before  coast-tines  bare  been  seen,  the  haxdjr  xoyitfftn 
found  themselves  impeded  and  often  surrounded  by  maasef  uf 
ice.     1i\''ilkes,  Ross,  and  d'Urville,  when  struggling  to  advance 
the  southern  polo,  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  retreat  withtrot  •ncaf 
any  signs  of  land.     Land  has  not  been  seoo,  indeed,   along  n'<  f'    \^•- 

^e-sixtb  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  Antarctic  barrier,  and  it  ha« 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Land  that  a  contlnnoaa  eod^a  hh^t  :' 
uuy  cousiderable  extent  has  been  discovered.  Wliorever  land  ha«  t««fl 
seen,  it  has  been  mountainous  and  rugged — a  cirram^tance  whi<lt  4^ 
l^ta  great  irregularity  of  outline  in  tbe  land-regions,  nn  *  *i-  >  ^}A 
ynibability  that  these  regions  are  broken  up  into  isUnda  re^ 
in  ttio  north-polar  boos. 

Certainly,  there  is  much  in  what  has  been  leaitiod  or  may  \m  udscni 
respecting  the  Antarctic  regions,  to  snggest  the  wish  that  fuilte-  a- 
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plorfttiotis  mny  ono  day  be  anderiaken.  Whon  wo  coobider  -what  had 
been  done  \vitli  sniliug  slups,  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  with 
steam-ships  suitably  cODatnicted,  thu  Antarctic  soae  might  be  sncceas- 
faUy  explored.  AVu  would  not  encourage  the  idle  ambltioa  to  penciratfi 
so  many  milea  iorther  southward  than  has  hitherto  been  found  practicable. 
But  there  are  many  and  le^itlmuto  considerations  in  favour  of  further 
exploration.  "  ^Yithin  the  pcriphory  of  the  Antarctic  circle/'  says 
Captain  Maury,  "  is  included  an  area  equal  in  cstont  to  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  land  surface  of  our  planet.  Most  of  this  immense  aica  is 
as  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  the  interior  of  ono  of 
Jupiter's  satellites.  AVith  Lho  appliances  of  steam  to  aid  ufi,  with  the 
lights  (if  science  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  world  to 
permit  such  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  any  longer  to  remain  unexplored. 
For  the  last  200  years,  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  a  theatre  for  explora- 
tion ;  but  as  for  the  Antarctic  no  expedition  has  attempted  to  make  any 
portutent  exploration,  or  even  to  wuiter  there.*     England,  through  Cook 


•  Wc  caijuot  refruin  from  teaching  here  once  ngain  on  the  unfortuna.t«  circani'- 
stanccs  rcIaUrc  to  the  tmusits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  IS82,  because  rot  only  astronomy 
but  gcoi^Tafihy  Dujt  sniTcr  ecriously  from  tlicin.  When  vrc  consider  -vrhat  was  nlx)at 
to  be  nndcrlnken  for  the  tmnait  nf  1683,  imtl  how  Bmall  was  tlio  promise  of  natro- 
ncintcal  ret>Q]t«,  even  under  the  [ni^pprchcnxions  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  aee 
Jii'W  much  rnlg^hi  bare  bcou  bucurud  (even  Utforc  thii  present  time)  if  the  more  abun- 
fUnt  promise  of  the  earlier  tnuifrit  fand  licca  nc  'gained  in  due  time.  In  18Sa  there 
ai«  only  two  AntArctic  stations  to  be  thonght  of  for  a  moment,  and  at  one  of  these 
the  BOD  will  lie  only  fonr  dcjfrccs  or  so  above  the  horiiton  at  the  moment  when  Venus 
enters  on  llic  sun's  fnco,  while  at  the  other  the  snn  will  only  bo  seven  degrees  nbore  the 
horizon  at  tlmttimc.  Tbclcnsthiuc  near  the  horizon,  or  tlieexisteucc  of  muuntainsof 
modcrutc  elevation  lying  on  the  Honth  of  the  Hclected  station  (and  it  is  suspvcted  that 
lufty  muuntuiiis  exist  in  Umt  dirvction)  would  render  the  observations  futile.  In  1874, 
on  the  contrur)*,  thoie  will  be  a  high  sun  at  thrcu  or  four  Aiitupctic  stations,  and  every 
circumBt.in<c  would  tend  to  make  the  observations  succcssftdand  uscfnl.  It  has  crcn 
ItecM  said,  by  one  well  quniilWl  to  express  an  opinion — to  wit,  by  Commander  Davis, 
Vkho  firc'in>itR.nicd  Sir  Jamc«  Ho&a  in  his  southern  vo3'ogc8,  and  had  him»clf  landed  at 

of  the  f^tntioosi^npgrsted — thnt  the  meteorological  chances  ofohsening  the  transit 
Hild  Itf  ;!rcafhj  niure  j'avnurafjU  in  this  Antoivtic  station  than  ut  Kfrguelcn'a  J^nd. 
He  eonsitlr.rs,  nUo,  that  there  wonld  be  no  difTicully  whaicvcr  in  n^ntn  effecting  a 
laudint;  at  the  same  place,  vi/..  on  Poiscssiun  lilond,  olF  the  eonsL  of  South  Victoria, 
ia  latitude  £cvcnty-two  deereeH  south  ;  and  that,  with  y;ood  bat»,  a  party  '*oould  pass 
tiie  winter  very  romfortjtbly,  and  wnuhl  have  a  plea^utit  prospoct  btfore  tlicm  and 
plenty  ot  prn^uiua  to  live  on."  Bat  to  have  secured  the  forwarding  of  such  an  expe- 
fUtiun  the  attention  of  f^ovcmmcnt  ahotild  hnve  l>een  directed  to  the  matter  as  long; 
befop.'  the  tniufMl  of  1674,  a»  in  the  aetuni  ca^o  the  transit  of  1862  was  anticipated 
(that  li^  in  JSfiS,  or  thcrcabonts).  Unfortunately,  however,  even  ut  that  very  time,  the 
mistake  we  have  rcforrcd  to  led  to  the  reitcrntod  asaortioo  that  the  transit  of  1SS3 
WW  alone  worth  obHcrvin^  at  Antarctic  stations;  and  again  in  1808  the  ituitemout 
was  rcf fated,  that  the  method  for  which  Antarctic  voyages  wouM  alone  bo  made 
**  foils  totJilly  for  the  truuMt  of  \Ki"  {Mpnlhii/  JVuticrM  of  tfie  Itoyal  Aitronomical 
S'(*ehtpf  vol.  xxlx.  p.  33).  It  is  now  admitted  that  this  wai  an  ovcr-haaty  inference. 
but  the  admi»iou  comes  t<»o  late.  To  ofuervt  the  Transit  of  JJectmfirr  8,  IS74.  mc- 
ctwwfuHy  in  tfi«  Antarctic  rrgiont,  FttttCKKion  Islanti  thoutit  be  occvpird  in  January 
1874  at  the  iatett,  tiy  a  parly  provided  wiOt  tJte  mra/M  ti/\itintmnif  thtrt  (t/tc  winter 
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and  Robs  ;  Russia,  throogh  BiUingefaaxtMn ;  FVaoco,  throQgli  2>Tn9i; 
And  the  United  States,  throagb  Wilkes,  have  sent  expediUou  io^ 
Sonth  8oa.  They  sighted  and  f;nilcd  along  tho  icy  bturiory  baft  MM  4 
them  spent  the  winter,  or  essayed  to  tr&vol  across  and  look  betforf  At 
first  impediment.  The  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  to  es^kn 
tmknown  sons,  have  contributed  la^goly  to  the  stock  of  bnmaii  kai»> 
ledge,  and  they  haye  added  renown  to  nations,  Instre  to  diadems.  %nitt 
are  not  all  for  war.  Peace  has  its  ccnqncsts,  i?cience  Ob  gloHoi ;  ttl  il 
navy  can  boast  of  brighter  honours  than  those  which  bavo  been  pt^Md 
in  the  fields  of  geographical  exploration  or  physical  research.** 

It  doc8  not  appear  that  Antarctic  voyages  would  be  aUended  «A  l|f 
exccssiro  degree  of  danger.  No  ship  has  hitherto  been  kwl*  we  Mm 
in  explorations  beyond  the  Antarctic  circle.  It  may  be  said^  mdcel,  flii 
Buoh  attempts  are  rather  ardnoas  than  dangerous^  It  may  exen  b*  tol 
that  the  Antarctic  barriers  are  impenetrable ;  bat  this  has  ceilaii^  lit 
as  yet  been  demonstrated.  And  it  is  far  from  being  improl)Ah)e  flat  # 
success  conld  be  achieved,  an  important  field  of  conunereial  tdm^m 
vould  be  opened.  The  Antarctic  regions  ane  not  mere  desert  M^ 
The  seamen  under  Ross  fonnd  Possession  Island  corarod  by  pi^w 
standing  in  ranks  like  soldiers,  and  too  little  familiar  •with  the  m^  4 
man  to  attempt  escape.  More  valnable  auimaU  lire  and  tbrirtt,  hoW<e^ 
in  Antarctic  seas.  Whales  and  seals  exist  there  in  abnndance;  nj,  ■ 
Captain  Maury  has  well  remarked,  '*  of  aD  tho  indaslrial  pursuits  of  tti 
Eea,  the  whale  fishery  is  the  most  valuable.**  In  Arctic  fiabenes,  tetiAl 
ns,  throe  thousand  American  vossels  are  engaged,  and  *'  If  to  tbiM  W 
add  tho  Batch,  French,  and  English,  we  shall  hare  a  grand  total  ol  f«^ 
haps  not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand,  of  all  sizes  and  flags,  co^ifi' 
in  this  one  pursuit.**  There  are  reasons  for  beUeving  Qtai  itUi 
fisheries  in  jVntarctic  re^ons  would  afford  a  richer,  as  ftbey  mnJi  <» 
tainly  aitord  a  far  wider,  field  for  maritimo  enterprise* 


MMlJU  htnng  May,  Juru,  Jufy,  and  AutfUMt).     tTnlets  oar  Attslraliaa 

the  attempt^  there  is  now,  unfortunate Ijr,  liulo  hope  of  this  bcdag  UoiMk 

at  Icjut,  could  scarcely  be  inovutl  in  time  ;  thuugh  even  now,  immortal  1 

be  gaiact]  by  any-  whu,  haviog  iidefioate  mcnna,  should  lU  ooi  •  etoet 

the  pmpose.    The  iostmniental  means,  and  aoirunomen  to  me  thua,  wooU  t* 

coming  at  once. 
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It  bong  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argnmcnt,  that  it  is  to  ibo  rcBnIt  of 
improved  cnltiration  that  the  labourer  most  look  for  any  sabstaiitial  and  per- 
vsanent  improTomeat  in  the  rate  of  wages/aro  there  more  ^ajB  than  one  of 
attaming  this  objoet  ?  Wo  ask  the  qaestion  merely  for  the  sake  of  introdnc- 
ing  to  ottf  readers*  notiee  a  snggestion  of  Sir  Baldtrin  Leighton,  which 
bad  recently  attracted  some  attention,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  an 
ftrtid©  on  the  agi-icnlttiral  labourer.  "  I  think,"  says  Sir  Baldwin,  in  a 
leiler  addressed  to  Air.  Mandclla  last  April,  "  it  might  bo  Ehown  that  the 
ordixi&ry  able-bodied  labourer,  with  increased  alacrity  and  zeal,  could  easily 
earn  twenty-tivo  per  cent,  more  wages  by  doing  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
-work,  and  be  cheap  at  the  money  to  the  farmer.*'  Sir  Bald\viu  himself  is 
no  ineonBidcrnblc  authority.  His  father,  the  late  Baronet,  was  eminently 
Boeeessfnl  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  peasantry  on  his  own  estate — 
in  Cieti  wo  have  heard  it  said  of  bim  that  ho  practically  **  abolished 
pauperism."  Bir  BaMwin  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  his  father's 
oiperience,  and  on  every  other  ground  too  is  entitled  to  a  respoctfbl 
hearing.  Yet  it  seems  that  his  main  proposition  does  not  meet  with  much 
fa  '      1  what  are  called  practical  men,  notwithstanding  he  is  able  to 

til  •:  that  it  has  worked  well  under  his  own  immediate  superinten- 

dence, li  is  simply  this  :  to  extend  to  all  labourers  the  system  of  pre- 
miums which  has  long  been  the  privilege  of  some.  As  shepherds  are  paid 
so  much  a  head  on  every  lamb  beyond  a  certain  number,  so  let  the  men 
•Bip]oj»d  on  tillago  have  so  mnch  on  every  bushel  of  produce  over  and  above 
tba  estimated  average.  Thus,  if  the  estimated  average  of  wheat  be  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  produces  twenty-six,  the  extra 
ehilting  goes  to  the  labourer  who  made  it.  If  there  are  four  men  em- 
ployed upon  a  hundred  acres,  there  would  in  this  case  be  five  pounds  to 
dinde  among  them.  But  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  finds  that  the  dilTerence 
is  much  greater  than  this.  He  finds  that  thirty  bushels  are  now  grown 
where  twenty-five  were  grown  before,  the  conseiiueuce  being  that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  to  be  divided  among  the  four  men. 
Tbifi  is  a  great  result  undeniably.  But  nevertheless  it  is  suggestive  of 
certain  questions  which  we  shonld  like  to  hear  answered  before  we  arc  con- 
Tinccd  of  its  soundness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  only  a  farmer 
who  had  mure  land  than  he  could  manage,  or  else  was  either  ignorant  or 
negligent  of  bis  business,  would  ever  allow  his  men  to  work  so  much 
"  w  ith  in  Ibemselves  *'  as  is  implied  by  the  proposal  now  before  us.     "  Of 
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conrBO  a  fanner  ongbt  to  know  vhotbor  bis  tnen  are  dou^  juuM^ 
Ifind  or  not,  and  if,  yrheu  ho  went  bis  rounds,  be  euyr  thftl  tbaj'Vi 
he'd  turn  *em  off."      Such  is  the  comment  wc    have  beard  from 
practical  farmora,  who  were  quite  up  to  nil  the   new  ideas  of  tbi 
In  tho  second  place,  how  much  is  it  that  on  ordinaiT'  agriooteil  h\ 
booror  ctm  do  towards  increasiog  the  amount  of  prodaee  ?     Xot 
left  to  bis  discrotioD.     Ho  is  instraetod  to  do  ecrUin  work  in  a 
way,  and  do  it  he  mnsd  or  go.     There  Is  no  possibility  of 
such  work  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  or  sowing.     Of  coiina»  tao#^ 
agreement  must  bd  made  on  tbo  subject  of  averagea.     Tbey  mi^ 
takoD,  wo  suppose,  for  periods  of  seven  ycara,  as  in  thi6  caM  of 
^£ut  there  seems  after  all  to  be  such  a  general   aynunsus  of 
favour  of  abolishing  ovory  bind  of  iuduroct  remanoratioD,  and 
the  Taricties  of  it  which  now  exist  in  a  fixed  weekly  payment  of 
that  it  is  scarcely  neocssary  to  notice  at  any  greater  length  a  pUa 
^vill  probably  not  survive  any  general  readjustment   of  ooi 
ajstom. 

Tho  compensation  of  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  eotbff 
,or  without  leases,  seems  to  be  considered  a  better  and  sorer  mode  of  i 
two  blades  of  com  grow  where  one  grew  before  than  the  admifaioa  «CJ 
peasantry  to  a  partnership.  Accordingly,  we  find  m&nv  of  the 
the  landed  interest,  both  in  Parliament  and  out,  coDucg  ronitdj 
^opinion*  lu  an  article  devoted  to  the  question  of  the 
labourer  wo  are  under  no  nocossity  to  pursno  tbo  question  of 
;into  all  its  ramifications.  But  it  may  bo  admitted  at  onee»  "  inlkiOt|t^ 
IJudice/'  that  if  such  a  law  will  attract  more  capital  into  txgncQiton,ud 
that  if  we  may  reasonably  depend  upon  a  fair  share  of  the  addctiooil  f^ 
fits  finding  its  way  into  the  pockot  of  the  labourer,  tbero  seems  lobt» 
ol'jectioD  on  the  other  side  of  snfiicient  magnitude  to  outweigh  this  iA- 
£ideration,  J'he  objection  to  all  measures  of  tbo  kind,  from  the  ysftii 
point  of  view,  is  that  they  tend  to  deprive  the  loadlorda  of  a  poitiaB  ^ 
that  control  over  their  own  estates  which  on  high  social  groondt  it  u  te^ 
able  they  should  exercise.  But  wo  must  romomber  that  Ea^gUfth  teetf 
xight  as  DOW  proposed  is  not  Irish.  Between  awarding  a  man  4aaa^ 
for  disturbance  in  bis  holding,  and  paying  him  for  an  jibing  raloaUewliA 
he  leaves  behind  him  when  be  quits,  there  ia  all  the  diiferanc*  ia  1^ 
world.  The  one  is  to  take  &om  the  landlord  and  coDvey  to  the  tenant  • 
certain  part  of  the  proprietary  right ;  tho  other  merely  estends  ia  a^txnfr' 
tural  tenures  a  principle  which  iartscognlsed  in  all  otbi±z».  When  ibt  b- 
coming  tenant  pays  tho  outgoing  tenant  of  a  bouse  for  new  fixtons  vkill 
i.he  latter  may  have  put  up,  nobody  calls  the  transocUou  any  intaifmi 
with  the  rights  of  the  landlord,  though  the  hitter  bd  bound  to  f^iaxaoteii* 
Aud  really  the  principle  seems  in  each  case  to  bo  tbo  same.  Bat 
tbo  veiy  control  that  we  have  hero  mentioned,  bowavor  dcjtiiabU  in 
becomes  less  and  less  uoccEsarr  over>*  day  in  England.  Bad 
are  seldom  found  among  good  CirmcrB,  and  would  b«  still  more  nursjjri 
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smocg  Leticr  farmers,  ^rbich  it  is  tho  objact  of  llils  measnro  to  introduce. 
That  it  would  attract  additioDol  capital  into  famung  can  hardJj  be  doabtcd ; 
end  we  suppOBe  the  landlord  could  always  ensnre  tho  laboaror  getting  his 
ehano  of  the  benefit  bj  the  olternatiTe  of  raising  rents.  For  this  very  reason 
it  is  donbtfal,  perhaps,  whether  tenant  right  and  leases  sbonld  go  together, 
imless  coTcnants  in  regard  to  wages  could  be  introdaced  into  the  latter, 
which  ia  very  donbtfol.  Bat  when  it  comes  to  legislation,  the  most  per- 
plexing feature  of  the  whole  subject  will,  in  our  opinion,  turn  out  to  be 
tho  definition  of  "  uneihansted  improventtents,'* 

At  the  first  glance  no  doubt  the  question  seems  'simple  enough. 
It  soene  extremely  nnfiEiir  that  a  tenant  who  has  sank  a  conaiderable  sum 
of  money  in  any  kind  of  improrements  should  be  required  to  leave  his 
farm  before  ho  has  been  allowed  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise. 
He  ploughs  and  sows,  and  his  landlord  appropriates  the  ban'est.  Just, 
perhaps,  when  the  land  was  beginning  to  make  him  a  return  he  is  required 
to  leave  it,  or  if  not  to  leave,  then  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  which  is  virtually  to 
take  away  &om  him  e^Esctly  what  constitates  his  profit  upon  the  extra 
CApita!  embarked.  Sic  vos  non  vohh  fertin  nraWti  hovn.  Stated  in  this 
vny  the  grievance  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  yet  what  has  frequently  struck 
ns  when  reading  the  various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject  is  this :  in  what  respect  does  capital  expended  on  manure  or 
dxainmge  dilTer  from  capital  expended  upon  any  other  agricultural 
necessary  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  spreading  two 
enrt-loads  of  manure  where  one  was  spread  before,  and  employing  two 
skilled  lal>ourer9  where  one  was  employed  before  ?  What  we  mean  is 
that  expenditure  on  labour  is,  in  its  way,  as  essential  to  good  cultiva- 
tion as  eTpenditure  on  artificial  manure.  If  a  farm  has  been  un- 
derworked, a  new  tenant  who  makes  up  the  deficiency  and  takes  on 
more  hands,  is  improving  the  soil  just  as  truly,  if  not  jnst  as  largely, 
as  he  who  turns  a  swamp  into  a  meadow  or  a  rock  into  a  garden.  It  is 
dear,  moreover,  that  tho  longer  a  man  goes  on  judiciously  employing 
more  labour,  the  better  will  he  make  the  land ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  the  annual  increase  in  his  harvest  which  may  be  expected  to  fallow 
his  expenditure  can  be  said  to  ej:haust  tho  additional  fertility  which  he  has 
thus  imparted  to  the  soil.  He  would  still  leave  something  material  to  his 
sncceesor,  for  which  that  successor  had  not  paid  and  he  had.  For  nnex- 
hansted  Improvements,  then,  we  think  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  read 
anexhansted  improvement.  No  tenant,  &rming  his  land  as  he  ought  to 
fium  it  up  to  the  moment  of  quitting  it,  could  fail  to  leave  something  in 
the  soU  beyond  what  he  had  taken  out.  His  expenditure  on  wages,  on 
manure,  on  drainage,  on  "  stubbing,*'  or  what  not,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  condition  of  the  fiirm  when  he  leaves  it  being  compared 
with  iU  condition  when  he  took  it,  ho  must  bo  accredited  with  tho  difi*er- 
enoe.  This  is  tho  only  logical  way  of  dealing  with  tho  question,  at  all 
ovents.  Kor  does  it  seem  possible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  men  of 
intelligence  and  capital  with  the  choice  of  a  businefts  Wot^  \.\^m^  vtc^ 
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unlikely   to   eolect  farmiog  while  one  condition   of  it   ib   UtAt  ftfTK 
obliged  to  pay  a  £no  to  tlie  laadlord  when  they  le&ve  the  IaiuL    AI^ 
perceutage — probably  one  half — of  oar  present  race  of  tenant  tuam 
beroditary  farmers.     Hieir  fathers  and  grandfathers  'mod  grcat-gsvfr^ 
Ltbers  were  the  sume  before  tbenx.    Tliey  are   brougbt  op  to  it ; 
I'tLemsclves  in  a  grooYO  ;  and  neither  try  nor  wish  to  gei  oat  of  it, 
^ZQon   have  veiy  seldom  much  addltioooi  capital   te   invest ;  and 
tradition,  and  prejudice  all  roconcilo  them  to  the  existing  eendhioaii 
^ftgriculttire.     We  shoiUd  bo  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  see  this  cUsa  of 
lyanish.    Bat  if*  farming  is  to  be  condnctod  in  fatore  on  the  saxat 
'sxercial  principles  as  regulate  soap-boiling,  cotton-spinning,  or  ship- 
ing,  wo  must  have  men  in]^it  of  the  same  calibre  as  oar  avcmcr 
'builders,  cotton-spinners,  or  soap-boilers.     And  such  men  beir 
[independent  will  not  throw  their  whole  forlonos  and  energies  iuitj 
^tivutiou  of  the  soil  except  upon  the  same  conditions  as  gorom  ol 
iog  speculations.     It  may  be  said,  of  course,  tliat  thiSy  after  all,  is 
question  of  words,  and  that  whether  so  much  is  dedoctod  irom  a 
yearly  rent,  in  consideration  of  his  ImproTcmcnts,  or  given  back  t 
[When  ho  leaves  iho   farm  in  the  shape  of  compensation,  it  is   tlM 
thing  in  the  end.     And  so  It  is ;   only  In  the  former  case  yoa 
no  guarantee   that  the  farmer  will  nuike  the  improvements.     Hd 
pocket  the  redaction  and  do  nothing.     Then  let  the  landlord  maltc 
himself,  it  may  be  said.    £ut  that  would  virtually  come  to  the 
taking  the  farmer's  place  ;  and  toruiug  the  latter  into  a  mere  numa^ 
bailiff.     On  tho  whole,  therefore,  it  certainly  docs  seem  as  if  snne 
measuro  aa  is  now  spoken  of  ondor  the  name  of  Kngliah  tenant 
might  bo  advantageously  adopted.     Moreover,  it  is  no  new  idea.     It 
taken  np  by  Mr.  Pusoy  more  than  five  and  twenty  joars  ago,  and 
been  debated  at  Intervals  ever  since  among  tho  fanners  tbomselres. 
what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose  is  that  the  system  Is  already  in 
■in  parts  of  England.     In  Lincolnshire  a  "custom"  of  compenaatioc 
long  flourished  with  the  best  results,  and  Mr.  Chapli'' 
f member  for  that  county,  Is  stiongly  in  Its  favour,     t'- 
'ire  most  be  permitted   to  point  out  that  the  porticolar  rusolt  whiciit 
'pleading  for  tho  agriculturul  labourer,  wo  arc  bound  to  demand  of  B 
not  forthcoming.     The  Lincolnshiro  labourers,  thousrh  among  the 
^prosperous  of  their  class,  are  not  the  most  ;  ;  certainly  4o  ao£ 

[Stand  out  so  far  above  all  tho  rebt  as  they  c,  ,,„-  .     .0,  if  Hn,  ^v(.*.'m  a? 
I'tenant  right  Is  capable  of  doing  for  thom  all  which  its  fn 
;io  it.     Either  then  it  has  not  attractod  so  much  ad u'* 
&rming  as  it  is  expected  to  do ;  or  the  additional  i 
fingers  of  tho  capitalists,  and  do  not  trickle  thrctugbr  to  a&jr  approeialtii 
degree,  to  iho  labouring  man. 

Concomitantly  with    sccortly  for  capital,  wo  have  the  d<ffwni1  kt 
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firocdom  of  cuILIvatiou  ;  llmt  is  to  say,  for  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions 
on  tbo  sjtiicm  of  farming  ^hich  aro  usually  introduced  into  agreements. 
Both  are  required,  it  is  said,  to  give  free  play  to  capital,  and  without  firca 
play  to  cupital  tbo  position  of  the  agricultural  labooror  will  never  ba 
substAntially  improTed.  We  aro  certaioly  disposed  to  think  thai  in 
higher  profits,  the  result  of  increased  productiveness,  we  see  the  natnral 
source  of  higher  wages.  Nor,  while  guarding  ouraelves  against  pro- 
coimcLug  any  final  opinion  on  a  question  which  hes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article,  do  we  see  that,  to  make  compensation  for  uncz* 
hausted  improvements  a  legal  obligation,  as  wull  as  a  local  custom, 
^ould  be  in  the  abstract  injuriooA  either  to  public  or  private  interests. 

t^  vte  object  to  the  proposal  at  all  it  is  rather  because  of  the  company  io 
|p>hich  wo  £Lnd  it,  than  for  any  vices  of  its  own.  lounging  about  the 
pnbUc  presSi  arm-in-arm  with  all  those  idle  doctrines  which  aim  at  tho 
»d»Tersioa  of  our  whole  territorial  system,  and  only  moke  *' justice  to  the 
^omor  **  A  more  catspaw,  it  wears  an  objectionable  aspect  which  docs  not, 
ha  ''  I'olong  to  it.  Hat,  rescued  from  those  dubious  companionSy 
lu^  i  of  the  Einister  associations  with  which  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has 

invested  il,  it  need  not  despair,  we  think,  of  being  admitted  to  the  society 
<iS  gentlemen. 

Wo  hod  better,  perhaps,  remind  oar  readers  at  this  point,  ihat(  in  all 
•we  bu'.  .':■  have  been  regarding  only  one   aspect  of  the 

whole  ir^  ^  u — the  commercial  aspect.   There  is  much  to  ba 

Boid  from  a  ^totally  different  point  of  view,  to  which  wo  ehall  advert 
presently. 

Wti  have  now,  therefore,  gone  through  what  we  may  coll  the  threo 
mnjor  suggestions  which  have  as  yet  been  o^dred  for  augmenting  the 
wages  of  tbo  ugricullaral  labooi'or  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  real  neces* 
silica  of  tho  cose.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  farmers  cannot, 
and  that  il  •■  I  not,  Und  the  sum  required  out  of  their  own 

pockets;  IJ;.  .  in^,  that  by  surrendering  a  certain  amount  of 

power  which  aeems  no  longer  necessary,  tho  latter  shall  secure  richer 
tccanU,  who  will  raise  larger  crops,  make  larger  profits,  and  bo 
ohle  to  pay  bolter  wages.  What  thuro  ia  to  bo  said  against  this  alter- 
HMtive  we,  a^  we  huve  said,  reserve. 
^^  In  tho  meantime  wc  most  glance  cursorily  at  certain  minor  snggea* 
Uons  for  the  improvement  of  the  kbourer,  which  are  all  aseful  in  their 
■way,  but  which  do  not  seem  sufficient  in  themselves  to  effect  ail  that  ia 
rcqnircd.  Emigration,  indeed,  if  carried  out  on  the  scale  which  its 
special  udvocutos  rocommend,  can  scarcely  bo  called  a  subordinate  sag- 
g«fltion  for  the  improvomont  of  those  who  stay  at  homo.  But  bofora 
having  rocourue  to  a  wholesale  deportation  of  our  peasantry — a  stop  to 
which  we  have  more  than  a  sentimentul  objcotion — we  should  like  to  bo 
qnite  t^ure  th»t  every  moans  had  beeu  tried  for  enabling  them  to  live  at 
homo.  We  woohi  ralhiir  not  ampntato  the  limb  iUl  wo  were  sure  it  was 
ijnpo&siblo  to  save  it.    And  if  the  productive  power  of  the  English  soil 
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is  capable  of  ench  indefinite  espacsion  as  scieoee  aiBnnfl  it  to  b«,  i*i  m 
ficorcoly  justified  as  yet  in  feeling  that  aesaraooe.  The  stctis  rf 
emigration  will,  of  coarse,  continue  to  Sow,  and  with  etiU  isioaMaf 
Tolome.  Bat  it  may  be  Bome  time  before  we  are  driren  la  it\j  al 
&B  onr  sole  rofnge  from  starvation. 

Internal  emigration,  however,  ia  another  matter.  The  story  of  tt» 
Dorsetshire  labourers  told  in  our  previous  article,  is,  indeed,  a^a^&fl  c. 
Yet  when  we  read  such  statements  as  the  following,  it  is  diiHctUt  tobaMn 
that  something  more  might  not  bo  done  in  this  direction.  WeqaotefrOB 
the  letter  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Cheshire ;  the  date  is  Nor.  15tb : — "Ff 
six  months  wo  have  had  no  man  in  our  workhonse  able  to  do  any  kial  rf 
work — snch  oa  cutting  the  grass  or  mending  a  walk  ;  oo  nMB«  aBi|l 
actually  in  the  infirmary.  The  I/crthr  class  hetwf^t  health  and  Uhum  mm 
ijreetlUy  muijht  /or  m  12^.  a  u^ek"  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  efiaetif  • 
better  education  will  be  to  place  the  whole  agricnltixnil  popalatioQ  bC9 
on  an  equality  ;  to  make  the  labourers  less  arerse  to  learin^  their  tf*t 
villages,  and  better  ablo  to  make  tbemBclves  at  home  among  stivageo  te 
they  seem  to  be  at  present.  Should  this  result  ever  come  about,  w  Hf 
expect  to  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  pootcrctHKl 
labourers.  Establish  a  communication  between  the  irtagnanf  walsr  kai 
and  the  dryland  there,  and  one  of  the  two  at  least  will  bo  more  profilablysi^^ 
ployed  than  before.  Still  it  cannot  escape  us  that  oven  this  arraDgefiDenlvS 
leave  eomething  to  be  deBired.  '  For  if  the  wages,  say  in  Cheshirs,  «» 
Bot  now  more  than  enough  for  comfort,  the  importatioD  of  fresh  Uhw 
will  reduce  them  below  that  level ;  so  that  even  this  would  not  avoU  ^ 
necessity  of  a  general  increase  of  wages. 

It  is  to  a  fundamental  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  sthicb  « 
ont-door  relief,  that  many  persons  look  as  sufficient  hy  itself  to  «A>I 
the  requisite  improvement.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  tjHam 
of  out-door  relief  has  a  demoralising  effect,  in  generating  both  hatqls  of 
improvidence  and  a  condition  of  dependency.  It  is  wonderfal,  say  sdm 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  poor  ever  eave  at  all,  having  alwajr  tbt 
rates  to  fall  back  upon.  Again,  the  operation  of  the  Small  Tenements  id 
is  from  this  point  of  view  disastrous.  When  the  landlord  pays  the  ratt, 
and  charges  it  in  the  rent,  the  tenant  feels  that  he  nataraUy  pay«  it  hiM- 
solf,  and  may  as  well  therefore  get  all  out  of  it  that  he  can.  Heoee  l> 
come  on  the  mtes  is  in  his  eyes  but  aeking  for  his  own,  ]t  is  ]5k»mm 
nrged  that  what  the  farmers  spend  in  ratcs^  they  oonld  jnal  as  well 
in  wages,  if  thoy  chose ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they  don't  chooM, 
that  they  prefer  to  keep  their  labourers  in  a  state  of  dependence  ;  to 
them,  as  it  were,  fucripti  fjlrhtr^  or  more  vnlgarly  speaking,  to  "  kecptfaia 
under  their  thumbs.**  We  should  question  the  jostioe  of  the  teat  ancrti« 
very  strongly.  There  may  be  districts  of  which  it  ts  tme ;  bnt  we  te) 
in  the  least  believe  it  of  England  in  generaL  However,  the  main  ^iMsto 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  Poor  Hates  is — who  is  going  to  toke  ^ 
initiative  ?       In  Sir  Baldwin  Lcighton's  langnage,  we  have  p4 
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••  Tieions  circle  **  of  low  yntge  Bnpplemented  by  ont-door  rolief,  and  who  is  to 
break  throagb  it  ?  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favonr  of  the  rnto  from  tho 
labourer's  own  point  of  view  :  it  is  at  least  a  certaiDtj.  If  be  cannot  extort 
it  from  the  fanner  in  the  shape  of  wages,  he  is  sure  of  it  in  this  ebape.  It 
is  ft  hold  upon  capital,  at  all  events.  That  it  is  a  thoroughly  bad  system 
we  heartily  admit ;  yet  it  contains,  nevertholei?8«  the  recognition  of  a  great 
duty.  And  we  have  been  nnable  to  detect  in  all  that  we  have  read  npon 
the  subject  any  practical  suggestion  for  o  substitute.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
meat  might  enforce  tho  refusal  of  out-door  relief.  Bat  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
xaent  cannot  raise  tho  rate  of  wages.  With  higher  wages  and  better 
edaoation  will  not  out-door  relief  abolish  itself  ?  The  self-respect  of  the 
English  peasantry  is  not  destroyed  yet.  They  are  ashamed  of  "  coming 
on  the  parish."  They  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  tho  *•  House."  They 
will  not  be  wanting  to  themselves  if  a  chance  is  given  them.  But  to 
nbolish  ont-door  rcL'ef  first,  and  then  to  trust  to  luck  for  a  rise  in  wages 
afterwards,  seems  a  rather  hazardous  experiment.  We  should  regard 
the  cessation  of  ont-door  relief  in  the  first  instance  as  a  consequence  rather 
than  a  cause.  Higher  wages  might  extinguish  out-door  relief,  but  we  do 
not  see  how  the  extinction  of  ont-door  relief  would  at  once  produce  higher 

The  classification  of  labourers  is  another  favourite  specific  with  many 
agricnltnral  reformers.  And  no  doubt  it  would  contribute  its  mite  to  tho 
great  end  of  all.  That  is  to  say,  would  place  the  distribution  of  tho 
genera]  wage  fund  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  would  add  to  it.  Two  men  work  alongside  of  each  other,  at  2f.  a  day 
«ach — one  is  worth  2^t.,  the  other  only  1j.  Gd,  But  the  one  is  kept  in 
pay  the  whole  year  round,  whether  he  is  wanted  or  not ;  the  other  is 
liable  to  be  turned  adrift  whenever  there  is  no  work.  This  i3  in  iteelf  a 
classification.  Now,  if  the  former  chose  to  lake  G(/.  a  day  ofl*  the  casual 
man,  and  turn  him  into  a  "  wet  and  dry  "  man.  like  the  other,  it  wouH 
probably  be  better  for  him ;  but  he  would  get  no  more  money.  Or  if 
you  take  two  wet  and  dry  men  at  28,  a  day,  the  one  worth  2«,  6rf.,  tho 
other  only  l.i.  G*/.,  and  take  off  Od,  from  tho  one  and  add  it  on  to  the  other, 
it  is  better  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  superior  workman  :  but  the 
general  outlay  is  the  same.  It  must  be  added,  however,  injustice  to  the 
advocates  of  this  system,  that  they  contend  for  a  much  greater  difference 
than  this  between  the  values  of  different  labourers,  and  that  there  are 
men  to  whom  farmers  would  gladly  pay  S.-*.  or  4».  a  day  if  thoy  wore 
not  obliged  to  pay  others  more  tlinn  their  real  value.  But  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  as  long  as  vre  allow  the  inability  of  farmers  under  existing  eir- 
comstances  to  make  any  substantial  addition  to  the  general  wage  fund  of 
Iha  country,  the  proposal  wo  are  now  considering  would  only  enrich  one 
class  of  labourers  at  the  expense  of  another,  Tho  "  residuum  "  would 
ttiJl  remain,  and  worse  off  than  before.  If,  howe-N-er,  the  farmers  say 
this,  that  such  a  readjustment  of  their  expenditure  would  in  time  so 
improvo  tho  labour  on  their  farms  as  to  bring  lhem\cLX%QT  ^Tc:fQN&^VEA 
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consoqucuUy  give  them  more  to  spend  oa  wages  in  geaonli  ttMa  M 
classes  of  labourers  might  bo  beuo&tod  aliko  ;  or  ai  least  one  su|Hhi 
benefited  witbont  the  other  being  ii^urod.  Bui  Wfi  do  not 
that  the  farmers  do  say  this. 

Lastly,  is  the  qaestion  of  perqaisites,  and  on  this  point  -^e 
arc  hardly  two  opiniona  left — they  ahoold  oil  be  aboliab4nL 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  as  mnch  as  in  the  interest  of  iho  bixsoR 
Nobody  liuows  exactly  what  thoy  aro,  except  tho  master  and  Hkt  a 
and  neither  ifl  able  to  explain  them.  Under  cover  of  the  conftiijtft  i 
ignorance  which  generally  prevail  on  thia  subject,  zoisrepreseaiatiai 
shoot  its  arrows  with  impunity.  And  fanners  lUoiuBolTes  shoaU  Wl 
first  to  root  up  an  obscuio  and  complicated  system  which  aflordtf  M 
eholtcr  to  their  enemies.  Lucidly,  they  are  prottj  ihiek-sldiiDad. 
iho  shafts  of  their  cockney  critics  probably  robooDd  £com.  thnr 
like  a  schoolboy's  arrow  from  the  hind  quarters  of  a  pig.  Th« 
however,  aimoys  the  porker,  Ihongh  it  doesn't  wound  him,  mA 
farmers,  we  presume,  would  rather  bo  witbont  such  attacks  if  Ui^ 
thoir  choice.  But,  whatever  they  may  think*  the  xuUion  at  lat$u 
contend,  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  agricultural  laboaxwn  an 
And  it  never  can  know  as  loug  as  any  pnxt  of  their  wages  art  paii  A 
perquisites.  And  it  is,  of  course,  this  very  oncertaintj  ^hich  raaktfs 
imposeible  to  Epeok  with  coniidcneo  and  precision  of  tho  gxIcdI  to  liiA 
'wages  should  be  raised.  Could  the  money  value  of  all  tba  ponpaiM 
allowed  all  over  Knglond  bo  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  w«  8bo>aUteiB 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  labourer.  At  pn** 
nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  mystify  even  a  well-informed  inquirer*  As)!  * 
is  impossible  not  to  fool,  oven  after  the  most  painstaking  resoarcbfliialDdii 
perplexing  subject,  that  one  is  still,  to  some  extent,  groping  ia  Ilia  d«fc> 
Another  ren£on  fur  the  abolition  of  perquisites  is  that  thoy  opanlss 
anequally,  and  in  some  respects  so  harshly.  For  instance,  if  two  ffiS^ 
of  beer  a  week  are  sent  out  into  a  field  for  two  men,  and  oa»  giliM 
pints  and  the  other  six,  whc-re  is  the  justice  of  paying  thesn  boUl  Ifel 
same  amount  of  money  wages.  Again,  a  cottage  wijl  be  a  moeli  0nifti 
boon  to  some  labourers  than  toothers.  And  further,  trberetheeott^' 
part  of  his  wages,  the  labourer  must  take  the  one  offered — he  ha*  no  aMffc 
Lastly,  the  Korthumbrian  peasants,  who  ere  paid  largelj-  in  kind,  tarn 
phiin  that  they  often  have  to  sell  their  allowances — their  mealv  their  faA 
or  their  wash — of  coarse,  nl  n  cousidcrablo  disad%*antaff«.  to  la 
clothes. 

Wo  tioutit  purpn.so  in  this  nrlit'lo  to  '       '    "'     i    r:  .      i .;  ■.; 
after  oU,  is  unly  another  form  tif  tho  v:..  ■■.i.     A  ;   !   '■  ■ 

cottngce  to  laimnrcrs  below  tbulr  real  vahic,  thoy  are,  in  i' 
of  perquisite,  and  you  cannot  let  them  op  to  their  retd  w.^^...    ...»  ^' 

raising  their  wages  in  proportion.  Nor  can  wo,  within  th«  compaM  of  a  «a«N 
eiliole.inchulowhattuAy  le  colled  the  intenaol  economy  rf  irtnint  Bfr  hi 
dobi  his  "statty,"'  or  hin  ilrmniilir  i  TpnnJJtnrn,  nnr  jnl  ffifihnn«rtinif 
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e  piiDUc^onso,  and  the  game  laws,  which  arc  otbicAl  rntbor  tlian  mnional 
consitlerations.  We  ore  now  considering  what  he  g&ts,  not  what  he  wastes, 
ftpd  as  for  the  game  laws,  we  hold  that  to  be  a  fanner's,  not  a  labourer's 
question* in  the  least. 

We  now,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  last  great  division  of  oar  subject — 
the  relatioua  of  the  peasantry  to  the  laud. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  and  wo  daresay  oa  generally  belioyed,  that 
the  ladder  by  which  in  former  times  the  English  peasant  ascended  from 
the  position  of  a  diiy  lahonrer  into  that  of  a  small  former,  has  been  long 
ago  broken  to  pieces ;  and  that  between  the  labourer  and  the  occupant 
of  land  an  all  bat  impassable  gnlf  now  intcrrcnes.  This  is  not  the 
case.  The  amount  of  land  aTailablo  for  rery  small  holdings  has  de- 
creased ;  and  tho  agricultural  population  has  not  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. Bat  few  agricultnnil  labourers,  eren  at  the  present  day,  who  are  at 
once  expert,  healthy,  exiergetic,  and  frogal,  need  despair  of  obtaining 
fiuTns  by  tho  time  they  are  fifty  years  of  ago.  Almost  every  large  land- 
owQur  is  able  to  Hnd  a  bit  of  land  for  snch  men  as  these  :  and  the  number 
who  object  to  do  so  on  principle  is  daily  diminishing.  A  atout  young 
labourer  soon  attains  the  rank  of  waggoner.  A  waggoner  soon  becomes  a 
foreman,  and  a  foreman  may  soon  become  a  farmer.  These  are  things  which 
people  brought  up  in  the  country  know,  and  which  others  do  not  know.  Out 
of  their  present  wages,  what  the  better  class  of  agricultural  labourers  con- 
trive to  save  is  often  quite  enough  to  enable  them,  after  twenty  years'  ser- 
Tioe,  to  take  a  small  ijum  of  ten  or  tweho  acres,  without  imprudence.  Cn- 
ed  men,  day  labourers  at  12^.  a  week,  and  not  making  more  than  10«. 

whole  year  round,*  arc  kno'>vn  to  save  within  the  period  abovo  mentioned 
fifi  much  OS  200/.  An  agricultural  labourer,  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  of  tried  skill,  probity,  and  sobriety,  with  200/.  in  his  pocket,  is  a 
made  man.  Tme,  he  has  had  to  forego  the  luxury  of  marriage  :  but  !^o 
have  his  betters.  Nor  are  the  old  ra^a  of  small  farmers,  men  with  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  acres  of  Innd,  so  nuarly  extinct  as  may  be  supposed.  A 
largo  proportion  of  the  land  In  England  is  still  let  out  in  such  holdings. 
We  do  not  approve  of  them.  A  farm  of  ten  acres  is  or  ought  to  be  tho 
Toward  of  the  best  class  of  labourer.  A  farm  of  sixty  acres  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  refuge  of  tho  worst  class  of  farmer.  Still,  we  mean,  these 
things  exist :  and  to  represent  that  the  exclusion  of  tho  peasantry  from 
the  land  ia  absolute ;  and  that  tho  class  of  peasant  farmers  has  been 
virt  "  lion  oat  of  our  rural  system ;  is  just  as  groat  nonsense  as  to 
tail  iUm*aI  earnings  being  Os»  a  week. 

At  the  same  time,  JDst  as  we  allow  that  wages,  though  twice  9^.  a 
week,  ore  not  altogether  what  they  ought  to  be ;  so  are  we  willing  to 
admit  that  the  facilities  «hich  exist  at  present  for  the  acquisition  of  land 


Mr.  V*'\},  il»^  TonmVr  fm  S.  LeiccBterehire,  has  supplied  the  prvscnt  writer  wUh 
',  braides  those  Garnished  by  publii^hed  docnments.  On  the 
•'nnmtn  general  some  moat  valaablc  inforniation  may  bo 
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hy  tbe  peasantry  might  bo  advantageonBly  ineroBacd.     The  \uiY\m  iiMiii 
conversion  of  peasants  into  farmers  wonid  be  ftn  iicmixcd  errfl.     Boi  ■  t 
reward  in  prospect  for  those  who  prove  themselves  worthj  of  it«  ^ 
acre  farm  is  invninable.     Not  only  does  it  promote  a  feeliDg  of 
nicnt,  loyalty,  and  good  ivill  amongst  the  peasuntry,  btit    it  makcf 
both  better  labourers  and  better  men.      See  whnt  a  much  better  thm 
TTork  yon  can  get  oat  of  a  man  who  perpotaally  has  this   ineesliTd 
his  eyes,  than  oat  of  one  who  has  not  I     To  gain   tho  repal 
skilled  labonrer,  of  one  who  knows  the  "  nattir'  of  all  fiurain^ 
worth  to  him   more   than  any  increase  of  wages,  derfilopes  his 
nnd  improves  his  handiwork  more  even  than  Sir  Baldwin  Lefgbl 
of  a  share  in  the  prodnce.     Thns,  even  if  when  ho  got   his  farm, 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  he  didn't  farm  it  to  tho  \ery  best  pc 
vactagc,  the  land  nevertheless  woald  have  had  6to  and   thirty 
better  work  out  of  him  before  than   it  would  have   had   without 
prospect ;  so  that,  even  on  this  calculation,  the  land  would  be  a 
Then,  too,  consider  what  inducement  such  a  prospect  holda  oct  to 
ncss  and  steadiness,  nnd  what  a  salutary  check  it  might  impose  opQOi 
marriages.     There  is  no  necessity  for  landowners  to  **  cut  thur 
ribbons,"  as  wo  have  heard  it  remarked,  in  order  to    snppi/ 
Half  a  dozen   small  farms  out  of  every  thousand  acres  won3d 
be  sufficient.    And  common  justice  as  well  as  good  policy  re<|iitre» 
thing  of  tho  kind.      The  peasantry,  in  innumerable  instaneet,  hatii 
been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  common  rights,  which 
as  much  their  own  as  the  manorial  rights  of  the  lord  ;  for  if  the 
had  ceased  to  do  ser^'ice  in  retiun  for  them,  so  had  the  hitter.     Aaddv 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  not  been 
waa  erroneous,  but  becaueo  it  had  become  impracticable. 

The  allotment  system  commenced  about  eighty  yean  ago  v 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  repair  some  part  of  the  injasUoe  whteh  bad 
done  by  the  enclosure  acta.  Mind,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  cH 
wastes  and  commons  were  unmixed  benefits  io  the  pcasantiT.  Hff 
fostered  a  predatory  and  vagabond  population,  of  which  Black  Ot)ei,  s 
Hannah  More's  fascinating  tale,  was  an  excellent  specimen.  Bnt  kt  il 
that  they  were  a  great  assistance  to  the  honest  poor  as  welt.  In  a  Luttifr, 
moreover,  with  a  breezy  common  at  its  back,  tho  labourer  did  not  ied  m 
pent  up,  "cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  as  he  mast  neceesariljr  Mil 
many  of  our  village  streets  ;  he  had  breathing  room  and  elbow  nKna,  wai 
his  children  could  roll  about  among  the  fdrzo  in  perfect  BocimtT.  OflbMS 
has  noticed  the  suporior  comfort  of  those  cottagers  who  lived  in  ■  wood' 
land  district.  All  those  privileges,  such  as  they  wero,  have  been  pmAtiMf 
curtailed,  till  they  have  become  quite  an  exceptional  fcatnie  of  EogM 
peasant  life.  And  if  only  as  a  tardy  reparation  for  the  toM  raatoiae^  at 
the  allotment  system  deflcrres  our  warmest  support  and 
But  we  must  hero  observe  that  those  speakers  and  writera  of  the 
day  who  treat  the  syetem  as  a  novelty  fall  into  a  great  ecror* 
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IstroditceJ,  as  we  li&re  niroady  stated,  towards  the  eacl  of  thu  last  ceutury. 
F'dty  yeara  ago  the  clergy  liiul  bogwu  to  tiike  it  up,  m  the  face  of  consider- 
able oppooitioD  from  the  fonDcr  aod  lAUilownerB.  Five  and  twenty  years 
ago  its  merits  were  ocknowledgt'd.  Since  then  it  has  bocomo  compara- 
tively common ;  and  in  tboao  counties  whore  cottage  gardens  are  in- 
fre^aent,  all  bat  nnirctrsoL  It  is,  therefore;,  no  untried  Gxporimeut,  but  ft, 
system  \x'hiGh  has  been  well  tested,  and  the  working  of  t>-hich  is  now 
thoroughly  andersiood. 

The  exact  quantity  of  land  of  which  each  allotmcDt  should  con&ist 
-will  vofy  with  circumstances ;  from  one  to  two  roods  seema  about  the 
average  extent.  But  one  rale  may  be  laid  down  as  of  uuiversai  applica- 
tion :  the  quantity  mast  never  be  such  as  to  convert  the  allotment  into  a 
small  form.  The  allotment  is  intended  for  the  labourer  while  he  continncs 
a  labonivr,  the  small  iiarm  owaits  him  when  ho  baa  emerged  from  that 
condition.  To  confound  the  two  together  is  to  destroy  the  benefits  of 
2)Dlh.  The  nJiotment  must  bo  do  more  than  the  labourer  con  cnltivate 
well,  and  cultivate  in  his  leisure  hours.  If  ho  tries  to  do  more  ho  will  do 
josdco  neither  to  lus  own  land  nor  to  his  master's.  He  will  lose  money 
by  the  one  aod  lose  credit  with  the  other.  And  wo  need  not  ask  if  such 
be  the  high  road  towards  attaining  the  object  of  his  ambition — a  small 
farm  of  bis  own.  The  sttaatiou  of  allotment  grounds  Is,  of  course, 
another  most  important  point.  They  should  lie  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  village,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  in  tho  ^st  place,  they  should  bo 
within  stirh  distance  of  the  labuurcr's  cottage  as  to  enable  him  to  reach 
them  cosily  after  his  day's  work.  In  the  second  place,  when  they  lie  at 
any  diitonce  from  tho  village  they  are  too  apt  to  become  an  excuse  for 

pr-  lioat,  and,  perhaps,  may  put  into  a  lad's  head  the 

(i)>  jiug<     Ou  the  other  hand,  fields  which   lie  close 

alongside  of  the  homesteads  ore,  of  course,  more  valuablo  than  fields 
which  Ho  further  off ;  and  cannot  be  let  out  in  allotments  at  tho  same 
rent.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  condition  of  a  sound  allotment 
system ;  tho  person  firom  whom  thoy  should  be  rented,  or  rather  tho  per- 
son from  whom  they  should  not  bo  rented.  Aud^that  is  the  farmer.  He  is 
too  apt  to  charge  an  exorhitant  price  for  tho  accommodation,  and  nothing 
seems  more  generally  agreed  upon  than  this — that  allotment  grounds 
should  always  be  held  either  of  tho  vicar  or  tho  squire. 

The  profit  on  a  rood  of  ground  is  said  to  be  about  five  pounds  a  year ; 
00  iuconaiderable  addition  to  a  labourer's  income ;  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  wo  consider  his  ttfUus  as  a  whole,  though  it  forms 
no  port  of  tho  wages  which  he  gets  us  a  labourer.  Bat,  ou  the  wholu, 
\Hi  orci  inclikied  to  tliink  tliot  tho  moral  effect  of  the  system  is  more  than 
its  pecaniary  benefit.  It  has  sot  led  to  the  evils  which  were  predicted  of 
it,  such  OS  stealing  sood,  straw,  or  potatoes,  nor  to  perpetual  arrears  of 
reat :  on  the  other  hautl,  the  plot  of  ground  which  tlicy  cultivate  is  a 
tfource  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  fAmily^  and  the  priJo  they  take  in 
it  sheds  a    humanisiug  inflacaco  ou  the  otherwise  cheerless   tenor  of 
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Ihoir  liveB.    That  the  garden  is  a  formidable  riral  to  the  pal 
a  point  in  its  favour  vhich  nono  can  be  so  ignoranl  as  to 
while  the  dread  of  losing  it  hy  miflcondoct  has  been  Jbaud  to 
most  lawless  popnlation  to  habits  of  indasby  aod  order. 

It  ia  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  England  to  let  oat  to  Ike 
labourer  as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  tvrentj  acres  of  grass  for 
Ttm,  however,  are  considered  to  be  quite  ecnon^.     The  vifis  kab 
the  cows  while  the  husband  does  his  daily  work  ;   and,   of  eoixni^ 
the  nature  of  the  country  admits  of  this  being  Jozm»  Am  beitfii  til 
labonrer  ia  prodigious.    Bat  it  can  never  be  generally  adopted. 
practice,  which  secons  confined  to  particular  localities,  ihoogh  110II7! 
same  natural  necessity — is  to  allow  the  labourer's  cow  tbs  raa  d'\ 
teeth  upon  the  formi  the  owner  paying  'so  much  a  woek  for  ibo 
dation.     Excellent  customs,  no  doubt,  both  of  them,  in  tfaeir  wsy; 
that  way  can  never  be  the  common  way. 

Another  plan  for  restoring  to  the  peasantry  that  peraonal 
with  the  soil  which,  though  certainly  not  destroyed,  has  dooMtfl 
considerably  impaired,  is  the  so-called^co-operative  sjstetn.  Ttaiv 
ever,  must  be  allowed  as  yet  to  bo  an  experiment.  The  priMfb  fc^ 
veiy  simple  one.  A  form  is  rented  and  cultivated  by  a  eompii^, 
Bharos  in  which  are  held  by 'agricultural  labourers,  who  deel 
manager  and  directors,  and  annually  divide  the  profits.  The 
ciation  of  this  kind  was  formed  at  Assington  in  Soffolk  by  Mr.  GDfte«1 
owner  of  the  parish.  Others  very  Hkely  are  in  eiisierDce,  of  w^ttA 
are  as  yet  uninformed.  We  suspect  at  Aastngton,  indeod,  Ud 
profits  are  slightly  overrated.  Be  the  exact  amount  of  profii  »fci 
may,  however,  there  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  tbo 
farm  is  a  pecuniary  success,  and  that  it  does  hold  oat  lo  the  UUflv 
B  more  accessible  investment  for  his  Bavings  than  a  smaO  &m.  & 
villagers  at  Assington  profess  to  think  that,  after  the  bonrowsd  cs|ifei 
on  which  tbo  association  started,  has  been  repaid,  the  raloe  of  aaeh^* 
will  be  a  livelihood  to  the  shareholder.  And  it  is  obvious  that  a  afa0»* 
a  co-operative  society  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  a  smaO  fm- 
Like  the  allotment  system,  it  can  be  made  conducive  to  morality  by  tifci 
which  visit  offences  of  a  certain  grade  with  forfeiture  of  shares  (w»  • 
speaking  of  course  only  of  co-operative  farms  which  are  rcnisd,  nokctH^ 
which  may  bo  owned,  by  the  shareholders),  and  It  likewise  hoUs  «st  till 
prospect  of  independence,  and  of  a  provision  in  old  age  for  wldtli  it  s 
only  rational  to  suppose  that  the  agricultural  labourer,  like  smybody^ 
should  long.  Likewise,  "  if  widely  adopted,"  says  one  witaasa,  "  ttwrf 
greatly  diminish  the  poor  ratos.^*  Doubtless  :  but  we  are  oaly  eoBnlifl^ 
it  in  these  pages  as  a  system  which  has  a  claim  to  be  widely  adepAsL  1^ 
can  make  no  impression  on  the  condition  of  the  lahoarer  in  i;enetal  ■»!• 
widely  adopted.  And  we  must  consider  both  its  good  and  its  bad  pe^ 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  it  to  be  widely  adopted.    The  Bishop  tif  Hi* 
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if*  Mams  rather  incllaed  to  limit  himBelf  to  thogood  Uiat  it  would  do 
if  vidoly  adopted,  and  the  evil  it  wonld  not  do  if  onlj  partially  adopttid. 
But  Uiifl  process,  of  course,  is  imulmissiblo.  The  objections  raised 
to  tfao  system  by  the  clergyman  and  by  one  of  the  largest  fanners 
in  the  pariah,  were  that  '*  if  widely  adopt«d  "  it  would  extinguiflh  the  race 
ci  ionant  fanoers ;  and  that  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  tenant  farmers 
woQ&d  leave  a  gap  in  our  rorai  system,  which  the  peasantry  could  never 
ftlL  Yes — ^but  says  the  Bishop  of  Manchester — this  is  all  very  well  in 
theory,  but  practically  it  is  futile — tot  the  system  never  would  be  generally 
Adopted.   Then  away  at  once  flics  the  argument  in  its  favour  based  on  the 

tetioD  of  rates.  Where  it  is  to  reduce  rates  it  is  to  bo  widely  adopted, 
it  is  not  to  extinguish  tenant  farmers,  it  is  to  be  only  partially 
adopted.  That  is  the  Bishop's  mode  of  argument.  Again,  when  he  says, 
*•  landlords  would  never  retrace  their  steps  and  break  up  their  estates  into 
these  small  holdings,"  we  can  only  reply,  two  or  three  hundred  acres  is 
wot  a  small  holding.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  two  witnesses, 
Mr.  Maude  and  BIr.  Hedges,  that  the  effect  of  the  system,  if  generally  in- 
troduced, would  be  pernicious.  And  even  if  we  laid  less  stress  than  they  did , 
which  wc  do  not,  on  the  preservation  of  the  tenant  farmer,  wo  do  not  see 
that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  system  are  enough  to  compensate  for  tho 
loss  of  even  a  less  valuablo  member  of  society.  Tho  co-operative  farm  at 
AssingtoD,  at  all  eventSi  is  a  purely  commercial  concern.  The  share- 
holders do  not  cnltiTate  it  They  remain  what  they  were — day-labourers, 
and  receive  tlielr  dividends  just  as  they  would  if  their  monoy  were  invested 
in  the  shoe  trade.  This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  a  man  having  a 
farm  of  his  men,  on  which  he  watches  every  year  the  fruits  of  his  own 
individual  onergie  ~  (adripeu.     It  does  not  do  for  the  peasant  even 

what  tho  allotmoij  Iocs  for  him  ;  it  docs  not  make  him  a  tiller  of 

the  earth  on  his  own  account.  As  a  tributary'  aid  in  stimulating  tho 
labourer  to  better  habits,  and  as  a  resource  in  particular  localities,  under 
favntimhlA  circumstances  the  system  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  But 
it  ■  0  subordinate  to  other  and  larger  views  now  afoot  for  the 

reg.--: 1  of  the  labourer. 

We  have  as  little  iaith  in  a  general  system  of  peasant  farmers  or 
I'rietors  as  in  a  general  system  of  co-operative  farms.  But  we 
i.kitli  in  a  judicious  intermingling  of  a  few  small  farms  among 
tbo  big  ones.  The  controversy  between  la  petite  culture  and  fo  ffrande  we 
take  to  be  an  exhausted  one.  In  American  language,  it  is  played  out. 
With  that  self-supporting  chiss  of  disputants  who  habilually  reject  the 
of  the  senses,  and  fmstoin  thoir  own  theories  on  their  own  moral 
>asoess,  wo  cannot  undertake  to  cope.  But  for  all  such  cominon- 
]ilace  persons  as  are  not  above  being  guided  by  the  results  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  we  have  the  distinct  assurance  that  the  preponderance  of 
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evidCDco  Against  the  pecomary  results  of  petty  cuUtxre  is  Wipif 
wlielmio^.  In  fact,  so  strongly  hare  some  even  of  its  ■drnftoi  M 
that  they  have  begun  to  fail  back  on  its  moral  attribat«6  ;  Uioagh 
think,  tho  answer  to  thooi  will  be  Ibaud  still  moro  triamplxflul. 
told  that  more  beaata  per  Acro  are  fed  on  tho  sxhaU  fiums  of 
than  ou  Die  large  farms  in  Kngland  ;  and  what  do  wo  fisd  ? 
our  informant  has  incladed  in  his  estimato  the  *»iTn«Ig  kspi  ibr ' 
piupa8436,  which  in  Belgium,  of  course,  fiud  emplovxaeat  (cr  k 
numbers.  The  tiext  thing  we  discover  is  that  be  has  omstted 
any  comparison  botween  the  nambor  of  shcop  per  acrv  fed  in 
and  in  Belgium  ;  tho  fact  being  that  we  havo  35,000,000  of 
their  half  million.  Taking  the  meat  supply  as  a  vfholo,  Ur.  J, 
who  must  be  allowed  to  bo  lui  unprejudiced  authority  if  a&yoae 
lat^s  it  at  t)8  lbs.  an  aero  in  iielgium  as  againat  148  lbs.  ta 
nor  has  anyone  that  we  know  of  as  yet  contraiiictcd  hla 
again  we  arc  told  of  the  great  produotiTenoss  of  spado  baabaodTy^f 
large  crops  produced  on  thcao  diminntiva  farms.  And  what  do 
Why,  that  on  a  farm  of  ten  acres  in  France  thirty  bliab«lff  of 
considered  on  excellent  crop,  that  in  Prussia  ten  boflbels  an  u»m\ 
average  yield  ;  that  in  Flanders  forms  of  twenty  acres  prodoca 
farms  of  ten ;  forms  of  £fty  more  than  farms  of  twenty :  and  t&al 
prizes  for  cultivation  given  by  tho  Flemish  Agricoltixral  Sodi^ 
carried  off  by  large  fcu'mors.  A  distingiiished  French  pro)  ~ 
agriculture  culcidates,  that  England,  in  proportion  to  the  huid 
tivation,  produces  twice  the  quantity  of  corn  that  Franco  does* 
twice  tho  quantity  of  meat.  Tho  causes  of  this  difliarenee  lie 
surface,  if  men  are  not  too  proud  to  bo  influenced  by  auch 
phenomena.  Without  capital  tho  fanner  can  neitber  6irm  hi^Uf  oa 
afford  to  grow  any  crops  but  such  as  can  immediately  be  takim  ta  maM 
and  sold.  Thus  it  is  coin,  com,  com,  over  and  over  again,  till  tl^  ftofls 
exhausted,  while  expensive  restorative  manures  are  eatireir  beyond  lil 
roach.  Or  we  are  told  of  the  comfort  and  prosperify  of  the  |MHil 
fanner,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  Wlay  that  tho  peasant  fanuom  who  m 
d^mfortablo  and  prosporous  are  in  reality  not  farmers  bnt  marksl  pff" 
doners.  A  farm  uf  ten  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lorsii  low*— 
Brussels,  for  instance — answers  very  well.  But  what  is  the  hxam^ 
mainstay?  Frnit,  vegetables,  and  poultry.  This  was  the  fiifuiwilia 
given  to  Mr.  Howard  by  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bmssdb.  aft! 
it  is  confirmed  by  abundance  of  other  testimony.  Cottivfa  wotk  lor  ill 
larger  farmers  os  day  labourers,  nor  is  their  physical  ooinlition  oasaki 
superior  to  that  of  the  EngUsh  agricultural  labottrar,  la  ihe  eeaxiVT 
where  petty  culture  is  soon  to  tho  grostcst  advantage,  aad  io  lbs 
rcpresentutivo  dintrict  of  that  country^  it  id  found  tbet  tho  snsigi 
cash  eaniiings  uf  a  ten-acre  farmer,  after  paying  his  rent,  and  sllci 
for  tho  food  ho  has  tnkon  off  his  land — tho  food  in  qno^^'-^^^ 
of  broad,  buttermilk  and  potatoes — amount  to  21L  is,  :  tl 
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Las  left  whdrcwith  to  find  himself  nod  hU  Cunily  in  ever^  other  neces- 
sary of  life. 

We  have  said  oothlng  yet  of  peasant  proprietors  as  distinct  from 
pcaBact  farmers,  becaasc  the  question  of  peasant  proprietorship,  though 
in  near  proplnqaity  to  the  qaestion  of  the  agricoltural  labourer,  has  not 
yet  mixed  itaelf  np  with  it,  and  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  as  strictly  as 
possible  to  the  particular  thesis  we  have  set  before  ourselves.  It  may 
be  soffieiont,  therefore,  to  say  that  if  tho  reader  will  consult  the  KeportA 
of  the  ComnussioQors  to  which  we  have  referred  so  oflen,  the  Joamals  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Farmt-rs  'Mft/jazinc^  the  writings  of 
De  Vo^lcher,  M-  Laveloye,  and  M.  Larorgne,  and  we  would  add  also 
tho  publications  of  tho  Cobden  Club,  he  will  find  abundant  reason  for  con* 
eluding  that  peasant  proprietorship  is,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  failure. 
Tho  "  filptcsmen  "  of  the  northern  counties  are  "  without  either  capitul  or 
ekiJI,  and  deficient  in  tho  spirit  and  enterprise  which  agriculture  requires — 
the  laud,  generally  nndrained,  ia  prolific  of  rushes,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  tho  property  denotes  poverty,  slovenliness,  and  neglect"  (Mr. 
Tremenheere).  These  are  the  men  who,  in  1857,  were  cited  by  Mr.  Mill 
jis  living  proofs  of  the  value  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  In  the  fen  districts 
of  Lincolnshire,  where  we  have  an  exceptionally  fertile  soil,  which  repays 
garden  cultivation,  and  little  properties  within  the  power  of  one  man  and 
hifi  family  to  cultivate,  we  find  a  class  of  freeholder  whose  "  children  are 
worked  earlier  and  have  less  schooling  than  those  of  hired  labourers ;  a  class 
in  many  cases  very  little  raised  above  the  hired  labourer,  aud  more  hardly 
Drorked,  and  less  well  fed  and  housed  "  (Mr.  Stanhope).  Mr.  Laveleye 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  TQisfortune  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  that 
they  have  the  system  of  huBbandry  and  land  tenure  which  prevails  there. 
The  social  conditions  of  England  make  a  better  system  possible.  **  To 
introduce  the  foreign  system  ioto  England  because  it  fioiirisheB  abroad 
would  be  in  his  eyes  to  throw  away  the  favours  of  fortune,  to  abdicate  our 
own  superiority,  and  to  commit  a  mistake  analogous  to  that  which  would 
solve  the  perplexities  of  civilisation  by  a  return  to  barbarism."  *■  Mr. 
Lsvergne  tells  substantially  the  same  story.  The  peasant  proprietors  in 
France  arc  gradually  being  absorbed.  They  cannot  hold  their  own.  The 
cooilttions  of  property  in  England  are  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than 
those  of  France.!  And  the  most  prosperous  parts  of  Franco  arc  those  in 
■which  the  territorial  condition  most  nearly  resembles  those  of  England.} 
To  this  may  be  added  the  more  recent  testimony  of  M.  Lc  Play,  which 
appeared  in  Hie  Tm(s  on  the  27th  of  January  hist. 

The  champions  of  the  peasant  farmer  either  as  tenant  or  proprietor 
have  begun  to  ahow  signs  of  giving  way  to  the  immense  mass  of  evidence 
arrayed  against  tho  material  superiority  of  the  system.  But  they  fall 
bock  upon  the  moral.     There  is  the  "  dignity  of  independence  ; "  but  the 
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same  argument  would  go  to  show  that  savage  life  is  praferaldft  td 
And  what  we  have  to  consider  is  this,   that  tho  peaaantiy  m  vt 
nation.    Even  if  the  savage  independence  hero  spoken  of  wm  ga  ' 
the  poaeantiy  as  a  class,  It  woald  not  be  good  for  the  entire  nUuc 
tho  nation  would  ever  consent  to  see  the  prodactive  poirers  of  t^ 
comparatively  wasted  in  order  that  a  slnglo  chiss  might  lead  a  Ufo  of 
barons  independence  in  the  midst  of  dependency,  is  too  ridicaJoa*  V>  ^ 
a  second  thought.     Besides,  if  vro  come  to  moral  eonaJdoruticoK,  ooe 
tcntion  is  that  they  preponderate  greatly  in  Okvoor  of  tb«  exidliikgitMi 

Wo  have  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  articlo  ailodcid  lA 
considerations  besides  commercial  ones  as  having  a  tillo  to  be  hmai 
the  question  of  the  Agricnltural  Labourer.      The  wbolo  rani  q 
England  is  a  very  complex  one  :  and  neither  now,  nor  at  any 
period,  have  the  owners  of  land  as  a  mie  regarded  the  posetsMuoe  of  fti 
source  only  of  pecuniary  income.     Tho  conditions  of  mral  llfi^  an 
able  to  tho  growth  of  certain  moral  relationships  wbi<-h  it  is  jilmofti 
to  cultivate  in  large  cities.     All  that  softens  and  hnmnnfsea  tho 
business  connection  between  man  and  man,  and  betweon  masta  sol  i 
vant  £nds  its  most  congenial  atmosphere  in  country  life.  And  the 
is  how  much  is  this  feature  of  our  rural  economy  n'orth  to  the  i 
large  :  how  much  does  it  coutributo  directly  or  indirectly  ta  tht  i 
welfare?     If  the  national  character  is  part  of  the  national  capit&L 
which  cfibcts  that  can  be  without  its  inflnenco  on  our  mAt«rial 
And  through  that  medium  those  features  of  our  agncnltoral  tsjriaa' 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  bo  obstacles  to  matenjd  develop] 
found  in  the  long  run  its  most  ctfective  agents.     It  is  by  uo  tutruui 
therefore  that  oven  if  a  system  of  either  peasant  proprietor  or; 
farmer  could  be  proved  to  be  more  immediately  productive  than  df 
i&ting  system,  the  latter  would  at  once  stand  condeouiod.     A&  that, 
ever,  canuot  be  proved,  we  may  drop  the  comparison. 

Moreover,  in  the  existing  gradation  of  proprietor,  Girmer,  mad 
we  sec  the  lost  remnant  in  England  of  that  social  **  order  "   to 
questionably  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  national  grefttse 
constitute  a  compact  social  trierarchy  complete  within  it6clf,  and  Ul 
gother  by  bonds  which  have  vaniEhcd  from   commercial   Itfcu   bcab 
ancient  kindness  and  trnditionol  loynUy  ;  and  f: '  -t«i 

past  and  the  present  which  none  but  a  very  11 1 
fiinatical  democrat,  could  wish  to  snap  asunder.     Thcr  proAeoe*  ot 
system  in  tho  centre  of  our  modem  society  amid  condiiSoot  so 
o;^,  cannot  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  exorcise  a  most  b«oigtuuii 
leavens  tho  whole  mass:  and  amid   the  turmoil,  the  hardness,  sfiA 
grinding  compotitiou  of  commercial  business  keeps  alive  those  A..flrrr  s^l 
sweeter  elements  of  national  lifo  which  are  as  essential  to  "pKr. 
nesfl  as  geuUcuess  to  perfect  conmgo.   In  a  paper  which  has  beentn^in^i 
QOcosBarily  of  the  pec  miiary  aspects  of  the  .agricultural  qaestkm.wo  omy  Ibv* 
seemed  at  times  forgetful  of  its  other  aspect.   Bat  aQ  that  wo  hart  vdtlv 
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on  Uic  snbjectt  more  piirticalarly  on  the  qaoBtton  of  tenant  right,  has  been 
written  with  a  mental  reservation  of  all  sach  rights  as  are  esaoDtial  to  the 
integrity  of  otu  existing  territorial  FTstem.  We  do  not  believe  thnt  Fnch 
A  measure  as  we  have  hero  described  would  eierciae  any  detrimental  effect 
upon  it.  We  think  it  might  liberate  a  great  deal  of  imprisoned  capital. 
and  BO  inexoaso  the  profits  of  the  farmer  as  to  raise  the  wages  of  iho 
labourer  to  as  high  a  point  as  the  nnioDists  themselves  have  asked.  lu 
that  event  the  wor?t  paid  labourers  might  be  as  well  ofT  as  the  best  are 
coVy  and  the  whole  of  the  better  paid  class  as  well  otl  as  a  few  are 
now.  As  in  this  case  more  money  would  bo  saved,  more  small  farms 
wonld  be  reqnirpd  ;  and  wa  could  wish  to  see  every  great  proprietor  follow 
Iho  example  of  Lord  Iiichfield,  who  sets  aside  a  part  of  his  estate  for  cottier 
farms  to  reward  tbo  most  deserving  of  his  labourers  in  their  declining 
years.  With  these  two  systems  working  hormonlonsly  together,  the  poor 
rates  would  rapidly  decrease ;  out-door  relief  might  bo  abolished;  and 
with  the  comfortable  cottage  which  the  labourer  could  now  afford,  the 
puMic-hooso  would  lose  half  its  attractions  and  the  poaching  gang  its  best 
reGmiting  field.  And  should  wa  find  oven  then  that  the  pauperised  residuum 
not  absorbed,  and  that  wo  had  as  a  last  ref^ourco  to  fall  back  on  emi- 
mon,  we  sbcvJd  at  least  feel  that  the  English  peasant  had  not  been 
^rcn  froim  his  native  land  till  its  inabilify  to  support  him  had  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

11  should  be  added,  perhaps,  in  conclusion,  what  is  stated  by  persons 
whose-  1  summarily  be  refuted,  that  the  ngricnitural  la- 

bourer 1  ^.  .  '  bo  of  opinion  that  comparatively  low  wRges  in  a 
well-ordered  country  Tillage  are  better  worth  having  than  higher  ones  iu 
a  manufecturing  town.  The  social  advantages  of  the  one  are  beginning 
to  preponderate  over  the  material  advantages  of  the  other.  If  this  is  so 
— -if  the  agricultural  labourer  really  does  feel  this — the  qnestian  we  have 
bere  been  considering  is  lightened  of  half  its  difilcultics.  Assertions  of 
this  nature,  however,  must  be  received  with  extreme  caution ;  for  wo 
hnow  no  one  whose  esoteric  views  it  is  so  difficult  to  got  at  as  the  ordinary 
English  peasant.  We  record  the  statement  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  village  life  admits  of  an  amount  of  personal  intercourse 
between  rich  and  poor  to  which  the  city  is  a  stranger. 
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We  are  satisfied  tbat  Petor  Vidal  has  booa  confoandod  mlh  his  xx^zr  su 
his  son,  who  were  troubadours  as  well  as  himself,  and  credited  witlposi* 
thai  he  never  wrote,  and  with  a  length  of  life  that  be  did  &oi  CQJOf.  Si 
was  one  of  those  ardent  natures  that  are  rapidly  cxb«tfft4ML  AQ  tb«  iM 
recorded  of  him  occurred  between  1185  and  the  close  of  tlu)  MOteiTiai 
there  is  good  reason  to  bclicre  that  ho  died  about  the  timd  of  Um  a|4ii 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks.  Wo  may,  therefore,  coDcJailA 
birth  could  hardly  have  happened  earlier  than  1165. 

Nobody  could  write  more  brilliantly  or  act  moro  Absardly  ihwA 
Id  aong  he  had  few  equals,  in  conduct  he  was  the  creature  of  impnhiiri 
the  slave  of  inordinate  vanity.  Bo  addicted  was  bo  to  ontngiaoafl  narini 
that  it  bcoomo  customary  to  remark  of  every  PoroUes, — "Ha  lies  Kk»&lr 
Tidal.*'  And  yet  he  was  so  frank,  so  gouorons,  so  perfecUy  hanole^ai 
intellectually  so  gifted,  that  he  was  n  general  iarourite.  Wo  xsoiliA 
forget  to  add  that  he  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  Lbal  be  poumi 
an  exquisite  voice.  His  person  has  cot  been  described  :  perb^w  'dm 9 
well.  In  the  twelfth  century — that  is,  had  he  been  bom  a  Pn>'raKift— 
Goldsmith  would  have  been  a  Vidal,  and  in  do  reipeet  did  poor  M*! 
exterior  correspond  with  the  ideal  that  iiincy  loves  to  form  of  m  £ftfBsii 
singer. 

Vidal  achieved  renown  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Tlua  wu 
in  some  measure  to  the  quahty  of  hia  verses,  but  etiU  mom  to  bis 
In  those  du^'d  practical  joking  wua  carried  to  au  oxtreme  Ibftt  wo  cao 
understand  ;  and  Vidal's  character,  rendering  him  the  dape  of 
proeticul  joker,  we  find  him  from  one  end  of  his  ciurocir  t^  Ui« 
figuring  as  the  victim  of  intensely  ludicrous  **  aella.*'  H  Is  thoM  ibii  k 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  story. 

On  the  bankd  of  the  Ariege  dwelt  a  husband  so  jealous  and  Txii- 
that  gallant  could  undertake  no  more  perilous  enterprise   tbaa  to  #• 
a- wooing  to  the  very  pretty  ^ife  of  GuiUoms  of  Costtmot.     By  pUriog  ■ 
Vidal's  vanity  some  of  his  reckless  acquaintances  ma&agcd  to  sttnisMt 
bim  to  beard  this  grim  old  lion  in  his  deu.  ^  Castooil  h0 

demanded  the  hospitahty  of  its  lord  as  a  Tl^ad4lc^/ 

muttered  Guiilems,  eyeing  hia  visitor  suBpiciously  and  SMU. 
or  so  of  serving  men,  *•  I'll  soon  prove  that.     Ilera,**    "-ijij    ur    Wf  siJ 
retainers,  *'  carry  me  this  fellow  to  the  well  yonder  and  t'  ^  him  m  ooc  if 


•  Vitlol's  father,  a  wealthy  tanner  of  Timloiiw.  won  mwtir 
The  third  Vidal,  like  the  second,  was  a  prfsfruionAl  tronbHnor. 
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^e  backets."  The  thing  was  douo  in  a  twinkling.  "  Now  friend,"  Baid 
Gniiiems  to  Yidol,  "I  mean  to  havo  you  ducked  twixt  this  and  noon. 
Bj  that  time  joa  must  composo  a  songf  and  thus  show  that  you  really 
are  what  you  say  ;  or  " — hero  ho  sworo  a  groat  oath — "  I  cut  the  ropa 
and  let  you  go  to  the  fiend  t  "  The  vassals  turned  the  winch  with  a  will, 
sousing  Peter  through  some  twenty  feet  of  twilight  into  the  water,  and 
then  liiling  him  all  diipping  until  his  nose  reached  the  level  of  the  caatle 
yard.  Mnch  did  the  sufferer  execrate  and  threat  and  splutter,  and  loudly 
did  the  spectators  laugh.  This  went  on  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until 
the  baron  became  impatient.  "  Qalloo,  down  there  1 "  roared  he  to  Vldal, 
who  wasjufit  risible  above  the  water ;  "  how  about  that  sonnet  ?  "  There 
was  a  ring  of  grim  satisfaction  in  the  query,  for  the  lord  of  Castanet  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  visitor  was  an  impostor — a  disguised  wooer  in 
fact — and,  therefore,  fully  worthy  of  the  fate  he  had  in  store  for  him. 
Great  then  was  his  surprise  when  the  following  lines  rolled  up  from  the 

Work  on,  proud  knight,  your  tyrant  will  I 

But  know  that  aselc«  your  abtuc  is  i 
Yon  winch  is  noi  Pnruwsus  hiU, 

Nor  this  the  fountain  of  the  Muses, 
Bat  though  I'egoaos  were  this  strlog, 

Auil  you  up  youder  an  Apollo  i 
Rather  than  ope  my  Upa  to  ung, 

Your  poTpoac  fell  Vd  bid  you  follow  ! 

That  he  had  made  a  mistake  the  knight  was  fairly  convinced.  Nor 
could  be  help  admiring  the  ingenuity  with  which  Vidal  contrived  to  prove 
bis  claim  to  the  title  of  troubadour  while  adocting  to  re&ise.  So  ho 
hastened  to  terminate  the  suspense  of  his  visitor  and  to  make  amends  for 
his  harshness.*  Vidal  returned  in  high  spirits  to  Toulouse,  where  ho 
raimted  without  stint,  and  circulated  a  canzon  in  which  he  credited  himself 
with  complete  success  during  his  visit  to  the  jealous  knight.  This  piece 
of  impudence  soon  met  with  its  reward.  While  proceeding  to  what  he 
was  led  to  believe  an  assignation,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ofifended 
husband  ;  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  soLid  character  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  him.  But  not  even  Ouillems  of  Castenet  could  think  seriously 
of  slaying  "  such  a  Ibol  as  lying  Peter ;"  so,  after  terrifying  him  to  any 
extent,  the  irate  baron  contented  himself  with  what  most  people  considered 
a  Tery  proper  piece  of  vengeance.  He  slit  the  lying  tongue  with  his 
dagger,  and  then  dismissed  its  owner. 

Vidal  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  thus,  for  in  those  days  mutilation 
was  practised  to  a  frightful  extent  by  the  private  avenger  as  well  as  by  the 
pablie  ezeeutioner.t     Toulouse  contained  skilful  medicos,  one  of  whom 

•  A  stoTj  not  unlike  the  above  is  told  by  Wood  of  two  Oxford  students. 

f  Not  many  years  before  a  minstrel  pnhliahed  some  verses  reflecting  rather  Mvoroly 
,mn  the  ftnt  monarch  of  the  VUntageuet  Hoe.  Henry  IT.  bnnted  him  Y'mdictivcly  from. 
^POhs  castle  CttanoUiur,  uulil  he  got  him  wilbia  hiid  grip  ;  ho  then  pot  out  hid  eyo*. 
^T^hib  m\ut>tn\,  in  despair,  refused  all  sustcoaoccj  and  died  tlma. 
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found  niuJl  diffienlty  in  repairing  the  damage.       Btst   Uio 
Lftngaedoc  was  do  longer  a  re&idenco  for  our  troubadoor.     XEs 
mont  was  not  Ibbb  notorions  than  Im  otToDce  ;  Dobo<}  v  Uioogbt  it  a 
severe ;  ho  was  berhymed  and  laughed  at  without  mercy  ;  aiid  U? 
the  nniversal  ridicule  he  enugratcd. 

We  next  fmd  him  attached  to  the  lioasehold  of  one  of  ibe 
the  Provencftl  bnronB — Beraldo  lord  of  Baux.  ThLi  mAgBalo 
allied  to  the  reigning  family ;  he  posBosscd  vast  estaleff,  hdd  qtuto  a  (^ 
of  his  own,  and  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  of  Uargaillwi  a  title,  vc  tmf 
observG,  that  waa  little  more  th&u  Dominal,  for  th«  MATNillas  ol  trvs 
hundred  years  ago  was  substantially  n  repuUio.  BenUdop  who  waa  }^ 
and  geuBrous  and  something  of  a  troubadour  also*  was  ana  uf  tise  iaa^ 
great  ones  who  found  it  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  jooglearB  %t 
who  could  eulogize  themBelres  and  vituperate  their  neigfaboiniB  is 
rhymos.  Vidal,  therefore,  who  waa  the  wittiest  of  rhymers,  be 
forthwith  n  prime  favourite  with  Beraldo.  Apartments  ware 
him,  and  valets  appointed  to  attend  him  ;  he  had  a  firsi-rate  mount  ie  ^ 
stable  and  an  honoured  seat  at  the  board ;  finally,  he  was  dad  is  m 
respects — and  whether  for  ban'^uet,  chase,  or  tilt — ^precisely  like  M 
principal.  Than  the  last  the  force  of  favour  could  no  further  go«  Tib 
npparalled  and  armed  like  the  patron  was  the  thin^  of  all  othsn  ■& 
desired  by  the  follower  in  the  olden  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  viftM 
its  drawbacks  ;  when  the  lord  went  to  battle  his  counterfeit  jiii mintniidi 
ran  a  good  deal  of  risk,  as  it  happened  with  those  of  Hemy  IV.  atSknrw 
bury  and  with  those  of  Eichmond  at  Bosworth.  Nor  were  Peter  aaJ  ^ 
fellows  altogether  exempt  from  such  perils.  Thoy  were  expecte«l  lo  $>!» 
war,  at  least,  as  spectators,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  rehean*  lfc# 
feats  of  the  champions.  The  last  they  sometimes  did  oa  the  wrong  aAs; 
like  the  rhyming  monk  who  accompanied  Edward  II.  to  Bottaoti^tcsB. 
and  who,  being  made  prisoner,  had  to  hymn  the  triumph  of  the  Bns 
by  way  of  ransom. 

In  his  new  sphere  Vidal  gathci^d  glory  and  shamo  id  ftUI  propofikefc 
A  pi'incipal  Bccne  of  the  former  was  the  banquet-hall.  Thero  be  dispiayoA 
in  all  its  brilliance  his  unrivalled  talent  as  an  improTisatere.  It  mosi  te 
admitted  that  a  mediieval  banquet  was  precisely  the  thing  to  exeilt  tu£ 
a  genius  to  unusual  effort.  And  the  south  of  France  beiog  then*  r**^«|*^ 
the  most  refined  and  luxurious  quarter  of  Europe,  it  was  therv  that  »(Kh 
lords  OS  Beraldo  provided  those  feasts  which  Le  Grand  d'Aoflsj  deceribc» 
so  weU.  We  vrill  suppose  our  readers  present  at  mieb  m  bttoqnot ;  thMt 
v.       '  '\'  admired  the  proportions  of  the  apartneatf  aul  duly 

t.  lines,  whose  magiiificcnoo  loarM  modsm  amunwliliaa 

80  fiir  in  the  rear ;  that  they  bftTe  partaken  of  a  thoosand  dctleadtf  <f 
which  our  cookciy  has  forgotten  not  merely  the  preparation  hoi  the 
namee  ;  that  the  close  of  the  feast  is  approaching :  thui  «vf  iced 
piurtry  in  artintic  forms  aro  passing  round  ;  and  tl  ih\m 

fflinor  minstrels  hare  exhibited  their  respective  ul — ^  ..Omenta 


1%  «Btlt>»^ 
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of  the  compaDy.  A  cry— jast  such  a  one  as  mny  be  beard  in 
of  Ihe  present  day — is  now  raised  for  an  improvisation  from  the 
mlgbtj  master,  YidaL  We  eannot  say  tbat  we  care  macb  for  sncb 
offband  things  ourselves,  unless  when  they  bnpp>en,  as  is  sometimes  tho 
ease,  to  be  of  the  order  of  Sheridan's  witticisms,  tbat  is,  carefuUr  conned 
beforehand.  Vidal  ^fls  not  of  a  charaeter  to  take  so  much  trouble^  and, 
therefore,  oven  bis  onpremeditnted  lyrics  have  no  more  than  avemge 
aierib.  8acb  as  they  are,  however,  wo  feel  bound  to  give  a  specimen. 
He  obeys  the  raU  then,  rises,  takes  a  guitar  from  an  attendant,  and  nms 
hia  fingers  over  the  strings.  At  the  sound  convergalioD  drops,  oven  the 
whispers  of  flirtation  •  cease,  and  all  is  wrapt  attention-  He  happens  to 
be  in  a  satirio  mood^  and  his  song  is  a  succession  of  hits,  under  which  a 
good  many  of  the  guests  wince  very  perceptibly — a  thing  that,  perhaps, 
renderu  Ibis  effort  uU  the  more  acceptable  to  those  who  escape.  In  one 
point  the  piece  is  of  valne — it  shows  tbat  Provencal  society  was  not  so 
very  unliJce  our  own  as  some  would  have  us  think. 

I  bate  Trha  gives  a  scautj  feast, 

Tbe  minil  where  cnry  rnoklcs, 
A  bni«  ling  monW,  a  murking  ]<ftcst. 

And  tbc  mud  who  shows  bcr  ankles. 

Tbc  fool  who  doEca  upon  hU  wifi>, 

The  chnri  wbo«  wine's  (1iIotc<l, 
Tbe  Furitdii  wilb  joy  at  striCo — 

lUy  thce«  tlirvc  bo  well  hooted  I 

Deep  shame  hcfdll  who  wetm)  a  swnrU 

}le  ccver  drawt  in  ftgbt, 
Aa*l  b«  Ihe  huxtcr's  brut  ubhorred 

AVhci  Bpcd  ihc  aira  oC  kuigbt. 

Xct  scorn  k'e  lien  vrho  weds  her  grcom, 

Acid  his  who  wciU  biti  burlnt, 
And  ronr  the  gibbet  be  the  dnom 

Of  R'gnei  tJiat  strut  in  scarlet. 

Tomultaoas  applause  follows,  and  when  this  subsides  Vidal  condoscecds 
to  entertain  tho  company  witb  his  last  now  sorvente*  It  is  founded  on 
tlie  perlioQS  po&itloD  of  the  Christian  kingdom  in  Palestine  in  the  year 
1187,  just  before  tbc  nevra  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  arrived  to  startle 
the  ^Vf  sleni  world  ;  and  it  is  composed  in  reprehension  of  the  indiHereQce 
witb  which  the  Kuropcan  powers  regard  the  crisia. 

Shfune  on  the  Mnsnol  Genuon,  too  drank  to  hear  the  call 

Thai  rii;gs  lor  help  ocros  the  wuve,  from  Salem's  Icagiicrcd  walL 

Shttine  on  ihc  Flemish  biirjjhpnt,  a  dtill  imd  sortlij  race, 

Wlio  |ilj'  the  Rhutilu  whilu  the  Turk  tUliK-*  eaih  holy  place. 

Shame  on  the  t«l/ind  pnnc4s  Ttho  wnfte  in  sinful  fniy 

The  bl'XHl  and  grtltl  that  ui^ht  liavo  swept  the  Pngun  from  his  prey. 


•  Doabtlcts,  oar  readers  will  'ii.  i;lail  to  leatn  that  this  dclighlfnl  art  was  olrcoily 
kiumii  and  {iractibed  in  the  txeUth  centar>*. 
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Shame  on  ibe  Bntrher's  offsprings*  the  Uggord  in  tlie  6g1u. 
Who  unna  to  do  his  neighbour  wrung,  but  not  Iii«  faitJ*  lo  rifiit. 
Shnmc  on  the  ancient  dotard  who  only  telU  bis  be«d». 
While  Sdlatlin  n  miphtj-  host  against  KiDf^  BaMirin  leadib 
And  sliomc  on  every  singer  whose  vcrscB  will  not  aid 
To  rouw  the  diicis  of  CUmtendoni  unto  a  new  Ciufl«<)c. 

This  piece  excites  oDqualified  eutbuBiasm,  and  the  applftnse  u  not^x 
tlinDderoua  form.  Nor  is  the  aadtonce  content  with  applaodin^  (h 
throws  a  gold  chuin  rooiid  the  poet's  neck,  anoiher  ioreet  &  mf  ^ht 
finger,  a  third  clasps  his  embroidered  sword-belt  round  his  vkisi*  ■!  k 
fourth  casts  his  mimtle  over  his  Bboulders.  Few  of  these  giltfi  an  rrtaiiB 
bj  the  poet ;  moat  of  them  are  ranBomed  hy  the  givers  at  the  dosft  U  lb 
feast,  and  the  remainder  aro  entrnsted,  according  to  castotQt  lo  t&t  i^ 
keopLng  of  an  accommodating  Hebrew  or  Cahorsine. 

We  are  now  compelled,  with  mnch  reluctance,  to  Dotlee  Yldal^a  liiBa 
A  leading  personage  at  the  court  of  the  Viscoont  was  hlfi  brother,  Hqps 
de  Baox.     This  nobleman  was  the  prime  con&dant  of  tha  |io^  tad  i 
very  Puck  in  the  matter  of  practical  joking.    Never  before  ha4  he  poeBM^ 
such  a  glorious  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  accomplishmeDt  in  itt 
he  excelled.     He  manipulated  Peter  with  consimimato  dext4inl7,  aaifcf 
him  perpetually  involved  in  ridiculous  scrapes  without  ever  forfettbgb 
good  opinicn.     The  troubadour  was  notoriously   addicted    to  ths  &^ 
passion,  and  of  thiii  weakness  Hagues  was  always  taking  odrantago.   M 
a  pretty  lady  happen  to  smile  on  the  one,  the  other  v&s  swee  to  U  tf 
hand  to  swear  that  she  was  smitten,  to  orgo  a  hundred  things  ic  prti 
thereof,  and  to  preRS  bis  friend  to  take  his  fortune  at  tho  flood — by  «bi 
Messire  Hagues  meant  the  perpetration  of  some  nnmiligatod  pics  il 
lunacy.     Thus  tho  poor  fellow  was  kept  pretty  constantly  empk>5«d  « 
scaling  walls,  hiding  behind  tapestry,  and  walking  of  nights  under  hidtA 
disguibes — to  his  invariable  and  in  most  cases  Hi'gnal  discomfitnra.    h  a 
but  right  to  state  that  Huguefl  was  not  alone  in  his  benevolent  aflbdikj 
befool  Vidal.     Tho  ladies  were  jmit  as  much  to  blame.      "  Kach  of' 
writes  a  gossiping  coutemporaiyi  **  said  all  she  could  to  plcaao  Petard 
promised  him  whatever  ho  took  it  into  his  head  to   ask.   witboal  lU 
smallest  intention  of  keeping  failli."     All  this  furniahed  high  antnsaoai 
to  Bcraldo  and  his  friends,  and  doubtless  would  hare  enntinncd  to  da  •• 
for  an  indefinite  period,  had  not  tho  inveterate  joker  Ihongbft  fit  at  lee;^ 
to  direct  the  amorous  aspirations  of  the  poot  towards  his  8ist«r-in-bw«  i^ 
Lady  Adalois.     Wo  regret  to  state  that  the  latter  was  qnile  awara  otwhai 
was  going  forward,  and  that  she  condescended  occasionaUy  to  aMUt  te 
confirming  her  etr&nge  admirer  in  his  folly.     Vidnl'K  eecentrieitMS  env 
became  supremo.     Intoxicated  beyond  expression  at  the  thuugbt  at  babif 
preferred  by  a  princess,  ho  worked  himself  into  jiut  aoeh  a  p^ 

*  Snch  MM  the  origin  of  the  Cu^Kits.  nccordin;;  to  niediimJ  coMip.     iia^i 
Hrnt  of  the  fHoiily,  \m  mnde  by  Ouiilc  {Pur^torir,  :tx.  52}  tu  diC«CTil«  h« 
ihiu — 

Figliao]  fui  d*  nn  l<cc^a  «li  iVtgl, 
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mtos  assigns  to  liia  hero — of  whom,  indeed,  Vidal  seems  to  ua  the 
rigiuftl.  There  was  no  end  to  tho  strango  tasks  whicL  Hagues  imposed 
ibo  poet  in  the  name  of  the  lady ;  and  from  none  of  those  tasks  did 
le  poet  dream  for  a  moment  of  shrinking.  At  length  the  joker  disguised 
fellow- scapegrace  as  a  wizard,  and  introduced  him  to  Vidal.  The  latter 
i&d  made  up  hia  mind  to  employ  magic  in  socoring  the  affections  of  tho 
''iscountess,  and  the  wizard  prcttndcd  to  gratify  him.  A  great  deal  of 
treliminaxy  mummery  was  performed  in  secret,  and  the  dape  agreed  to 
[complete  the  incantation  b)'  riding  au  enormous  boar  three  times  round 
Le  outer  wall  of  the  castle  in  broad  daylight.  Here  we  may  remind  our 
'readers  that  the  twelfth  centnry  was  emphatically  the  era  of  magic;  an 
lora  when  it  was  universally  trusted,  dreaded,  and  invoked,  and  when  no 
>6urdity  recommended  in  its  name  was  too  gross  for  acceptance.  It  was 
loo,  when — as  may  be  gathered  from  the  Dccnmeron — it  was  not 
iAII  Qiicommon  for  practical  jokery,  aa  in  this  instance^  to  deceive  sim- 
pletons under  magical  pretences. 

Hughes  took  core  that  sufficient  publicity  should  attend  the  exploit, 
id  spectators  crowded  to  the  scene  as  thick  as  bees  in  swarming  time. 
LD  pig  was  muzzled  to  keep  it  from  using  its  tusks,  and  to  this  muz^Ie  a 
ilring  was  attached, — a  sUiug  which  Vidal  grasped  by  way  of  bridle  when 
Le  mounted.  Here  we  paaso  a  moment  to  admire  him,  which  is  but  just, 
^ffceiug  that  a  poet  on  a  pig  is  something  entirely  unique  in  htcrary  histoiy. 
That  it  will  remain  so  we  should  not  like  to  assert.  Kxperience  shows  that 
tho  freak  of  a  great  writer  is  contagious.  And  now  that  wo  have  exhibited 
ilio  mcdiicval  Vidal  on  a  pig,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  the  modem  Vidala 
may  not  take  it  into  their  heads  to  exhibit  Uiemselves  likewise. 

The  boar  commenced  proceedings  by  fixing  its  feet  firmly  in  the  ground 
find  setting  up  an  ear-splitting  scream.  After  some  twenty  minutes  spent 
thus,  somebody  appUed  a  lighted  brand  to  its  tail,  whereupon  it  dashed  off 
rat  a  fonous  pace,  but  in  the  wrong  dii'ection.  The  scamper  was  brought 
fcp  by  a  well-filled  ditch,  into  which  master  piggy  plunged,  bearing  Vidal 
'trith  him.  Iloleased  fr&m  this  predicament,  tho  pair  went  through  a 
Toriety  of  curious  evolutions.  Sometimes  both  were  sprawling  together ; 
tsometimes  Vidal  ivas  sprawling  alone ;  sometimes  he  was  galloping  after 
Ihe  pig;  and  sometimes  he  was  galloping  on  it,  though  seldom  in  tho 
right  direction.  The  quadruped,  which  had  manifested  throughout  a 
Ticious  propensity  for  dashing  headlong  at  every  obstacle  in  tho  way,  at 
rleogtb  charged  a  passing  wain,  nnd  depositing  the  biped  tinder  the  wheels, 
[mftxlc  its  escape  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  whither  the  disgusted  Vidal  did 
not  fuUow  it.  Thus  ended  the  oddest  attempt  at  bewitching  a  pretty  lady 
tliat  has  ever  been  recorded. 

Before  Beroldo  and  hia  family  had  ceased  to  laugh  at  Vidal's  race,  tho 

latter  was  ripe  for  on  exploit  of  another  kind.     Hngues  persuaded  him 

that,  all  circumstances  considered,  ho  could  do  no  bettor  than  steal  a  kiss 

[from  the  Viscountess,  and  a  kiss  he  resolved  to  steal.  Ooe  moi-ning,  while 

irowiii)^  about  tho  corridors,  he  saw  ihd  Viscount  leaving  his  chamber^ 
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ftnd  lie — who,  be  it  remembered,  wna  clad  lo  sunilar  fashioa — a^k  ^Zj^ 
in.     Tbc  Visconntcsfi  was  in  that  dclicioas  stntc  wiiicli  is  DAtbrr 
nor  wtildug,  aud  iu  wbich  we  can  ebape  oar  drenms  jttst  ts  wt 
Kneeling  by  tbo  bed,  the  andocioas  poet  kissed  her  on  ihe  lips. 
ing  the  kiss,"  says  the  old  ProTeD<;al  stonrieller,,  "  and  tliiiikmfl 
Boraldo  her  hnsband,  ahe  raised  herself  on  her  t^II>ow,  and  lookiag 
saw — that  fool t  Peter  ViyUtf  f  "     Jumping  out  of  bed,   she  aas^  lea 
the  oars,  which,  as  a  contemporary — Raymond  de  TVOm 
were  coDveoicntly  long,  and  bumped  his  head  Instilj  agMOfft  tbi 
while   sho   made  the  castle  ring  wilh  her  shrieks.      •'  Then,"  laj* 
authority,  ''  came  the  dumsols  of  the  lady,  as  I  Lave  iMBftid^  and 
what  all  the  uproar  was  about.     And  while  I)ame  Adolais  wf.*=  '■">' 
the  matter  to  her  handmaidens,  who  woudercd  much  and  ] 
Yidul  contrived  to  release  his  long  ears  aud  nm  away.    Then  Uu;  U^t 
for  her  hnsbnud,  at)d  complained  dolorously  how  Poter  Yldal  hAd 
her.     And  the  handmaidens  complained  also,  speaking  altogether, « 
thoir  woDt,  and  making  an  exceeding  great  noise.     But  Beraldo,  Mfl 
prudent  man  and  a  hearty,  took  the  thing  in  jest,  and  bcf^  to 
And  when  he  had  lacghed  bin  filU  he  wiped  his  eyea  and  reprorW 
wife,  because  she  had  made  such  a  hubbub  about  tho  t>*'"g  that  tbli 
fellow  had  done.    But  ail  he   could  say  failed  to  appease  ha,  <r^ 
restrain  her  clamour,  or  tho  clamour  of  the  handniiudfius,     liken 
went  out  aud  tliougbt  no  more  about  tho  thing.     But  Dame  Adalais 
n^oBsengcrs   in   all   directions  to   arrest  Vidal,  and   mcoaeed   hla 
grievously.     And  when  Yidnl  heard  of  those  thrcata  he  waa  ton 
and  hastening  on  board  ship,  ho  fled  to  Genoa.** 

Not  consiiloring  himself  safe  in  tho  city  of  St,  Geo  ! 

his  flight  into  Lombardy.     During  his  wanderings    ,  ^. 

Bonnets,  in  which  bo  deplored  his  exile  from  the  "  light  of  his  ajii* 
very  moving  terms.     Theso  sonnets,  however,  formed  only  a 
his   literary  labours.     He   addressed    canzous   to  vanooB  Ital 
abounding  in  political  wisdom ;  and  he  scattered  sorretites  over 
dom,  bewailing  the  recent  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  rccommenc 
Crusade  then  in  preparation.     Nor,  iu  spite  of  hi«  dovollon  to  the 
eonntess,  did  he  neglect  to  practise  on  adage  Iu  which,  as  vctiified 
Moore,  we  are  told  that— 

When  we  are  far  from  tho  lips  that  wu  Iot«« 

Wo  havu  but  to  luoie  love  to  Ihu  lips  wv  are  near. 

Thus  he  got  up  ono  very  pretty  flirtolion  wit;   *  " 

Turin  ;  and  another,  still  prettier,  with  Itn?. 

wife  of  a  gentleman  beariug  the  fi>niiidable  name  of  llostaala.    frds 

Bambautla  he  received  a  girdle— possibly  as  ho  hod  rcrciriKl  tha 

which  he  carefUlly  preserved  and  often  displayed  ns  a  ItYipfair* 

Vidal  reappeared  at  Genoa  jast  ani'  '  L*d 

port  on  his  way  to  Palestine.     Thooi;;:   .  .rr 
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Iroady  qmte  a  troop  of  minsirels  in  bifl  train,  ho  was  not  the  leas  eager 
^engage  tbe  worlii-renowned  Vidal ;  and  the  latter,  seeing  that  nothing 
ittcr  was  likely  Ut  olTer  for  ibo  presont,  consented  to  aotiompRny  him. 
tefare  tbo  fleet  soiled  ho  composed  tho  following  canzon,  which  he  took 
to  transmit  to  Adolois  : — 

Thy  breoae  a  lilowing  on  my  checks, 

Ob  land  of  lyre  anil  lanco  : 
la  every  j^^h  to  me  it  spi'iiks 

Of  her  I  l-'jre,  and  Fraaoe, 
'Twas  Uitrc  1  saa|^,  aaid  won  renowi  ; 

'Twna  tliorc  my  hcftrt  I  gave 
Unto  the  dome  who.sc  cmcl  frown 

Mc  furth  AU  t^xHc  dravc. 
Hon-  plcuant  every  brcc3c  that  lottvcs 

The  Innil  of  lyn  ami  Unco — 
IIow  wclcumo  every  voia;  Uiat  wcuvcs 
A  tale  cd  litx  and  Fraccc. 

TiVhy  frtr  i!ie  deed  iL  Iwido  nic  d::rv, 

Coald  nt»t  my  love  fltonc  ? 
And  whcrefare  docs  a  form  sj  fair 

So  etem  a  spirit  own  ? 
Far  better  Icel  a  Moslem  blndc, 

Than  thos  de^auing  pine  : 
So  on  my  farcut  the  cro&n  I'll  braid, 

And  hie  to  Palestine. 
Sock,  tongt  with  this  mj  last  fare^rcl]f 

The  laud  of  I^rc  and  Unco  ; 
Kor  to  xny  hbiy  foil  r.i  tell, 

I  die  for  Ucr  ocd  Prftuce  ! 

loTicermng  tlie  concluding  lines  it  may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  make  ono 
remark.  It  was  the  mle  among  tho  troubadours  that  ovory  canzon  should 
tcrminiito  as  this  one.  Before  closing,  tho  poet  inyariably  apostrophized 
luB  composition,  aometimcs  In  command,  somoiimeE  iu  entreaty,  and  Eome- 
timos  in  expostalation.  The  Italians,  who  hoiTowod  tho  canzon  iiom  iho 
ProTenvaU,  borrowed  also  this  method  of  closing  it,  which  thoy  termed  the 
"eommiato."  Whether  they  considered  that  they  acquired  tho  right  to 
^coll  themselves  iho  invontora  of  that  for  which  they  had  found  a  name, 

nre.     Such  things,  however,  have  happcnoil. 
'Am<  i'les  of  the   oommiato  in  the   Italian   poets, 

porhapa  we  may  bo  allowed  to  mention  the  concluding  lines  of  Petrarch's 
celtibrated  address  to  Rlenzi,  and  also  those  of  Dante's  beautiful  canzon 
beginning — 

Jo  niiro  i  cre^pi  e  gU  hiondi  copcgU. 

As  a  cm^ador,  Vidal's  TcrsatUe  Spirit  adapted  itself  to  its  surroundings 

\yn6i  only  too  much  Gicility.    '*  Here,"  says  ono  of  his  medirovol  bio^^phers, 

ho   ack«d   as  mndly  aa  elsewhere.     Fillinj;  his  brain  with  chivulroua 

[fiffirie*,  he  folly -believed  himself  a  hero,  and  wished  that  others  shonid 

[iMtUer^it'toc."     He  soon  oonbrived  to  render  his  new  mania  sufficiently 

cODSpicaouB.   HisloiTlell*  how  Copor  d«  Lio©  quarrelled  wiUi  tha  tnsfosxOa. 
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of  Aphrodite's  favourite  isle — a  monarch  who,  by  tho  way,  waiiha 
full  and  very  succeesful  rebelUoa  against    his   IJcge  lord,  the 
Isaac  Angelas.     Nor  does  history  omit  to  describe  the  rietoy  U 
FJantagonot,  and  how  he  fettered  his  captive  with  chainB  ol 
honour  of  which  the  hitter  was  hardly  worthy.     Bat  oeither  hiftcnil 
biographer  has  thought  it  ri^ht  to  apprise  us  of  the  precise  pari  ti 
these  events  by  our  troubadour.     Whatever  that  part  might  havt 
whether  he  really  charged  with  the  men-at-arms,  or,  which  iaaa 
bable,  whether  he   merely  accompanied  them  in   fancy — Mdal  M 
hesitate  to  appropriate  all  the  glory  of  the  triumph  in  his  songs.    Hm| 
a  specimen  cf  one : — 

Up  with  the  Baanen  of  VMal  t 

Loud  let  my  tranipct  In  blown, 
A  charge  I  prefer  tn  a  hridul, 

Aad  a  rattling  fight  to  a  throne. 
Mr  tjGi  like  twin  comets  are  B« riling  t 

I  rn&h  att  a  pike  in  a  lake  1 
*3nd  the  ninka  of  the  f oo  I  go  amawliing. 

Just  like  a  ball  through  a  hnke. 

Tlien  up  with  the  baunera  of  Vldal  t 
lloxzaii ! 

I'm  Arthur^  Sir  Launcelot,  Koland — 

Yea,  all  the  Round  Table  in  one. 
From  Italy  northward,  to  Poland, 

For  fighting,  like  me  jeMl  find  none. 
My  name  causes  armiea  to  ahiver. 

Beneath  my  fierce  tnad  the  earth  qnakas  I 
And  tlie  dcmi-god  blow*  t  dcUrer, 

Before  me  each  obsude  breaks. 

Then  aouud  yu  the  un»t  of  Vidal ! 
liuiiali  I 

The  author  continues  his  vaunts  for  another  stanza: — **  VHiaa  cM  ji 
white  hauberk,  and  wielding  my  sword,  I  atn  rcsisllesB  I  AloM  I 
armed  a  hundred  harons  and  captured  as  many  moro  I  Xur  am  I 
formidable  in  the  bower  than  in  the  battle.  I  woo  but  to  win;  aDd< 
the  terror  of  the  carpet-knight  as  well  as  of  the  seasoned  w&mor.'* 
Wlien  Bichurd  resumed  his  voyage  to  Palestine,  Vidal  did  not 
pany  him.  Perhaps  the  troubadour  had  seen  onongh  of  wmr  ;  f^ijilwp ! 
had  contracted  a  brothorhood-in-arms  with  one  of  the  nffieon  Idl 
garrison  ;  perhaps  he  was  fascinated  by  the  delightful  chme,  (bo  laicii 
wines,  and  the  charming  women  of  the  island.  For  one,  or  it  mi^ii  bi 
for  all,  of  those  reasons  he  elected  to  remain  behind.  And  ettiaxofy  ^ 
comrades  had  no  cause  to  regret  his  choice,  that  Is,  if  tboy  were  yat^ 
to  a  hearty  luugh.  Hero,  as  everywhere  else,  ha  b«CAzaA  Um  waOiiig  d^ 
of  the  jokers,  and  made  himself  supremely  ridiouloaB.  Ho  wao  lattnilnwi 
to  a  Greek  woman  of  ludifierent  character,  given  to  oadBrvtaad  that  ib 
was  the  niece  of  the  late  emperor  —  that  man  of  rottontie  tottaatK 
Andronicns — and  the  heir  of  the  imperial  crowoi  ud— pimiadod  lo 
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I  Then  he  delighted  his  nuscblevoas  friends  by  Tvorking  himsolf  up 
the  full  belief  that  he  reoUy  was  a  sovereign  prince.  He  aflsamed 
Btylo  and  title  of  emperor,  and  never  appeared  in  public  without 
ng  a  throDO  and  other  imperial  insignia  bomo  before  him.  The 
rs  hastened  to  conform  to  his  lanany.  They  pnblibbed  his  proclamft- 
B,  thoy  placed  heralds  at  his  disp08al»  they  snrronndcd  him  with  pomp, 
they  pretended  to  be  busy  in  preparing  for  the  expedition  that  was  to 
ose  the  nRarpcr  of  his  rights.  The  amnscment  occasioned  by  this 
aendoofl  folly  was  not  confined  to  Cypms.  It  was  told  all  over 
■istendom,  and  hoard  of  with  pecnliar  interest  in  Provence. 
But  this  aside,  his  Provencal  friends  were  not  likely  to  forget  him. 
'  was  he  the  man  to  allow  himself  to  bo  readily  forgotten.  All  through 
exile  he  bad  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  keeping  his  name  and 
dfi  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  at  the  court  of  Beraldo.  Even  in  the 
At  of  his  dream  of  empire,  he  did  not  forgot  the  preceding  dream  of 
!t  but  continued  to  compose  passionate  lyrics,  which  ho  transmitted  to 
r  sabjcet.  Dame  Adalais,  by  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  pilgrims,  and 
mders,  who  maintained  nnintorrapted  communication  between  the 
it  and  the  West.  Vidal'g  flight  had  cansed  a  vacancy  at  Bani  which 
Id  not  be  filled  np.  Beraldo,  his  brother  Hngnes,  and  many  another 
}  had  langhed  at  his  oddities  and  delighted  in  his  really  brilliant 
litiea,  never  ceased  to  sue  for  his  pardon  from  the  indignant  lady,  and 
length  obtained  it.  He  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  event  in  an 
ftle  penned  by  Hague  s,  and  deKpntchcd  by  a  special  messenger, 
•omo  back  as  quick  as  you  can."  advised  the  writer.  "  Yoor  lady  has 
j^en  you.  Further,  she  makes  yoa  a  present  of  the  kiss  yon  stole, 
t — happy  man  I — she  promisees  to  give  you  another  of  her  own  free 
I  ihe  tirst  time  she  and  you  happen  to  meet."  The  closing  line  was  a 
t  sample  of  Messire  Hii^cs*  shill  in  the  art  of  fabrication,  bnt  Vidnl 
opted  it  as  truth,  reading  and  re-reading  until  he  became  absolutely 
nk  with  delight.  His  magnificent  pretensions  and  warlike  prepara- 
i8  were  at  once  and  completely  forgotten,  and  he  took  ahip  for 
rBeilles  without  pausing  to  bid  his  Greek  ^ife  adieu.  During  the 
ige  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  score  of  joyous  songs,  of  which  wo 
lOin  a  short  specimen. 

Visions  of  bemity  rtmnA  mo  Ibrong — 

Each  tbonght'fl  n  tiowcr,  each  breath  a  song. 
With  hope  niy  cvtry  tibre  k'Iows, 
My  very  LUmkI  in  tau«ic  llnw«, 
Ilcr  mantle  Joy  boa  muikil  me  cits', 
My  lady-lovo  rtl^uls  ut  Ust. 

No  griff  ho8  earth  liki'  tlmt  wc  prove 
When  swept  iu  wratli  from  Uioi*c  wc  love  ; 
Nor  drjcs  a  bli&t»  fur  aiurtiili  eiuilc 
J.lV.r  ihtit — wben  fctul  tunrt*  reconcile. 
liM — Pro  tl'lt  llic  ftftin  ; 
1  &?tnpt  titv  last  o^dixi. 
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The  chroiiiclers  say  that  Vidal  met  with   &   fiAtltfitsg  netfbm 
B&ivx  ;  thai  tbo  day  of  his  arrival  was  obsorred  as  a  fiMtinI;  %tk 
YiBcountoss  dclgnod  to  koep  tho  promise  that  Hagn«a  b»d>B*lta' 
name  ;  and  that  tho  poet  was  restored  to  all  his  former  Cktoob  vdh 
Belf  and  Beraldo.     He  did  not  abido  loog  in  ProreDce ;  nor  te 
stay  thero  did  ho  porpctTate  any  folly  extraTagani  enongb  fcr 
montioD.     Why  be  qnitted  Panx  wo  nro  not  infomirH],  hot  imloBaJ 
mouths  of  his  retnni  from  tho  East  wc  find  him  c«lablishod  on  tfat 
of  tho  Orbiel,  in  that  qnortor  of  Langnedoc  which   is  vow  ksoira  i 
department  of  lUe  Axido.     Here  ho  possessed  on  estaU,  and  hat  %k\ 
as  tho  centre  of  a  crowd  of  poetic  and  £rolic8ome  cckbntios  of 
one  of  his  nearest  neighbours  being  the  knighily  singer,  Ba}i 
Mravals,  whoso  talents,  eccentricities,  and  ladicxona  mtwhapi 
infoiior  to  his    own.      Another  neighbour  ^\-as    tho   bosolifiil  lAi 
Penautier,  wife  of  the  wealthy  lord  of  Cabarotz  ;  nnd  aa  Vidal  eodli 
dispense  with  a  mistrcsB,  ho  condescended  to  foU  in  lore  with  LobL 
had  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  to  encounter.    The  lady  connied  maoy : 
among  thorn  being  the  fascinatini;  V'  1    the  ff{>IeiMiid  Cami 

■Ton.     Peter,  tlieroforo,  felt  bonnd  to  '.j  hims«lf  hi 

other  beyond  his  compeorst  and,  after  much  cogitation,  he  hit  npintt 
thoroughly  Vidalian.     Tho  name  Loba  meant  ehe-wolf.     So,  ca 
ment  to  his  mistress,  Peter  dubbed  himaelf  Lobs*  or  ho-wtxlC  aol , 
out  that  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  loup-garoa  by  tho  Udy'i 
To  carry  out  the  idea  more  fully »  he  clothed  himself  in  the  akin  of  ■' 
and  employed  the  shepherds  of  Cabarets  to  honl  him   ovar  Ibflsr 
**  with  bound  and  horn/'  as  if  he  really  were  the  'wild  bcaai  that  htj 
tended  to  bo.    Tbo  shepherds  executed  their  part  of  the  Imrlnni 
right  goodwill,  woiTyiog  him  with  their  dogs  and  boJabotxring  loa' 
cudgels  until  bo  dropped  exhausted.    In  this  plight — eurered  with 
and  incapable  of  moving  a  limb — ho  was  laid  by  hta  own  dizacSial 
Lobn's  door.     She,  adds  the  story-teller,  did  n<' '  -  stock sadJ 

at  him,  while  her  other  lover,  Raymond  doMii  liimorfalfrid 

adrenlore.  as  Duller  immorUdized  those  of  Hndibr&s. 

While  Peter  was  still  smarting  from  bruise  and  jil-L-  a.uu  scam— •! 
were  tho  only  fruits  of  his  freak — death  deprived  him  of  a  palm 
friend  in  P^aymond  Y.,  Count  of  Toulouse.     The  tronhadoor 
his  grief  with  customary  absurdity.    Uo  abandoned  aoQgB,  aQoval 
beard  to  grow,  shaved  tho  heads  of  himself  and  his  senranis,  and 
ihi)  manes,  tails,  and  oars  of  his  borsos.     Tho  men' of  tlie  Soath 
as  usual,  but  thoy  could  not  dispense  with  his  lyrics.    No  less  a 
than  the  King  of  Aragon  considered  it  his  duty  to  Ti^it  him,  in  ords 
rouse  him  out  of  his  melancholy.     This  tbo  king  ctTectud,  and 
resuming  all  his  former  self,  continued  to  amuso  and  edify  hij 
for  eeren  or  eight  years  more.     Dmi:  rob*  so  wcU 

acted  so  wildly  that  none  but  bis  iuti:  -■  c  that  VtM 

Troubadour  and  **  Vidal  the  Fool "  voie  tho  somo  inditidnaL 
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I  The  news  of  the  oaptore  of  Byzantiam  by  the  heroes  of  what  is  called 

i  the  Fourth  Crosade  reviyed  his  Cyprian  dream  of  empire.    The  moment 

t*  he  was  apprised  of  Dandola*s  achievement,  he  honied  to  the  Golden  Horn 

tj  in  his  usaal  headlong  way,  meaning  to  prefer  his  claims  to  the  vacant 

I  throne.    He  died  before  he  could  excite  the  risibility  of  the  Crusaders  ; 

I  bat  whether  during  the  voyage  or  directly  after    landing  cannot  be 

i[  ascertained. 

^  Characteristic  in  all  things,  Yidal's  veiy  last  composition,  an  un- 

y.  conscious  satire  on  his  whole  life,  was  a  treatise  entitled,  La  Manyera  de 

Lj  Betirar  su  Lengua — ^the  method  of  holding  one*s  tongue.   And  his  epitaph, 

J  penned  by  Baymond  Miravals,  was  of  a  piece  therewith. 

Shall  nerer  more  the  Master's  skill 

Delight  the  festire  throng. 
The  fertile  braiD,  alas,  is  still. 

And  mate  the  silver  tongne ! 

Far  from  the  Land  of  Song  ho  lies 

Beyond  the  sallen  wave  : 
A  8tningcr*8  hands  have  closed  his  eyes, 

And  laid  him  in  his  grave. 

ni  weep  that  none  who  loved  him,  thcvo 

Conld  smooth  his  dying  bed  ; 
I'll  weep  the  loss  we  have  to  bear, 

Since  such  a  soul  is  fled  ! 

Bat  no— the  dirge  I  will  not  raise, 

Xor  garb  f  anereal  don ! 
TTie  bard  ts  Uving  in  his  layx  • 

*Tis  but  tkejbol  tkaVs  gone. 
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The  last  days  of  the  Intematioaal  Eihibitioa  In  Paris  were  ealhcMll 
the  ascoDBiODS  of  a  captive  ballooD  in  the  Avonne  Sa^En^i,  nftartlifli 
de  Mars.     Xho  Freocli,  as  a  people,  have  alvrajs  taken  an  eagef 
in  all  that  coacenicd  aerostatics.     A  book  published  in  Fraocoiall 
Parii  in  Miniature,  attribntcs  this  airy  taste  to  their  nat&xml  mil 
levity ;  but  without  going  bo  for  for  an  explanation^  it  wonld  pcriMpI 
more  fair  to  remark  that  balloons  were  ilrst  invented  in  Frsnett,  waA 
the  interest  taken  in  thorn  by  the  French  public  is  qnit«  expliciiU* 
concern  which  all  inventors  must  feel  in  the  progress  and  darel 
their  own  inventions.     The  affociion  of  the  Parisians   for  aeriftl ' 
had,  however,  been  hitherto  rather  of  n  platonio  kind.     Tb« 
meat  that  a  balloon  wonld  ascend  from  the  Happodrome,  the  Cbii^i 
Mars,  or  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invnlides  was  alwt&ys  sare  at  anyl 
and  no  matter  how  often  the  advcrtisoment  was  repoate<],  to  draw 
hats  too   and  pocket-handkercbiefa  were  sore  to  be  wared  when  thfl 
were  loosed ;  bat  hero  the  public  enthusiasm  generally  eoded^  u 
choice  spirits  who  consented  to  cntmst  their  lives  and  limbs  to  Um 
looking  cars  were  for  the  most  part  few  and  far  bfilwecn.      Pahtf^^ 
enormous  fare  of  a  trip  to  the  clouds  had  something  to  do  vit^ 
The  cost  of  ascension  in  one  of  Goclard's  or  Xadar'B  balloonft  ^ 
thousand  francs,  40/.  English!  and  forty  pounds  is  a  Iai)ge  tusx 
Toyago  of  which  the  dangers  are  certain,  but  the  adraata^M 
open  to  question.     There  wofi  nothing  very  encouraginji^  eiUier  n 
buUotitis  which  the  aeronauts  iurariubly  issue  at  the  end  of  their, 
Unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  the  directors  of  railways,  who  wonld  bo  d< 
if  they  could,  to  hush  up  all  the  accidents  that  take  plnco  on  tboir 
the  proprietors  of  balloons  o%'inco  a  naive  good  faith  in  all  their 
ingB.      Xhoy  note  with  scrupulous    exactiludo   the  braised  shins, 
bumps,  the  sprained  ankles,  and  the  iuQu6Q/.as  incurred   by  thor 
sengers,  and,  for  the  cf1i6cation  of  the  pnbUc,  proclaim  th^^M  mialia|if  i| 
the  columns  of  The  Tim^n  and  the  Mouttntr  UnivcrvL     Wb«n  a  1»«11mb 
returns  to  earth  with  nothing  bat  half  its  instmments  brok«s,  th«  h»t«^ 
two  scientific  gentlemen  crushed  flat,  and  the  collar  bonv  of  a  thirj  fi* 
out,  the  Toyage  is  pronounced   to  have  been '*  good,"  and  tb«  dsaoaA 
**  ctcollcnt ;  "  if  the  whole  party  reach  the  groond  after  faariag  tnsrjf 
raked  off  the  roof  of  a  cottage  with  the  barb  of  their  anchor,  or  sal  i 
few  bags  of  ballast  through  the  glass  top  of  a  consr—  '  —  th«  vMr 
thing  has  been  a  snecess,  and  the  report  says ;  **  i  -^  vitkol 

accident.** 
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"Wltbont  being  cowardR,  tho  Parisians  might  be  pardoned  under  suoh 
oreoznstances  for  fooling  morfl  ak  ease  on  their  boulevards  than  risking 
tboir  necks  in  oompanj  at  the  rato  of  a  tbonsand  francs  a  bead  ;  and  tho 
"  Geaiit  "  and  the  "  Godard  '*  in  their  most  famoaB  ercursiona  rarely  took 
np  more  than  eight  or  tea  passengers,  their  average  nambor  being  six  or 
firo. 

The  case  has  been  very  different,  however,  with  the  balloon  of  tho 
Avenno  Suffren,  tho  first,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  put  aerial  trips  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  pnrst^s  and  ordinary  courages.  The  cost  of  ascen- 
sion was  twenty  francs,  and  although  this  sum  entitled  one  to  no  more 
tkftu  a  five  minutes  voyage,  yet  the  car  rarely  went  up  withont  its  full 
complement  of  a  score  or  two  <^ozen  passengers.  It  is  true  there  were  no 
dangers  here.  The  balloon,  an  immense  brown  silk  globe  of  twenty-one 
metres  diameter  was  hell  in  by  a  caSle  of  three  hundred  metres  (1200 
feet]  length  and  weighinj^  nine  hundred  kilogrammes  (1600  lbs.  English). 
This  cable  was  wound  round  a  nindlass  turned  by  a  powerful  steam 
machine  of  50-horse  power  which  prevented  it  from  unrolling  itself  too 
Abruptly  ;  nevertheless  the  ascohsions  wore  extremely  rapid  ;  the  balloon, 
filled  with  hydrogen  pure  instead  of  common  gas,  did  not  take  a  niinuto 
to  run  out  the  whole  length  of  its  tether,  and  had  it  been  allowed  to  go 
freo  it  would  have  shot  up  and  be^n  out  of  sight  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  conut  a  hundred. 

The  sensation  axperieneed  in  rising  is  of  a  very  exuberant  kind.  There 
is  Bomothing  almost  intoxicating  in  that  prodigious  flight  into  the  cold,  pure 
air,  some  nine  hnndred  feet  above  the  highest  trees  and  monuments  ;  one*8 
pulse  boats  faster  by  twenty  to  thirty  throbs  a  minuto,  and  it  is  with 
real  regret  that  one  feels  the  balloon  come  to  a  standatiU  ;  four  out  of 
every  five  people  who  ascend  find  themselves  wishing  that  the  cable 
would  break,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  is  a  purely  physical  sensation, 
quite  LnJepeudent  of  the  entbnsiasm  caused  by  the  magniticent  pnnonuna 
bonptith  one.  For  this  reason  we  should  not  recommend  balloon  riding 
to  everyone;  vrith  women  of  nervous  orgsnisation  the  excitement  might 
very  well  produce  hysterics,  and  men  of  weak  temperament  have  been 
known  to  be  seized  with  that  strange  impulse  which  prompts  one,  upon 
the  border  of  a  precipice,  to  throw  oneself  down.  If  this  impulee  is  not 
irresistible,  it  is  yot  sufficiently  strong  to  trouble  one's  mind  in  a  very 
high  degree.  A  German  chemist  of  great  learning,  and  of  well-tried 
personal  courage,  who  had  ventured  npon  a  scientific  ascension  from 
Dnisselsi  a  few  years  ago,  lost  his  head  completely  when  he  had  got  oat 
of  sight  of  land,  and  screamed  hidooualy  for  a  whole  minute  ;  his  com- 
panions contrived  to  tranqaillise  him ;  bnt  tho  shock  had  been  very 
severe,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  torn  that  day  be  has  fought  shy  of 
balloons. 

We  have  said  that  balloons  were  invented  in  France,  It  is  to  the 
brothers  Montgolfior  that  tho  discovery  is  attributed  ;  but  this,  it  must  bo 
added,  is  only  the  common  version,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  vn.  ^Ai««^ 
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dajfl  of  pretentions  erudition  the  claims  of  the  two  Ivoifamtol 

merit  of  their  invention  should  havu  heen  mono  than 
^aestion.  Shfikspeare,  it  h&a  hocn  rontcsi^M,  noror  wnACt  ■ 
could  have  wriiien,  the  long  series  of  plavs  ascribed  Ui  lum; 
aathor  nrast  have  been  Sir  FraDcifl  Biieon.  Printing,  ii 
discovered  in  China  many  centaries  hcfore  tbc  birth  of  Onttco) 
member  of  the  Acadt-mio  des  Sciences  in  Paris  hiui  l«t«lj  bees 
prove  that  Sir  Uaac  Newtou  is  a  plagiarist  of  Pascal,  ukd 
the  tomb  dosed  over  Elias  Howe,  the  in\%ntor  of  tbe  sew 
than  two  yrcnchmen  step  forward  to  plame  themselTeo  'vritii  hti 
In  the  flame  vray  it  has  been  mainlained  that  the  distovorj 
Kmoniits  to  Diedalus,  the  well  knovn  nrliGcer  of  Athensu 
ibe  labyrinth  of  Grete^  and  is  sappo'i'Oil  to  bavo  bnm  Iho 
masts  and  sails.  According  to  m>'tho1r)<*y,  he  had  a  son 
vras  Icams,  and  this  boy,  in  trying  to  fly  from  the  ialand  of 
of  Sicily,  soared  too  near  tho  soOt  whic^  moUed  the  wax  that 
used  to  stick  together  tbe  feathers  of  his  wngs,  aad  so  cooMd 
into  tbe  Meditermiiean  Sea.  Ingenioos  oontrovertiiftB,  who  dialikvi 
savours  of  miracle,  allege  that  these  so-called  wmga  vast  bcw 
fterial  ballooDs  made  to  asceud  (as  tbe  first  contoTanoes  of  tht 
golfiers  were),  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  the  eatastmphe  o{ 
consequently  nothing  more  than  a  tir&t  instance  of  what 
last  century  to  the  unfnrtmiato  Pllatre  do  Rosieni,  It  wooUl 
pioro  simple  to  let  the  quaint  legend  alone,  and  to  tre>at  it  m 
light  of  fable;  but  men  of  science  have  a  disdainfil  Antir>iibj 
onleamed  explanations. 

Wo  must  admit,  however — for  there  is  no  dnubl  '.'i   tna  mci 
idea  of  ascending  into  the  air  first  germed  in  men's  roinda  at  a 
mote  period  of  the  world's  history.     \Vhat  animals  are  able  to 
wish  to  do  also,  and  just  as  tbe  frog  is  said  to  have  giren 
lesson  in  swimming,  the  lark,  tho  pigeon,  or  tbe  eagl«, 
suggested  to  him  tho  poasibitity  of  flying.    A  fuwii  tnnsxy  m 
different    times,  endeavoured   to  contrive   wings,  and     mado 
attempts  to  keep  afloat  in  the  air.     Froissart,  who   lived  is  the 
century,  alludes  to  an  apprentice  of  Valenciennes,  who  made 
pair  of  wings,  '*  cinq  cond^es  hauies,"  i.^.   sk  foet  aod  a  half  • 
requested  the  Cotiut  of  Flanders  to  be  nllowot)  >  m  in  bis 

Of  course  the  Count  assented,  and,  iu  some  c  ctune  imt 

whole  court  to  see  the  sight ;  bat  tho  pcrformauee 
meagre.  After  tying  bis  wings  to  hts  sbouldcrs«  tbc  m\ 
taken  up  to  an  embrasuro  that  overlooked  tho  cHstle  drawbrid^ 
was  just  on  the  point  of  leaping  forward,  whnn  the  CoiuitAHU 
nervous,  urdered  him  Ut  an  embrasure  that  crowued  tho  inn«l,  eo 
case  of  accident  hn  should  only  get  a  duckixkg.  This  tiinsrd  oat  to, 
|{ood  |>r()cautton,  for,  upon  jumping  from  the  balllaBOnts,  tb« 
some  youth   tumbled   head   foremost  into  tbe  mter.    **  ^ft 
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\tyntinfte  Hne.  uy^jx  sfA  iilti:\  di'playet'A  ft  tmnfm  tout  rri  unf  /im.Mf,*'  says 
tba  cbroDicler*  which  means  that  be  had  tio  time  to  clftp  bis  wings,  bat 
weot  down  like  a  plummet,  uud  at  once.  Writers  of  memoirs  have 
nottid  many  other  similar  attempts  daring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteonth 
oenturiee  ;  but,  as  men  became  leas  ignorant,  tbey  doubtless  learned  that 
« von  with  the  lightest  and  most  skilfully  contrived  mechiuiism,  the  strength 
of  a  man  is  (]iuto  in  » Iei|mLle  to  keep  him  aHoat  even  a  Graction  of  a 
seooad  in  the  air.  llirda  are  peculiarly  and  specially  conformed  for 
flying ;  tboir  specific  lightness  is  pxtreme.  All  their  bones  are  hollow, 
bat,  nevertheless,  of  great  solidity  ;  their  feathers  offer  all  the  conditions 
of  booyancy,  llexibility,  and  Konndueas  combiood  ;  and  the  strength  of 
their  pectoral  mueclos  rvlutively  to  the  weight  and  size  of  their  bodies  is 
enormooE.  A  swan,  it  is  known,  can  break  a  man's  leg  with  a  stroke 
of  hia  wings,  unJ  the  speed  of  un  eagle,  oven  against  a  furious  north  wind, 
18  about  twice  fasttr  than  that  of  an  express  train.  Man,  on  the  contrary, 
is  at  once  the  weakest  and  heaviest  of  auimalB,  considering  hia  size — and, 
granting  even  that  he  were  bom  with  wings,  he  would  require  to  be  ten 
timos  stronger  than  he  actually  is,  and  five  times  lighter  (or  ten  times 
lighter,  and  fivo  times  stronger)  to  moke  use  of  them. 

When  once  these  tniths  were  established  men  tarned  their  thoughts  to 
other  modes  of  serial  ascension  than  those  dependent  upon  unaided  cor- 
poral exertions,  and  it  was  then  that  aerial  navigation  began  to  bo  dreamed 
of,  and  also  to  take  tie  placo  amongst  tboso  kuotty  problems  known  as 
•'  the  squaring  of  a  circJo,"  *'  perpetual  movement,"  and  '•  the  philoso- 
ir's  fitona."  Bo  early  as  the  year  1040,  that  is,  nearly  a  oeutury  and  a 
before  the  coustructiou  of  the  first  "  MontgoUitre,"  we  find  that  a 
'rencbmau  named  Cyraua  Bergcrac  had  set  bis  miuU  very  seriously  to  the 
Bttbjoct.  The  name  of  iJcrgorao  is  little  known  in  Frauue,  and  is  possibly 
quite  ignored  in  England ;  nevertheless  this  man  was  a  personage  in  his 
ly,  and  passed,  with  reason,  among  his  contemporaries,  for  one  of  the 
>st  learned,  most  clever,  but  also  most  eccentric  mon  of  France.  He 
by  profession  and  Ber^'ed  with  distinction,  as  an  oiflcor, 
of  Monjou  and  Arras  in  the  last  war  undertaken  by  Cardinal 
Eicheliea.  He  acquired  then  a  great  renown  for  personal  courage  and 
became  cbiefly  famous  for  a  long  and  somewhat  discreditable  series  of 
duels  ;  bat  his  favourite  ottcupatious  lay  rather  in  the  study  than  in  the 
field,  and  all  the  moments  ho  could  spare  were  devoted  to  researches  in 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  exciting  porsaits  to  a  mind  of  such  imagination 
as  his.  In  the  early  yeiua  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  he  wrote  a  comedy 
*'  '\  '  it  Hoaxed"  iLe  Pedant  joue)  which  was  played  with  immense 

eiir.  riiris.  und  which  worked  somothing  like  a  revolution  in  the  tra- 

ditiona  of  the  French  stage.  Ho  was  more  occupied,  however,  about  the  moon 
than  about  the  earth,  and  his  literary  succcfises  here  below  elated  him  but 
little.  He  had  come  somehow  to  suspect  that  the  moon  must  be  inhabited, 
kud  this  thought,  onoe  it  bad  gut  U>dged  in  bis  brain,  left  him  no  peace. 
^Vbether  be  over   positivtily  contemplated  a  voyage  to    onr  satellite  is 
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doubtful,  but  in  the  sort  of  moDOinania  produced  bjkis  eocHb 
ttircs  upon  lunar  afikirs,  ho  abut  himsnlf  np  in  his  boiUNi  usd  vioUbi«t| 
qnaint  and  humorous  book  called  the  History  tif  /Ac  Slate*  amd  F» 
of  the  Moon  and  Sun.    This  work  ia  the  model  from  wlticli  li*!it 
"writton  since,  Gulh'ver's  Tmrci*,  by  Swift  ;    tbo    H'  Pool 

and  Microtiu'iftuSf  by  VoltairG,  and  it  abounds  with  \k:  .•-  Mtai,i 

facile  erudition.  We  should  bo  glad  to  quota  at  length  tnm  il,  bot«' 
arc  dealing  \\-ilh  the  question  of  balloona  we  most  eonfine  aumivMHI 
fow  lines  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  oar  subject. 

Speaking  of  his  first  imaginary  voyage  to  tho  mooQ,  Bergtna 

I  luid  tied  round  mc  n  nnmberof  phiols  filled  with  dew,  ofKin  «)m^  tb' 
dnrtcd  it«  mys  with  sn  mnch  force  thnl  tlio  bcAf,  attrndinf^  ihrm,  m»  itdoMtlMi 
caused  mc  to  ritio  so  hi^h  Uial  I  fouitd  myself  at  lust  nbora  the  meais  ivgian.    9Hi 
the  force  of  attraction  was  drawio}:  me  op  Uk>  fast,  I  broke  a  few  of  ory 
I  felt  my  weight  oDtbalancc  tho  attraction  and  drag  mc  to  lUe  earth  agsta,  .  .  . 

Bergorae  was    "on  the  scent"    of  balloon  discovery  wb«B  l« 
.this  apparent  nonsense  ;  but  what  follows  is  much  more  Important^ 

....  Ho  filled  wi^  smoke  two  largo  vascji,  which  be  ccftlAd  httmitliai^ 
fastened  nndcr  hi.H  wingj  ;  hereupon  tJir  nmnko,  whiuh  hoil  «  «pMdi3c  tcndavytoj 
but  which  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  metui,  jiushed  the  TBsea  aj>%van}«  aotfttf^ 
rose  into  the  clouds,  carrying  with  ihein  this  frnat  man.  And  hr,  wltCi  h' 
reached  to  twentr^fivo  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  mooo*  untied  tht  ra«ab 
girt  as  winpt  aronnd  hi»  nhonldcrs,  and  allowed  himself  to  fikll^  The  THi|>l 
great,  but  he  wore  u  long  and  ample  gown,  into  the  folda  of  which  the  wM 
itwlf,  and  thus  bore  bim  softly  and  tdowly  to  earth.  ' 

As  it  has  been  remarked  by  writers  upon  neroBtaticB,  these  Une« 
the  original  theory  of  balloon  aBoensions,  and  had  Cyrano  H^i^gam 
put  his  ideas — with  slight  modifications — into  practice,  he  mmld 
invented  not  merely  balloons,  but  also  parachntes.  For  the  vbHe  thtoti 
of  balloons  rests  upon  this  principle,  that  whenever  a  body  is  pho^iftdhl^ 
a  fiuid  of  weight  superior  to  its  own  it  floats.  Thns,  a  cork  riMm  to  i» 
surface  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball  to  that  of  quicksilver.  By  kha  aai 
law,  too,  clouds  flout  in  the  air ;  with  this  difft^reuce.  however,  that  lit; 
do  not  keep  upon  tho  upper  surface  of  tho  layer  of  air  which  rajTXNB^ii 
globe,  but  rise  to  a  height  where  a  volume  of  air  of  the  same  oxlaai  ■ 
ttioir  own  has  a  precisely  equal  weight.  For,  difiering  in  this  p(riak  btm 
liqtiids  which  are  but  very  slightly  compressible,  the  lower  siraia  d  III 
fttmoaphere,  loaded  with  all  the  weight  of  tho  upper  strata,  have  a  wmk 
greater  density  than  those  last ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  eabie  fool  of  ur«  Ac 
instance,  taken  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  weighs  eoo^derahlj  hecrvt 
than  a  cubic  foot  taken  at  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  two  btmdred  fe«t  abow  Ik 
earth. 

Thus,  if  a  body  of  any  kind  be  lighter  than  on  eqaalTolome  of  alratlfct 

surface  of  tho  earth,  it  wDl  rise  :  but,  meeting  flaeeeMif«})r  with  Uy«a«( 

air,  which  grow  lighter  and  lighter  as  it  ascends,  it  will  eod  bgr  rvsainiif 

stationary  at  the  point   where,  the  respoolivo  volnmes  being  e9Ba2,  Ibi 

reight  of  the  air  will  bo  the  same  as  its  own. 
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That  Cyrano  Bergerae  understood  this  prmciplo  is  evideDt,  but  it  rc- 
led  for  tbo  Montgolfiers  to  put  it  into  operation.  Tlieae  two  brothers, 
James  and  Joseph*  were  paper  nianofactoren  at  Annonay,  and  they  had 
already  diatiuguiahed  themselves  by  the  invention  of  a  maohlne  known  as 
the  **  hydraulic  nun  *'  {Itelier  htjdrauH^uf)  when  they  coutrivud  their  first 
balloon  in  the  year  17S3.  This  balloon  was  of  enormous  she,  being 
thirty- five  feet  in  diameter,  110  feet  in  circomfcrcnce*  and  able  to  hold 
ft2,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  It  was  made  of  canvas,  lined  with  paper,  and 
weighed  500  lbs.  The  excitement  occamoncd  by  its  £rst  trial  in  pablio 
"Was  extraordinary,  for  people  made  np  their  minds  that  the  secret  of 
Aerial  nangatiou  had  been  discovered,  and  that  thenceforth  the  highroads 
of  the  heavens  would  bo  open  to  everybody.  The  first  balloon,  however, 
ascended  uloue.  without  carrying  anyone  with  it.  A  large  aperture  had 
been  contrived  in  the  lower  part,  and  under  it  was  ht  a  straw  firo,  which 
introduced  into  the  canvas  globo  22,800  cubic  feet  of  hot  air»  mach 
lighter  consequently  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  for^  it  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  heat  to  dilate  all  tbo  bodies  which  it  pcnctratos  and  to 
moke  them  fill  a  much  larger  space  than  when  they  are  cold.  It  is  thus 
that  a  volume  of  air,  heated  at  a  temperature  of  boiling  water  (i.e.,  100* 
centigrade,  or  til2  Fahrenheit)  is  greater  by  ^'^  than  at  the  temperature 
of  0"'  centigrade  (32  Fahrenheit),  and,  that  at  the  temperature  of  250* 
centigrade  (350  Fahrenheit)  it  becomes  almost  double.  The  hot  air  thus 
dilated  inside  the  balloon  tended  to  rise,  and  met  with  no  resistanoo  but 
that  of  the  can\'as  covering;  by  degrees,  however,  it  became  so  light  that 
its  weight,  added  to  that  of  the  balloon,  was  less  than  an  equal  volume  of 
anrronndiug  air,  whorenpou,  to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  **  Montifoljict'c  "  rose  majestically  from  the  earth  and  soared 
aloft  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  everywhere  with  equal  success,  and  on 
the  16th  October,  1783,  M.  Ptlatre  des  Hosiers  and  the  Marquis  of 
Arlande  ventured  themselves  courageously  into  a  car  fastened  beneath 
the  balloon,  and  rose  several  times  to  a  height  of  SCO  feet.  The  balloon 
was  hold  in  by  cables.  This  success  emboldened  them,  and  on  the  2l8t 
November — a  great  day  in  aeronautical  lumals — the  two  intrepid  noble- 
men determined  upon  a  free  ascension.  The  starting-place  appointed 
was  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  all  Paris  tamed  out  of  doors  to  witness 
the  sensational  spectacle.  As  the  Marquis  of  Arlande  was  stepping  into 
the  car,  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  present,  spoke  with  some  ooncem  of  the 
dangers  which  might  attend  the  experiment.  "  Sire,"  answered  the 
ntarqnis,  who  was  an  olhccr,  and  who  had  been  long  waiting  for  oft-pro- 
mised bat  oft-deferred  promotion,  **  Sire,  your  Majesty's  Minister  of  War 
has  made  me  bo  many  promises  in  the  air,  and  has  sufiercd  mo  to  bnild 
80  many  casttos  in  the  same  place,  that  I  am  going  up  to  take  a  look  at 
both,*'  The  balloon  rose  magnificently,  soared  to  a  height  of  nearly 
1600  yards,  and,  after  crossing  right  over  Paris,  fell,  at  the  end  of 
eeveuteen  minates,  at  six  miles  from  its  fitartiug  point.     It  is  needless  to 
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add  that  the  marquis  obtaiued  bis  promotiou,  Uxb  kitag  Mvifl^,  wV^p* 
it  him  in  porson,  •'  Ynu  htnw  (fonif  hitjhtrf  Sir,  ^f  ^ur»€i/  " 
faille  you.'*     (*' Je  no   toqs  i'levarai  jamais,  Mon&iBor,  si  «^-a  ■«>•<  -^ 
t-tes  mont*!  tout  eenl.") 

During  the  noxb  eighteen   months    more   baDoonft   vere  Mat  if  % 
different  parts  of  France,  und  without  acci'Jent ;  but  on  tfae  1^  km 
1785,  an  appalling  catastrophe  occurred,  and  lad  to  a  tmdi^al  e^sapa 
the  Ecicnce  of  aerostatics.     Messrs.  PHatre  des  Koftiers  and  BiauU 
contemplated   crossing  the  Channel  between  Franco  and  Esfjlati^  Br 
this  purpose  they  started  from  Bonlogne  in  a  car  attuobed  to  tvo  UBnA 
tHe  one  fillo<l  with  h^i'drogeu  gas  and  the  other  willi  lieat«d  ^.    ilk 
height  of  about  2,000  feet,  however,  tlft  &re  that   was  BupfityiM  k 
latter  with  the  hot  air  communicated  itself  to  the  caDms,  and  is  a  waft 
the  whole  contrivance  woa  in  a  blnzc ;  tho  ropoa  Biupp^d,  and  Ikt  w 
happy  aeronauts  were  hurled,   frightfully  burned   and    mangM  It  k 
ground.     This   deplorable   event   caused  a  moat  paicfu]    iiuyi  imm  x 
Franco  ;  but — aa  ofLei.  happens  in  the  ease  of  calamities — it  bnrl  pal 
by  making  future  aeronauts  more  careful,  and  induciDg  tbvm  aljK>t9ate 
use  of  nothing  but  hydrogen  in  their  asconstons.      It   wa#  tbo 
mentalist,  Charles,  who  first  imagined  this  improveniont,  whtfii 
advantages ;  that  of  greatly  adding  to  tho  safety  of  balloooB,  and 
facilitatiog  u  comjidurablo  redaction  in  their  bulk,  for,  tho  firsi  Jl«i^ 
fieresy  being  £Jlcd  with  air  of  which  tho  weight  was  bafc  \  lafli  tbaftl 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  were  necessarily  enonnooa.     It  la  kMi 
cost  of  balloon  ascensions  was  notably  increased  by  tbo  iM»ir  a^atoi 
questions  of  life  and  limb  go  before  those  of  pounds  and  peooa. 
The  operation  of  lilling  a  balloon  is  very  simple,  altboo^  it 
requires  a  long  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  monster  globoa  \^ 
"  Geaut"  of  Nadar.  and  tho  *' Aigle'*  of  thebrotbera  Qoddard. 
how  it  is  practised:  The  balloon,  hanging  limp  and  collapaod.  ia 
up  by  the  top  to  a  rope   fastened  to  two   loHy  poles.      AtooxmI  H  ita 
number  of   barrels  into  which    have  boen  thrown  a    quantiij  of 
shavings  with  some  enlphuric  acid  and  water  ;  the  barrols  are 
closed.     The  water  then  decomposes  itsclfi  ita  os;  :*.scl/toAl 

iron,  and   thu   hydrogen  thus  formed  escapes  Ij;  i.;  pipe  mI 

[gradually  fills  the  balloon,  which  is  kept  from  riaiag  bafora  tb«  tiaah 
strong  cables  (astened  to  weights  of  200  lbs.  or  800  lb«. 

Amongst  tlie  most  rDmarkublu  ascennions  of  the  hutt  oaoiory  mtif  It 

fiioticed  that  of  the  two  Englishmen,  Blanchard  and  Je(&i«*a,  wbo  cBaad 

from  Dover  to  Calais  on  the  7th  January,  1785,   six   moD^'^^    }-^  -n  iW 

catastrophe  of  Filatro  des  Hosiers.     In  a  aubsequont  aaoat:  rksn. 


tho  first  woman  who  had  vonttirrd   in:  '  »tu 

out  of  tlie  car  and  was  killed.     This  u    :  ■  .  .  hara 

considerable  amount  of  cumniiseration  for  Lho  iAie  of  tba 
fthould  have  bred  aUo  a  feeling  of  well  merited  KvmpAtby  for  tb 
husband^  an  olhcor  of  cnginceis ;  but  somehow  lho  Fkoooh* 
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of  josting  tboD  than  they  ore  now,  took  the  thing  irom  ft  diametrically* 
apposite  point  of  view,  and  gave  vent  to  sundry  inspirations  in  doggereli 
which,  to  Buy  nothing  elso,  partook  but  little  of  the  character  of  elegies. 

Oito  of  them,  appfodod  to  a  comicnJ  work  on  baUoona,  publiahcd  in 
1765,  and  on  the  frontispiece  uf  which  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  faUing 
out  of  im  aerial  car,  whilfit  her  hunibaud  emoked  his  pipe  in  peace  and 
vaiched  ber  go,  began  like  thia  (it  ia  the  author  who  speaks) : — 


Jc  QODTN,  mailauio, 

Jdcncr  mu  tcmmc 
8e  |)n>u)cner  en  ballon  : 

Monnieur,  ponrquf.>i  ? 

£hl  eh  I  mu  foi! 
Vest  comtnotle  nn  ballon! 


Upon  my  life, 

ni  Uke  my  wifL' 
A  rido  in  m  biUloon  ; 

Anil  pruy,  air,  why? 

Eh!  mndam,  uyc! 
A  fine  thing  a  lialloon } 


This   dooe  not  preoieely  teem  with  wit,  bat  the   purport  is   cleA| 
enough. 

On  Uie  ISth  June,  1786,  took  placo  the  ascension  of  the  physiciBi 
Tester,  which  was  attended  with  somewhat  comical  resiilts.  After  start- 
ing from  Paris  alone,  and  in  a  balloon  of  small  dimonsions  filled  with 
hydrogen,  the  learned  man  came  down  at  the  village  of  Montmorency. 
He  descended,  however,  in  a  field  of  nearly  ripe  com,  and  the  proprietor, 
indignant  at  the  damage  done,  came  out  with  a  nnmber  of  hie  peasnnts 
to  clamour  for  compensation.  Tester  refused  obstinately  to  pay  SDything, 
on  the  not  very  sane  groand  that  the  harm  done  was  accidental ;  wher^ 
Qpou  the  labourers,  with  the  view  of  dragging  him  before  the  local 
magistrate,  aei/.cd  hold  of  one  of  the  ropes  and  towed  the  balloon  after 
thorn,  whiiat  a  farm  boy,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cxpcrimoutalist  from 
escaping,  climbed  into  the  car  and  took  big  seat  opposite  him.  After 
going  half  a  mile,  Tester  began  to  reflect  that,  being  clearly  in  tlM 
wrong,  he  should  In  all  probability  be  forced  to  pay ;  bat  this  idea  being 
in  all  ways  uncongenial  to  him,  he  as  soon  set  to  planning  his  flight,  and 
threw  out  at  once  a  large  portion  of  his  ballast ;  this  done,  he  opened  hia 
knife  and  quietly  cnt  the  rope  by  which  ho  was  being  hauled  before 
justice,  Qpon  which,  to  the  immense  stupefaction  of  the  rustics,  who  un- 
dentood  nothing  of  the  new  invention,  and  to  the  uospcakuble  disgust  of 
the  farm  boy,  the  balloon  rose  si;\-iftly  into  the  air  and  disappeared  in  the 
elouds.  It  is  said  that  when  the  form  boy  descended  an  hour  later,  and  ■ 
few  leagues  off,  in  the  company  of  the  aeronaut,  his  hair  had  turned 
grey.  Up  to  a  veiy  recent  date  there  were  old  men  in  the  village  of 
Montmorency  who  remembei-od  this  episode,  and  spoke  of  it  as  some- 
thing strange  and  unearthly,  nearly  akin  to  a  miracle,  or  to  a  deed  of 
darkness. 

It  would  lake  ns  too  long  to  chrouicle  even  the  most  remarkable 
amongbt  the  aerial  ascensions  wli:(h  occupied  the  attention  of  the  French 
pnblic  during  the  last  few  yenr^  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy ;  bat  we 
mast  observe,  in  conclusion,  hat  it  is  an  error  to  suppose — as  many 
people  do  — that  balloons  were  first  adapted  to  military  reconnoitring  par- 
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.fosea  during  tho  recent  Americiui  war.  As  eariy  M  1794,  thu  it,  ban 
Ibe  reiga  of  iho  ncpnblican  Convantion,  and  uoiler  ihft  Vtti  Hastgj 
Carnot,  a  corpse  of  **  ftcrostorierg  "  was  fanned  to  afisift  ttii  teat 
**  Sambre  et  Mease  *'  in  its  operations.  The  coEEUuandiDg  officer  vnj 
engineer.  Colonel  CouttelU,  and  the  serriees  he  rendered  at  \h»  o^p 
Manbeage,  Gharleroi.  aod  Fleoras;  were  so  great  tlud  Ihe  pxvsm 
appointed  a  second  corps  of  *'aorostiors"  to  aflfiiat  tho  anoy  « 
Rhine.  There  was,  however,  a  great  diihcaltj  to  contend  agiuoA^  Ok 
keepiog  the  balloons  stationary  above  the  towns  where  U  ««i  me 
reconnoitre.  Colonel  CouttcUo  made  a  great  znany  aUemptf  to  m 
this  dtffionlty ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  he  insaperable,  at  UmX  by  • 
means  as  science  was  then  able  to  dispose  of,  and  it  was  rBODgBMBd 
as  it  still  is  now,  that  balloons  most  continue  lo  ha  aselesM,  or  acii^ 
until  means  shall  have  been  found  of  directing  them  at  will  tiirai^ 
air.  Is  it  materially  possible  to  invent  such  means  ?  Tills  is  a  qia 
which  many  learned  men  are  doubtless  endeayonrlng  to  soire  at  till 
minute,  the  problem  being,  to  invent  a  machine  endowed  with  toft 
strength  to  surmount  by  the  velocity  of  its  oars  or  sails  the  reaisttt 
the  air  and  atmospheric  currents,  and,  at  the  same  time  anffiffiitiy 
not  to  outweigh  a  volume  of  air  of  identical  bulk. 

This,  men  of  tho  present  day  say,  is  impossible ;  our  gnaddAI 
or  onr  great  grandchildren,  however,  may  prove  the  contrary  ;  bolt 
while,  considering  tho  total  and  startling  revolation  vhidi  aerial  i 
gation  most  inevitably  work  in  tho  condition  and  habits  of  mabkiai 
may  be  excused  for  sa^-ing  that  the  world  can  well  afibrd  to  wait  yst 
years  more  for  a  solution. 


£^c  late  ^oriJ  f  gttoji  as  a  Uobelist. 


eulogies  which  are  very  rightly  prononnccd  over  tho  gravos  of 
distiDgiiislu.^d  mtn  hnvo  thin  ineonvcnicneo — that  they  are  apt  to  malco 
an  impartial  estimato  of  the  dead  sonnd  like  a  protest.  To  speak  geno- 
roualy  and  tenderly  of  those  whom  we  have  recently  lost  is  only  becoming ; 
and  it  follosrs  that  we  should  touch  lightly  upon  their  faolts,  and  linger 
t\'ith  some  emphasis  upon  their  merits  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  inreut  imaginary  merits.  If  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  would 
ba  sufficient  to  say  that  such  overcharged  panegyric  is  in  fact  tho 
bittenast  of  B&tires.  Can  you  not  praise  tho  dead  man  sufficiently,  unless 
you  tell  lies  about  him  ?  Do  you  not  then  implicitly  assert  that  the 
plain  truth  is  not  complimentary  ?  Home  illustrations  of  those  obvious 
remarks— more  pertinent  than  that  which  we  are  about  to  produce — 
might  be  drawn,  were  it  desirable,  from  some  recent  events.  They  have, 
howoTer,  been  immediately  suggested  by  the  case  of  Lord  Lyttou.  Of 
the  many  articles  devoted  to  his  memory,  some  were  judicioas,  and  some 
geueroufl,  and  some  at  once  generous  and  judicious  ;  but  many  were 
in  that  modem  stylo  of  highly-spiced  writing  which  has  added  a  new 
ierror  to  death.  A  poor  human  creature  cannot  now  retire  to  hia  grave, 
humbly  hoping  that  he  has  done  rather  more  good  than  harm  in  tho  world 
— a  frame  of  mind  which  is  snrely  confident  enough  for  most,  even  of  those 
whom  we  call  eminent  men — without  a  discharge  of  fulsome  rhetoric,  which 
would  have  disgusted  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  sounds  terribly  hollow  in 
the  solemn  presence  of  death.  The  memory  of  Lord  Lyttou  was  honoured 
or  insulted  by  some  estimates  of  his  literary  eminence,  limited  only  by  tho 
writer's  comjuand  of  epithuta.  Yet,  as  a  poet,  he  was  not  equal  to  Milton  ; 
sor  as  an  orator,  to  Burke  ;  nor  as  a  dramatif^t,  to  Sheridan  ;  nor  as  an 
essayist,  to  Addison.  Such  parallels  are  foolish  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  at  once  that  Lord  Lytton's  real  claims  to  posthumous 
reputation  must  rest  upon  his  novels.  A  most  versatile,  laborious,  and 
cultivated  intellect  enabled  him  to  play  his  part  very  creditably,  and  with 
n  cerUtin  air  of  scholar-like  polish,  in  many  capacities  for  wlxich  he  had 
no  special  aptitude.  His  poetry,  for  example,  is  not  of  Uie  inspired,  but 
of  the  skilfully  manufactured  variety  ;  his  facility  in  versemakiog  was  a 
gract^fui  accompliBhmont,  not  a  heaven-bom  instinct — and  a  critic,  whilst 
receiving  such  poetry  with  all  due  courtesy,  should  not  do  it  the  compli" 
mentary  injustice  of  comparing  it  to  really  great  works  of  art. 

Let  UB  attempt,  then,  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
novels.    That  they  deserve  to  stand  far  above  the  great  mass  of  fictitious 
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literature  of  tho  day,  oeeda  no  domonBtrmtioa.     Lotil  LjUco  d 
09  every  critic  Las  ailmitted — oue  praUo  which.  Lab  a  tbId*  in  | 
to  its  rarity.     lie  was  a  thoroughly  good  worlanao.     Wha&etw; 
be  imputed  to  him,  (U'e  not  the  fiitUts  of  A  rntui  who  devpitof  hv  BU  ri 
bio voxdy  ia  Ills  exucutioQ.     Ho  reaifeUd,   tUut  ie,   t>  «bctn 

becu  not  a  little  iojurious  to  some  groAt<»r  writers  tiu  .  ..  riiaidar 
Bmaller  ones.  Tho  totaptation  to  turn  popalarity  to  meeoaai  by  wm^  \ 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  win  it  on  thu  ensiost   tt  *  '      -nta^ 

to  the  level  of  iin  audience  which  onlv  aska  for  amiv  lm  la^l^, 

(j/len  found  irresistible.     I^ord  Lylton,  during  a  c*roer  of  * 
years,  never  sought  for  easy  successes  whilst  relaxiog  his  cx«zl( 
doubtless  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  ouo  of  the  fov  bmbi  «it 
written  so  much,  without  writing  thttm*-  '  *  -svdlk* 

ho  opened  an  entirely  new  vein  in  Tht  ,  ^       -an  ||gj 

of  most  men  has  long  been  de&uitely  tUed ;  and  tbo  siicces?  vi 
recently  gained  in  tho  Comimj  lUicft  whilst  declining  to  use  tb« 
of  his  nfime,  are  remarkahlo  proofs  of  his  coutiaaed  vigoor. 
cavil,  ho  was  a  man  of  remarkable   pt)wera  ;  &ndj   io<l6«d«  lo 
praise  of  a  very  high  kind,  would  be  to  ran  in  the  toeth  of  HmX 
verdict  of  public  opinion  which,  if  not  infallible,  po00«8s«fi  on 
BDperior  to  that  of  any  individual.     But  a  r      *  ,|y| 

open.     Great  success  may  bo  won,  and  it.     :         _  ^rttim 

are  osseutiaily  in  tlie  second  rank.     There  are  two  fat%  of 
mortals  and  the  immortals.     Swift's  i<m\fhn< :     '  upon  i 

their  birth  tho  signs  of  the  awful  destiny  which  Lhett  £na 

kind  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  heirs  of  Litcrarv 
tality.     Their  prerogative  often  fails  to  make  itself  recogmMd  natil; 
actually  asserted.      Not  till  wo  see   that  their  ^*it&ht^  pcmsti^ 
otliers,  who  once  seemed  to  be  tb&ir  cqnalsj  are  dropping  off 
them,  do  wo  recoguiijo  their  surpassing  value.     (.rraduAUr  it  tuma 
tho  work  of  some  few  men  in  a  c^i^tury  haa  BomeUu0g  about  it 
defies  corruption.     Perhaps  it  may  bo  some  trifling  froKtmaii  td 
poetry,  which  lives  upon  men's  lips,  when  other  worluf^  to  ftO 
of  equal  merit,  have  sunk  into  oternal  silence  \  ftnd  erea  wh£bl 
the  fact,  we  are  unabJo  to  analyse  tho  cause,  of  itn  snrrivB]. 
we   find  such  a  fragment,  we   know  that  onothor   ixxuuorial   h» 
amongst  us,  not  rr-  ■        '   ■  '      f  *  -his 

To  discoycr  tho  i 

has  revealed  itself  to  tho  world  at  largCj  should  bo  the  highest  Irii 
critieism  ;  but  such  discoveries  nro  gonoraliy  made  hj  tho  mi 
judgment  of  pnblic  opinion  befura  the  profossioOAl  critic  Mf  AvaW^ 
them.  Whether  tho  possession  of  genius,  even  in  un  imniifflaeft  hOk 
plMM  ft  man  at  once  iu  a  class  above  his  foUuws-— w>>-«)«-<'  ''—  -anik 
tho  ftathor  of  a  song  which  livcB  for  centurios  shnuUl  t  im 

ranked  ubovo  tbo  wriu-r  of  on  epic  which  focim*  il.    ...^.^^.^   ,,:  %^ 
Xfttion,  and  then  aiukjialo  darkocsa,  hi  h  queatiori  yvr.^  ibT-.  ;n>.i\iM6.^ 
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not  to  be  solvod  here.  Would  one  rather  hate  written  Soathey's 
)le,  bat  uumistAkably  mortal  poems,  or  the  stanzafi  on  the  buriat 
Sir  John  Alooro,  nhicb  alouo  proser\'ti  the  memory  of  tbeir  aaihor  ? 
PerbapH  aa  iiigeniouB  person  might  suggest  some  reasoos  on  behalf  of 
iho  wider,  tliongh  loss  ondming  roputatioD.  It  is,  however,  plain  thai 
to  entitle  any  man  to  bo  pUced  in  tbo  firut  class  of  ^ters,  even  into  the 
lowGflt  rank  of  that  class,  ho  mast  come  of  the  strain  of  tbo  immortals^ 
£ven  to  admit  that  such  a  question  is  an  open  one,  in  regard  to  almost 
a&y  author,  is  to  pay  him  a  high  comphmont ;  and  vro  venture  to  ask  it 
in  regard  to  Lord  Lyiton.  Was  he  in  any  trae  sense  a  man  of  genius, 
or  only  a  man  of  very  great  talent?  Is  he  one  of  the  originators,  or  only 
one  of  the  transmitters  of  the  great  cont<jmporary  impulses — a  creative 
ftrtist,  or  a  skilful  manipulator  of  the  materials  given  by  others  ? 

Some  memories  would  lead  one  to  answer  in  favour  of  the  loftier  claim; 
There  is  a  certain  force  and  Creshness  about  some  of  his  writings,  P^lhain 
for  instance,  which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  genius.     There  is  one  at 
least  of  his  novels  apon  which  we  are  unable  to  express  a  distinct  opinion. 
Cor  a  reason  which  will  probably  be  appreciated  by  many  readers.     It 
happens  that  his   Lott  Dajfx  i>/  Fompeii  is  sanctified  for  ns  by  school' 
day  assoeiatious.     Glaucos  exposed  to  the  lions  stands  in  our  memory 
beside  Ch&rles  O'^Ialley  in  his  Peninsoiar  udventures,  and  Ivanhoe  in  the 
eastle  of  Frontdebceuf  and  Kobiuson  Crusoe  discovering  the  footprint  in 
tbo  aand.    We  can  no  more  reason  about  the  merits  of  the  story  than 
ve  can  seriously  entertain  the  question  whether  the  captain  of  the  boata 
in  those  days  was  the  biggest,  strongest,  and  most  active  of  men  since 
the  days  of  Achilles.     Its  cxcellcnco  is  with  us  an  article  of  faith,  not  of 
reason.     And  we  therefore  dccUne.  even  in  the  discharge  of  a  critical 
duty,  ever  agsdn  to  consult  its  pages.     The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may 
have  been  very  sublime,  aud  the  fights  in  the  circus  very  spirited,  and  the 
Egyptian  ma^iau  \ery  imposing  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
over  again  bo  so  imposing  and  so  spirited  as  tbey  appeared  to  ns  at  the 
time.     There  is  a  kind  of  irreverence  in  returning  in  the  colder  spirit  of 
mature  life  to  the  haunts  of  one's  boyhood,  to  discover  that  our  mountains 
have  shrunk  to  hills  and  our  paluc^>s  to  commonplace  houses.   We  sUoald 
proservo  soundly  those  early  iUnsions  which,  once  dispelled,  can'  never  be 
restored.     \Vhy  should  an  elderly  person  over  return  to  a  pantomime  to 
discover  that  the  actresses  are  painted  women  instead  of  bona  fide  fairies? 
Let  there  be  still  a  sanctuary  to  which  we  con  retire  by  the  help  of  memoryi 
where  the  toys  of  childhood  retain  the  ancient  glow  of  the  imagination 
and  ore  not  pulled  to  pieces  by  tho  coMor  reasoning  faculty.     As  to  the 
enduring  value  of  the  groat  bulk,  however,  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels  we 
can  judge  more  dispassionately.   Most  of  Ibcm  belong  to  that  class  of  litera- 
ture which  presupposes  a  certain   amounl  of  experience  iu  tbc  writ<^r. 
They  ai«,  even  ostentationsly,  tho  productions  of  a  man  of  tho  world, 
ri     '       '  '        '  '  nous  business  and  la  familiar  with  all  the 

.   of  life.     Tbe  pr-culiiritv,  iijt3';eJ,  ia  only 
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too  promineot.     Tho  moBt  palpable  defect  of  his  novels  is  UiMt  B!iBi 
self-consciousness.     Tho  writer  is  evidently  determined  tkwtwibiflait 
overlook  his  claims  to  be  a  U&cber  of  mankind.      He  ia  al«»n  pMi^ 
phising  in  good  set  terms,  which  is  &  very  diffcrcDt  tiling  ttotn  «n:B( 
philosophically.     His   moral  is  not  embodied  in  bis  work,  bet  aUkM 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  sentecitiouB  aphorisinfl.      Ho  simiiltfeliA 
aud  very  rightly,  but  the  Ideal  and  the  Trae    smd  the  Bssati&l  wd 
not  always  be  presenting  themselves  with    the   pomp   of  rapual  litftai 
And  though  wo  honour  hiia  for  not  despising  bis  art»  -wis  shoold  beriiif  I 
be  could  occusiotially  forget  his  art  in   his   instiacta.      .-^ 
always  nskiug  whether  ho  is  not  rathor  artificial  tban  traly 
tremo  cleverness  is  the  word  which  suggests  itself  maefa  o^n-r  te 
genius  ;  wo  exclaim  how  ingenious !  rather  than  how  true  !  uid  an  am 
improBEod  by  tho  judicious  bulunciug  of  his  scenes  thi&n   by  th<ir  ftcnai 
beauty.     In  nhort.  Lord  Lyttuu  is  wanting  in  that  spoataneity  tadfiga 
which  is  the  surest  mark  of  genius.     We  do  not  meei^  ia    his  |«4Mi  *A 
those  sadden  electric  fioahca  which  thrill  us  as  wc  stody  Iba  really  gn^ 
men ;  and  wo  have  an  uncomfortable  sensatioii  that  thero  is  fooittl 
stagey  and  unreal  about  tho  whole  porformoneo. 

In  some  of  his  earlier  novels,  these  faults  are  tho  most  ptlu 
spicnoua.     Tho  tboroughneBS   of  his  work   shows    itsolf   in   :l 
construction  of  his  plots;    but  that  very  carefdloess   is    ti:<i:  .u 
certftin  weakneaa.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  a  plot  shon!  :  :_   *  ■    ' 
put  logether  1     Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the  demands  whu^^i  u      ■ 
fairly  entitled  to  make  of  his  author;  for  it  contiibutea   infinii 
satisfaction  of  reading  a  story.     But  ingenuity  in  constmciing 
cated  series  of  events,  HtUng  into  each  other  as  neatly  as  tJbe 
Chinese  puzzle,  is  a  very  dangerous  talent.     Lord  Lytton  did  not 
the  level  of  merely  appealing  to  his  reader's  cariosity^  and  makiag  a 
a  conundrum  to  be  guessed  at  the  last  page,  and  then  to  loso  aH 
He  always  has  some  central  idea  to  present,  and  the  story  is  do«i([a^  b' 
illustrate  some  moral  or  psychological  or  artistic  theory.       And  jel, 
mechanical  perfection  of  his  devices  is  apt  to  intcrfeno   with   th«xr  b^ 
meaning.     Let  us  take  for  example,  thongh  it  is  not  a  favourabto 
of  his  style,  tho  novel  of  Eufjnte  Aram.     He  speaks    with 
complacency  of  tho  merits  of  Itit  story.     Nono  of  his  books.  > 
been  so  much   attacked,  and  none  so  completely  triamphvt': 
Tlio  attacks,  indeed,  were  chiefly  directed  against  its  morality; 
may  fnlly  admit  that  no  homicidal  mania  was  prodacod,  or   was 
bo  produced,  by  tbu  history  of  tlus  remarkuble  tutirder.     But   tb* 
which  ho  claims  of  excellcnco  in  style  and  in  constrnrtion  are  more  diUll^ 
ful.     The  problem  to  be  considered  was  worthy  of  his  powars.     Bn^va 
Aram,  as  at  once  an  inoSensive  student,  a  man  of  sin^folar  kisdasM 
to  animals,  aud  a  murderer,  is  certainly  an  interesting  sabjo^t  for 
Utioo.      Tho   subject   might   bo    treated  artistically   in    ranoos 
M  n  stady  of  character,  or  ot  \\iQ  Vcm^fsvuA&a  *A  cwiNa^  vy<»n^  «& 
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ii  or  of  IbC'  terribio  passions  wliicb  preceded  and  followed  iLe  crimo, 
ifl  nbundftnt  room  for  a  pathetic  or  speculative  writer.  A  very 
subject  baa  been  treated  in  Ibo  singularly  impressive  novel  of 
WilUamit,  to  whicb  Lord  Ijvtton  rofors.  In  Bpite  of  Bomo  obvious 
VaUh  ?ri7//rtWM  hfts  tho  diBtinct  mark  of  genius  ;  and  tho  differcnco 
mode  of  treatment  is  cbaractoriBtic.  Godwin's  bcro,  Fftlk!an(5,  like 
le  Aram,  has  committed  n  murder,  altbougb  a  man  of  bigbly  cnlti- 
'Bted  mind  aud  an  excessively  delicate  sense  of  bonooir.  Caleb 
ime,  being  a  dependent  of  Falklaud'B,  discovere  bis  patron's  crime ; 
'ttUdand  pcr^centes  tbo  possussor  of  the  SGcrct«  saccccds  in  Hxiuga 
[impntatiou  of  theft  upon  him,  and  then  make h  bis  life  a  burden  to 
Falkland  at  Ii«t  breaks  down  under  tho  tortures  of  his  own  con- 
\  and  diea  after  caufotfiio^  his  gailt.  Godwin's  purpose  wax,  of 
tft  to  illnstralo  his  own  eccentric  social  thooriea ;  but  the  picture 
vbiflh  he  draws  is  intereatinjj  for  its  own  sake.  The  proud  man,  conscious 
)f  bideons  guilt — for  ho  has  allowed  two  other  men  to  be  hanged  in  his 

Rl^  add  yet  rostdved  to  wade  through  any  amount  of  crime  rather 
I  part  with  his  honour — is  opposed  to  the  miserable  victim  of  his 
Qny,  innocent  of  any  crime  and  yet  shunned  by  all  honest  men, 
Kentangltid  in  a  net  woven  wilh  diabolical  ingenuity.  Those  two 
ps,  with  a  few  subsidiary  actors*  arc  constantly  beforo  us,  and 
gh  the  plot  is  awkward  and  even  absurd  in  details,  tho  force  of 
iho  cuDception  is  unmistakable.  Lord  Lytton's  mode  of  dealing  with 
\rskm  is  eariousiy  different.  Wo  can  see  how  tbo  story  was  put  together. 
|Mbi  must  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  to  make  his  fate 
^■1  disagreoahle.  The  young  lady  is  contrasted  with  a  sister, 
liter  the  conventional  fashion  of  Minna  and  Brenda  or  the  inovitablo 
pair  of  young  women  in  Feuune  Cooper;  and  is  provided  with  an 
lidisirer  to  net  as  rival  and  coonterpoise  to  Aram.  Having  got  thus  far, 
Ihe  plot  is  worked  with  in&nite  dexterity.  Aram's  rival  is  also,  as  it 
ultimately  turns  out,  tho  eon  of  the  man  whom  Aram  murdered.  And 
ihus,  in  hunting  up  the  traces  of  his  father's  death,  he  is  at  the  samo 
lime  unmasking  the  villain  who  has  supplanted  him  with  his  mistress, 
tiothing  con  be  more  ingenious  than  the  gradual  development  of  events  ; 
lUram  is  kept  judiciously  balancing  between  tho  altar  and  the  gallows; 
iho  mystery  is  unveiJod  by  carefully  measured  degrees  ;  we  change  ira- 
jorcopLibly  from  cnrloBity  as  to  the  lonely  scholar  to  dark  suspicions  of  his 
shoractcr,  and  finally  to  conviction  of  hia  guilt.  All  the  persons  concerned 
some  loguLhcr  in  the  most  natural  way  for  an  affecting  tableau  at  the 
'1 ;  aud  there  ia  abundant  opportunity  for  heartrending  displays 
Acnt. 
Lord  Lyttou's  complacency  is  entirely  justified ;  for  no  French  dra* 
matist  could  have  worked  out  the  problem  more  ueatly ;  and  the  contrast 

I  Godwin's  clumsy  devices  for  convicting  Falkland  and  torturing  hia 
a  ia  triumphant.     And  yet  Ewjtne  Aram  has  hecomQ XatcVj  TvnaA'akX^ 
\Xone  who  seeks  for  more  than  clever  ninB\pM\aA.\C)n  ol  tom-^Jiw:^\a\ 
!ff  of  iatriguo,     Tho  reasou  is  simyle.    la  VLe  toX  ■^\w^>*i\  ^'a 
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iogemouB  byeplay  distracis  oar  attentioii  iroxa  the  inard«cer.    A  tm^ 
of  Lrrolovant  characters  have  to  bo  introdaeod  ;  sneh  as  »  eoniic  wtnm^i 
the  Andrew  Fairservicd  variety,  but  as  woodon  ikfi  that  exccD«ot  ti««ldH 
ia  full  of  life  ;  a  convoutional  crone  who  rejoices  in  fanenls;  ladtvf 
three  elderly  gentlemen,  who  are  buttii   for  ratlier  cumnMmpiMc  atm. 
The  humoor  is.  of  coarse,  poor;  but  the  worst  ia,  that"  so  EDOck  pmt 
bestowed  on  showing  how  the  morder  was  fonnd  oat  that  nor  atlo^i 
distracted  from  the  murder  iteelf.     All  the  rules  of  art  haw  Itm^ 
served;  the  hght  and  ehads  is  moKt  carefully  distributed,  aadtfaiM 
lusition  clabomtely  buluuccd  ;  and  when  it  is  done,  tho  Mntnl  o|d  W 
^come  merely  one  in  a  crowd  instead  of  absorbing  oar  vbold  aMmI* 
W,  besides  this,  poor  Eugene  Aram  himself  is  one  of  Lord  Ljttca'iis 
'ptilpublo  failures.     Our  wonder  is,  not  that  such  a  good  nuuiiboaUfc* 
luid  tho  heart  but  that  such  a  prig  shonld    hAve  had   thd  eoci^l 
E^mmit  a  murder.     The  extraordinary  delight  with  which  be  pcvs  <t 
Ids  pinchbeck  philosophy  upon  his  father-in-law,  and  his  niigtrcM,  uiM 
Accomplice,  may  be  venial  in  a  man  who  has  long  led  a  solitary  Ills ;  bttv 
cannot  be  seriously  annoyed  at  his  execution.     Hanging  is  toogosdlti 
man  who  could  address  the  lady  to  whom  he  has  just  beoooM  ^^§9^ 
after  thia  fashion  :  **  Oh,  Madeline  t  methinks  there  is  nothii^  imitf  bat 
like  the  feeling  which  puts  us  apart  &om  all  that  agitaias  aod  Cmn  ^ 
degrades  tho  herd  of  men  :  which  grants  ns  to  control  the  UtivdM 
future  life,  because  it  aimihilates  oar  dependence  upon  others ;  u4ift 
the  rest  of  earth  are  hurried  on,  blind,  and  nnconseions,  by  tb»baitf 
'late,  leaves  us  the  sole  lords  of  our  destiny  ;  and  able,  &om  t^  |i%; 
which  we  have  governed,  to  become  the  prophets  of  oar  fbtorf  •"  I 
[^ociety  were  arranged  on  ideid  principles,  a  human  being  eapahk  d  ■!' 
A  monstrosity  would  bo  sentenced  to  solitary  con£nom«nt  for  ii£t.   lb 
^«haractor  of  Eugene  Aram   corresponds  to   a   favoarito    typo  s^  IM 
Lytton's.    In  almost  all  his  novels  there  are  ono  or  motra  geaUesM  ift 
A  morbid  propensity  for  apostrophising  the  heaveaJy  bodias,  aad  liA>| 
fiham  philosophy  about  the  true  and  the  beautiful.     Often,  howevVi  if 
are  subsidiary  personages,  and  are  something  more  than   nie««  tifti( 
jnachines.     The  misfortune  is  that  in  Riujenf  Aram^  the  eeotrml  %■>  ' 
the  character  whose  passions  and  sufferinga  abonld  be  ih«  laoriaf 
of  the  story — is  a  mere  windbag,  and  a  windbag  of  tho  ouMt 
kind.     The  problem  is,  given  a  man  of  intellect  and  axniabU 
account  for   his   committing   a  murder.     Lord  Iiytton**   mtu 
suggest,  not  that  he  was  driven  to  desperation  by  poynty  or  j 
sense  of  unrequited  merit,  but  that  his  mind  had  ran  to  sssd  ovngit 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  talking  twaddle,  till  bo  had  lo«t  all  mtm  4 
reahty  and  fancied  that  a  fow  fine  wordfi  would  oonrari  a  nitsdsff  lilii 
noble  action.     And  yet  tho  creator  of  this'mere  wooden  dommr  hi 
sophical  robes  takes  him  for  a  living  human  being. 

In  Eugene  Aram  wo  seo  proofs  of  remarkable  '     '         .j  Rjoij 
alao  see  tho  very  weakest  side  of  his  art.     No  v  ,  ;d  aSbfd  le  k 

judged  by  bis  Ikituras,  and  wo  tucn   ^MW  ^  *  mlorj  vhioli «  im  b^^ 
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ion,  appears  to  be  bis  best     Tke  Citrians  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  on 
limble  novel.     Whatever  its  defects,  it  can-ies  one  along  with.  iL    The 
laracters  are  skilfully  contriveilj   if  uot   vlv""  -ived  ;   tboy  bar- 

moiiisc  wilb  the  socucry ;  and,  Q^ic^pt  an  in>  ,  uopblet  on  coloai- 

xatioQ  intruded  in  the  dis^ise  of  fiction,  the  whole  story  is  worked  ont 
-- :"    Tcat  force  and  abundant  dextority.     If  not  a  work  of  real  ge&iav,  it 
lo8  a  ^ork  of  genius  so  closoly  that  only  a  rigid  cxaminaiioii  will 
ilcci  the  djllercnce.     To  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  one  or  the  other 
>gory»  we  may  examine  the   principles  on  which  it  was  constructed. 
liOTd  LyttoD  had  resolved  to  Rtrike  out  a  now  tine.     The  iDiereet  of  bis 
try  u  luo^tic  Hfti,  and  an  dotnent  of  li     '  oas  was 

be  1  itt  something   curiously  chm  in  this 

preconceived  determloHtion  to  appeal  to  new  motived  of  interest.  In  nine 
case«  oat  of  ten  snch  a  purpose  would  be  fatal  to  an  author's  success, 
becanse  it  would  iujply  a  total  absence  of  that  spontaneity  to  which  all 
genuiuo  art  owes  its  chtirm.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  succeeded  beyond 
oxpectation,  though  his  guccess  hod  very  deimite  limits.  To  write  a 
domestic  novel  was  romparativaly  easy ;  bat  how  could  any  man,  aod 
i;  "  :i  man  of  forly-fivi},  with  no  proMous  succesa  of  the  kind  to  ^ve 
It  '  HOC,  say,  I  will  be  humorous  ?  Huiuoor  is  the  last  quality  to  be 

:-d  of  uiftlice  prrpenif  or  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  animal  spirits  have 
weak.  Lord  Lytton,  however,  Bct  about  bis  task  systematically, 
[o  went  to  one  of  tho  host  masters  in  that  department  of  literature,  and 
engaged  at  one  blow  a  whole  dramatic  company.  Stema's  Tnetram  Shandy 
became  Pisifitralos  Cuxton :  the  pedantic  father  and  tho  chivalrous  uncle 
appeared  with  little  chango  as  tho  two  older  Caxtons ;  and  the  wife,  the 
doctor,  and  the  corporal,  accepted  their  old  ports.  There  could  be,  of 
course,  no  plagianBm  in  adopting  children  whose  paternity  wag  so  no- 
riouB ;  and,  although  the  first  idea  is  palpably  taken  from  Sterne,  the 
ibsequent  development  of  character  is  characteristically  different.  The 
laudy  family  have  changed  in  the  course  of  their  trauBmigralion.  They 
-«  become  tar  mure  docent  and  perhaps  more  coherent ;  but  to  say  the 
ith,  thoy  hiive  pretty  well  lost  their  humour.  Tho  caseuce  of  humorous 
iticg  of  any  high  order  is  the  power  of  thoroughly  fusing  into  a  harmo- 
)aB  whole  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  elements  of  character.  Sterne, 
1th  all  his  faults — and  they  arc  manj* — bofl  eilectually  performed  that 
it.  The  foiU^B  of  the  bhandies  aro  absolutely  iuseparablo  from  their 
Lotid ;  yon  cannot  think  of  the  one  without  tho  other.  But  the  foibles 
the  CaxtoQS  appear  only  in  tho  iirst  chapter.  Caxton  pcre  begins  as  a 
it,  KQ  absorbed  in  his  books  as  to  forget  tliut  a  child  is  being  born  in 
house  ;  and  when  tho  child  has  forced  itself  upon  his  attention,  ho 
rolve^i  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  inlluonce  of  names  upon  character 
lich  was  his  chamcteristio  oplniuu  iu  his  previous  avatar.  But  Mr. 
m,  onhko  Mr.  8haudy«  for}.'i«t8  his  foildeH  afUir  he  bus  ouco  introtluced 
to  the  :  old  scholar,  with  a  full 

of  that  WOK  :.^  ^  i  .^ .  int  in  all  Lord  Lytton's 

irove^    In  the  same  way  Roland  Caxton  begi&fi  m\^  ft  lft\  ^l  cx^iftj^^ 
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worthy  of  uncle  Toby  ;  but  he  develops  almost  at   ODce  into  t1»  f44^ 

insular  officer,  with  n  rather  Quixotic  sense  of  honoar,  but  i* 

muster  in  good  society  without  any  taint  of  decided  ccret;".:  *-  itf 

it  must  bo  said  that  both  of  thcso  excellent  old  rueo.  u  '  j^  jiiiiw^fil 
excellent  in  their  way,  descend  with  great  alacrity  into  Uie  regidBirfiA 
monplace.  The  purely  humorous  element,  if  it  does  not  cxmeOjimff^ 
is  80  aoftened  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  adds  at  mofti  a  ^6^^ 
vincial  flavour  like  the  faint  subpicion  of  a  P         '  .'.  in  Ui»  a^ 

of  a  pretty   woman.     They   are  still   most   -  charKSm  ai 

novel;  wo  Like  and  even  admire  them  ;  but  the  chaugie  which  bM|^ 
over  them  is  not  tho  less  a  ohango  dofltruclivo  of  their  perfoct  ot^aS^ 
The  difference  may  bo  expressed  in  scientific  language  by  fiariagtbtii 
combination  of  the  odd  and  the  lorcable  is  ivich  8t«nto  a  etabU  eflite 
lion,  whereas  with  Lord  Lytton  it  is  unstablo  id  the  hightfl  difft. 
The  intensity  of  the  truly  imaginative  writer  forms  a  imw  a&d  ^tlj^M, 
compound  ;  where  the  skilful  literary  artist  is  able  at  mofit  to  prt  a  i^ 
tinge  of  oddity  to  his  performers,  but  not  to  make  it  an  eisMCB^  lataai 
in  their  character.  Mr.  Caxton,  in  fact,  and  Uacto  RoUndf  Ttfy^ 
begin  to  use  the  same  dialect  wbidi  we  have  uoticcd.  iu  the  caMif  te' 
distioguishod  Eugene  Aram.  It  is  materially  altered  asd 
Mr.  Caxton's  declamations  are  nmamentcd  by  cla-  Lvnsdriai, 

of  references  to  abstract  (jniilitios.     We  have  i^i:  xa  Bom 

or  Strabo  instead  of  platitudes  about  the  Trao  and  the  Bcaotiiid.  Th 
doctrine  has  been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  taates  of  the  Uritisb  fik> 
Nothing  Matters  that  respectable  body  so  much  aa  to  bear  a  dmA^IAi 
world  testifying  that,  after  familiarity  with  the  most  refined  eooka^A 
tho  Clubs  and  tho  tables  of  the  aristocracy,  he  has  eome  to  the  oa 
that  nothing  is  so  good  as  plain  bread  and  butter.  Such  teaohia^ 
the  two  strongest  impulses  of   our  nature,  the  1  thfl  nlfr 

sfldsfied — tho  tendency  to  worship  our  nobility  arM  ^  irarwim. 

Lord  Lytton  was  a  profound  believer  in  tho  exisienco  of  vlaat  U  fliU 
knowledge  of  the  world,  or  knowledge  of  human  tuiture.  He  hcM  (^ 
there  was  a  body  of  sound  maxims  familiar  to  vacn  who  eoolin 
literary  and  philosophical  tastes  with  an  lutinrnte  acqaaintanee  wilk  lii 
worlds  of  Uteraturo  and  politics.  We  by  no  means  deny  that  sadl|«^ 
sons  acquire  a  shrewd  practical  instinct  which  has  its  value,  «i4  tb 
lessons  of  which  may  be  judiciously  c<y  '  "ly  apboas* 

We  are  inclined^  indeed,  to  doubt  wb.  ^y  oiueh 

than  their  neighbours ;    but  it  was  at  least  natural    tiiat  Ldrl 
should  believe  in  the  surpasBiog  value  of  a  body  of  doctrine 
was  admirably  qualified,  both  by  temperament  and  by  clrcamstaoc^*,  i^ 
acquiring.     And  when  bo  gives  us  frankly  and  ir  the  temhs  ■! 

his  observations,  he  utters  much  shrewd  sense  <  ..  we  ahDoU 

very  sorry  to  underrate  the  value.    Uuluekily,  it  is  seldom  that  W 
^uito  unafl'ected.     His  chaiAciex^  wc<^  ^<;i\\cT^lVs  t^o  MtC-conseinns,  sod 
apt  to  tliink  that  &  very  o\in'\oub  Y\aV\V.Mi*  ctcsiX*^  tn&^  ^^««^ts$^Maik^^ 
giriDg  it  a  senUnUoua  lOTi,  viaa  %vTO:^aAa%\V^^ik  \w«q  tk2£tf^<«^^^M 
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g  Willi  capital  letters.  To  thia  tcudencv  wc  owo  iiioso  portentous 
tatesmeu,  who  appear  in  Tlw  Ctictons  and  M'j  Xotfl,  and  who  are  in- 
ended  to  represent  the  essence  of  worldly  wisdom.  To  people  who  are 
ot  quito  imposed  upon  by  their  dogmatic  oirtir  they  appear  more  fro- 
Qaontly  to  ho  the  very  bcamation  of  red  tape.  Wo  cannot  conceive  two 
grentor  bores  than  Mr.  Trevanion  and  Andley  Egerton.  They  might  be 
aken  as  model  specimens  of  Mr.  Carlyle'e  "  miserable  creatures  having- 
2s&-honuqr-to-be.*'  We  altogether  decline  to  fall  down  and  worship 
Ui^m,  as  th«ir  creator  expects  us  to  do.  They  may  be  strangely  familiar 
rilh  blaebooks,  full  of  parliauieutary  experience,  and  crammed  with 
'  knowledge  of  hmnau  nature ;  "  but  to  as  they  are  intolerable  prigs, 
remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
prig  is  a  profound  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  good  advice  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Lord  Lytton's  great  men. 
Wo  all  remember,  for  example,  the  lecture  delivered  by  Parson  Dale 
bk&d  Riccabocca  to  Leonard  Fairfield,  on  the  aphorism  "  Knowledge 
power/'  attributed  to  Bacon.  It  is  not  a  bad  sermon,  but  it  is 
leiribly  commoiiplace ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  we  are  jast  as  much  con- 
tinced  as  before  that  knowledge,  after  all^  is  power;  though  it  is  quite 
trae,  as  those  worthy  gentlemen  take  inliuite  p&ins  to  prove,  that  other 
Ibings  are  also  power,  and  that  knowledge  by  itself  is  not  everything. 
Kobody  ever  asserted  that  it  was.  But  few  things  are  more  character- 
istic of  would-be  originality  than  delight  in  palling  to  pieces  an  aphorism 
•^As  if  it  was  not  the  essence  of  aphorism  to  be  a  partial  truth.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages  in  The  Ca.rfi>»9,  is  that  where  the  amiable 
eld  pedant  converts  the  youthful  scapegrace  by  a  Httle  good  advice.by  telling 
him  stories  bf  his  virtuous  cousin.  The  same  exceUent  adviser — whose 
lidyieo  on  paper  is  so  admirable — converts  a  young  infidel  by  making  him 
read  Tucker's  Li{fht  of  Xaturef  some  scraps  of  Scotch  metaphysics,  and 
a  little  German  transcendentalism.  It  is  all  Tory  well ;  but  is  it  not 
marvclloably  unreal  ?  Arc  scapegraces  and  infidels  converted  on  such 
eoay  terms  in  roul  life  ?  Are  they  not  much  more  likely  to  be  bored 
ihan  edified  by  the  infliction  of  a  few  commonplaces  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  given  to  preach  sermons  composed  of  pedantic  quotations  and 
secondhand  motapliyeics  ?  We  might  wish,  perhaps,  that  the  real  world 
lVfi«  more  like  the  world  of  fiction  ;  and  that  vico  and  rash  speculation 
could  be  eradicated  so  Bummorily  by  n  few  sententious  aphorisms. 
Unluckily  it  is  not  so ;  and  to  represent  Ihing!^  an  carried  on  in  this 
fushiuu  is  to  show  a  want  of  that  penetrative  imagination  which  goes 
down  to  the  roots  of  characteri  and  appreciates  at  their  tmo  value  the 
^cos  of  human  passions, 

This  element  of  portentous   platitude — wo  know  not  what  else  to  call 
It — very  much  iuturferes  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  Caxtous.      A  little 
genuine  vigour  of  miod  would  dissipate  this  atmosphere  of  sham  philosophy. 
Old  Mr.  CuxtoD,  in  hci,  is  a  boro ;  end  his  farolVi&T — ^\.^ow^\)^(^tVy&v&.'^^ 
that  is  aSecting  nhoui  him — is  a  seuUmenlalisV  ;  ani  "jowu^  C^x\«\x\%^ 
tig;  and  Mr.  Trevaniou  is  anconsciouHbly  [oud  ol  lu^V  V^VJi*     ^  ^Tv\«t 
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with  u  Urmer  grasp  of  real  life,  that  is  to  say,  of  more  imagjiialm ; 

would  hare  Jelecled    this  feeble  aide  of  bU  cluraetcr,  mod  *c 

made  him  more  intGrostLtig  because  presenting  hixn   wilk  Ictt  ] 

profound  wisdom.     And  yet,  Id  flpite  of  those  obvioaii  d«i»ctSv  w%  a^m 

th&t  Tltt;  CtiJttntis  is  an  admirable  novel.      It  ia  a  book  which  «t  caart 

for  u  second  and  even  for  a  third  time  wiUi  mcr<ett&4^  pieftatm.   T%m4 

kbondant  vigour  about  it ;  though  not  mauy  aymptoms  of  hi^  mt^am 

}wor.     Aud,  iu  short,  it  is  as  clever  as  n  book  •:  '  vfakkvaw 

[^eless  come  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  clcreJiiaefi  .  ■  <bMi  cpfiibM 

be  fairly  apphed  to  it.     Compared  with  the  otdiutrj  nmof  jmUi 

[as  to  be  placed  in  a  class  by  itself ;  compared  with  the  fcir  DoraboHiS 

re  can  say  that  they  bear  nnmiRtakubte  marks  of  genius,  it  is  aa^iMt 

the  second  rank.     There   is  not  in   it  ono    t  ing  bmI  an| 

i-eharA«ter ;  but  there  are  a  large  number  of  chai  ;> .  _  i   .    ■  uo  &»»  aaAai* 

AS  much  as  most  of  the  persons  who  pass  themselTCS  off  fo  rai  b^ 

beings  in  the  course  of  our  daily  lives. 

We  have  spoken  at  much  length  of  ouo  of  X^ord  Lytloo's 

of  one  of  his  best  performances.     If  we  were  to  examioa  his 

historical  novels,  such  as  liitnzi,  Tha  ImU  of  Ute  Barv9u,madhi 

of  the  sentimental  novels,  such  aa  Ernest  Maltrarers  r  or  of  the 

romances,  such  as  y^amjiii  and  .i  Stretwjf  >''"/*'/,  wo  shouM  oTonod  tforl 

and  perhaps  we  should  not  tiud  auy  matcriiU  additiooB  to  our  ttM 

ibrming  an  opinion  of  liiv  merits.    It  voold  be  ixxstntdaTo,  iiideod,lft4 

pare  aach  a  novel  as  Zanoni  with  the  writiogsof  aomn  of 

Buck  as  Hawthorne.  We  should  see  how  the  man  of  secoxifl-fmftfti 

refogo  in  a  mere  accumulation   of  wuoder,   where  the  moire 

artist  is  able  to  cause  a  deeper   thrill  by   a  far  slighUtr   tin 

mysterious.     But  we  do  not  wish  to  attempt  anything  liko   ao 

account  of  Lord  Lytton's  versatile  perfo'  The  mub^  cl 

in  fact,  meet  us  everywhere.     So  fur  :i  rjoas  Ifthoar  out  likt  * 

man  of  great  ability  and  of  studiously  cultivated  Hterary  aktU,  LoriUss 

ia  au  admirable   model.     Nubody  could   combine  his   maimala  ^P 

judicioDsIy.  or  turn  to  better  account  the  resolta  of  mocb  hUiorioail 

guided  by  excoUeot  taste.     But  we  always  feel  tho  aaat  of  that 

power  which  is  possessed  in  its  perfection  only  by  a  fow  m«B  in  Ch*  aas* 

of  ages,  and  in  an  iufenor  degree   by  a  large  number  of  writanvkaa 

works  show  greater  faults  but  are  also  by  fits  moni  impreaaiTv  tbas  nrrf 

Lord  Lytton's.     He  can  put  together  all   the   eleiDpnta    of  a  atotytf* 

character  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  art ;    ho  eao  diisi^ 

to  us  with  abundant  felicity  and  fertility  of  illuatratioQ   upon  phihrtpM 

and  morality ;  but  tbuu  he  cannot  send  through  hla  creatiooa  t^l  <liit^ 

current  which  makes  them  start  into  reality,  or  give  to  hia  rufliMilinw  tt< 

force  which  can  be  drawn  only  from  thu  dccpoBt  emotion*  ^^  ■.   rvw«f4l 

nature.     Ho  is  not  a  creator  of  new  typos,  but  ia  ao  mgvr. 

tha  old   that  to  a  cureless  oli  ■■  idmoetaa  good^i^  Ute  un^ui^ 

And)  tht^refore,  whilst   wo   ^-  lo  to   him   a   «ery  hi^ 

amongst  the  mortaU,  ^e  cannoV  «AtxivX\utt  i;^a.V\&«>  \m  t^SfiAMc  ^laoa. 


^elbii's  jforluae. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

Hide    aud    Seek. 

L^UDIA,  as  well  as  Harold  Vaug- 
bon,  hftd  some  boars  to  dispose 
of  before  tho  mtorview  of  tbe  eve- 
sung  from  wbicb  sbe  expected  so 
mucb.  8be  bad  been  far  too 
spoiled  to  tbink  tbat  a  falber 
who  indulged  to  the  full  ber  life 
made  up  of  little  tbiuga — wbo 
<j^r  bad,  m  sbort,  givou  ber  her  bead 

over  smooth  ground — would  uot 
also  let  tbti  roius  lie  loose  when 
tbe  bumoor  seized  ber  to  leave 
the  high  road,  not  merely  fur  the 
pleasaut  turf,  bat  for  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.     Sbe  did  not  un- 
derstand  tbe  tacit   compact  by 
which  so  many  busy  men  resign 
Buthority  to  their  woman-kind  or 
servants  in  Bmall  mattert^,  for  the 
Sakt^  of  BAviof;;   themselves  worry  and  trouble,  aud   so  obtain  a  wboUy 
uodescrved  reputation  fiir  easy-going   good  nature.     If  a  borsemaa  is 
Iwmys  pulling  at  tbe  bit»  it  is  a  sign  tbe  horse  is  bis  master  :  if  be  rides 
Igliily  and  freely,  bo  sum  that  bo  has  a  stroug  band  on  tbe  bridle. 

She,  of  course,  foUowtid  the  incxpei-iencod  argument — *'  If  he  indulges 
imo  in  everyday  trifles,  bow  mucb  moro  will  be   indulge  me   where  tbe 
happineas  of    my   whole   life   is    concerned  t** — forgetting   the   obvious 
iffusvrar,  '*  I  indulge  you  in  what  are  triHos,  becanso  they  are  trides,  and 
aoi  because  it  is  my  nature  to  indulge."     Besides,  she  was  in  love  ;  and 
wluit  wonuin  is  there  who  does  not  think  that  be  will  find  it  an  easy  task 
to  sabdae  otben  who  has  acbiuved  tbe  prodigious  feat  of  subduing  Her  ? 
TLo  love  of  tbat  woman  is  hardly  worth  having  wbo  strikes  ber  colours 
without^  at  tlw  moment  cf  defeat,  believing  that  she  does  so  in  honour  of 
the  b^ftt,  wisest,  and  atrungvst  of  conquerors.     Afterwards  sbe  may  admit 
ibs;t  she  is  as  mnch  tho  lictor  aa  the  vanquished,  and  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  affection  on  equal  terms.     Bat  there  mnst  bo  an  outset  of  battle  and 
Tidory  :  and  sbe  should  feel  that  her  lorer's  confesaiona  of  tmnibilatiott. 
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boforo  lier  eyes,  ber  intellect,  or  lier  power  to  charm  n:  j  I 

of  the  conqueror  when  the  conqnered  (lelivera  op  Lor  »'.v. 

a  spoiled  child  and  as  a  girl  whose  heart    was  worth  the  !»' 

Bevenlh  Lell  might  strike  from  6t.  Cath-  --i-^-''^   ^inj  wim  it 

bod  no  terrors  of  suspense  for  her. 

SliU  the  intervening  hours  hud  to  be  ialicJ  ;   atiil  HatoM  V, 
fear,  would  have  been  bat  iil-stitis&od  with  her  mC'thoU  of  killaf 
She  did  nut  go  roaming  oimJesBly  about  the  fiolds  under  the 
of  fancy.     She  did  not  even  lie  down  to  dreatu.      SomeboT,  Sir 
could  never  be  idle  when  her  heart  was  omplr,  aoH  b*r  tn'nA 
ftctiou  now  that  her  heart  was  full.     Perhaps  if    T  loyho 

a  patient  or  two  to  visit,  in  whom  his  Intercut  w&^  |-..-.-..^uiial  wCt 
personal,  it  would  have  beou  none  the  worso  for  Lixu.  Us  ««ll 
found  time  fly  fiiKter,  at  all  events  ;  and  ho  would  hurc  L^d  i 
sympathetic  pictmo  before  him  of  what  Ciaadia  might  bo  iei^ 
that  which  ho  acluully  painted  to  himself — of  a  delie«!o  flo«er 
had  cultivated  into  health,  and  was  now  waillrtg  for  the 
another  of  hid  sunbeams. 

The  result  of  their  long  acqiiftintancc,  crowxaed  hy  thciix  but 
was  that  he  had  Icaiiied  the  delight  of  expan&ion  into  free 
the  necessity  of  compression  into  definite  sympathy.  Ho  hti  U 
lived  in  a  cold  &hell,  she  in  the  yet  colder.  op«*a  Air.  Biv  lU 
opened,  and  her  heart  had  found  a  resting-pkco  anJ  a  hc*iD«.  2Sf^ 
he  needed  to  drink  in  the  field-fragrance,  typical  of  his  do«  Hi 
needed  to  bring  herself  into  contact  with  human  sorrows  lUtd  jtf^ 
possible  troubles  of  a  Hving  mother  about  a  xiiig«tu}^  bhu  wcoU  I 
have  made  her  anxious  yesterday.  To-day  sho  had  Icftpvd  li 
them,  simply  because  it  seemed  horrible  to  her  that  aoy  grief 
a  sympathetie  touch  while  her  happiness  was  too  larp^o  to  im 
within   the   fom'  walls   of  tax   empty   room.     H*  •>hu^' 

hitherto  represented   her  shadowy  world,  had    li   . 
excuses  for  gilt  frames.     A  prism  ha<l  been  appli^  lo  the 
the  true  human  world,  and  had  resolved  its  meoniDf^lo^*  rmnoiwj 
sadden  revelation  of  Iris,  with  all  its  colours,  contrAats,  adU 

If  she  had  stayed,  as  nsnol,  at  home,  she  would   hAvo  tricJ  id 
violently,  and  have  foiled.     So — for  tlio  first  time  sinco  hor  ncti 
ordered  the  carriage  to  the  door  instantly,  and  nei  out  to  pUy 
conscious  part  of  n   detective,  on  hor  father's  ocooor 
unconscious  disguise  of  a  kind  and  friendly  patroness, 
coachmau  hnmessed  the  horses,  gro^vn  fut  and  rttsUTu 
received  the  strange  order  for  a  convalescent  young  !ttd\  i  .  hum-, 
the  counir}'  roads,  but  to  the  very  worst  street  in  nil  tho  city. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  trouble,  us  mi^Iit    l>o  ftnppgML 
tlie  required  house  was  founJ.     It   stood   in  u  narrow^    ^iLFrB/ 
paved  witlt  rough  pebbles,  and  opposite  an  old  atono  waU, 
feet  high.    The  intention  of  the  Jouo  was,  uo  dooht,  to  lemd  «ixu. 
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isiltlj  it  dill,  bnt  its  use  was  to  aSbrd  a  standing  placo  for  dust- 
bad  no  recognised  name ;  the  houses,  at  the  back  of  which  it 
and  of  which   the   dilapidated   fronts  rose  irom  the  river,  beLog 
nificicntly  kuoua  bj  tbo  name  of  the  Old  Wharf-Side.     Every  part  of  u 
own  has  its  characteristic  odour,  and  a  blind  man  would  have  known 
hero  he  was  by  mixed  porfuiiie  of  ilnst,  raf^is,  bilgo-watcr,  and  grains, 
short,  the  placo  was  nothing  but  a  deserted  hole — at  least  by  day^  for 
y  night  it  had  another  reputation.    At  present  its  only  oecnpants  were  a 
EQim — of  the  labotiring  cLiss,  but  certainly  not  a  labourer — sleeping  with 
bid  bead  npon  the  stuues  and  bis  logs  high  up  on  a  heap  of  refuse,  as  if 
Jio  bad  been  shot  there  with  a  waste  load  of  broken  bottles  ;  a  few  children 
using  its  delightful  mybtorios  as  n  playground ;  and  n  ragged  old  woman 
BinoklDg  n  short  pipe,  and  groping  as  she  walked  as  if  tr^'ing  to  find  a 
treasure  or  a  thoroughfare. 

Tho  man  did  not  move,  bat  the  childrGn  were  petrified  in  their  various 
ttttitudeSf  and  the  old  woman  raised  her  blear  eyes,  as  the  apparition  of  a 
corriagu,  rolling  orcr  the  broken  pavement  and  the  scattered  heaps  like  a 
ship  at  sea,  steered  its  way  in.  Claudia  began  to  feel  more  than  half 
almid.  She  bad  lived  all  her  remembered  life-time  in  SI.  Bavons.  and 
bere,  within  a  few  minutes  of  her  own  door,  she  found  herself  abroad  in  a 
foreign  to^rn. 

Tbo  coachman,  who  naturally  felt  that  this  kind  of  thing  was  not 
inclndcd  in  his  wages,  and  whose  temper  was  tried,  was  not  sorry  for  the 
ehftnce  of  spending  it  upon  somebody.  The  sleeping  man  was  within  a 
line  of  the  wheels,  and  it  required  a  toncli  of  the  whip  to  make  him  roll 
ont  of  the  way.  He  did  so — bat  not  without  a  volley  of  drunken  abuse, 
that  made  Claudia  shrink  into  a  comer  and  put  her  hands  to  her  ears — 
and  then  went  to  sleep  again  on  the  other  side. 

"  Ask  someone  where  jUtb.  Goldrick  lives,''  said  Glandia,  nervously. 

"  Here,  you  there !  "  called  out  the  coachman  to  the  woman.  *'  Do 
jou  know  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  about  here  '? ' ' 

•'  la  it  Misthreas  Goldrick  ye'rc  afther,  young  man  ?  "  she  croaked 
ont,  whDe  her  blear  oycs  rested  on  Claudia.  **  The  blessing  of  the  Saints 
be  on  yer  ladyship  in  glory  1  Maybe  ye've  got  a  trifle  for  a  poor  lone 
widdy  woman  with  fourteen  childor,  and  ne'er  a  one  over  seven  year 
owld  ?  fiUy  the  crown  of  glorj'  be  your  swate  ladyship's  pillow  this 
night — Lf  ye'll  have  n  copper  for  a  lone  woman,  that's  lost  her  blessed 
man,  the  sainted  jool,  this  seven  year  I     May " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  J"  said  the  coachman.  "Can't  you 
answer  a  civil  question  ?  " 

Claudia  took  oat  her  purse.  "  Here,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand, 
less  out  of  charity  than  fear.    "  Does  a  Mrs.  Goldrick  live  here  ?  '* 

The  woman  clutched  the  coin.  *'  May  your  swate  face  be  in  Heaven 
this  night,  and  muy  I  mate  ye  there  I  Mi-tthress  Goldrick  '?  Sure  ye 
doo*t  mane  tbo  owld  witch-woman,  the  blagyard  ?  "  She  crossed  herself 
devoutly.    ••  Glory  come  botone  us  and  harm  I  " 
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•'  You  know  then  ?     Wliiob  is  her  honn^  ?  " 

But  the  Iriflhwoman  hobbloil  off. 

*'  Hollon  !  "  called  out  tho  conchman  loadjj*,  tu  Uxo  cliititr 
"  Which  is  Mrs.  (ioldrick's  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  a  firat-iloor  window  was  IbvMd  vpi  mit 
ftppoarcd. 

"  Who  wants  Mrs.  Qoldrick  9 "  uked   a    clear,  cold  t^^. 
I  Ma." 

In  an  instant  the  lane  became  empty.     With  a  yoU  Uie 
to  their  heels  and  were  gone,  as  if  a  lion  had  leaped  from  tba 
was  mietaking  them  for  lambs, 

"  All  right/'  answered  the  coachman,  1e&viii|?  the  box  and 
horses  close  np  lo  the  door.     There  waa  neither  Xn'M  dot 
bad  to  Qsc  the  butt  end  of  bis  whip  to  get  an  answer. 

Tho  window  was  pashed  down,  and  after  some  timo  two  UHH^ 
drawn  slowly.     Then  tho  door  was  opened  an  iorh  or  two. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Goldrick/*  said  the  same  vuic'e.      "  Who  want*  a 

"  Miss  Brandt." 

"  Does  she  want  to  come  in  ?  " 

"  If  yon  will  let  me,  Mrs.  Goldrick/*  Claudia  answarod  lor  I 
from  the  carnaf;;e. 

The  grating  of  a  chain  was  heard,  Claudia  got  oni  of  the  e 
entered  a  dark  'passage,  and  was  shown  into  a  50!  darker  nam 
ground  :fioor.  80  dark  was  it  that  she  eoald  6carc«ljr  oae>  and  tia 
not  help  calling  to  mind  her  father's  stor}*  of  the  yocniff 
decoyed  down  a  bnek  street,  and  who«o  body  was  foand  rn  ibn  Tt 
When  the  shntters  were  thrown  buck,  however,  she  foand  hermH  m 
and  miserably  fumisbod  sitting-room  ^ith  naked  pbmier  walU»  a 
ommbling  with  damp,  a  broken  choir  for  furuitnro,  a  eoroertfopJ 
and  a  6oor  of  carpetless  deal  boards.  Mrs.  Goldh^ic  draw  the  e 
ward ;  wiped  it,  and  oQ'erod  it  to  her  visitor  re^peelhiUj.  8ba 
seat  herself— indeed  that  wonld  hare  been  difficult,  aeaiiig  tft^  ■ 
was  loft  her  to  sit  upon  but  the  planks. 

"  You  must  forgive  me  for  taking  your  chair,  Mta.  QMt 
have  been  an  invalid,"  said  Claadia,  looking  nervoiuly  thfougfatiMV 
to  see  that  tho  coachman  ntill  stood  sentry  there.  Hoeioff  thai 
right,  hho  wondered  what  Harold  wonld  think  if  ho  could  mm>  ha  1 
what  an  adventure  she  would  have  to  tell  hnu  when  eemo  it*d 
pacBod  and  all  was  well.  If  she  could  only  hare  sean  him.  and 
was  doing,  she  would  hare  wondered  yet  more  than  ho.  It  waavetra 
thathe  should  he  standing  outside  a  low  pubhe  honao,  Ualanin^lea 
dering  singing  girl — but  she  wonld  hunlly  hovo  thooj^t  so.  Soi 
aaugic  mirror  at  baud,  hoAvoror,  her  thoughte  amused  her,  and  tl 
begvu  as  an  artiit  to  take  notice  of  the  good  aulje<ct  lor  har 
bi't  found  in  the  gauiit  Cgufo  and  strung,  dark  foaliii^  of 
\\  hat  a  sketch  she  would  make  for  Harold  when  iha  got  hoB' 
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*'  Prft7  don't  mention  it,  idiss  Brandt/'  said  Mrs.  Goldricfc,  with  the 
lighte«t  accentnation,  and  in  the  tone  of  ono  ^ho  had  hoard  the  Innf^flgA 
if  drawing-rooms.  Claudia  observtid  herRtill  more  cnrionaly,  and.  wonaan 
abe  was,  did  not  notice  Rfrs.  Goldric^ 'spoor  and  wom-ont  cloth«s  till 
No  one  would  hare  dreamed  of  looking  at  her  dress  until  her  speech 
led  attention  to  it  hy  way  of  contrast. 
'*  I  am  only  jnst  getting  well  from  an  tllnesB,"  ah«  Bud,  Uunkitig  a& 

)logy  bUI]  more  due.     **  My  father *' 

'•  You  are  Mr.  Brandt's  daughter — my  bou'b  master  7  '* 

"  Yes.     He  wanted  me  to  call  and  ask  you  if — ^if  you  had  heard  lately 

your  son  ?  " 
*'  I  ahuuld  have  thought  be  eonld  have  tuld  me  that  beet,  young  lady. 
Ly  son  does  not  often  write  to  me." 
**  Y'ou  are  not  English,  are  you  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  English.*' 
"Dntch,  no  doubt?" 

"  Nor  Dutch.     I  come  from  a  country  that  you  call  Hungary,     It  is  a 
tUyag  way  off.     Why  do  you  ask  '?  " 

*'  Only  I  tbouj^ht  yon  did  not  Look  Engli&h.  But  how  Interesting  1  I 
B  foreigner  too,  you  know.  Uow  odd  tliat  a  Hungarian  and  a  Dutch 
.girl  should  meet  in  the  middle  of  8t.  Buvons  1  Then  you  have  not  board 
from  your  son  ?  "  The  colour  came  into  her  checks  a  little  :  the  heart's 
happinGBS  malws  the  blood  start  quickly  even  at  stray  times,  and  it  was  a 
tray  she  bad  when  she  asked  questions.  Besides,  she  was  fresh  from  the 
half-forgotten  kiss  of  the  open  air,  and  her  bright  complexion  was  one  to 
receive  and  shew  the  slightest  touch  either  of  breeze  or  fancy.  The  dark 
rose  often  says  to  thu  white.  **  You  are  blushing,"  when  the  ajiawer  is  not 
**  I  have  roason/'  but  only  **  I  am  made  so — that  is  all."  Just  as  she  put 
bor  question  a  slight  noise  was  audible  to  her  quick  and  ner\'ous  ears.  It 
was  only  Thomas  flicking  a  fly  from  the  bay's  neck— nothing  more,  but  it 
made  her  turn  round  and  look  away.  Such  details  are  not  irrelevant — no 
detoila  ever  are.  except  in  pictures  of  celestial  thingt;,  wherein  immortals 
oerer  ehange  complexion  and  are  never  disturbed  by  flies. 

Mrs.  Goldrick  did  not  boar  the  light  stroke  of  the  whip  :  but  she  heard 
the  question,  caught  the  ripple  of  mounting  colour  and  saw  the  txim.  Sho 
iraa  evidently  a  "good  observer" — which  generally  moans  being  a  very 
little  quicker  than  ordinary  people  and  a  great  deal  less  sure.  Bho  turned 
her  hard  black  eyes  sharply  on  Claudia,  whom  she  caused  to  blush  again 
—really,  this  time. 

**  So  your  fatlier  sont  you  to  H»k  after  Jjuko  ?  "  sho  asked,  ^"ith  a 
softened  luok  that  seemed  to  Claudia  a  rather  unpleasant  smile.  "  It  is 
very  kind  of  him." 

*•  Thou  yon  have  hoard  nothing  of  him — nothing  at  all  ?  " 
'*  Wait  a  minat*.',  my  dear  young  huly.     X  suppor^o  you  thought  one  of 
the  sorrants  wooldn't  do  9    Or  ono  of  tlie  clerks  ?     Is  Mr.   Brandt  at 
homo  ?  *' 
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"  He  trill  bo  at  homo  in  the  evemng,  if  joa  ibotiM  wwk  % 
him» — at  least,  late  in  the  evening.  I  boUevo  he  i»  awa^  at  I^ 
to-day." 

Mrs.  Goldrick  nodded  her  head  three  timec      *•  T  imr-n^s*  T 
letters  go  to  the  olKce — not  to  the  hoose  ?  *^  sbe  OBlte>i 
"  It  is  about  hia  loiters  I  came.     My  fatbor  bus  V 
bnt  it  seems  that  he  is  not  now  in  the  place  in  HoUhh 
posed  to  be.     So  wo  thonght  if  anything  had  bftppened — iH»«  is,  if  I 
on  hia  way  home,  you  wonld  be  the  first  to  Icbow.*'       Claodia  hoA 
credit  to  herself  for  putting  her  onqoiries  in  so  safo  %  fonn. 

•'  Not  at  all.     My  son  comes  and  goes :  he  never  vrritai  to 
expect  him  when  I  see  him.      He  has  made  his  vrtty  in  tbe 
Fve  no  right  to  tio  him  to  my  apron.      Ah,  he  i«  •  liimt^ww 
fellow  is  Lake,  though  his  mother  says  it.     No — I  don't  expert  ka 
to  come  here.     Bat  perhaps  there's  others  that  mar  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Goldrick  had  turned  oat  so  strange  a  person ,  talked  wo 
looked  at  her  so  uncomfortably  that  Claudia,  who6«  conscdeSiee'VMef 
as  clear  as  her  complexion,  began  to  feel  a  litU«  bewildered,  bMll 
of  her  element.  She  had  come  to  cross-oxamino  delicately,  mod  ik 
not  but  fancy  that  she  was  being  eroes-exomined — not  delicalfilr.  : 
did  not  answer  the  question,  tboagh  it  seemed  to  contAin  Bome  ma 
honsible  innendo  that  concerned  herself. 
The  other  nodded  her  head  again. 

'*  Yon  are  a  handsome  young  lady/'  she  said.      '<  I't«  m^b  fl 
my  time — only  not  of  your  sort.     We  are  black  where  I  come 
you  mind  turning  your  head  ?     I  don't  see  young  and   prettr 
day  now,  and  if  I  did,  my  eyes  are  not  so  bright  to  look  tJL  ihtm  a 
used  to  be.      Ah,  I  tliottght  so — dark  with  fair,  rich  with  poor,  a 
woman  :  the  old  ways  don't  change.     So  you  want  to  know  whal'j 
of  Lake,  eh?    Well,  well.     The  young  ones  tniiy  try  to  chvat 
they  come  to  us,  all  the  same." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Goldrick  is  right  Its  her  mind,"  (hr. 
now  wanted  to  get  tho  interview  over  and  to  go  home.       ■  irv.      *  i 
"  we  do  want  to  know  about  your  son,  Mr.  Goldrick,      \Vc  an  j 
abont  him." 

*'  Some  of  the  stnpid  neighbours  abont  here  call  mo  m  wftdi  "oi 
Lnke'fl  mother,  confidentially.     **  And  some  of  thom  ar«  afraid  of 
looking  them.     I  wish  thoy  were  right — there's  cme  or  two  thiM* 
then.    Bnt  what  the  poor  creatures  mean  is,  that  I  can  nee  pbia  i 
me  without  baring  to  be  told  a  story  from  beginning  to  «nd. 
the  secret  of  reading  *  B<iji* — what  you  call  telling  fortnnea;  ■ 
oye,  and  that  I've  got  still,  though  it  mayn't  be  as  bn'i^ht  na  it  aa^l 
Well,  time  makes  years,  and  God  made  time,  aa  tb' 
so  the  more  years  one  has,  the  more  good  thinga. 
afraid  to  talk  to  a  woman  who's  lived  long  cnouf;h  to  bar^  a  mi  ■ 
want  to  SCO  him  happy  for  his  own  sakoi  and  not  for  h«rv," 
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"  I  am  euro  I  hopo  he  will  be,"  said  Claadia,  for  tho  sake  of  saying 
imething, 

'•  And — Tou  mnsln't  think  tig  as  poor  as  "we  look,  my  dear  yonng  lady, 
le  Deighbours  say  I've  heaps  of  moDey  laid  np  in  a  stocking.  That 
L*t  true.  But  you  shan't  go  without  bite  or  sap  in  Luke's  mother's 
lose  the  first  time  you  come  to  see  her."  She  groped  in  the  comer  cup- 
[,  and  took  oat  a  dusty  black  bottle  and  a  cracked  tea-cup.  "  I  don't 
;eep  gUsses,  they  got  broken  so.  And  Luke  has  made  his  way  :  ho  will 
»e  rich  enough  in  time.  You're  one  of  them,  I  see,  that  valne  a  man  for 
[vliat  ho  is,  not  for  what  be  has — isn't  it  so  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  am/*   said  Claudia,  with   a  private  leap   into- her  own 
tairs. 

**  They  have  a  song — in  my  country — bow  a  queen  would  follow  a 
»oor  soldier  if  she  loved  him,  and  a  poor  girl  would  let  a  king  love  her 
pinthnat  thinking  shame,  if  ho  was  king  of  her  heart  as  well.  I  forget  tho 
[■words  ;  and  you  wouldn't  understand  them.  Taste  this,  if  you've  been 
in — it's  better  than  all  tbe  druggist  stuff  that  ever  was  made.  It's  what 
loko  likes  when  he  comes  to  see  me.  Here's  a  locky  wedding  to  you, 
;aad  soon,  my  dear  young  lady  I  " 

Afraid  to  refuse,  Claudia  put  her  lips  to  the  cnp,  and  found  that  it 
eontained  wine.  But  she  felt  equally  a&aid  to  drink»  and  set  it  down 
•gain. 

"  Then/'  she  said  once  more,  this  time  rising  from  her  chair,  '*  I  may 
UXL  my  father  you  can  tell.mo  nothing  ?  You  see  he  baa  not  been  heard 
of  in  Kutterdam,  where  he  ought  to  be,  these  four  months,  and  we 

thought " 

"  Ah,  four  months  is  a  long  time  to  you,  young  Indy.  "When  I  was  to 
he  married,  1  didn't  hear  of  my  man  for  fourteen.  But  your  father  has 
heard?" 

••Yes,  only " 

"  Only — I  see.**  And  she  nodded  in  tho  same  odd  way,  without  bend- 
ing herself,  as  before.  *'  Of  course,  it  isn't  him  you'd  ask  for  news. 
Never  mind,  my  dear  ;  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  You're  not  the  first 
fair  lady  that's  been  whispered  by  one  of  the  Koh — the  black  men.  I 
could  tell  you  of  great  ladies  that  have  given  up  more  than  you  ever  ueed. 
So  make  your  heart  easy,  my  dear  young  lady ;  and  if  ever  you  don't 
know  where  to  get  a  letter  without  tho  postman  having  to  bring  it  to  tho 
dooT,  and  without  having  your  own  nnmo  on,  Mrs.  Goldrick,  Old  Wharf- 
Side,  will  find  you." 

Claudia  could  no  longer  avoid  perceiving  the  monstrous  idea  that  had 
entangled  iteelf  with  Mrs.  Goldrick's  brain — that  she  was  supposed  to  bo 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  love  afiair  with  her  father's  clerk.  Yet  how 
could  she  enter  into  explanations  about  such  a  matter,  when  no  direct 
charge  had  been  made?  Her  denial  would  give  her  the  air  of  being 
fitted  by  tho  cap.  It  was  plainly  her  best  course  to  act  as  if  her  mind 
)md  been  proof  against  even  catching  the  suggestion  of  such  an  absurd 
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impossibility.  Bnl  her  antipathy  towar^ls  Mrs,  OoWriek  hsil  n«Tp^ 
BO  BtroQg  that  she  began  to  form  recritniaatiDg  sTUi])icso:. 
wonld-be  mother-in-law  capable  of  anything  compared  v^u.  -^^^  ..^ 
Bpir&cy  with  her  son  to  defraud  Mr.  Brandt  would  be  a  trifle.  Hal  # 
known,  as  by  this  time  her  father  had  learned  from  Harold  Vkb^kIi 
Lul^e  had  been  seen  near  his  mother'B  bouse  within  fhxm  aa^i 
^oold  merely  have  chimed  in  with  her  own  opinion  on  the  msHs. 

So,  though  half  annoyed,  half  nmnsed,  with  'Mr%.  GoUneft'i  # 
attempt  at  guessing,  she  was  prond  of  her  skill  as  a  d&tedm,  dM 
herself  to  earn  her  father's  prftise — for  objects  of  ber  ovn — hy^^sp^m 
her  part  to  the  end. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ooldrick,**  she  said.  **  If  joa  do  hmppea  to  W: 
your  son,  you  will  no  doubt  let  us  know,  and  yon  nhall  know  nrTMsi 
return.  I  am  relieved  that  you  think  there  is  no  nc«d  to  bo  AnrLisi  • 
I  will  hid  you  good-bye.     It  is  time  for  me  to  be  at  home. 

"  It's  I  must  thank  you  for  eoming,  my  dear  young  la>.  -^ 

— yes,  a  good  name  to  change,  so  long  as  tbe   new  otic  ^ 

with  a  B.  Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter,  that's  for  »kim  tt 
not  for  better,  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady.  W^Hat  did  th«T  f^^ 
you?" 

"  Clandia." 

**  Claudia  Brandt — Claudia "  she  continued,  sui  aba  ftaw  W«idi 

to  the  door  and  watched  her  into  the  carriage.  **  Yes,  Mt^<  %ii  ^ 
Good-bye,  my  dear  young  lady  I — Claudia  GoUlrick/'  she  weal  dtttote 
self,  as  she  closed  the  street-door,  too  much  preoccupied,  1iovmv,i4 
her  own  speculations  to  attend  as  usual  to  the  bolts  and  cllmta.  "Xfef 
used  to  Bay  no  good  ever  coiue  of  marrying  out  of  the  peopl» ;  '-*  '  -  * 
one,  I'm  thinking,  when  a  yonng  man  has  whispered  a  yonaic  i 
as  the  Bim  and  as  golden,  besides.  Any  way,  not  macJi  wvne  can 
of  it  than  keeping  to  one's  own  people,  sumctimca.** 

She  had  the  trick  of  thinking  half  aloud  that  ia  insepanUe 
habitual  solitude.  People  without  hnraan  companions  mart  t^T>  i» 
dogs;  people  without  dogs  must  talk  to  shadows.  And  of  ahadowv 
house  as  that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick  must  have  held  a  legion.  No  cot 
have  entered  it  vi-ithout  feeling  as  though  something  had  hapMSu^ 
or  might  happen.  It  is  strange  that  the  bellerers  In  an  uxweM 
of  stirronnding  spirits  are  not  even  more  numerouB  11 
how  apt  are  chairs  and  boards  to  cruck  when  there  , 
ears  to  bear  them  leading  through  a  labyrinth  of  ouoor 
brain  greedy  to  assimilate  with  itself  everything  that  may  imn  a*  * 
Perhaps,  like  Coleridge,  most  of  us  disbeheTo  in  phantom*  bi«aQ«e  ir«  ^ 
too  many  of  them,  not  l>eoauae  we  aee  too  few.  But  tb*  coDcvaMprf 
boot  of  strong  memory,  strong  alTectiOD,  or  strong  hope  always  \vmk  i» 
develop  the  ghost-seer,  because  it  sees  bat  one  phantom.  It  «nM  um^ 
Bible  that  Mrs.  Goldrick  could  live  tdono,  or  that  she  ahoold  cm 
lore  were  cars  to  hear. 
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She  drew  a  sigh  as,  with  a  glance  orer  one  shotdder — the  common 
triek  of  gboai-eoers — she  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  withoat  apUIIng  a 
drop,  Claudia'a  hardly  tasted  cup  of  wine.  She  retained  it  into  the  cap- 
iK>ard,  and  took  out  and  lighted  a  coarse  tallow  candle  which  had  guttered 
iSown  over  n  battered  brafia  candlestick. 

Hod  tibo  really  Uvod  all  alone,  without  any  apparent  occupation,  in  this 
large  and  crazy  house,  something  moro  than  the  honso  must  have  been 
crazy.  But  being  "touched  "  was  almost  the  only  offence  with  which  she 
stood  uncharged.  Certainly  a  witch,  probably  an  eTil-eycd  miser,  posai- 
tly  giiilty  of  some  great  and  unknown  crime,  she  was :  to  which  the 
enratc  of  St.  Catherine's,  who  had  demolished  Dr.  Yaugban  by  calling  him 
"  InGdel/'  added  **  Heathen.'*  lie,  as  a  part  of  his  Tisitlng  work,  had  to 
peni'truie  into  Old  Wharf-SiJe  :  aud  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  his  lack 
of  inward  charity  had  a  good  excuse — It  lay  so  much  without  that  he  had 
none  to  spare.  Perhaps  that  may  be  one  reason  that  those  who  do  good 
are  so  apt  to  think  ill.  He  never  called  a  second  time,  however.  Ho 
could  unt  make  her  understand  his  business :  and  so,  being  unable  to 
penetrate  her  crust  with  his  commou  tools,  he  set  her  down  as  case- 
hardened  ;  and,  thoagh  with  all  the  signs  of  poverty  about  her,  beyond 
the  softening  influence  even  of  blankets  and  coals.  She  gave  him  plainly 
to  undorBtand  that  he  and  she  were  fellow  augurs,  bound  when  they  met 
to  talk  respectfally  of  spiritual  things,  bat  with  an  esoteric  understanding 
between  them  about  the  cxeduhty  of  mankind  at  largo.  Of  course  she 
iGB  not  tell  him  so,  bat  treated  him  as  if  they  stood  on  common  ground, 
aa  though  ho  could  not  possibly  have  any  concern  vnth  one  who  bad 
nothing  wherewith  to  cross  his  hand.  Conversion  is  plainly  impoBsible 
when  yon  have  Ia  deal  with  one  who  treats  all  speculation  abont  faturity 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ait  of  fortune-telling,  and  the  art  of  fortune- 
telling  as  a  trade. 

With  the  exception  of  the  curate,  Miss  Brandt  was  the  only  inhabitant 
of  St.  BavouB  known  to  have  penetrated  into  the  domestic  interior  of 
iho  former  housekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard  of  Marshmead.  Of  course 
also  with  the  exception  of  her  son,  the  sharp  ofliee-boy,  who  bad  enough 
foreign  element  in  his  blood  to  pick  his  way,  among  the  Babel  of  a  sea- 
port town,  into  the  position  of  a  polyglot  clerk,  paid  to  speak  and  write 
business  letters  without  having  much  to  do  with  the  books  or  the  cash- 
bos.  Squire  Maycard,  of  Marshmead,  near  St.  Bavons,  bad  long  gona 
nndergronnd  with  the  two  wives,  whose  pattern  husband,  according  to  his 
extant  epitaph,  he  had  been.  A  pattern  father  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  also,  had  not  fortune  denied  him  the  opportunity.  His  wives  had 
not  been  childless,  bat  he  had  lost  his  first  child  too  soon  to  give  any 
proof  of  his  paternal  affection,  while  his  second  had  too  early  lost  him. 
Bo  Mrs.  Gnldrick  had  not  even  the  ties  of  ancient  service  to  compensate 
for  the  lofts  of  a  sou  who  bad  left  his  mother  behind  him*  But  what 
matters  tfao  biography  of  a  oooatzy  Sqaire  whose  name  was  forgotten, 
whose  actate  had  passed  into  strongs  hands,  and  whom  the  worm&  h^d. 
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eaion  ioDg  ago  ?  If  all  circnmfltAiie««,  lik«  pedigree? ,  cuul  w  m  inoti 
tlitiir  foantain  bc^ad,  every  Btory  ought  to  coaiatn  the  hiator^rcf  tb 
by  >\ay  of  episodo.  It  ia  time  to  return  to  llie  houa«keep«, 
miser,  beatbeo,  whatever  she  might  be,  leariug  ClaadiA  to  viiiira 
0eveuth  chime  of  which  all  the  sweet  prossge  had  by  tliai  tiDc 
6our  in  the  heart  of  Harold  Yaughan.  Their  palhfl 
already :  the  facta  of  one  trivial  day  bad  already  pat  tbftir  Hm 
their  thoughts,  out  of  accord. 

Whether  Mrs.  Goldrick  lived  alone  or  no^    there  vere  oc  tfpm 
signs  of  life,  except  what  belonged  to  herself  and  the  rata^  aa  i 
along  passage  after  passage,  and  down  flight  after  flight  of  cUiis 
reached  a  cellar  whose  cracked  and  slimy  walls  allowed  the  riw 
ooze  in  ankle  deep  at  high  tide.     Sbc,  howoror,  slipped  on  a  pair  if  |e  I 
terns,  and  then,  supporting  herself  with  a  slick  held  inoot^al^ 
sho  carried  the  candle  above  her  bead  with    the   other,  begu  to' 
II«r  light  was  enough  to  guide  her  Biops  ;  bat  it  did  not  driva  lb| 
from  beyond  its  own  smaU  circle.     Kvety  now   and   thesk*  hoiw, 
nnaeen  water-rat,  scared  by  the  glimmer,  was  heard   to  planM, 
startling  break  in  the  monotonouH  drip  of  the  gather^  J^tpp  isaml 
the  crombling  coiling  into  the  green  water  of  the  floor. 

At  last   she   ceased  wading,  balanced  herself   on   the   tfippfl^ 
yielding  bricks,  took  out  a  large  key  from  her  looped-ap  podo^i 
opened  a  door. 

Behind  the  door  ran  a  flight  of  half-adozen  stone  siepa.  lolM* 
brick  floor  to  which  they  led  was  comparatively  dry.      In  gin 
the  room  or  rather  cell,  into  which  she  climbed,  shading  har 
well  as  she  could  from  tho  draughts  that  blew  through  tba 
stood  a  hea\'y  piece  of  fumitnra  covered  with  green  baize. 
covering,  she  laid  bore  a  lai^ge  chest,  covered  with  florid  aarmtf^ 
may  bo  found  in  very  old  country  houses  and  coriosify  ahoM. 
which  one  may  expect  to  find  either  plate,  or  deed*,  or  the 
every  house  is  supposed  to  contain.     Having  sol  down  the 
fully  on  the  floor,  out  of  the  wind's  way,  she  took  another  ker.  b 
in  tho  chest,  and  began  to  turn.     But  she  had  not  given  it  a 
turn  when  it  stuck  fast  and  refused  to  move. 

For  some  time  she  did  what  people  usually  do  onder  rack 
stances.  She  tried  to  force  the  key  first  one  way,  Umb  attothtt, 
hoping  the  wards  might  not  have  fitted  properiy,  now  tK^  ||  mtpfc*  b 
accidentally  double-locked,  now  that  she  mi^t  be  fordi^  (he  ker  tb««iaf 
way.  Bat  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  with  an  angry  exclamation  ilw  tock  ^ 
tho  light  again  with  the  intention  of  getting  some  oO,  to  sea  if  IM 
would  do. 

It  was  now  towards  evening;  but  that  was  of  little  eooseaasDSi a 
tho  cellars  of  the  Old  Wharf-Side,  whose  noon  waa  like  a  wtat«a#l 
in  Lapland.  Her  flaring  candle  must  have  looked,  from  the  dOmik 
of  tbe  stagnant  pond,  like  a  lighthouse  across  a  minxJe  Aeherasia, 
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or   rather  beacon,   it  mnBt   have   proved,   for 

*'l8  thaiyoa,  Mug? 


And    a  ligbthoaso* 
suddenly — 

"  HuUoa,  Ibere  I  "  cried  a  voice  over  the  water 
Down  in  all  this  ditch-water  ?     What  the " 

Mrs.  Goldrick  started  as  if  she  had  beon  ahot,  half  scroamed,  and  let 
belli  candle  and  candlestick  fall  do^vn  the  steps  into  the  water. 

"What  is  it?  Chivinii  /uriw.'  Or  grabbing  for  it?  I've  often 
thonght  there  xnnst  be  pickings  nnder  these  old  break-neck  lumber  rooms 
if  one  could  only  get  at  the  bottom  of  them.  They  say  this  place  belongs 
to  the  big  charch,  don*t  they  ?  Perhaps  there  might  be  something  good 
in  the  resurrection  line.  Or  the  river  mi*^ht  wash  in  things.  Is  that 
what  youVe  after — skinning  the  very  bricks,  eh  ?  " 

'*  Nothing  at  all,"  she  answered,  half  nervously,  half  sharply.  '*  This 
is  where  I  keep  my — coals.  How  did  you  come  here  ?  How  did  you 
get  in  ?  " 

*'  'Tisn't  the  first  time  I've  got  through  key-holes — eh,  Mrs.  Goldrick  ? 
It  minds  me  of  whan  1  used  to  be  courting  you,  down  at  the  old  Squire's. 
Come — get  out  of  this  hole.  Hark  I  What's  that  ?  a  rat  ?  I  cnu't 
stand  this — come  up,  there's  a  good  old  girl.  Now  bore's  a  chance — if  I 
was  like  some  married  men — just  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  you  might  lie 
nice  and  cool  down  here  till  the  rats  bad  made  an  end  of  yon.  Axen't  yuu 
coming?    It's  only  my  fun." 

"  Wait  a  minute."  She  was  groping  in  the  dark,  on  the  steps,  for  she 
had  dropped  in  her  fright,  not  only  the  candlestick  but  the  key. 

"  Shall  I  fetch  a  candle  ?  " 

**Vm  coming.  No;  the  candles  arc  locked  up — ^you  couldn't  find 
them." 

*'  Yes,  confound  you.  Leave  yon  alone  fur  looking  up  things.  Look 
here — I've  got  news  for  you," 

"  News — news  of ?  " 

■«  Never  yon  mind.  Bo  you  thlok  I'm  going  to  chatter  down  here  ? 
My  toeth  are  doing  that.  So  this  is  where  you  keep  the  coals  ?  You  are 
a  mm  chap,  Mag.  How,  in  the  name  of  Jericho,  do  you  get  thorn  ? 
Swim  ?  Uh  ! — what's  that  again  ?  Ah  1  pattens.  Don't  slip  down,  old 
woman,  for  all  the  stare,  hang  them,  wouldn't  get  mo  to  pull  you  out 
of  this  black  hole.  Uh  ! — think  of  yon  lying  down  there  among  all 
those  creatures — it  makes  me  creep  to  think  on." 

"  I'm  coming — I  can  get  along."  She  was  not  hurrying,  however,  for 
she  was  feeling  for  the  key.  Bat  she  had  to  give  up  the  search  at  last, 
and  waded  back  again. 

*'  And  now  what's  the  news?  "  she  asked,  Yn\h  a  now  tone  of  eager- 
ness in  bor  voice,  as  she  landed. 

*' I've  got  the  cold  shivers,  Slog — that's  the  first  news.  If  you've 
gut  the  coals,  tuku  mo  where  I  can  sec  them  a-fire.  A  nice  pluoa 
for  a  professor  this  is  t  Not  a  word  till  I've  hod  a  drop  of  something 
warm.** 
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Witboai  another  word,  but  with  a  Bort  of  delibermte 
walked  before  him  inlu  her  rcccptiou  room,  oa  Lbe  groaxkd-floar  firai^ 
aome  Bticks  in  tho  grato,  huutatl  out  another  ciuii3K'-i-»J-  luulte'. 
to  boil. 

"There,"    she   said,    standing    upright    bei'm:  .    ■ 

trying  to  bring,  at  least,  one  of  his  oyos  within  iii>--  Kla-  ..f  - 
keep  me  waitiug  any  longer.     What  have  tou  foand  ?  ** 

He  pot  bia  bunds  into  the  pockets  of  his   trousers  mnd  i<i^ 
iiiifidu  out,  so  u8  to  digpky  their  emptiness. 

'*Thi8,"  be  said*  (^luetl/.  '*  You'll  have  to  feel  in  thfttiil  m 
again.  Mug." 

"  What — ^jou  dare   to  come  to   me  only   to  tell  ms  jiM'n 
ever^lhing  again  ?  " 

*'  Don't  bo  hard,  old  woman — let  a  IbUow  fioiih.     Tre  iftA  t 
thing — but  I've  found  ffaano.** 
'^  What— Tvhero?" 

*'  Hold  hard — that's  tellings.     Money  down — that  a  my  wij. 
hanged  if  I  don't  rummage  the  house  down.     Tou'ru  a  marmd  « 
and  it's  law." 

*'  You  wouldn't  find  much,**  she  answered.  "  You  «lon*t  leare  m$i 
penny  to  hide.  Much  the  neighbours  would  caD  mo  uj'  "  -1^7 1 
had  a  hasband  that  never  comes  but  to  Hwoep  off  avc ,  ^^aA 

Alt  for  the  girl,  I  don't  beheve  you  ever  think  of  her.     Poor  latfli 
I  saw  her  this  very  day." 

"  You  saw  her  ?  "     He  gave  a  start,  and,   hy  a  wild   and. 
eflbrt,  made  hia  two  eyes  converge. 

**  Yes,  to-day  and  always.     Now,  at  this  moment.      Ail  fii 
*'  Oh,  that's  all  yon  mean — you  ungrateful  womAn  !      I><m* 
&om  town  to  town,  fair  to  fair,  Berwick  to  Land's  Knd — ^wheroTir 
a   chance  of  asking   after  a  stolon  girl  ?     Is   ihore    u    Sttailh,  1 
Wheeler,  or  Lovell,  doesn't  call  out  when  they  see  mc  cooiiujg — ' 
Fly-eyed  Jack,  have  you  caught  that  girl  ? *     'Tisn't  IJV-i-  ^  =1wb 
her  easy,  now  she's  eighteen,  if  she's  a  day — or  witbom  laA. 

high  too." 

*'  Eighteen  years  old — yes,  it's  a  long  while  waiting,  But  ibf 
yon  said  you'd  found  signs  ?  " 

"  Bless  yon,  fifty.     I'm  a  bom  detective — I  know  ail  Uiur 
this  time.     But — money  down,  you  know." 

She  looked  at  him  contomptuoasly,  and  then  hdd  Aobm  m«ja«y 
table. 

"  What's  this  ?    Five  pound  ?     You  expect  use  to  tramp  th£ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  five  pound  ?  ' 
'*  \ou  bttij  teu  times  that  )a»t  tim<.',  AaiuU.*' 
"  Five  fiddle  striuga  !  " 

"  And  to  save  that  I've  Uvod  on  thrvopcnou  a  day.*' 
''More  fool  you,  with  a  fartuuo  in  your  hands.     By 
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,  Mag,   it's  lacky,  sometimes,   you  don't  keep  hatchets  baiidy. 
There's  such  a  tliiitg  as  going  too  far/* 

"  Thore  is.  Yea  know  oar  b&rgain.  Why  yon  married  me,  yon 
know  best :  any  way,  you  know  I  \?oalda'i  marry  you  till  you  promised  to 
find  that  girl ;  and  you  can't  say  I  haven't  paid  you.  Yon  cau*t  say 
I*ve  ki^pt  from  you  a  ponny  that's  my  own.  Only,  the  girl's  money  you 
ahan'i  touch — ^no,  not  if  I  die  for  it." 

"You've  told  me  that  a  good  many  times  by  now." 

'*  And  a  ifood  many  again.  An  idle  vagabond,  living  on  your  wife. 
I*V6  lived  with  thum  that  kiio^v-  what  to  think  of  sach  tilings.  It's  lucky 
for  Lake,  he's  a  man,  and  can  hold  his  own,  else  you'd  be  down  on 
him  too." 

**  All  right,  Mag ;  only  you  needn't  be  so  close  about  how  you  keep 
the  stu^,  that's  all.  I  sappose  yon're  not  such  a  fool  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
box  at  home  ?" 

'•Never  you  mind — it's  none  of  yoor's." 

"  In  a  bank  ?  Come,  Mag,  you  might  say  if  it's  in  a  bank.  Do  3^011 
think  1  should  bo  guilty  of  forgery  ?  " 

"  That's  juflt  what  I  do  tUink.     Thore'd  your  braudy." 

"  Ah — that's  the  stulf  to  got  your  cooi-holo  out  of  my  bones.  I'll  take 
a  pipeful,  too.  There,  that's  more  like  comfort.  So  you're  still  as 
obstinate  as  ever — made  up  your  mind  to  give  up  a  fortnno  for  the  sake 
of  Thank  you  kindly  ?  " 

*'  I  should  think  you  knew  that  by  this  time." 

"I  say,  Mag — do  you  know  that  I  know  enough  to  transport  you — I 
don't  mean  with  joy — hat  to  Botany  Bay  '?  Yes,  you,  rolling  in  gold 
and  patting  off  your  own  Aaron  with  a  fi.vc-poand  sorew." 

"  I'm  waiting  for  yoor  news," 

'*  Do  you  see  this,  Mag  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  his  thumb,  that  was 
as  delicate  and  pointed  as  a  girl's. 

-^WeU?" 

**  Well,  I've  got  you  under  it,  just  as  you  think  you've  got  me  under 
your's— that's  all." 

'•YouV" 

"  If  you  don't  understand  English,  I  mean  I'll  split,  that's  all." 

**  Ah,  you  moan  you'd  rake  up  how  I  took  care  of  the  Squire's  money 
better  than  he  did — the  spendthrift  ?  How  I  kept  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
shoj'pers  and  blacklegs  as  bad  as  yon  '?  How  I  pinched  and  scraped  for 
him  80  that  when  he  died  my  durhng  baby,  my  poor  young  lady's  child, 
might  have  something  to  come  to  when  she  came  to  her  own,  and  not  to 
the  nothing  her  drunken  father  had  to  leave  her  ?  " 

"  No— I  don't  meim  about  y^mr  cribbing  what  yon  had  to  pay  tho  bills 
with.  I  knew  that  when  I  married  you — and  they  say  embezzling,  as  they 
eali  it,  'h  hard  to  prove ;  leastway,  they  had  to  let  me  off  that  time  they 
tfied  it  against  me.  How  was  I  to  know  3'ou  were  such  a  foul  as  to  cheat 
for  nothing  ?    Fly-eyed  Jack  they  call  me — Fly-fioger  Jack  I  am^  and 
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"  In  the  union — tlio  workhouse  ?  She  is  there  stilJ  ?  Where  is  slio 
—in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  Kow  for  a  tunx  of  the  thumbscrew  I  'Tisn't  a  She — it's  a  He  I  I>u 
you  know  what  I  moan  now  ?     Holloa,  Mag,  hoM  up " 

*'What  foors  talk  is  this?  The  Siioire'a  hrat  was  drowned  in  the 
fish-pond  before  I  came.  All  the  world  said  so.  He  fell  in,  or  was  thrown 
in — what  do  I  care  ?  Plenty  of  children  get  lost  by  servants  every  day. 
The  Barengro  was  dmnk,  and  so  are  you." 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  think  over  it.  I  know  where  to  find  ibc 
Garengro  again,  and  he  knows  where  the  workhouse  is,  and  will  tell  me 
for  half-a-crown.  I've  got  it  all  pat.  So  now  perhaps — if  I  don't  split — 
you'll  manage  to  find  a  few  more  five  pcunds.  You  can't  say  I'm  not  fiiir 
and  6trai<,'hlfurward.  You  be  open  and  above  board,  and  I'll  keep  as  dork 
as  my  hat.  You  keep  close,  and  I  know  where  to  find  the  boy.  One  — 
two — which  is  it  to  be,  before  I  say  three  ?  *' 

"  What  will  buy  you — fifty  pounds  ?     You  are  lying,  all  the  same.** 

"Fifty  thimbles  without  the  peal  Say  two  thousand,  and  I'm 
damb." 

"  Two  thousand !  Why  there's  not — and  if  there  was^  what's  Iho 
good  of  it  to  the  girl  if  I'm  to  give  it  all  to  you  ?  If  that's  your  price 
you  may  do  what  you  please — not  that  anybody  would  believe  your 
lies." 

**  Kow  if  I  wasn't  the  best  tempered  follow  alive  1  But  there — fifteeo 
hundred.*' 

"  Five— and  let  me  have  done  with  yon." 

'*Kot  enough  by  half.  Look  here,  Mag;  with  a  whole  thousand, 
I'd  make  my  fortune.  I'd  take  a  theatre,  a  real  one — Bath,  perhaps,  or 
Redcheater — and  get  the  stars  there.  I've  my  eye  on  some  one  in  the 
musical  line  who'd  draw  without  costing  me  beyond  board  and  lodging. 
Kone  of  your  mountebank  shows  or  juggling,  but  a  real  troupe  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  the  theatre  royals,  under  the  management  of  the 
enterprising  and  jadicious  Mr,  A.  Goldrick  and  the  patronage  of  the 
aristocracy.  I  see  it  all  In  the  posters.  I'd  be  as  dark  as  ink,  and  look 
up  the  girl  hard,  and  make  my  fortune  and  never  come  down  on  you  for 
another  screw.  With  four  figures  of  capital — red  and  blue  posters — 
Bhakflpore — foot-lighta— Milton— Bunyan — boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  I'll 
be  Fly-gold  Jack  and  Got-gold  Jack  too.  You  know  my  way.  EnterprisQ 
— and  lo  think  that  all  I  want's  a  thousand  pounds  just  to  make  np  for 
the  trouble  of  holding  my  tongue  !  " 

"I  don't  trust  yon." 

"  Hir  vii  Detlu,  Mag,  ova  PaionhiuJ" 

Ko  Qor^Of  that  is  to  say  no  Gentile,  would  have  been  so  innocent  as 
to  accept  the  oath  of  Mr.  Aaron  Goldrick,  far  less  his  simple  word.  Ko 
Oortfiof  moreover  considers  the  condition  of  being  in  debt  to  one  of  his 
own  race  as  putting  him  under  such  sacred  obligations  that  to  break  them 
la  to  iocor  the  only  form  of  remorse  which  it  is  impossible  to  bear.  Nemesis^ 
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among  civiliftdd  commonitios,  is  too  macb  engKg&d  to  troable  I 
dcfaoltuig   debtors.     A   simple   aeknowledgmimt  of  ^ 
afford  no  cause  of  action,  is,  in  coontries  wheno  oon^cjtiiLca  t^t 
law,  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  puff  of  wind.     If  Asm 
bad  said  to  a  Qnnjioy  even  tbongb  be  confirmed  hi«  nwwHiw 
oatb,    "  I   wiU  be   your  debtor/'  the  probable    cHadc^s    an 
would    bave  been    laugbed   at  for  bis  x^^^^^is^        ^'^  ^^'''^  ^ 
never   have    used  that  sacred  word    PazorrhuM    to   a    ' 
Goidrick    knew    that   tbe   veriest    rogue    of   bcr   rmce»   ^ 
that  cabalistic  term  to  one  of  his  fellow  rogues,  inoaot  to  Im 
his  word.     Coming  from  a  country  where  tbe  traditions  of  Ibal 
other  race  are  mointnincd  in  their  integrity,  she   knew  tiiat' for  «. 
to  cheat  a   Gortjio  is  a  cardinal  Tirtao  :  for  »  Rom  to  cbMla 
solitary  mortal  sin.     Not  only  is  there,  according  to  the 
Terbi  honour  amongst  thieves,  but  it  is  tbe  eseentiaJ  part  of  tbi 
as  a  body  politic — wore  it  not  for  tliat  same  monj-sidad 
would  be  none  but  solitary  thieves  any  more  thaa  there  coold  t« 
solitary  honest  men.     Therefore  Mrs.  Goidrick,  strange  fts  ii  WMJ 
to  for  more  confiding  minds  than  hers,  was,  when  her  hmbaad 
will  be  FazorrhuSt'*  more  content  than  if  be  had  delivered  bit 
and  deed. 

That  most  finished  of  canning  rogues,  his  znoat  Chfistiaii 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  bad,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  form  of  od 
even  bis  elastic  conscience  considered  binding.  Tho  **  Pi 
Aaron  Goidrick  was — or  at  least  ought  to  have  been~-lo  him, 
our  Lady  of  Embron  "  was  to  tbe  king. 


CHAPTER  DC 

Thet  that  Hide  can  Find. 

But  if  it  is  impossible  to  make  intelligible  tho  mental  and  moni 
orities  of  those  who  bave  at  all  events  vamisbed  tbems«lve«  wiib 
civilisation  to  proy  upon  tbe  world  according  to  ctrtHned  rnhiA,  hcnr 
harder  most  it  be  to  comprehend  tbe  workiiigs  of  a  wholly 

BOOl? 

It  ifl  May  enough  to  set  up  special  rules  whenby  to  jiidge  th* 
words,  works,  and  ways  of  the  young  lady  who  picks  her  w^y^  wtfto 
oeiving  any  risible  splashes,  among  tbe  puddles  ami  emsBiagft  nt  a 
■wept  world,  an4  ^ho  has  been  taught  by  experienced  proliMSon  to 
Light  foot  upon  its  oggs  without  brooking  thorn.     Will  she,  »ccor4&|| 
eternal  rules  of  drawing-room  psychology,  be  jostiiiod  in  f-n-*-*  '^ 
with  the  curate,  ensign,  or  other  nobody  instead  of  deeeatly  ^ 
over  possible  peer?     And,  if  so,  what  will  sb*.    '  l^ 

plioations  will  she  be  led  into  and  how  will  tibu  n) 
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queatioQB  and  answers  belong  to  the  limitod  drama  of  manners  and  cas- 
ioms  that  bavo  become  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  exact  sciences.  Of 
coarse  Iboy  may  happen  to  involve  aa  element  of  tragedy,  simply  because 
even  the  delicate  and  well  comiidercd  loach  of  comedy  may  chance  to 
^graze  the  skin  and  expose  a  nenre.  It  is  certain,  and  well  nnderstood,  that 
without  our  knowing  it,  it  may  be  Prometheus  who  preaches  to  as  in  the 
tooming,  and  Clj-temnestra  with  whom  we  dine  afterwards.  But  Prome- 
theus the  curate  is  but  a  limited  Prometheus,  and  Clytemnestra  in  the 
dining-room  a  limited  Clytemnestra.  Dissect  them  as  we  will,  cir- 
eumstauces  are  aA  essential  ingredient  of  their  souls.  To  get  at  the  real 
nature  of  bouIs.  we  mast  divest  them  of  circumatancc  :  and  to  do  that  we 
mast  close  the  book  of  comedy  :  wo  must  get  rid  of  accident :  wo  must 
Open  tlio  book  of  tragedies — or  farces — and  not  be  afraid  of  setting  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  what,  in  fiction,  is  termed  "  Impossible,"  because, 
in  Fact,  it  is  termed  True. 

Clytemnestra  in  the  divorce  court,  Clytemnestra  under  the  gallows, 
Clytenineutra  drinking  tea,  is  not  the  true  Clytemnestra,  though  that  is  the 
goisQ  in  which  wo  teach  ourselves,  from  accidental  experience,  to  regard 
her.  The  court  of  law,  the  gallows,  and  the  steam  cannot  but  effect  a 
real  us  welt  as  an  apparent  change  in  character  as  well  aa  in  circumstance. 
So  that  to  exanunc  the  soul  which  undcrhos  character — the  soul  that  stands 
alone,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  apparent  man  or  woman  than  the  sun 
has  seemingly  to  do  with  the  apparent  starlight — we  mnst  search  in  the  clear, 
niiintemipted  light  of  direct  and  simple  tragedy  for  one,  over  which  no 
crust  has  been  formed :  which  has  been  watered  by  the  cloud,  instead  of 
the  watering-pot  and  wanned  by  the  sun  instead  of  the  stove.  A  thousand 
to  one  it  will  prove  to  be  a  weed :  but  a  garden  is  after  all,  only  a  colleation 
of  weeds  in  disgiuse — the  gardener  roots  up  the  flowers  that  nature  made, 
and  drives  Ibe  botanist  into  the  fields. 

Truth  knows  nothing  about  probabilities.  Probability,  that  Procrustes 
of  art  and  science,  knows — or,  alas,  ought  to  know — nothing  of  a  young 
girl  grown  op  in  the  midst  of  boiling  water,  printers*  ink,  the  new  police, 
coal-gas,  competition  marks  a  In  Chinoiirj  automatic  machinery,  and  all 
the  glorious  results  of  more  than  fiily  centuries  of  progress  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  moral  and  intellectual  ignorance,  wandering  about  porishofl 
and  unions  in  evil  company,  passing  no  conscious  judgment  upon  anything, 
bat,  in  a  certain  dog-like  or  cat-like  way,  agreeing  with  that  philosophy 
which  finds  in  the  existence  of  all  things  a  sufficient  rakon  d'etre  for  their 
necessity,  knowing  nothing  of  content  yet  nothing  of  discontent,  thieving 
becaase  she  is  taught  to  thieve,  lying  because  taught  to  he  —  or 
rather  because  her  natural  childish  tendencies  in  those  directions  had  been 
onpruucd — thinking  of  the  post  and  future  only  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
think  of  them.  Bnt  Truth  knew  a  great  deal  about  Zelda.  It  was  indeed 
only  a  fair  price  of  compensation,  seeing  how  little  Zelda  knew  about 
Truth  in  return.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  probability  of  instinctive 
parity  being  found  in  such  comradeship.     On  that  point,  let  everybody 
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hold  his  owa  opinion.  Ouly  b;i]lad-wrlt«r0,  who  took  bttca^ 
Uioy  fonud  it,  have  not  forgoUeu  to  rccorJ,  as  one  of  the  dtfpd 
pure  t  of  Mushes,  that  of  the  hcj^'gur  Zcnelopbon  before  Copttfta. 
This  Whit-Mouda}',  so  particularly'  diHagreeablo  fur  11a»U  \ii 
had  not  been  one  of  Zcldu's  bad  dsiys.  Sbo  had  fiirad  rasftm 
cold  beef  at  the  Old  Pomt  Hot(4,  and  it  vrns  cot  comaioci«  cteii« 
davs,  to  light  en  snch  a  tmttntil  fts  a  gold  w»tcb  and  choB  h 
herself  from  a  beating,  if  not  to  earn  the  rarer  accident  of  paia. 
she  ran  off  to  obey  her  master*i;  whistle  without  feai^i  aiul 
ward,  like  a  child,  to  the  excitement  of  a  ecohlisg  Sot  inaaej 
she  would  so  easily  tura  into  a  compliment  for  her  good-IaA 
dexlerity. 

Guided  b.v  her  true  and  practised  ear,  sbo    fonnd  Aara&  Q» 
standiug  by  n  har-Bi.icU.     To  hop  disappointment,  howcrer, 
her  surprise,  he  seomcil  in  no  scolding  mood. 

'*  So  you'i-e  Lenj,  are  yon  ?  "  he  onir  asked  cartl/.      •■ 
here,  and  wait.     1*to  got  to  go  to  the  town- — aud  if  I  don't  "'-  * 
Ilere's  yonr  supper.     If  anybody  comes,  dodge  behind  the 
don't,  eat  your  supper  and  sit  still." 

She  said  ni:»lhing,  but  obeyed  btetadly  aad  mechanieanjr,  i 
her  hunch  of  bread  from  Aaron's  grimy  hand,  and  sitiitig  doaaea 
loose  straw. 

Did  it  ever  ocenr  to  yon,  Reader,  to  specnUto   as  to  how  ihdi 
tures  who,  haviug  no  acqti.iiutance  with  books,  newapapcrs,  dnn.  k 
bold   maDagcmcut,  baslooss,  or  pleasure — ?rbo  haro  no 
hopes,  no  visiting  lists— znnnage  to  keep  awake  when  lofl  aloMt 
is  a  riddle  which  the  Sphyux  might  have  put  to  (ICdiptis  with  a  UsrA 
nf  being  unanswered.      Gildipus,  not  being  a  lady,  wuutJ  b^vc 
give  the  true  answer — "Because  they  do." 

A  mind  need  not  be  pregnant  with  ideas  for  iLe  ey-cjj  to  lAti  a 
green  of  the  fields,  the  splendour  of  the  sonnet,  aud  to  ntsm 
wondering  gnzo  of  the  stars  who  hare  strayed  iuto  tho  sVt  b«ifltl 
time.  Or  for  the  ears  to  separate  tho  song  of  tho  brook  ffotn  thft  d 
of  Iho  meadow,  to  follow  the  buzz  of  the  coclc-chafcr,  aud  to  d«fl3 1 
the  discord,  more  mnsicol  than  mui^ic,  of  the  cawing  rooka  mm  I^ 
home  to  their  c&atks  In  the  air.  Or  fur  more  subtle  acoBvs  lo 
without  the  aidof  thought,  tho  perfume  of  the  hay  and  tho  daw^aoillo 
the  flavour  of  stale-bread  with  hunger  for  honey.  Or  to  fc<d  the 
of  a  gootl  conscience,  even  though  it  takes  the  form  of  aeWMffnm 
petty  Lirci'ny. 

Cuuscienoe  is  not  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  when  not  hnt^mai 
fear.  Had  Zolda  been  compelled  to  make  an  allegorical  de&iga  fiir 
eeience,  it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  po)icenuui  in  ontform.  ' 
dog,  who  used  to  steal  legs  of  mutton  for  his  rogoe  of  a  ma«ler«i 
have  CJirried  a  good  conscience  with  him  tu  bia  Una!  pond  had  aa( 
butcher  deprived  bim  of  liis  laiL     Zelda  could  feel  remone :  she  wt 
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full  remorge  for  wasted  opporluuilios  LaJ  bUe  lufl  Dr.  Vaughau's 
watcb  alone.  Lut,  as  things  were,  she  was  voiil  of  reproiicL — oicopt, 
perhaps,  to  tho  cxttiut  of  u  passiug  regret  tltut  eLo  hail  scratched  the 
miiitiaman  too  feebly.  All  the  bright  dark  blood  iu  bor  Bickeziod  at  the 
reeoUeclion  of  a  touch  which  now,  as  she  recalled  it,  seciued  to  poUuto 
Uie  Bwect  cvcuiog  air,  tho  caress  of  Nature  that  wrapped  her  round.  She 
—A  riomaui  Chilt  to  be  iiiBulted  bj  a  Gviyw  boor  I 

Bat.  among  tho  pictorea  of  that  day,  floating  before  her  and  leaving  no 
coneciouj  trace  behind,  there  came  one  that  took  the  aemblauco  of  an 
idea,  tangible  and  firm  iu  its  ontlino.  It  cansod  her  to  draw  tho  watch 
and  chain  from  her  bosom,  and  to  regard  it  gravely  while  she  hummed 
abstractedly  the  fragment  of  a  tune. 

That  idea  was  that  there  might  bo  Gorpiot  and  Gonjios, 

The  young  genllcmau  who  had  taken  her  part  in  the  public-honso 
quarrel  was  not  of  any  typo  that  bhe  had  hitherto  met  with  in  her 
TOlame  of  tlio  world.  He  had  bocn  quick  and  stem  ;  that  was  nothing 
remarkable :  he  had  been  kind,  and  that  waa  nothing  bo  very  remorkablei 
more  usp{;cially  as  tho  kindness  had  bocn  of  the  rongh  order.  But  ho 
liad  been  Gomething  for  which  Zclda  had  no  name  in  her  vocabulary,  go 
new  and  unintelligible  was  it.  It  is  called  *'  courteous*'  in  ours — the 
something  that  every  woman  demands  instinctively  from  every  man, 
•whether  she  has  a  name  for  it  or  no.  There  were  grateful  Homaus, 
though  thoru  is  no  Latin  word  to  express  gratitude  :  and  bo  Zclda  felt  thai 
ahe  had  found  something  besides  a  watch  and  chain.  I  do  not  think  that 
Zelda  Lad  ever  bad  a  respeetftil  word,  much  leas  a  respectful  accent, 
•ddresaed  to  her  In  all  her  years  of  days  :  and  though  Harold  Vaughan 
had  simply  troatcd  her  with  common  respect,  because  she  waa  a  woman 
and  not  because  abo  was  Zelda,  the  effect  was  the  same.  Of  course  she 
had  robbed  him  in  return  :  that  was  a  matter  of  business^  wherein  pro- 
verbially fine  words  are  trash  not  worth  tlio  smallest  change.  But,  as 
she  ponderod,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  to  her  tune,  and  as  she  began 
to  feel  drowsy,  she  was  almost  conscious  of  a  wish  that  this  handsome 
watch  had  belonged  to  any  other  (finr/in.  A  boating — now  that  she 
expected  none — did  not  seem  so  very  hard  to  bear :  and  there  was  a  little 
spring  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that,  sbo  felt,  would  hare  made  amenda 
for  the  emptiness  of  her  hand».  Tho  watch  was  clearly  valuable :  she 
eonld,  from  eTpericnco  in  such  matters,  easily  decipher  tho  hall-mark 
that  proved  it  to  be  gold.  She  put  it,  as  a  child  would  have  doue,  to  her 
ear,  and  listened  as  it  ticked  and  rattled  against  her  large  ear-ring  in 
time  to  the  tune  she  hummed.  In  the  watch  she  seemed  to  hear  as  much 
as  children  of  large  and  small  growth  Und  in  the  mnmnir  of  a  sca- 
shell-^-ouly  it  struck  leiia  upon  her  fancy  than  upon  a  yet  more  inward  ear. 

Harold  Vaughan  had  boon  touched  by  her  voice,  heard  out  of  the 
reek  of  a  tavern  parlour,  momly  becftaso  it  bad  called  up  in  his  imagi- 
nation 'X'agUQ  and  indistinct  dreams  of  impossible  former  times.     Cut 
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&fler  some  boozs.  nta 

Ho  wri- 
.   t.j  thuL- 


bis  own  voioe,  Erst  heard  in  as  ancoDgduud  atmosphere  a*  hen  W 
»ut  afterwards,  more  litlyi  in  the  coautry  lane,  '  aWsssj^ 

lot  to  imugine  hut  feel :  not  a  new  past,  but  u  _  _  ,  t^nt  Te*— • 
ihed  sho  had  not  taken  the  watch.  And  yot  Bhe  was  gltd  to  fan  4  ' 
and  for  other  reasons  than  hocnaso  it  was  gold. 

This  vr&s  all  however  very  inconsist^ot,  vory  intangible.  Bti  ik 
been  asked  'nh&t  she  was  thinking,  she  would  have  luiawcrod  **  Xodq^' 
and  the  answer  would  have  been  Btrictly  true. 
Bo  true,  indeed,  that  when  Aaron  Goldrick, 
,lo  the  hay-stack  ho  had  to  shake  hyr  : 
vrhaa  bo  bad  been  drinking,  and  Z(iMa  ' 
she  was  unnscd  to,  not  the  wakin;.-. 

'*  Get  up,  Zehla,"  he  said  rather  tiiiL-iay. 
Anything  been  up  ?  '* 

'*  Nothing,"  she  answered,  as  if  ho  had  really  asked  vbatluer 
were.     6he  thrast  the  watch  she  bad  intend&d   iu  dnxjle  hi»  0jm^ 
[back  into  her  bosom. 

'*  Then  rub  jour  eyes  and  find  your  feet.*' 
•'  Have  we  got  to  go  far  ?  " 
•'  What's  that  to  you  ?     Get  up,  can't  you  ?  " 
*' I'm  tired." 

**  Oh,  stow  that.  So  am  I — hut  basiness  is  bnsinesj.  Hcn'iii 
jbundle^"  and  ho  fastened  on  old  knapsack  orcr  her  aboaldi?r>  af  7^ 
bad  been  a  pack-horse,  and  then  relight^  his  pipe.  "  I'll  cArry  tkte 
[And  the  cards."  She  heaved  a  sleepy  sigh,  gathered  ap  her  aburt^ 
[coats,  and  pulled  her  scarlet  shawl  over  ber  black  hair.  **  An  ^ 
Weady?"  he  asked  impatiently.  *•  Step  out  then — and  mind  tjo  i=^ 
lag  behind." 

Sho  asked  no  more  ijuestions,  but  stepped  oia  an  -Li'.   .. .  ^  !  j  i    .  u- 

as  well  as  the  weight  on  her  shoulders  woidd  allow,  l;j.^..j    i'u^i  c--* 

tramp  of  hers,  while  her  companion  walked  on  leisaroly  a  htU«  ia  fesA 

;,amoking  in  siloQce.     The  watch  seemed  to  He  on  Lor  haari  more  h^nlf 

than  the  load  on  her  shoulders^  but  that  could  not  b«  helpod  ciow. 

Gorr/io  gentleman  hiul  just  stepped  across  hor  path  ;   and  on  abc  w 

^though  it  might  bo  loss  lightly.     Hor  world,  uncomplicated  a^  it  M 

(ot  A  puzzling  bitch  in  it,  and  sluj  wooli^  willingly  haro  fffea  both 

and  chain  for  leave  to  lie  down  by  the  way-side  nnd  sleep  it  iaio  jotatJ 

On  tbcy  went,  in  this  order  of  march,  for  a  nulo  or  two;   aad 

Aaron  thrust  both  his  hands  into  his  pockets  aod  bogau  to  vfaistl» 

favouritoymn'/io-f.   At  last  the  hands  of  Harold's  watch  arrirvd  at 

and  there  they  stopped.     Whit- Monday  had  como  to  an  nnd* 

At  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Brandt  was  Eilii  in  stttlf  Mfiigi 

accounts.   Mrs.  Goldrick  was  paddling  in  tl'j  u^r  her  kfiT.  '~ 

Vaoghan  was  tramping  up  and  down  his  room  smoking  a  >  ^>ta 

was  gono  to  bed  with  a  heart-acho.     Zclda  was  tradging  aiou^  ut«  fav^ 
road  under  a  kxiapsack,  and  Aaron  was  whistling. 
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"  SiKBAD  THE   SaILOR." 

reader  pleases,  bo  &haU  be  inlrodaced  to  good  society — it  will  bo 
otu  the  Tory  uucouveaitioiiAL  society  whidi  bas  muuh  to 
i  with  tbo  movemcDt  of  our  planet,  but  which  is  ont  of  place,  aud  thero- 
ro  eommouly  ignored  in  our  visible  ooniod^.  It  is  mostly  as  hidden 
3m  sight  as  the  law  of  gravitation  was  from  Galileo's  inquisitors :  or, 
r  that  matter,  from  Galileo.  Eypur  si  niuovf.  It  is  there  for  all  that : 
wonders  about  under  the  stoi-s  that  are  so  far  away,  and  the  gas-lamps 
at  are  so  terribly  near ;  it  is  the  world  within  the  world ;  it  is  to  our 
anufactured  life  what  China  is  to  Europe :  all  things  are  reversed  and 
mod  upaido  down;  it  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  does  not 
elude  the  poor,  who  are  visited  by  the  parish  cnrato,  by  the  gaol  chap- 
iOi  or  even  by  the  special  correspuudeut  of  a  newspaper.     Thoy  belong 

ofor  recognised  daily  comedy :  wo  know  all  about  them.  It  includes 
sh  as  well  as  poor — the  great  mass  of  all  those  who  cannot  manage  to 
ok  at  things  throngh  the  spectacles  of  the  majority :  who  are  colour 
ind  in  the  matter  of  black  and  white,  and  cannot  see  why  two  and  two 
||dd  not  make  five.  There  arc  whole  races  who  ^d  themselves  in  this 
^Biun  ;  all  Eastern  races  appear  so  to  us,  and  we,  in  torn,  appear  so 
Asem.  Most  artists  belong  to  it,  especially  those  afilicted  w^th  genius. 
)  do  a  great  many  beggars,  and  not  a  few  thieves.  Reformers  and 
lilanthropists  who  deny  themselves  as  well  as  givo  to  others^  are  eer- 
inly  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  cannot  see  that  the  rules  of 
tzoedy  compel  everybody  to  display  the  Bamo  features,  like  the  portraits 

a  photographic  album,  or  to  uot  according  to  what  we,  in  our  timid 
Iticism,  are  accnstomed  to  call  the  "  laws  of  human  nature  " — as  though 
lam  and  Eve  had  been  furnished  with  a  handbook  of  etiquette  when 
ejwent  oat  into  the  world.  It  is  a  rule  of  moral  etiquette  that  people 
rom  intelbgible  motives — perhaps  they  do,  once  in  a  thousand  times. 
did  not,  however,  nor  did  Hamlet,  nor  did  lago.  It  is  another  rule 
roniams  are  absurdities ;  and  yet  how  many  people  move  among 
aonls  belong  to  generations  that  either  have  been,  or  that  are  to 
Wo  still  have  among  ub  savages,  dreamers,  Jews,  gipsies,  scholars, 
bars,  alms-givers,  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Poriclcs,  Romans  of  the  age  of 
3ro,  as  though  social  and  physical  science,  and  their  application  to  the 
oblems  of  personal  political  economy  had  not  been  long  ago  proved  to 
I  the  means  and  end  of  life  hero  below — and  who  shall  say  what  any  of 
•se  outlawed  spirits  may  or  may  not  do  ?  They  have  transgressed 
[quotto  by  being  here  at  all, 
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But  UjIs  Las  nothing  to  ilo  wilL  Lord  Uj^Vtim,  h 
dramatis  penona  in  the  very  gcuUsclGst  comedy.  H«9  r«ftd8Ua&|sfl 
in  the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  reputed  witcb  wl>o,  Cktafa 
ftpvut  her  life  in  ^aiurdiug  a  truafioro  for  the  sake  of  %  child  oote 
nor  kin  to  her,  would  hnve  6e«iued  stiauge.  It  wotild  not  hen  m 
fitronge  to  him  hnd  she  been  fiuthlees  to  tho  memoni*  of  %  dM^  ■■! 
or  mtfaer  £riend«  whom  she  had  loved  as  tho  strong  eoa  low  Ibai 
have  bi?en  dc-pocdcnt  upon  them  for  protection  and  if^*i«»*Ti  H 
not  have  seemed  stmnge  to  him  if  elie  had  cboa-t6iJ  and  rol>b«d  )m\ 
for  her  oxvn  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  another.  It  wt>ii]d  do4  fanti 
fitmnge  to  him  hud  ehe,  a  voman  and  a  forei^'i  '  the  pn4i 

her  thefts  on  mortgttge  or  is  shares  instead  of  >      ;      _  idcois  « 

cellar.  And  so  of  Zclda,  if  be  had  known  as  mneli  aboat  bor  «  i 
OoMrick  knew,  he  wonid  hare  thought  her  story  sbiuige ;  hvX 
really  strange,  her  repentance  for  haring  allowed  her  baads  U>  prt 
st«al  in  8pit«  of  hor  never  having  heard  of  the  catochism,  be  wooU 
bably  have  thought  a  very  natural  act  of  conscience,  and  not  stnn^i 

Lord  laibbom  had  long  recovered  frona  his  gnn-sliot  wvo&l. 
ought  to  hare  been  killed,  by  rule.  But  he  was  not,  and  soi,  no  di 
gratitude  to  sheer  luck,  he,  at  an  early  age.  made  up  his  miad  tiaft 
by  mio  was  a  mistake  altogether.  In  carrying  ont  this  theory,  W 
he  did  not  manage  to  succeed.  Ho  kicked  over  the  traces,  bal  I 
only  en  amateur:  he  never  got  his  head  out  of  tho  collar  of  ba 
The  variations  of  his  coarse  never  amounted  to  eccontricity  is  bli  Oi 

He  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a  more  than  neeosaaiy« 
twenty-one  years  old,  without  even  so  much  ae  a  lady  mother  to 
him,  and,  strange  to  say,  few  ovennastering  U'  "'         -nectiona.    % 
in  all  this  world  was  fairer  game  for  the  attnc  iiorka,   fasvb 

other  animals  of  prey,  who  depredate  according   to   fonn.     HbmM 
had  given  them  all  tho  slip,  not  of  sot  purpose,  bat  becauM  bt  bsl 
it  into   his  head  to  spend    the   first  few  years  of  his   liidrtMsiM 
makinf^  a  ynfht  voyage  round  tho  world.     Ho  was  an  amntear  Drib 
liked  to  think  that  he  would  have  boon  one  in  Tx^ality,    if  there  w« 
thing  left  to  discover,  except  in  quarters  where  it  is  oitbor  Xoo  hot 
cold.     Nevertheless,  his  dream  of  ambition  was  to  tako 
surprise  one  of  these  days  by  nailing  the  Union  Jack  to  lh<i  top  of 
hitherto  unknown  something,  though  less  for  the  sal  nee  oris 

ism  than  adventure.  As  things  were,  he  had  alic^-i_v  viiroormd 
remote  parts  as  Cape-town,  Hydney,  Malta,  CsntoD,  and  Kcv  T 
reprosi'uling  respt'ctively  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe — and  bad  v 
u  volume  containing  the  results,  that  hud  been  kindly  rericwvd.  C 
and  all  its  ways  ho  professed  to  hold  in  soom*  and  eonaidtfod  fci 
married  to  tho  Eimcraliia. 

Ho  had  many  calls  to  mako  on  his  return  from  bis  last 
them  was  one  to  a  certain  Lft*3y  Penrose,  who  liv<ij  iu  Ejii 
wife  of  a  baronet,  biinkor,  and  Member  of  Pirlinroonl.     K 
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tiome — considerably  to  hiB  rolief,  for  sbo  was  a  bore,  whose  notions  of 
iTigatiun  wore  confinod  to  tho  troubleB  and  perils  of  tbo  Straits  of  Dover, 
ht,  in  his  cbaractor  of  author  of  i:>infnid  at  Sen,  went  to  ciiU  on  his 
ibHflhcr — a  joiimej  that  broaght  him  into  a  very  different  quarter  of  the 
Having  finished  his  gossip  there,  ho  had.  on  coming  out,  to  pass 
hind  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  talking  conhdentially  to  a  clerk  in  the 
iter  office.  It  was  a  fino  day,  so  ho  chose  to  walk  on  his  way  westward, 
Li  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  two 
dh  with  a  polite,  but  rather  exaggerated  bow.  He  was  dressed  negli- 
atly,  not  to  say  shabbily,  and  bo  hnd  a  dissipated  look  about  the  eyes ; 
t  there  was  a  frankness  and  ease  about  his  address,  neither  affectedly 
off,  nor  elaborately  deferential,  that  made  it  impossible  to  treat  him 
herwise  than  as  a  gentleman. 

*  Lord  Lisbum  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  most  English  of  Irish.  '*  I  thought 

I  am  awfully  glad  t  Bo  yoar  book's  oat?  Splendid  I  hear,  every* 
)dy  says  it  is,  and  beAutifully  written.  A  splendid  title  too — Sinhad : 
B  like  the  Arabian  Xufhts — what  a  wonderful  book  that  is.  It's  mar- 
dloofi  how  good  some  people  are  at  titles.  Sinhad — it  calls  up  overy- 
ingj  it's  like  Bagdad,  or  that  other  place,  Bassora,  or  that  other  place — 
>iir  lordship  knows  what  I  mean.  You  ought  to  get  it  pnt  about 
'erywhere.  We  must  get  a  little  notice  in  everywhere,  my  lord.  Is  it 
1  finished  ?  or  is  it  all  to  come  ?  If  you  could  only  bring  out  a  volume 
month,  and  have  your  name  in  all  the  papers,  twelve  times  a  year — that 
oold  be  splendid.  That's  Fame  I  I'd  take  care  you  should  get  good 
itices.  I  know  everybody,  and  everybody  gives  way  to  me.  It's  curious, 
nt  thcre's'only  one  thing  I  care  about,  and  that's  having  my  way.  And 
always  got  it  too.  It's  no  good  being  rich — what's  the  good  of  money  ? 
mjuat  like  the  man — you  know  who  I  mean — who  didn't  have  money 
imself,  but  had  his  way  with  those  that  had  it.  That's  Life  !  Ah  !  there's 
man  you  ought  to  know.  HuUoa,  old  fellow  I  You'll  be  at  the  theatre 
-night,  won't  yon  ?  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend.  Lord  Lisbum, 
e  author  of  Sinbad^  Of  course  yon've  rood  Sinbad — splendid  1  If  you 
Avcn't,  I  dare  say  Lord  Liabum  will  let  you  have  a  copy.  You'll  let  Mr. 
randon  have  a  copy  ?     It'll  do  no  end  of  good." 

Mr.  Brandon  looked  a  little  uncomfortable,  "I  om  glad  to  make  your 
lOrdship's  acquaintance.  I  have  no  doubt  the  book  will  be  sent  to  us, 
at  I  am  afraid  our  &icnd  Carol  overrates  my  iniluence.  I  don't  even 
unk  it  will  come  into  my  huuds.  Yes — I  shall  be  at  the  iheati'e — so 
Dodbye  till  then." 

*'  Wait  a  bit,  I  must  introduce  you  to  another  of  my  friends — this  is 
le  lessee.  It'll  be  really  uploudid.  I  don't  kno.v  music,  bnt  I  know 
hat's  good — that's  my  line.  I'm  nov^r  wrong:  I  don't  oaro  what  any- 
ody  says — I'm  never  wrong.  Did  you  ever  know  me  wrong  '?  Did  you 
ver  know  mo  call  a  thing  a  euccoes  that  didn't  succeed  ?  And  tbis*ll  be 
snccestt,  you'll  see,  whalevor  people  may  say — I  don't  care." 

'*  And  if,"  said  the  lessee,  speaking  for  the  first  timei  "  if  I  ca&^  %v^ 
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it,  it  will  be  &  nuccoss  worthy  to  be  remembered  uttong  tlte 
memories  of  foreign  eoug.  If,"  aud  hd  bowed  as  if  he  went  mhm 
tai  aadieDce^  '*  if  1  have  Ihcs  hiiuour  of  addrof^fiicg  a  re j'rt«eoUUt»  W 
presa  of  Ihia — enUghteDed  coimtrj- — my  good  IHenJ,  Mr.  C«rQi,  «d 
he  paosed  aa  if  making  an  etfort  of  memo^ — **  will  beax  tM  ostn 
(eaaing  that  I  Lave  sparud  no  \iSilnB  uud  no  cxi>«U8«  to  deMrtv  m 
recognition  at  the  honda  of  an  cuU^htonod  and  aniducraUc  evfa 
And  if  Mr.  Brandon,  you  we  ever  passing  Golduu  8i|iuire " 

**  There,"  finid  Mr.  Carol,  triumphantly,  tks  thoy  weat  on  tiiK  i 
"  I've  done  the  trick  for  yon  both  this  time.  XliAt's  likii  one— I  «ji 
come  to  the  point.  I  say  to  people  yon  ttitut,  aud  tbe  thinc'i  tei 
know  evsrybody  and  everybody  knows  me.  I  any,  Ukuogfa*  han^  \m 
likes  mnsic,  of  course.  He  muBt  come  and  hear  the  litili»  girlxa 
he  ?  Wo  must  got  him  to  come  behind  the  Bceaes.  TlMrc'll  b  • 
inn  there ;  \v&  won't  have  any  bad  ftiUowu.  L»ord  Lavbtmu  p/^  i 
will  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  That's  Pleasure  1  l>id  yoa  ever  gili 
the  scenes?  " 

*'  Never/'  said  Lord  Liabom,  foeUog  rather  liKo  a  fly  in 
amused  with  his  adventure.     Mr.  Ciirol,  wIk-  mi^t  h^  U 

himself  so  much  on  the  footing  of  im  old   hi.  > i  it  veoU 

quired  something  more  than  seU'-assertiau  to  set  him  down. 
was  a  UtUe  flattered^  and   not  nnwiiUug  to  think   that  SinhaU  bel  I 
tasted  the  first  fruits  of  iiimc.     It  was  impossiblo  to  ft*el  aupy 
Carol,  whose  impudence  was  too  original  to  bo   oflV'QsivA  :  uul 
squinting,  hawk-nosed,  and  flashily-dressed  lessee  was  not  aa 
study,  though  for  the  solitary  reason  that  il  was  wholly  uoir. 
bum  was  but  a  young  man,  and  he  sd&o  likod  '  'm  th*  *fl 

which  that  term  is  generally  used.     Besides,  I       4 

countries  quite  saHicieutly  to  have  made  temporary  acq 
more  doubtfiil  kind,  and  in  a  far  readier  and  rougher  mauuer.  ▲  i 
at  fivo-and- twenty,  whose  caste  is  too  high  to  lose,  tansi  be  a  nvyM 
kind  of  prig  if  he  does  not  take  his  adventoros  kindly  mxid  joU  ■ 
como. 

Bo,  with  some  expectation  of  real  amosemeni,  he  let  the  iMMi 
him  a  green  ticket  with  an  air  of  much  importance  and  many  Uwa. 

''This  will  admit  your  Lordship,"  bo  eaidp  **  to  the  best  uuaoc 
seats  at  any  time  your  liordship  chouses.  Tho  bouso  will  ka  fiiflj 
your  Lordship '* 

"  Ob,  that's  all  right,"  broke  is  Mi.  Carol,  "  ahaa'i  I  bo  thai 
oen  do  ovorylhing  ;  nobo<ly  over  inti  : '  l^y  Jove— I  il 

like  to  BOO  them.     That's  Tower.     I  •  the    l*riiue  Waitk 

do  something  for  a  friend  of  mine.  I  didn't  know  bim  tbcu.  ball 
to  his  bou8c,  straight ;  I  siiid,  *  look  Lore,  old  fellow,  yoa  see  yua  «■ 
it:  *  he  did  see  it,  and  the  thing  was  done." 

"The  Prime  Minister!'"  asked    Lord   Li-^  tj^  lu  «m 

sort  of  man  ^vith  whom  ho  had  to  dual,  but  still  •  ,    ....  .  ^^.^  «'y««. 
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"Why  not?"  oDswerod  Mr.  Carol,  coolly.     '*One  mna's  jost  like 

ther,  aud  I  always  Itavo  my  way.     I  kickod  a  mauager  once  out  of  his 

wn  grocn-room  " — hare  he  gave  a.  snggestiveglanoo  ftt  the  loRsoe — •*  and 

ppfld  tho  run  of  his  piece  just  bbcauio  ho  wouldn't  lot  mo  have  my 

Thut'B  Poiver,  again.     When  I  was  at  college.  I  made  them  change 

their  rules  that  didn't  suit  me — that  is,  they  would  have  changed  them 

if  1  hiiilDt  got  tny  way  in  taking  my  name  off  thyir  rotten  old  boards.     If 

1  go  to  tt  chop-house,  I  should   like  to  tiud  the  waiter  who  wouldn't  bring 

mo  tbo  first  steuk.  no  matter  how  many  orders  he's  had  before.  I've  stopped 

axt  Kxpre&s  train  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.     I'm  tho  poorest  man  in  Europe — 

1  don't  care — but  I've  got  Power,     8*)  take  my  word  for  it,  your   hooks 

BtAdo.     Yon  look  out  fur  the  notices,  and  if  you  don't  hnd  some  good 

euas,  then  I'm  wrong.     Farewell,  my  lord/*  he  added,  with  a  mujeBtio 

and  almost  patronising  wave  of  his  hand,  **  I  shall  ilud  yon  oat  in  the 

liUieatre." 

Lord  Lisboru  was  left  wondering  whether  hu  really  ought  to  have 
'recognised  Mr.  Carol,  or  whether  their  acquaintance  was  part  of  Mr. 
Carol's  power  of  imAginatiou.  Bui  ho  half  thought  that  be  might  pos- 
dibly  look  in  at  tho  theatre,  supposing  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  meanwhile  it  waa  still  early  and  he  had  some  hours  on  his  hands 
before  he  cared  to  dine :  and  so,  to  make  the  most  of  the  fine  afternoon, 
instead  of  turning  into  his  club  at  once.  struUod  into  SI.  James's  Park. 
Of  course,  people  may  walk  for  a  whule  day  in  London  without  meeting  a 
single  acquointonoo  :  but  it  very  Beldom  huppeos  that  to  meet  one  does 
sot  mean  to  meet  two. 

Buddenly  Lord  lisbum,  whose  eyes  were  anything  but  introspective, 
saw  u  hicc  iipproiiching  him  that  he  felt  aura  he  knew.  In  a  moment  his 
face  brightened  into  recognition;  and  he  exclaimed,  as  he  held  out  lua 
bond, — 

*'Dr.  Vaughan?" 

"  Surely— Lord  Liabum  ?  " 

"  Po  you  remember  that  day  you  found  me  under  the  hedge  ?  I 
do,  I  can  assure  you,  Bat,  by  Jove  !  fancy  my  meeting  a  Barufield 
man  the  iiret  day  of  my  being  iu  town.  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you, 
any how." 

**  And  I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  lordslup  again,  and  looking  bo  well. 
You  have  come  up  from  Barnfield?  Good  God,  what  an  age  ago  Barn- 
field  secma." 

"  From  Barnfield  ?  Yea,  four  years  ago.  I've  come  from  New  York 
now,  and  before  that  from  rouud  the  world.  By  the  way,"  ho  wont  on, 
iu  the  first  pride  of  authurbhip,  "  I  must  send  you  the  history  of  my 
▼oyages— >»t«/«j<i  at  tifn.  Perhaps  it  may  amuse  yoa.  And  how  has  the 
world  boon  naing  yon  ?  Well,  I  hope — though  you  did  save  the  life  of 
Buch  a  scapegrace  an  I  am  ?  '* 

Lord  Lisbum  was  uot  a  scapegrace,  bat  it  pleased  him  to  think  himself 

OBO. 
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**■  Ob,  well  oDoagb,  my  lord.*'  (If  Harold  Vaagfaam  6«eB»  h 
lord  "  too  much,  remember  thut  he  was  a  Bamfield  num,  and  adv 
will  cHDg.) 

•*  You  are  practising  in  town?  I'm  glad  to  hear  it — jo««Sli 
bond  if  I  want  yon  again.  Kot  that  I  mean  to.  Tve  Aai  li|  | 
since  then,  and  by  Jovo,  I've  given  up  carrying  my  goa  it  U  i 
any  more," 

*'  I  have  been  in  the  country  since  year  lordship'B  Uiher  StL* 

"  "WTiat— at  BarnUeld  ?  " 

"  No,  at  St.  Bnvona/' 

"  Ah,  then  perhaps  yoo  know  Sir  William  Penrose,  tbe 
was  calling  there  to-dny." 

"  Only  by  name.     In  fact,  I  have  left  St.  B&voufl.     I  mt^h 

;uno  bore." 

Quito  right,  too.     I  must  get  you  all  Ihc  patiotita  1  etnj 
found  it,  all  my  friende — and  I  haven't  many  in  town,  I't» 
away — huve  such  u  habit  of  keeping  well.    Never  toind, 
my  book,  and  yoa  shuU  cure  tlic-m.     I  should  sny  yoti 
iutroductiuD  to  Sir  William.     Ho  hns  womankiud,  and  wa 
at  Bca  without  a  doctor — as  muoh  as  ^inhad.      By  the  way^ 
with  me  at  the  club  to-day.     We'll  compare  notes,  and  hava  a 
old  BaroRctd  and  old  times." 

Harold  Vuughan  was  human,  and  perhaps  the  wish  did  jnsi 
his  mind  that  the  evil  ears  belonging  to  the  cluittering 
Bavona  could  have  heard  him  invited  to  dice  teu-a-ttUwith  aa 
to  do  the  pnrvcnn  juBtice,  the  wish  did  not  become  a  thought,  u^k 
more  potent  and  impossible  v^-ishes  in  him  to  care  mnch-for  tbo 
public  slander. 

*•  I'm  afraid,  your  lordship " 

"  Yoa  have  no  other  engagement  ?    Then  come.     Tba 
still  on  me,  and  I  really  do  want  to  talk  to  you.      Yoa're  a 
you  know,  and  I  want  the  advice  of  a  scientific  man.     I've 
of  doing  something  big — you'll  opeuyonr  eyes  do  doabt  whan 
but  the  Biiccesa  o^Siiihad  has  encouraged  me,  Y'oa'ro  juat  th« 
talk  to,  so  yon  see  I'm  not  unselfish  in  asking  yoa  to  come  wilh 
really  important." 

"  If  I  CAD  he  of  Qso  to  your  lordship,  of  course  I  will  coma. 

"  I  must  feed  before  I  tulk,  though— and  you  look  a 
a  gloas  of  wine :  you  look  aa  if  you'd   bcou    working  too 
there's  nothing  like  the  sea  for  keeping  one  clear  from   cohv«|tf 
DO  dust  there.     I've  not  been  a  day  in  town,   and  I'ln  Ungifk; 
KtmetytUa  again  as  if  we  were  still  in  oar  honey*  moan — the 
So  come  along — we'll  talk  about  Darofield  at  dinner,  and  ihtn 
idea." 

Harold  Vaughan  was   really  looking  pale  and  wonu     N^ 
reasons  more  apparent  to  the  r^uder  than  to  Lord  Lkboni, 
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nc  know.  His  litUd  capital  bad  not  bcon  increftficd  at  Si.  BaTons, 
cheque  from  Mr.  Brandt,  which  he  had  at  once  relumed  by  post 
t&opened.  So,  as  his  siege  to  London  practice,  into  which  he  was  now 
rylag,  to  coin  bis  spare  energies,  reqtiired  good  clothes  and  reKpectahlo 
Agings,  ho  was  compeUud  to  pinch  and  save  in  wajs  bad  for  the  health 
if  the  tissne.  One  of  his  reasons  for  hesitating  about  aoceptin^  the  ixivi- 
fttion  of  the  Earl  was  a  sort  of  shame  for  the  body's  craving,  which  made 
i  disgracefully  welcome.  It  was  not  that  ho  was  as  yet  starving  himself 
wyond  the  limits  of  prudent  economy.  He  still  ha<i  his  daily  supply  of 
»Tead  from  the  skies  ;  but  even  manna,  if  eaten  in  bitterness  and  rebellion, 
toes  not  exclude  hunger  for  flesh-pots  served  by  friendly  hands.  Hanger, 
m  an  emotion,  is  too  much  despised — it  is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
lentixDent  than  is  conventionally  snpposed.  The  needs  of  the  body,  where 
hey   exist,   terribly,   if  btimiliatingly,  counterbalance  the  needs   of  the 

nl. 
The  unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  ghiss  of  good  wine  had  its  dne  effect 
xpon  the  nerves  of  the  doctor,  whose  naturo  had  been  humanized  and 
rivified  under  one  inflnenco  only  to  be  rendered  keenly  susceptible  of 
DT6xy  influence.     A  dinner,  which  is  merely  a  conmion  accident  of  every 

y  life  to  one  man,  may  be  an  event  to  another  ;  though  not  a  fjourmef, 
tntries  may  bo  to  him  experiences,  and  a  roast  a  revelation.  They  may 
place  him  in  a  different  frame  of  mind,  and  by  altering  his  bodily  condition 
make  him  see  things  with  other  eyes.  Hitherto  Harold  Yaughan  bad 
elt  himself  a  martyr  to  personal  injustice  ;  but  as  ho  sat  in  a  magnificent 
room,  Bplondid  with  light,  and  filled  with  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
each  an  ntt^r  outsider  as  ho  feel  like  a  trespasser,  ho  could  not  but  re- 
cognise that  there  were  barriers,  not  imaginary,  but  real,  between  himself 
and  Claudia,  that  had  made  his  desires  trespassers  when  he  had  tried  to 
OTerleap  them.  Intellect  doubtless  has  its  rights,  and  even  its  privileges, 
bnt  its  greatest  right  lies  in  breaking  down  social  barriers,  if  it  has  the 
power.  It  has  neither  right  nor  privilege  simply  to  ignore  them — such  a 
proceeding  belongs  not  to  intellect  but  to  stupidity.  The  club-room  felt 
like  a  groat,  blazing  gulf,  fixed  between  himself  and  Claudia  Brandt ;  the 
Chambertin  like  a  wholesome  but  bitter  potion ,  that  put  earth  into  his 
tilood,  and  made  him  see  that  his  separation  from  her  was  the  result  of 
Bheer  hard  fact  and  not  of  personal  prejudice  or  accidental  scandal.  He 
even,  unconsciously,  felt  a  little  jealous  of  Lord  Lisbum,  because  he  was 
so  kindly  and  so  easily  thrusting  him  farther  and  farther  outside.  The 
peer,  he  reflected,  might  gain  with  a  word  and  in  a  moment  what  it  would 
take  him  years  of  ambitious  toil  to  qualify  himself  to  strive  for,  snpposbg 
it  were  any  longer  worth  his  while.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  or  anuable 
moment  in  a  clever  man's  life  when  he  discovers  that  Intellect  is  a  weight 
as  well  as  a  force,  and  that  it  cannot  seno  a  man's  personal  desires 
nnlegs  it  fits  exactly  into  the  well-oiled  grooves  of  the  social  fulcrum. 

After  all,  Claudia's  father  had  been  quite  right,  he  thought,  in  acting 
according  to  the  established  order  of  things :  what  could  %  «u^^««.%^\ 
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tradesman  do  moro?  And  ClnQdia  liprself — wclJ,  slie  «w 
daaghtor,  nnd  would  Ronrcelybo  expected  to  fotlotr  tb« 
heroines.  It  is  tnio  she  might  have  let  blm  know  tliiU  sii^iliit  Bcil 
him  to  be  unworthy  of  her  except  in  fortune ;  aba  Dead  aaiWivl 
kave  St.  Bavons  without  a  word.     Bat  that  was  oalj  a  dalail  — 

OuhliojU'Ia,  pastonM'int  tfmtt  /<•  mtmOe  ««/  motrr  cJrf 

Qui  pas$e,  el  qui  o*Mit. 

Meanwhile  tho  Uhamhcrtin,  which  like  hie  mother  the  eftrtb  I 
father  the  Hon^  is  good  to  all  with  that  sort  of  imparUAlity  vUth  m 
in  dealing  out  one  law  to  the  rich  and  another  to  the  poor,  hajp«a 
to  the  more  refloctivo  rlaret:  and  then  Lord  Lisburu,  IxsTmgir 
moments  contemplated  the  comiee*  began  to  unibld  his  aehcxae. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Yaughan,  that  we  live  in  degeacniU  hi 

The  Doctor  waited  for  him  to  proceed.  Ho  thoDghttb^Oi 
undeniable. 

"  There's  loo  much  red-tape  :  too  much  rale  and  fonxu  I^Mfk 
go  in  hotly  enough  for  their  ideas.  I  don't  know  if  toq*t«  a 
that  everything  big  has  been  done  by  people  who  nef^r 
thing  would  pay  ?  In  fact,  who  sail  straight  to  the  port 
while  others  are  finding  ont  what's  the  good  of  gotog  iber%  nli 
the  best  way  to  go  ?  " 

Harold  Vaughan  smiled  inwardly,  with  the  eynieima  of  one  jvt  m 
to  bo  young,  at  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  mazi  who  haa  jaUM 
DiigiDal  discovery  of  an  ancient  truism. 

"Of  course,  if  a  man's  hard  up,  like  Colomhos.  ha  moit  go 
bfig^ng  of  government,  and   lose  time,   and  then    only  ceU 
credit  if  ho  wins.     Fortune  has  been  fool  enongh  to  gire  ma 
was    ever    spent  in  fitting  out   the  Pinta,      I've    been   rvadisa 
up  on  my  last  voyage.    Now  whst  would  Coltunbas   ha^e  doos 
been  me  ?  " 

"  I  think,  if  Columbns  hod  been   an  Englleh  peer,"  HaroU 
a  little  bitterly,   "  he  would  have  stayed  at  homo. — And/*  ha  tU 
"  have  no  cause  to  think  trust  in  woman  as  foolish  as  that  in  nxnea 

"What?"  cried  Lord  Lisbum.     "Is  that  the  x\ 
Did  Raleigh  stay  at  home,  or  Drako»  or  any  of  thoai. 
yon  what  he'd  have  done :  he'd  have  found  America  in   a  montk. 
idea  is  thia— just  to  let  people  go  on  talking,  fit  out  tho  Ksm^raU^ 
have  some  fellows  of  the  right  sort  on  board,  sail  straight  to  tk* 
get  over  orervthing  without  thinking,  liko  tho  old  fi-llowa  naad  to 
take  ont  fitorcr.  tor  twenty  years,  if  need  be — and  then  coma 
Bgaiii,  and  say  It's  done.*' 

"What's  done?" 

"  That  the  North  Polo  had  been  taken  poaaeaaion  of 
of  liiibum  for  the  King.     By  Jovo — the  Esmeralda  would  ba  In 

*<  Is  your  Lordship  serioua  7     Impoflsible." 

"  That'a  what  Iho'y  Mkid  to  CoVucaV^xa.    S^&ti  Ihink Fra  rmd 
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thfij  HAT  that  inBiilo  ika  ica  there'fl  most  likely  the  most  glorioas 
in  the  worM,  a  regnlar  EI  Dorad<> — not  for  gold,  yon  know,  bnt 
climnte  :  porhaps  Eden  was  there,  who  knows  ?     Ooo  might  meet  the 
o]  with  the  f^nniing  gwortl.     Bot  that's  nothmg,  though  I'-vc  dreamod 
fluch  things.   What  I  mean  ts,  I  mean  to  try,  jaat  for  the  sake  of  doing 
I've  been  round   the   vrorld,  I've  done  everything  in  the 
il  line,  I  can't  stand  keeping  indoors,   I  hate  billiards — what's  a 

lan  to  do  in  these  confonndedly  slow  times  ?     Its  not  my  fault  if  there's 
©tiling  bnt  the  Polo  left  for  my  Enmcrnlda,*' 

Lord  Lisbarn  was  not  a  handsome  yoang  man,  and  Harold  Vanghan's 
ither  low  opinion  of  his  brains  was  not  altered  by  bearing  him  talk  in 
Lis  wild  strain.  Dut  his  eyes  glowed  and  his  lips  wreathed  eagerly  as 
B  rode  his  brilliant  hobby  so  earnestly  nntil  some  sparks  of  sympathetic 
le  fell  over  his  companion.     Bnt  they  soon  went  oat  again. 

•'  That  is  a  startling  idea,"  ho  said  quietly.  "  I  am  not  a  geographer, 
Itt  I  shoold  think  you  ought  to  get  some  acientific  opinion/* 

**  That's  just  what  I  won't  do.     There'd  be  deliberations  and  oon- 
altations,  and  the  thing  wonld  get  talked  abont  and  be  in  the  papers, 
don't  want  the  heart   to  be  smndged   ont  of  me  by  wise-acres  and 
ditorf?.  half  of  whom   will   say  I'm  a  hero  because  my  poor  father  was 
ftUow,  and  the  other  half  will  call  mo  an  ass  bceaose  he  wasn't  bine.*' 
"  Yon  have  thonght  of  the  risk — the  failures  of  others  ?  " 
*'They  bo  hanged.     I  want  the  risk,  and  I  expect  the  others  failed — 
nlendid  fellows  they  have  been  too — well,  they  were  unlucky,  that's  alL 
lome  one  most  do  it  at  last,  and  why  not  the  EsmnaUa  t     Come — what 
lo  you  say  ?     I've  wanted  to  open  my  heart  to  some  one  I  could  trust 
hie  long  while,  and  the  murder's  oat  now.     I  mean  to  go.*' 
Harold  Vaughan  went  on  smoking  in  silence. 

'•  I  can  easily  get  a  crew,"  went  on  the  Earl.     "  That's  one  thing 

oney  can  do.     I'd  pay  everybody  so  high  that  they  could  afford  to  stake 

eir  lives,  and  I'd  take  no  family  men,  and  settle  something  on  every- 

tdy's  relatione  before  starting.     My  own  Captain  would  go  with  me — 

re'ro   like  brothers.     I  should  keep   the  journal  myself,  and  get  up 

Atural  history  while  the  EKineraldas  fitting.     You  can  recommend  me 

rhat  to  read." 

8nddenly  Harold  spoke. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  natural  history  rathor  a  long  subject.    You 
rill  want  some  one  accustomed  to  observe,  and  yon  will  want  a  medical 
MUJ.    I  beg  to  offer  myself  in  both  capacities." 
"  By  Jove,  Vaughan,  are  yon  in  earnest  ?  " 
"  In  full  earnest." 

"  Then  you  are  a  brick — that's  all  I  can  say.     Then  you  think  it's  a 
idea?" 

Any  way,  it  i*  one  that  suits  me." 
"Done?" 
'Done." 
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"  Then  that's  settled.  I'll  send  for  my  Oapiun  to-montnr,  alul 
go  to  work.  Let  me  see — ^what  can  one  do  now  f  It's  too  etxlj  tota 
in.  Ah,  by  Jove,  I  half  promised  to  look  in  at  some  theatre.  JJ^ 
come  ?    We  can  go  on  talking  abont  the  North  Pole." 

Harold  Yaughan  did  not  care  three  straws  abont  the  North  Pole  fii 
in  his  condition  of  mind,  and  with  his  prospects,  men  are  DoteJlf 
straws — and  in  his  case  Lord  Lisbom  was  the  straw. 


(imitated    FBOK    THfOPHZUS    aADTTEK.) 


Your  Teii  is  thick,  and  none  wonld  know 

The  pretty  hce  it  qoite  obscures ; 
But  if  you  foot  it  through  the  snow 

Distrost  those  little  boots  of  yours. 

The  tell-tale  snow,  a  sparkling  mould, 
Says  where  they  go  and  whence  they  came, 

Lightly  they  touch  its  carpet  cold, 

And  where  they  touch  they  sign  your  name. 

Who  runs  may  read  I    On  twinkling  feet 
Yon  trip  where  all  may  soon  detect  yon ; 

And  where,  still  rosy-cold,  you  meet 
The  nested  Loves — They  quite  expect  you! 
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CHAPTEB  LUI. 
FiT  THOU  ART  BlAMKD  SHALT-  NOT  BE  THY   DEtBOT* 

NCE,  as  Dolly  was  LurryiDg 
away  through  the  passages 
to  the  great  £ruut  cntruDce, 
she  looked  back,  for  eho 
thought  sho  heard  Uohert's 
etep  cumiug  after  her.  It 
was  only  Caaimir,  the  servant, 
■who  had  been  loitering  by  a 
staircase  and  had  seen  her 
pass.  Sho  camo  to  the  great 
wide  doors  of  the  music  hall 
were  Iho  people  were  congro- 
^'ated,  Iho  aerv^ants  carrying 
theii'  misliessc!)'  carnage 
cloaks  ovur  their  arms,  tbo 
£04   //  touturs  and  Toudors  of  pro- 

grauuues.  The  music  was 
still  in  hex  ears;  she  felt 
very  calm,  very  atrange. 
roold  hftre  darted  off  for  the  earriage  if  she  had  not  stopped  him. 
bmademoiflolle  indisposed  ?  Shall  I  accompany  her  ?  "  ho  asked, 
■although  Dolly  looked  very  palo  she  said  sho  was  not  ill ;  aha 
H)  home  aluno  :  and  when  fiho  was  safely  seated  in  the  lUtlo 
txmugo  bo  cAUed  for  her  the  colour  Cftxac  VacV.  uvVo  V«t  ^^^^t^. 
vii,    Ko.  160,  Vi, 
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and  slftDd  out  npon  the  Imlconj  nnd  stare  np  and  down  the  street : 

le  was  leaning  over  the  8lori(1or  rniUng  wbon  Dolly  cnme  in,  imd  so  it 

ipoiied  tliat  at  first  she  only  bqw  the   Sqniro  eiU-ip  by  her  motbor'a 

isy  chair.     She   gave  him  hor  hand,     fit*  elood  holding  it  in  his,  and 

»kinj5  at  hor,  for  ho  Baw  that  Bomnihing  had  happnnod, 

*'  Alone  !  "  Raid  Mrs.  Polmftr.     "  Is  Robert  with  yon  ?    I  have  aomo 

lewa  for  yon;  gnesii  Dolly ; "  and  Phil-ppa  locked  archly  to^rarda  the 

rindow, 

Dolly  looked  nt  her  mother.     **I  left  them  at  the  concert,"  she  said, 
lOt  asking  what  thf  news  wa?. 

*'  Wliat  taado  yon  leave  them  ?     ^^X  do  you  staro  at  me  like  that  ?  " 
led  Mrs.  Palmer,  forgetting  hor  iiews.  "Have  yon  had  another  quarrel  ? 
>oUy,  I  have  only  juat  been  Baying  so  to  Mr.  Anley,  nn'l'^'  ''^'^  oircum- 

lOBK  yoTX  rrally  should  not — yon  fvw//y  nbonld *" 

\«,  mamma,"  said  DoUy,  lookmg  uy,  Immgh 
hrr.     "  Everything  \s  over.     Robort  and  I 
ivp  parted,  qnitJi  parted,"  she  repentrd  nadly. 
•*  Pajied  t  "  eiclaimwd  tV     -  -■-    ■  •  '  —  -"^  rnmo  to  this  ?  " 
••  Parted  t  "  cried  poor  >  **  I  warned  you.     It  is 

own  fuTi  '  nlong.     Mr.  Anioy, 

rbat   ia  to  li.  .,  , ,       ...iig  from  one  tn  the 

ler.    "  Is  it  Tonr  doinR  or  Uohert's  ?    Dolly,  what  ifi  it  all  about  ?  " 


^iH  lio  strode 
tp  and  tlown  tbo  mom  with  his  banda  in  bis  pt^clccl?. 

"Take  care,  you  wiU  knock  over  the  jardiniere,"  cried  Sirs.  Palmer. 
DoUy*«  eyes  were  all  full  of  tears  by  ibis  time.    Ah  he  tnmed  she  laid 
ber  liaud  npon  tl-  ■  hif,"  abe  said. 

.'*  You  mnst  not  W  -  :  ^       iog." 

It  ia  your  doing  now,  and  most  properly,'*  said  the  Squire,  very 
Lvely,  and  not  in  the  least  in  his  usual  half  joking  manner.  *'  I  can 
I  only  congratulate  you  upon  baring  got  rid  of  that  abominable  prig ;  bnt 
mmuflt  not  lake  it  nil  upon  yourst*!f.  my  poor  nbild.*' 
Dolly  blnshcd  np.  *'  Yon  think  it  is  no*  my  ^aalt/'  she  said,  and  the 
'glow  spread  and  di^npmed  :  '•  ho  was  not  biund  when  he  left  me,  only  I 
ha<l  "  ■'  You  will  not  blame 

biti  CD   tme  to  him,  not 

[quitiJ  Icne,  I  toM  him  jio  ;  it  was  a  pity,  all  a  pUy,"  ohe  said,  with  a  sigh. 

'8he  stood  with  hanpinfj  hr-'^-  -  ■    -  ■  ...i    .  -,j-^  fj^^.^ .  ^^j. 

►ice  wft«  likfl  a  artnty  in  i(  j  lijjg  gives  a 

InotA  tn  p  "jlimos. 

"YoL  ...  .  . -.  ^.  ^ -.      -.■^*'   shrieked  poor  Mrs. 

[Palmer;  ^'aud  \vete  b  Jonah,  whom  wo  hare  qurta  forj^otten." 

Jooab  wn  '  *      ^th  all  ' '    ■  s.     It  seemed  to 

10  young  flol'  ul  been  lit^i.  - .  to  some  sweet 

fobbing  air  played  with  tender  tourJi.  It  Boemcd  to  ^W.  V\^ft  xoota.  c£t«\i 
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aftor  Dolly  had  left  it ;  for  when  she  turtu^d  and 
couaia  il  was  tho  climax  of  that  day's  agituiioii.  Sho  i 
him  nvith  a  littlo  sob  of  surpriso  and  emotion^  tried  to  spMk 
and  tbon  shoo):  her  hood  and  quickly  went  awftr,  ibottitii^  % 
behind  hor.  As  Dolly  left  tho  room  the  two  m«n  looked  ftioMa 
They  were  almost  too  indignant  with  Ilenlev  to  card  toi^vitflr 
thought  of  his  condact.  "Hod  not  we  better  go?**  saiJ 4<aik,iii 
hardly,  after  a  pause.  But  Mrs.  PnJnaor  coald  ooi  poinlriTi|v 
with  nn  andicDcc  on  snch  an  occasion  as  this  ;  she  ouide  Joaik  pa* 
to  return  to  dinner ;  she  dcttuned  the  Squire  altogviihertadriidbkak 
inmost  feelings  of  a  mother's  heart ;  she  scut  tor  caps  of  Ua.  *&ft 
Dolly  in  her  room,  Jalio  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes,  madamo;  she  has  locked  the  door,*'  said  Jali«, 
**  Go  and  knock,  then,  immediately^  Julio  ;  astd  eoasa  alWv 
what  nhe  says,  poor  dear/' 

Then  Mrs.  Talmer  stirs  her  own  tea,  and  dc^cribfc  alllbl  ^  V 
felt  ever  since  first  convinced  of  Robert's  change  of  fntiinj  H>i^ 
rience  had  long  ago  taught  her  to  discover  those  sigoa  of  aflH 
which  ....  Tho  poor  Squire  listens  in  soxae  iiDp«ticnoe. 

Meanwhile  Robert  and  Rboda  are  driving  homo  together  fnn  lb 
cert,  flattered,  dazzled,  each  pursuing  their  own  selfish  schemed, caiki 
the  fulfilment  of  small  ambitions  at  hand,  and  Dolly*  aitttog  at  1^ 
ber  bed,  is  saying  good-bye  again  and  again.  The  person  she  Ikftd 
longed  to  see,  luid  thought  of  dny  after  day  and  hour  aftc-r  hour. 
Henley,  but  some  other  quite  dinVrent  man.  u-a(h  tus  C^ce,  perki^  ^ 
with  another  soul  and  nature.  ,  .  .  That  llotort,  who  hid  Ur 
to  her  at  one  lime,  so  Tirid,  so  close  a  iriend,  go  ^iac,  so 
strong,  and  so  tender,  was  nothing,  no  one — he  bad  uoter  exirisl  ^' 
death  of  this  familiar  friend,  the  dii-persiou  of  this  fiuniUor  ghotStHS^i 
for  a  few  bom'S,  as  if  it  meiuit  her  own  anuihiktiun.  AIJ  b<7  fbloye  mmA 
to  have  ended  here.  It  was  true  that  she  had  aeeosftd  herself  ^^^ 
want  of  faithfulness  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  having  oeetiecd  henvif  im| 
to  make  that  solf-repruach  hghter  and  more  caay  to  hear.  After  fl 
lime  she  roused  herself,  Marker  was  at  the  door  and  easing  tba&ilW 
iliuner  time,  and  Dully  Itt  her  in  and  dressed  fur  diuoer  ia  s 
sort  of  way,  taking  the  things,  as  Murker  hHud«d  lh«.iQ  to  h<tr,  la 
ouo  by  one.  The  Squire  and  Jonnh  wero  both  in  the  sitlin^ 
Dully  uame  in  In  the  white  dress  she  uiually  "Koto,  wiUi  m 
ribbons  round  her  waist  and  tied  into  her  bronze  hair.  She  did 
to  look  as  if  she  was  a  victim,  and  she  tried  to  smile  as  osaaL 

"You  must  not  mind   ue."  she  said  presently,   ia  rriom 
Squire's  look  of  sympathy.     **  It  is  not  to-day  that  this  hex 
it  began  so    long   ago  that   I   am   usrd  to  it  cov.**      ^ '!>.*«   .i,« 
■■Mamma,  I  should  like  to  see  Robert  a^frain  Ihis  ever 
Tsrr  abruptly,  and  I  am  afraid  ho  may  he  unhappy  ahotit  mc 
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\  R8  to  that,  Dolly,  from  what  the  Sqnire  tells  me,  I  don't  think 
€(1  be  at  all  alarmed,"  cried  Dolly's  mamma:  "  Jonah  met  him  on 
6  stairg  with  Rhoda,  and  really,  from  what  I  hear,  I  think  he  mnst 
ve  already  proposed.     I  wonder  if  he  will   have  the  face  to  como  in 
Bclf  to  nDDOonce  it." 

th  Jonah  and  the  Squire  hegan  to  talk  together,  hoping  to  stop 
er'i  abnipt  diBclosurea  ;  but  who  waa  there  who  could  silonco 
re.  Palmer  ?  She  alluded  a  great  deal  to  a  certain  little  bird,  and 
speatodly  asked  Dolly  during  dinner  whether  she  thought  this  dreadful 
owe  could  bo  tmo,  and  Robert  really  engaged  to  Rhoda  ? 

"I  think  it  ia  likely  to  be  true  before  long,  mamma,"  said  Dolly, 
tiently  :  "  I  hope  bo." 

She  seemed  to  droop  and  turn  paler  and  paler  in  Uie  twilight.     She 

a  not  able  to  pretend  to  good  fipirits  that  she  did  not  feel ;  but  her 

rreetnoss  and  eimphcity  wont  straight  to  the  heart  of  her  two  champions, 

ho  would  hnvo  gladly  thrown  Robert  oat  of  the  first  floor  window  if 

lolly  had  ohown  the  slightest  wish  for  it. 

After  dinner,  as  they  all  eat  in  the  front  room,  with  wide  evening 
indows,  Julie  brought  in  the  lamp.  Bhe  would  hare  shut  out  the  ovcn- 
ig  and  drawn  down  the  blinds  if  they  had  not  prevented  her.  Tho 
ttle  party  sat  silently  watching  tho  light  dancing  and  thrilling  behind 
it  housetops  ;  nobody  spoke.  Dolly  leant  back  wearily.  From  time  to 
me  Mrs.  Palmer  whispered  any  fresh  STinnifia  into  the  Scjairo's  ear; 
Why  did  not  Robert  come  ?     Was  Mr  keeping  him  back  ?" 

Presently  Sirs.  Palmer  started  up  :  a  new  idea  had  occurred  to  her. 
he  would  go  in  herself,  nnannounced  :  she  would  learn  tho  truth  :  the 
quire,  he  too,  must  come.  The  Squire  did  as  he  waa  bid.  As  they 
bft  tho  room  Jonah  got  up  shyly  from  his  seat,  and  went  and  stood  out 
n  the  balcony.     Dolly  asked  him  whether  there  was  a  moon. 

There  is  a  moon  risiog,'*  said  the  Captain,  "but  you  can't  see  it 
where  you  sit;  there,  &om  the  sofa,  you  can  see  it."     And  then  be 
back,  and  wheeled  the  sofa  round,  and  began  turning  down  tho  wheel 
'  the  lamp,  saying  it  put  the  moonlight  oat. 

^As  the  lamp  went  out  suddenly  with  a  splutter,  all  the  dim  radiance 
the  silver  ovcDing  camo  In  a  soft  vibration  to  light  tho  darkened  room, 
^ne  stream  of  moonlight  trickled  along  the  balcony,  another  came  lapping 
tko  stone  coping  of  tho  window :  tho  moon  was  rising  in  Rtate  and  in 
i«nce,  and  Dolly  leant  back  among  her  cushions,  watching  it  all  with 
ido  open  eyes.  Jonah's  dark  cropped  head  rose  dark  Bgatnst  the  Milky 
Vt^y,  As  the  moon  rose  above  the  gable  of  the  opposite  roof  a  burst  of 
hill  light  flooded  the  balcony,  and  overflowed,  and  presently  reached  the 
>ot  of  the  concb  where  Dolly  was  lying,  worn  out  by  her  long  day. 

ibert  who  had  been  taking  a  rapid  walk  on  the  pavement  outside 

noticed  the  moon  ;  ho  was  preoccupied  by  more  important  matters. 

t-hoda's   speeches  were  ringing  iu  bin  cars.     Yet  it  was  Dolly's  fault 
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all  along ;  ho  was  roady  to  justify  himsolf ;  to  meat 
plaint;  elte  might  have  boon  i-  ''cnau.     Hr  ha4  b«hfti«4  KcDi 

and  forbearingly ;  and  now  >  A\y   nulnlr  thM  fJxe  ciioQU 

an^hing  moro  from  hioj  or  coxaplain  beoAoae  ha  hftd  (oasdkbiJ 
anothc'X  and  mota  feadnlne  character, 

Dolly  had  heard  the  roll  of  tlut  wbevls  of  Uie  carnage  Uat  n 
Eobert  and  Khoda  home,  bat  she  had  uol  heiird  tho  bhon  liltld 
which  was  being  spoktin  as  the  wh&til&  rolliid  acdcr  Uke  ^ricvn^. 
two  had  not  uald  uuch  on  ihe  way.  KUoda  vraitad  £ax  Hofacn  (oi 
Itobcrt  aat  gazing  at  hia  bootii. 

*'  One  knows  what  everybody  will  eay/*  he  eaid  oi  iui  ttrjam 

**  Thti  p4ioplo  whu  know  yoa  as  I  do   will  Buy  thfti  DoHf  m^ 
been  a  happy  woman,"  Uhoda  answered;   *^  Uiat   she  hMwncU 
ON^Ti  huppiiic-ss  ;  "  and  then  thuy  wore  both  stgaiii  dtlouL 

Khuda   wus  frighlcnud,   and    '  :^  ialO 

offended  laco.  8hu  thought  that  the .. ^ -JimX  V  v^t^- 

leave  her  and  all  other  compliuutioDSy  and  lUiodtt  Lud  nui  a  L 
Khti  were  to  break  free?  Khudu'a  he.*.:  'ppfebejinuit.. 

ing  for  Kobort  was  laoro  gGnaino  thai.  ^  fiMdingfl,  «Di 

her  one  excuse  for  the  part  she  had  played.     li«±r  lufctaro  wMsa! 
her  life  had  been  so  stiulud,  that  the  drat  touch  of  aeatimttOloYf 
and  carried  her  away.  l>oUy  poaite&tied  the  gomcui  of  Uving  aod 
being  to  a  dogrt'o  that  KhodA  couU  not  even  couctfivn  ;  with  u' 
quickness  she  could  not  reach  beyond  hersolf.      Pur  tnuu* 
bad  Bdcretly  hoped  for  sumo  soch  caLastropbo  ad  Ih&i  v 
currod.     She  had  taken  the  aitu::'       '  I, 

**  One  sometimes  knows  by  L^.  p\f>  fler»l,"  nhc  ss-Att.^ 

**  I  bare  long  full  that  Dolly  did  not  nuti*. 
you  are  nut  easy  to  understand."    And  UuU...,  ....^^u^^ 
boots,  mot  tho  beautiful  gloom  of  her  spoakini*  Mjea. 

Onehassometi  .  wi.  ^i 

ever)'  sort.  Khutl*»  ,  vuibM 

mind ;  she  was  presently  telling  him  of  hor  U<mble«y  moDuy 

the  rest.    She  had  tpfut  mor    "i   ■.  ' _         :       .    . 

Mr.  Xapeall;  shu  folt  dtli:iU 

never  to  h:ive  Uoa  her* — wmcu  auu  n»a  !'■ 

**  Cleverer  people  thou  I  am  might  do 
said  Khoda.  ** Something  worth  doing: 
trouble.     You  say  yoa  will  help  i: 

"  I  shall  be  til  ways  ready   r.i 
anything  at  any  time " 

"  But  when  you  are  gouo  ?  "  said  Uho<U|  with  gn  ui  .lui.uui 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  horses  clattered  in  utidur  ihv  gut^waj 

<'  You  must  tell  me  to  stay,"  said  Robert  In  a  ii>w  Toic«|  ua  hm 
Uhoda  out  of  the  carriage. 

As  tho  two  alowly  mounted  the  ataircasti  which  Dolly  b*d 


but  1   voom  ucUy   to  ffi 
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roQiili,  cooiiog  away  from  Lin  aant's  apartment,  almoat  ran  op  agniust 
'iieHL     Kob&rt  uxcLumcd  but  Jonuh  passed  oo.     'VYltnt  did  Uhoda  caro 

11  tliotu?     Sbti  wad  suru  lio  had 

.  ■  ct  fur  wiabing  no  llmo  to  b<>  lost 

jttforo  lior  nows  vos  uaJo  public.    Sho  had  wou  favr  great  tt  Jce,  8ocur«d 

pr'uu:  )i     :  '  '  :  '     V  IS  wutti  mu'ie  aware  of 

it  bail  ...i  aunt  at  ulco. 

'•It  IS  ouiy  Jiiir  to  Toarscii.  iroiiv  vili  do  toiling  bcr  ^.T  .— dear 
^Dol2>'f  filttt  iti  alwa^a  &u  kind ;  bat  slUl,  lui  \uu  hikve  oltcu  fiaid,  tl^oro  aro 
«Yro  sides  to  u  question.  1  am  afjaid  yonr  coasin  passed  un  inieutionullv," 
idKhotla.    "NotlL 


Let  us  bavu  oui 
leH  tbom  ao^tbiiig  you  Uko,"  hl 
\ti^  loiu-cbMira,  out  sorry  io  i'^^ 
with  ilbctdu  lit*  was  at  cuho  with 
[t  Lc  bnd 
lUkd  ready  t_ , 


;i;  "and  tben  I  ivill 
dovm  comloriably  iuto  one  of 

'  !    r  mlud,  Wbile  he 

I  uf  notLiiig  else ; 
io  ou  tbo  Unding 
— >  ^:  her  presence. 


So  did  not  go  etraigbt  oQ'  to  bis  aunt  when  be  lull  Rbudu,  and  no  it 

k!  *  ■      ■'   ■         "  "     ■     -'d 

.       ,  ,      _  ,  uie 

Atod  trying  to  make  up  bis  mind  tu  l4  uo  scetnctl  to  bim  noir  tsuro 

llko  life-lung  enemies  than  frienda.     t^s  .u_k.  corr    ■      *  ^  -■      1  det*t- 
]auicd  to  get  it  uvur,  u-ud  bo  tumod  up  ih&  \iiLci  led  tbo 

rcaiie  ouce  uorc.     PbiUppa  bud  hii  rt 

Led  iii  as  be  bad  been  uswi  to  do  ;  b^  .^ .  ,^  :  l.jt. 

He  uas  angry  with  DoUy  still,  xingry  with  Lur  tnutber,  and  ready  U*  reBunt 
thair  !'  ''  bert  tiptmid  the  drawing-room  door  end  alopped 

fihort  .i  .... 

Tho  roam  vaa  not  darl:,  f^r  tho  brigLt  muuiili^bt  ysa^  fuuringia. 
Dolly  wab  atllJ  l;-;r -'■    •■      ^  '  ■' Vuriil  low  in  Uns  btopUc'-       .-  --,  :3g 


the  sdlTcr  light. 

Ulii  ■   : 

him  aii  do  word*  of  blaxso  or 


B«  cume  forviard  a  f<  d 

'  ui  btr 

.,  suolo 

i  1  bave  done.    Hie  excuses,  his 

.  .  iL- — wbocartjd  for  tbooiberc?  She 

to  broatbo  ;  bor  face  looked  colnii 


it  iras  lUmo&t  U'hc  th^j  iucL  ui  u  ticud  pLrson  ;  and  &o  she  wan — dead  to  bioj. 

For  an  Instant  bu  v^aj  toacbud ;  taken  by  burprl&e ;  be  lou^v-tl  to 
ftWflk^Q  her,  to  a^k  hvr  to  for^vo  blui  far  leaving  ber ;  but  as  he  fituod 
lb-  '  [leu  window  J  it  was  Jonah,  who  did 

ii".-<  or. 

At  any  other  time  Xtobcrt  might  have  resented  this,  bat  to-uigbt  some- 
thing bad  mo>od  bla  cold  and  selfisb  heart,  some  my  fiom  Dully's 
generous  spirit  bud  onconsciou&iy  ruftcbed  bim  at  lust.  Ho  turned  away 
and  went  r]  i  room,  leaving  bor  eleojiing  ptill. 

Hu  did  :  u  ;   twu  dnya  laitr  felic  Itfl  k>l  Kliykml. 


^^mJL 


ui  Buuuur  ut  BuiiiB  xujyiu  mnaa^i — zwimmr 

tho  wall  and  flying  triumphantly  from  the  farther  end  of 
prmt  uf  the  Royal  Family^  brilliantly  coloare<l,  is  also  piiu 
Fauo  is  talking  down  the  middlo  of  tho   workboase  uHa. 
basket  on  ber  arm,  when  one  of  tho  old  women  paUi  oot  a  i 
to  call  her  buck. 

**Aiu*t  wo  grand,  mum?"  sayslhoold  womanf  looking 
us  all  good ; "  and  sho  nods  and  goes  on  ivith  bor  gruel  ogai 

"  How  is  Betty  Hodgo,  la-day?"  saj-s  Jlrs.  Fano.  Th 
poiuia  aigniBcantly. 

All  this  time  somo  ono  has  been  lying  qnite  still  At  tli£  f 
the  room,  covered  by  a  sheet. 

'*  At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  sho  wont  off  frernr  oomlSc 
the  old  woman.  "  ^Irs.  Baker  sho  is  to  scmb  the  steps  now 
sent  word  this  morning." 

That  is  all.  la  this  infirmary  of  the  workboase  it  la  a  ma 
that  people  should  die.  It  does  not  mean  a  black  carriflLgc,  nodi 
nor  blinds  drawn,  and  tombstones  with  inscriptioas.  It  xneaaa 
release  from  the  poor  old  body  that  used  to  scrub  tbe  sta] 
day  after  day.  There  it  was,  quite  still  in  the  Bnasht 
garlands  on  the  wall. 

"  /  shan't  be  long,"  said  tho  old  tripo  woman  acntcuuo 
has  been  expecting  to  go  for  months.  A  friend  baa  sani  ] 
and  some  silver  paper  ready  tut ;  sho  says  it  is  all  road^,  i 
seen  the  priest." 

**  Ak  t    Mrs.  Bbmey,  you  are  a  sufferer,'*  Bnj»  Ibo  nor 
black  eye.     *'  She  can't  eat  mum,  but  she  likes  ber 
tba  nurse,  who  alao  iikea  her  cup  of  tea»  ejca  tka  liUit:  >    .  •. 
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Blio  remembered  the  mnn  tit  onco.  He  had  como  to  see  her  not  long 
before.  8ha  had  sent  him  some  money  to  Paria  —  his  oirn  money, 
that  he  had  given  to  a  nnrse  to  keep.  Mrs.  Fane  looked  with  her  kind 
roond  eyes  into  the  worn  face  that  tried  to  upraise  itself  to  greet  her. 
*'  I  am  sorry  to  Bee  you  here,"  she  said,  **  Did  yoa  not  find  your 
friends  ?  " 

'*  Gone  to  America/'  gasped  the  man, 

"You  know  I  hiive  6tiU  got  some  of  your  money,'*  said  Mrs.  Fane, 
sitting  dovru  by  the  bedside. 

**  It  were  about  that  I  made  so  bold  m  to  bask  for  to  see  yon,  mum,'* 
■aid  the  man.  "  I  have  a  boy  at  Dartford,'*  he  vrent  on,  breathing  pain- 
fally,  '•  He  ain't  a  good  boy,  but  I've  wrote  to  him  to  go  to  you,  and  if 
yon  would  please  keep  the  money  for  him  mum — three  pound  siiteen  the 
Reverend  calc'lated  it — with  what  you  sent  for  my  journey  here.  I  had 
better  have  stopped  where  I  was  and  where  the  young  lady  found  me. 
Lord  1  what  a  turn  &ho  giv^  me.  I  know'd  it  was  all  up  when  I  seed  her 
come  in." 

He  was  muttering  on  vacantly,  as  people  do  who  are  very  weak. 
Mrs.  Fane's  kind  heart  ached  for  hia  lonely  woebegone  state.  She  took 
his  hand  in  hers — how  many  sick  hands  had  she  clasped  in  her  healing 
palm — but  poor  Smith  was  beyond  her  help. 

'*  I  see  a  young  fellow  that  died  beside  me  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma," 
said  Smith,  **  and  when  that  young  lady  came  up,  as  you  might  be,  it 
brought  it  all  back  as  it  might  be  now.  He  was  a  gentleman,  they  said ; 
he  weren't  half  a  bad  chap." 

**  \Vho  are  you  speaking  of?  "  said  Mrs.  Fano,  not  quite  following. 

"  They  called  him  George — ^George  Vance,"  said  the  man ;  **  bnt  that 
were  not  his  name  no  more  than  Smith  is  mine." 

**  I  have  hoard  of  a  man  of  that  name  who  was  wounded  at  the  Alma; 
I  did  not  know  that  ho  had  died  there,  "  said  l^Irs.  Fane.  Her  hand 
began  to  tremble  a  little,  but  she  spoke  very  quietly. 

Smith  hesitated  for  a  minute,  then  he  looked  np  into  the  clear  con- 
straining eyes  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  cspecting  his  answer.  "  It  ain't 
DO  odds  to  me  now,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  whether  I  speak  the  tru — uth  or 
not ;  you're  a  lady,  and  will  keep  tho  money  safe  fur  my  poor  lad. 
Capt^  Henley  he  offered  a  matter  o'  twenty  pound  if  we  found  poor 
Vance   alive.     Ho  were   a   free-handed    chap  were  poor  Vance.     We 

know'd  he  would  not  grudge  the  money And  when  the  Roosians 

shot  him,  poor  fellow,  it  wasn't  no  odds  to  him." 

Mrs.  Fane  looking  round  saw  the  chaplain  passing,  and  she  whispered 
to  the  old  attendant  to  bring  him  to  her. 

"  And  so  you  said  that  you  had  found  him  alive,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  Fano,  quickly  guoBsing  at  the  truth, 

"Well,  mum.  you  aiu't  fur  wrong."  said  Smith,  looking  at  his  thin 
brown  fingers.  "  There  was  another  chap  of  our  corps  died  on  the  way  to 
lh«  ships.   It  were  a  long  way  to  carry  them  down  to  the  shore  ;  v;^  ^V^^^^^ 


"here  is  a  poor  fellQW  wlio  wisbes  io  do  da  >  6«j 
aiatuxnent,  and  I  waut  yoa  to  takd  It  down,**  She 
iu  hor  basket.    She  oftim  wroto  the  siok  people's  l^ttors  ibr 

**  What  iu  it,  my  man  ?  "  stud  Uiu  chaplain  ;  but  lu  ho  tj 
chauged.  Hti  gavu  oau  amazed  uuU  fiignificanfc  gh\Jic^  mt  ^ 
biting  his  hp8  and  tiying  to  seom  unmovod,  ho  wrote  m 
ptipor ;  Mrs.  Fane  sugnod  it ;  and  then,  at  her  regoesip  | 
South  fuobly  ^crawlod  hiu  namo.  He  did  it  because  bo  mi 
not  seem  to  caro  much  quo  way  or  unothcf  for  ji  jot 

•*  Joo  can  tall  you  all  about  it,"  he  said-  *'  ..^..^  ;  «44«r 
hifl  diucharge.     I  don't  know  vkhert»  he  lit — Livorpoul^  tn^y  I 

John  Muvgttu  could  *        '  ^ 

whirled  Uke  a  miilf  u8  L-.  .   ^ 

you  have  done  a  good  iQoming'B  work/'  6iucl  tho   chapUii 
away  with  Mra.  Fane.     **  Say  uoihiiig  moro  at  pro8«nt.     ^ 
out  thiti  Jou  who  watf  with  hiiu.     Whatever  vo   do  lot  aa 
koop  this  from  that  wrotchc^d 

Afterwards,  it  turned  out,  :  xiayo   Le«ii  betk 

Morgan  had  dpok«n  openly  at  Ihe  time ;  bat  bis  torrur  of  Bhi 
was  60  groat  that  Le  t'olt  that  if  tfhu  ouly  know  all,  «ho  woald 
Joo,  carry  off  bmith  hinmelt',  uiaUo  him  unsa^  uU  b«i    harl   rn 
in  no  knowing  what  that  woman  may  not  do/^  said  Mt... 
me ;  I  have  not  answered  tho  letter.     Do  you  knuiv 
actually  hxod  ?    I  am  \Qry  glad  that  you  have  got  J 
adder's  DeHt." 

*'  So  am  I/'  Baid  ^lis,  Faoo,  beanuiig  for  an  laata&i  ;    ■ 

ago  taken  DoUy  to  her  hoart  with  a  oontutwd  {eoling    of 

^ * 
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bavo  nu  moaning.  Dolly  feli  as  if  &ho  had  beeu  in  tbo  thick  of  tho  figbt, 
and  como  awuy  wounded.  *'I  muv  us  well  be  bore  as  anywherti  clao,** 
sbo  bud  said  that  luoonlijfbt  cvuiiiug  when  poor  Jomib  bad  eiitretited  ber 
in  vain  to  como  awny  with  biai. 

Dolly  would  not  go  back  to  Heuley;  ebe  hod  her  o^u  reuttons  for 
keeping  away.  But  ncit  moruiut,'i  vUmu  &u  opportuQo  lott«r  caiue  from 
Mrs.  Tunc,  Doily,  wbu  bad  laid  awake  all  uigbt.  wtfut  to  ber  mother, 
who  had  slept  very  comfortably,  aud  aaid.  *'  iklumma,  if  you  can  bpare 
x&e,  I  think  I  will  go  ovur  to  England  ^vitb  the  ESf^oiru  and  Jonah  for  a 
little  time,  uutJ  the  marriugo  is  ovur."  Mrs.  Palmer  wab  delighted. 
"To  YorkHhiro  ?     Yoa,  doarost,  tbo  very  best  thing  you  can  do/' 

"  Not  to  lleulcy,  mamma,"  Dolly  said;  *'  I  should  like,  pleas<;,  to  go 
to  Mre.  Fane's  if  you  do  not  object," 

'*  What  a  child  you  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  *' you  prefer  poking  your- 
self away  io  that  borrid«  dinmal  bo8piLiiI,  when  poor  Jonah  ia  on  his 
kneoa  tu  you  to  go  back  to  Henloy  with  him." 

'*  Perhaps  that  h  the  reusuu  why  I  mui^t  not  go,  mamma,"  said 
DoUy,  smiling.  *'  I  most  not  Lavo  any  explanations  with  Jonah."  Mrs. 
Paluor  waB  seriously  aiign-,  and  i^ottled  horei^lf  down  for  another  nap. 

So  Dolly  CAiiic  tu  Ku^'land  uoo  buuuuur'u  aflornuou,  Oficortud  bv  her 
faithful  kuijjbts.  All  tho  blroetti  wcru  warm  and  welcoming  ;  Ibd  windows 
-wore  opoD,  and  tho  Bhadowa  were  painting  the  pretty  old  towerti  and 
steeples  of  tho  city ;  Bomo  glint  of  an  Italian  eky  had  como  to  visit  cor 
norLbem  world, 

John  Morii^au  met  her  at  tbo  train,  Mrb.  FaLO  biood  on  the  door-6tep  to 
welcome  her,  the  roar  of  the  streets  sounded  homelike  and  hopefu]  once  more. 

As  for  Lady  Henley,  Bba  was  furiously  joalous  when  &he  beard  of  Dolly 
in  London,  and  with  Mre.  Fane.  She  abueed  her  to  ever^'body  for  a 
fortnight.  Jonah  had  comw  home  for  two  days  and  then  returned  to 
town  again.  *'That  is  all  we  get  of  him  after  all  we  have  gone  through,*' 
cried  poor  Lady  Henley ;  "  however,  perhaps  there  is  a  good  reason  fur  it; 
all  one  wanta  ia  to  uee  one's  childruu  happy,"  said  the  little  lady  to  Mr, 
Kedma^'no,  who  wa^  dining  at  tho  Court. 

John  Morgan  lout  no  timo  iu  writing  to  hiu  coufesBor,  Frank  Ruban,  to 
ioH  him  of  tbo  strange  turn  that  eveutB  had  taken.  ^*  I  entreat  you  to  say 
no  word  uf  this  tu  anyoua,  said  Morgan.  I  am  afraid  of  other  influence 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  ibiH  man  that  wo  are  in  search  of,  and  it  is 
moBt  ncicesBary  that  we  t^buuld  neglect  no  procaatiuuy.  Dolly's  intvresta 
have  been  too  carcleBaly  6er\'ud  by  us  all."  Raban  was  rather  iinuoyed  by 
this  sentence  iu  Morgan's  lotler.  What  good  would  it  have  done  to  raiae 
an  oppOHiliou  thai  vtuuld  have  only  paiuod  a  person  who  was  already 
sorely  triud  in  other  wttys  ?  Frank  somewhat  shared  Dolly's  carelessiio&s 
libtmt  money,  ati  we  know.  Perhaps  iu  his  secret  heart  i&  bad  seoD^cd 
to  him  that  it  was  not  for  bim  to  bo  striving  tu  gain  a  fortune  fur  D0II3 — 
a  furliuie  thai  tihu  did  uut  want.     Kow  bu  tiiiddeuly  began  to  blame  him- 
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self  anJ  delerminoil  to  leave  no  stone  untunaotl  £i»  ii 

wanted.     And  yd  ho  was  more  e&lrangod  from  I><^  ,    ^ 

he  hnd  ever  been  in  his  life  before.     He  had  purposrlT  ahfUioedfroB 

comraumcatioQ  with  her.     He  know  she  was  in  Londoo  and  bflkiflfl 

Frank  Kaban  wud  a  man  of  a  carious  doggedii«M  asd  fenli 
natare.  When  be  hud  once  sot  bis  miml  to  a  thing  ho  weoltknHfgjk 
mind.    lie  coald  not  holp  himself  any  more  than  some  people  en  hbli 
eafity  moved  and  dissnndod  from  their  own  inclinations  ;  onlr  htf 
help  listening  to  the  accounts  that  now  ronchcd  lum  of  tiM 
Paris,  ondfeehng  thatanj  faint  pentistcnt  hope  was  now  craved  lr< 

Lady  Henley's  wishes  were  apt  to  coloar  her  impttwaa  of  nM 
they  happened.  According  to  her  TcrsioD,  it  wms  for  Jonah'a  mIcI 
Polly  had  broken  with  Hobcrt.  It  was  to  Jouali  that  Dolly  bU 
hor  real  reason  fur  parting  from  her  cousin.  "  Yon  know  it  yoaisiULSf 
It  was  painful  but  far  better  than  the  altcmativo.*' — **  Mibs  Vuka 
confidcuccs  did  not  extend  ao  f ar  as  yon  imoginG^  my  dearbdji**  ai 
Anley  :  '*  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  heard  nothing  of  I2m)  Mvt* 

Tiudy  Ilcnlcy  was  peremptory.  Sho  was  not  at  liberty  to  ikff 
Bon's  lost  letter,  but  she  had  fuV  authority  for  bor  izifonnalio&.  SI 
not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  at  random.  Timo  would  abo*. 
Henley  looked  obstinate.  The  Squire  seeme^l  annoyed,  Fnakft 
said  nothing ;  he  walked  away  gloomily ;  ho  eamo  lea  and  1m 
court ;  he  looked  very  cross  at  times,  although  tbe  work  be  bad  k 
hand  was  prospering.  Whitewashed  cottages  werni  mnltiplyiag,  a 
field  had  been  laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  village,  Mfldmeri  wm  • 
and  sown  with  turnip-seed.  Frank  was  now  anppofied  to  ba  ib 
enccd  agriculturist,  lie  looked  in  the  Vanner^s  Friend  regularly.  Ti 
used  to  consult  him  upon  a  variety  of  subjecta.  "What  was  to  bi 
about  the  sheep  ?  Pitch  plaster  was  no  good,  should  Ibry  try  E^ 
ointment?  Those  hurdles  must  be  seen  to,  and  what  about  At 
and  the  grinders  down  at  the  mill  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  all  absorbing  interests,  Frank  no  Mootr  M 
Morgan's  letter  with  its  surprising  news  than  he  atart^td  off  at  tf 
concert  measures  with  the  rector,  "Joe**  voa  8tippoa«d  to  be  at  I 
pool,  and  Frank  started  for  Liverpool  and  spent  a  fmitleaa 
up  all  the  discharged  and  invalided  soldiers  for  too  miltts  rovad. 
tboQgbt  he  had  found  some  trace  of  the  man  bo  waa  in  aeareb  oJl 
was  tiresome  work,  even  in  Dorothea's  interest.  John  KTorgaa  witd' 
Jonah  was  in  London,  kind  and  helpful.  Foolish  Frank,  who  ibiflU 
known  bettor  by  this  time,  said  to  himself  that  thoy  could  bavt 
their  business  very  well  without  Jonah's  help.  Frank  did  him  JasiM*» 
wished  him  back  in  Yorkshire.  May  be  be  for^giT^&n.  DiiBdiMa 
jealousy  are  human  fnilinga,  that  bring  many  a  tmobla  In  tbtif 
True  love  should  be  far  beyond  such  pitiful  {u^oeeapatiooa : 
ever  any  man  loved  any  woman  honestly  and  faithl^y,  Frank 
Dorothea :  although  his  fidelity  may  have  shown  wact  of 
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jealotisj  want  of  common  sense.  Dolly  had  TSgnoIy  hoped  that  Baban 
nught  have  written  to  her,  but  the  jealons  thoaght  that  she  might  show 
Jonah  his  letter  had  prevented  him  from  writing.     John  Marplot  wrote 

that  Jonah  was  often  in  S Street.     Why  did  not  the  good  Uector 

add  that  it  was  Mrs.  Fane  who  asked  him  to  come  there  ?  Dolly  was 
rather  provoked  when  Jonah  re -appeared  time  after  time;  one  day  he 
offered  himself  to  join  them  in  a  little  expedition  that  Mrs.  Fane  had 
planned.  Mrs.  Fane  was  pleased  to  welcome  the  Captain  and  the  Hector 
too.  Six  hours  of  country  were  to  set  John  Morgan  up  for  his  Sunday 
services.  Dolly  looked  pale,  some  fresh  air  would  do  her  good,  said  her 
friend.     *'  Do  I  want  to  he  done  good  to  ?*'  said  Dolly,  smiling. 

Dolly  was  standing  out  on  the  balcony,  carefally  holding  her  black  silk 
dress  away  from  the  dusty  iron  bars.  It  was  a  bright  gentle-winded 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  countless  bolls  of  the  district  were  janghng 
together,  and  in  different  notes  calling  their  votaries  to  different  shrines. 
The  high  bell  striking  quick  and  cle-ar,  the  low  bell  with  mebincholy 
cadence,  the  old-fashioned  parish  bell  swinging  on  in  a  sing-song  way  : 
A  little  Catholic  chapel  had  begun  its  chime  an  hoar  before.  From  the 
house  doors  came  Sunday  folks — children  trotting  along,  with  their  best 
bats  and  conscious  little  legs,  mammas  radiant,  maid-servauts  nmning, 
cabs  going  off  laden.  All  this  cheerful  jingle -jangling  filled  Dolly's  heart 
with  a  happy  sadness.  It  was  bo  long  since  she  had  heard  it,  and  it  was 
all  so  dear  and  so  familiar,  as  she  stood  listening  to  it  all,  that  it  was  a 
little  service  in  bur  heart  of  grateful  love  and  thanks — for  love  and  for 
praise ;  for  life  to  utter  her  love  for  the  peace  which  had  come  to  her 
after  her  many  troubles.  She  was  not  more  happy  outwardly  in  circum- 
stance, but  how  much  more  happy  in  herself  none  but  she  herself  could 
tell.  How  it  had  come  about  she  could  scarcely  have  explained  ;  but  so 
it  was.  She  had  ceased  to  struggle ;  the  wild  storm  in  her  heart  had 
hushed  away ;  she  was  now  content  with  the  fate  which  had  seemed  to 
her  00  terrible  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood.  Unloved,  misunderstood,  was 
this  her  fate — she  had  in  some  fashion  risen  above  it — and  she  felt  that 
the  same  peace  and  strength  were  hers.  Peace,  she  knew  not  why  ;  strength 
coming,  she  scarcely  knew  how  or  whence.  It  was  no  small  thing  to 
bo  one  voice  in  the  great  chorus  of  voices,  to  bo  one  aspiration  in  the 
great  breath  of  Ufe,  and  to  know  that  her  own  wishes  and  her  own 
happiness  were  not  the  sum  of  all  her  wants. 


CRAPTER  LV. 

Sss  yo0  NOT  Something  beside  Masonry. 

02i  the  Friday  before  they  were  to  start  on  their  little  expedition,  Mrs. 
Fane  was  busy,  Dolly  had  beau  sitting  alone  for  some  time. 

She  suddenly  called  to  old  Marker,  asked  her  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
como  out  with  her.    Dolly  made  Marker  stop  a  cab  and  they  drove  off\ 


Dolly  lui3  l)oon  (L-eamiDg  of  lier  liome,  unwm3Ibg  tLo  %i 
one  by  odo.  It  may  have  l>e«xi  a  fanej  tUftt  brought  Do 
curious  chaucc. 

Thoy  bad  come  to  the  top  of  the  lane,  aud  l>r»i; 
cab.     Her  eyes  vrere  dim  with  the  past,  that  v^ub 
shroud  betweeu  heruud  the  pre^eut.     Sho  had  no  i 
was  at  hand.     They  svolked  on  ursUv'ii  '   ' 
Miu'kcr  cried  out,  and  then  Dolly  too  l 
had  falleu  ?  what  doeocrating  hand  had  dared  lo  toueli  tistt 
What  was  this  *?      She  had  Bot  dreamt  /A/jt.      The  garda 
with  jessamiDe,  was  lyuig  low,  the  prustraio  ivy  waa  etrnga 
of  bricks  aud  nibbiah,  tracks  of  wbcel-barrowti  raa  &om  t 
cruel  heap,  the  lawn  was  loosed  up»  a  asonnd  of  bricks 
the  drawiog-room  wiodowe  ;  the  windows  vr^re  gone,  blad 
in  their  places,  a  great  gap  rau  down  from  Dolly'a  old  bad 
to  the  oak  room  on  the  t«rrac^,  part  of  the  diumg-room  waa 
black,  charred,  divmautled,  the  old  houBe  stood  ^Lrickou  ^w^l 
fouudatioD.    Dolly's  heait  beat  furioualy  an  she  caught  Mar 
"  What  has  happened  ?  "  she  saidr  *'  it  is  zjot  Bre — it  i 
this  is  too  much.'* 

Poor  Marker  could  not  say  odo  word,  the  two  vronMo  al 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  gurdeu  walk.  THo  aky  m 
shadows  were  purple  among  the  Ihlleu  bricks. 

**  This  is  too  much,"  Dolly  repeated  a  LittU  wildlj,  ^nii 
away  from  Miu-ker  crying  out,  '*  Don't  oooie*  doii*t  como." 
The  workmen  were  gone  :  for  some  rcacon  the  plac«  wa 
there  was  no  one  to  hear  Dolly's  sobs  as  she  impatiently  fled  a 
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Timo  was  so  long,  it  weighed  and  weighed,  and  eeemod  to  be 
g  her.  Shu  hud  triod  to  bo  bruvu>  but  her  cup  wtia  fall,  aud  she  felt 
she  could  bear  no  moxetf  uot  one  hoAvy  hoar  more.  This  great 
on  hor  honrt  Hoemed  to  have  hmiu  giithering  from  a  loDg  way  off,  to 
eea  kLsticg  for  yoors  and  years ;  do  tears  camo  to  easo  this  pain. 
?kar  had  aat  down  un  the  Btoue  ledge  and  was  wiping  hor  grief  iu  hbr 
mdkerchief.  Doljy  was  at  her  old  haunt  by  the  pond,  and  bending  over 
id  looking  into  tho  depth  with  atrange  circling  eyes. 

This  It  ill  -ioemod  to  bt»  weighing  ht-r  down  and  drawing  her 

I  the  rer;  tho  old  poud.    She  longed  to  be  at  rceti  to  go  one 

0p  beyond  the  proaent,  to  be  lying  straight  in  the  morky  grey  waleTi  reat- 
g  aud  at  pouoo.  Who  wanted  her  any  more  ?  Ko  one  now.  lliOBO  who 
lid  lovod  her  best  were  dead  ;  Kubert  had  left  her;  everyone  had  left  her. 
ho  people  outside  in  the  lane  may  hare  seen  her  through  the  gap  in  the 
Kllr  a  dork  ligure  stooping  among  the  purple  shadows  :  she  heard  their 
lioes  calling,  but  she  did  not  heed  them ;  they  were  only  living  voices  : 
leneho  heard  a  eU^p  uyou  the  gravel  close  at  hand,  and  ^ho  started  back, 
looking  lip,  she  huw  it  wiis  Frank  Kaban,  who  CJime  forward.  Dolly 
t  surprised  to  seo  him.  EveiyUung  to-day  was  so  strange,  so 
al,  that  this  sudden  meeting  seemed  but  a  part  of  all  the  rest. 
threw  up  her  luuids  and  sank  down  upon  the  old  bench. 
His  steady  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  "  ^Vhat  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
sail],  frightened  by  the  luoL  In  har  fucts  itud  forgetting  in  his  agita- 
to greet  her  formall;^ . 

'*  What  docs  it  all  muiU'r,  saia  i)oliy,  answering  his  reproachful 
oe,  aud  ttpufiking  in  li  alinll  voice  :  **  1  don't  care  about  anything  any 
0, 1  am  tired  oat,  yes,  very  tired,"  the  girl  repeated.  She  was  wrought 
and  speaking  to  herself  as  unch  us  to  him,  crying  out,  not  to  be  heard, 
tit  becaase  this  heavy  M'eight  was  upon  her,  and  she  was  struggling  to  be 
Li  of  it  and  reckless — she  must  speak  to  him,  to  anybody,  to  tho  shivor- 
Ig  bashes,  to  the  summer  dust  imd  sUeacC;,  as  she  hsd  spoken  to  the 
pgnant  Witter  of  the  pond,  bhe  was  iu  a  state  which  is  not  a  common 
ke,  iu  which  pain  plays  the  port  of  grout  joy  and  excitement  unloosens 
tungae,  forces  men  and  women  into  momentary  sincerity  and  direot- 
rrios  all  before  it ;  hvr  long  self-control  had  broken  down,  she  waa 
end  of  her  powor« — she  was  only  thinking  ot  her  own  grief  aud  not 
him  just  then.  As  ahe  turned  her  pale  stone-out  face  away  and  looked 
tho  low  laurel  hushes,  Frank  Itabau  felt  u  pang  of  pity  for  her  of 
Dorothea  had  uo  conception.  Ho  camo  up  to  the  bench. 
>on't  lose  courago,"  he  said — **  not  yet,  yon  have  been  so  good  all 


10. 


>wa8  not  so  much  what  ho  said  which  touched  her,  as  the  way  in 

ho  suid  it.     li  rribly  she  had  been  suHering, 

.in  tone  even  uji.  uf  pain  repeated.     His  kind- 

iddenly  overcame  her,  and  touched  her,  she  hid  her  &ce  in  her  hands 

it  out  ciyiog,  aud  the  tears  eased  and  softened  her  strained  nerves. 
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"  It  waa  coming  horo  that  broaglit  It  All  bock,"  the  f»i;  "■ 
finding •"    Hor  voice  failed. 

"IamvoryBorry,"heBaid.  "HowcanlforgiTO mjrB«l£  Ita«5arF — ' 
Ho  tamed  quito  pale,  stopped  abrnptly^  and  walked  ftwaj  lor  ifcv^ii 
When  he  came  bock  ho  spoko  almost  in  his  ustud  Toioo,  to^fhsii 
there  began  to  tell  Dolly  all  tliat  had  happened,  of  tlui  mriooi  iam^ 
Vihich  Mrs.  Fane  had  made,  of  Smith's  confosnoo.  and  of  ill  tU it 
roWcdj  that  Bhe  was  now  the  one  person  intdrested  in  tha  prop(itr,fti| 
Aboda  Parnell  had  no  single  right  to  Lady  Sarah's  tnhmtjflne.  Htai 
her  very  corofnlly,  sparing  her  in  every  way,  tbinkijig  at  UMvnrtntd 
woold  bo  simplest  and  least  likely  to  give  pain.  | 

*<  We  ought  to  haye  told  yon  before/'  ho  rop^Aied.  "Wf  a^tft 
spare  yon  until  all  the  facts  were  clearly  asoert«in«d,  Webarvwiiti 
fatal  mistake^  and  now  I  am  only  adding  to  year  p«in.'* 

Bat  the  tears  with  which  Dolly  listened  to  him  vera  not  littv- 
voice  was  so  kind,  his  words  so  manly  and  simple.  He  did  aol dinte 
truth  08  some  people  sometimes  do  when  they  speak  of  tKmcw^  )ah 
faced  the  worst  with  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  a  tnsax  whoWM 
it  all  very  near.     *'  Please  don't  blamo  ^'ourself/*  she  said. 

If  there  are  certain  states  of  mind  in  which  facts  »e«xn  oxaggmlat^l 
ereiy  feeling  is  ovor-wronght,  it  is  at  those  very  tiine«  thai  tMcvpIt  m\ 
ready  to  accept  the  blessings  of  consolation.     *■  Peaoo,  be  sttUv**  wft^l 
Divine  Voice,  speaking  to  the  tossing  waves.     And  Totces  eooie, 
in  human  tones  to  many  a  poor  tempest  tossed   8oal.     It  nay 
friend  who  speaks,  only  a  lover  perhaps,  or  a  broibetr  or  ^sUvV^ 
Lore,  friendship,  brotherhood  give  a  meaning  to  Iba  wwdi.    Oa^Mj 
day  Dolly  had  thought  that  all  was  over,  and  already  the  miraeU 
ing,  the  storm  was  passing  from  her  heart. 

It  all  seemed  as  a  dream  in  the  night,  when  she  ibongbt  H  owri 
wards.  She  had  not  seen  Frank  again,  bat  to  haro  seen  faioi  o^ 
made  all  the  difforonco  to  her. 


CHAPTER  LVX. 

Tab  Pi*ay  is  Played,  thk  Cuutaiw  Dropa. 

CoLONET.  Fanr  was  not  a  rich  man,  bnt  he  had  a  hoiM«  which  M 
hifl  father's  before  him,  and  to  which  ho  retoroed  dow  and 
intervals  of  sorvico.  It  stood  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  aod  an 
and  ivy.  He  looked  forward  to  ending  his  work  tbmto  soi 
resting  for  a  3'ear  or  two.  In  the  moanwbilo  the  old  bona*  w 
in  snmmer,  and  ^rra.  Fane  looked  after  the  repaint  and 
tioQS.  She  sometimes  spent  a  few  hours  amoDj(  the  s«dMs 
chestnut  trees.  She  loved  the  old  t>We — aa  who  dat<n  Dot  iaf9  4 
hits  over  been  there — aud  discovered  this  eleepiikg  bower,  wb4£f«  «m 
dream  of  ohiralry,  of  (airy  land,  or  of  peace  on  earth,  or  that  m 
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son  shine,  or  a  river  washing  betwoea  heavy  hanks ;  or  tnm  ouo'b  hack 
to  tho  Htroam  and  seo  a  pastnro-country  sliding  away  towardn  tho  hiUs, 
through  shade  and  fragrant  hours,  with  songs  from  the  bedgea  and 
mellow  GchucB  from  the  dletont  farms. 

Tho  little  party  came  down,  not  unprepared  to  be  happy.  Mrs.  Fano, 
who  never  wasted  an  opportunity,  had  also  brought  a  little  girl  from  hor 
orphanngo,  who  was  to  remain  fur  a  time  with  tho  hoasekoeper  at  Queens- 
mcdo — thai  was  the  name  of  the  old  house.  The  child  was  n  bright 
Uttle  treature,  with  merry  soft  eyes  flashinf;  in  wild  excitement,  and  tho 
kind  lady  was  somewhat  divided  between  her  interest  in  some  news  that 
John  Morgan  was  giving  her  and  her  anxiety  lest  little  Charlotte,  her 
god-daughter,  should  jamp  oat  of  window. 

"  We  have  to  thank  the  Captain  hero,"  said  John  Morgan,  *'  for 
finding  the  man  we  were  in  search  of;  his  evidence  folly  bears  out 
poor  Smith's  dying  declaration.  I  have  sent  to  Tapeall,"  said  John, 
shaking  his  hoad.  "I  find  that,  after  all  my  prccautioiss,  Bhoda  got  n 
hint  from  him  last  week.  Uowcvcr,  it  is  all  right— thanks  to  the 
Captain ;  as  right  as  anything  bo  unfortunately  managed  can  over  be." 

**  I  don't  deserve  any  thanks,"  said  Jonah.  '*  Poor  Carter  found  mo 
out.     He  wanted  to  borrow  10«.'* 

"  'UTien  did  all  this  happen  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Fane. 

*'  Only  yesterday,"  answered  the  Uector.  "  I  telegraphed  to  Raban, 
poor  fellow,  he  had  gone  oU'  to  Shocburyncss  on  »ume  false  scunt ;  I 
left  word  at  homo  in  case  ho  should  call." 

Dolly  stooped  down  and  hold  up  little  Chorlotto  to  soo  the  pretty 
golden  fields  fiy  past,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  lambs  frisking. 

•*  Are  they  gold  llowera  ?  "  said  tho  little  girl.  *•  Is  that  where  ladies 
gcta  their  money  ?     Is  you  going  to  be  very  rich  ?  " 

Dolly  did  not  answer;  sbo  had  scarcely  heard  what  they  all  were 
saying,  bo  many  voices  were  speaking  to  hor,  as  she  watched  the  flying 
fields  and  frisking  lambs.  Was  it  all  to  be  hers  ?  the  old  house  was 
gone — and  this  was  what  she  most  dwelt  upon — money  was  but  little  in 
comparison  to  tho  desolate  homo.  Could  she  ever  forgive  Rhoda  this 
cruel  blow  ?  Ah  !  she  might  have  had  it  all,  if  she  had  but  spared  the 
dear  home.  A  letter  had  come  from  Robert  only  that  morning,  and  all 
this  time  Dolly  was  carrying  it  unopened  in  her  pocket,  failing  courage  to 
break  tho  seal  and  open  up  the  past. 

Shadows  and  foreboding  clondR  wore  fur  away  from  that  tranquil 
TftUey,  from  the  shady  chestnut  tree  beneath  which  Dolly  is  sitting,  resting 
and  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light. 

When  the  banquet  is  over  they  got  up  from  their  feast  and  stroll 
down  to  the  rivc{  side,  Ihroogb  the  silent  village  into  tho  o.^rgrown 
meadow,  where  green  wavijig  thingti  are  throwing  their  shadows,  where 
an  old  half-ruined  nunnery  HUudn  fronting  the  sun,  and  the  silver  river 
beyond  the  fields. 

There  were  nuns  at  Qnoensmede  once :  one  might  fancy  a  Ouiuevere 
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ending  her  sad  Life  there  in  tranqail  penitence ;  a  knight  oo  his  he 
by  the  river  ;  a  horse  browsing  in  the  meadow.  The  old  baildiL£  s 
stands  among  wild  flowers  and  hay,  -within  sight  of  the  riTer  be::: ; : 
deserted  garden  is  nnfenced  and  the  roses  straggling  in  the  fi 
mingle  their  petals  with  the  clover  and  poppies  that  spring  lotiriirL 
The  stable  is  a  gabled  building  with  slender  lancet  windows,  wji,  if 
doors  swinging  on  the  latch.  The  nuns  have  passed  out  one  byoir^ 
the  Lady  House,  so  they  call  it  still.  Dolly  peeped  in  at  the  disLiu 
walls  and  pictured  their  former  occupants  to  herself — woiLen  ^ 
and  praying  with  polo  sweet  faces  ra^ant  in  the  sweet  zrauooibj 
the  old  place,  and  yet  their  life  seemed  thin  and  sad  somehow.  It  i 
here  that  she  found  courage  at  last  to  read  Robert's  letter  as  shea 
in  the  door- way.     She  pulled  it  out  and  broke  the  seal. 

**  My  Dear  Dorothea, — 

"  I^ot withstanding  all  that  has  happened,  I  still  feeltb&£i;i> 
common  tie  of  friendship  and  interest  which  most  always  bind  ns  ioQct 
and  that  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  myself  should  inform  you  of  a  dd 
mination  Avhich  will,  as  I  trust,  eventually  contribnte  to  everyboJj'aluf 
ness.  After  what  you  said  to  me  it  will,  I  know,  be  no  surprise  to  ;« 
have  heard  that  I  have  proposed  to  Rhoda,  and  been  accepted  by  her;  i: 
am  anxious  to  spare  your  learning  from  anybody  but  myself  the  fict,l 
we  have  determined  to  put  on  our  marriage,  and  that  this  lttt«ir 
reach  you  on  our  wedding  day. 

'*  Your  friend  llhoda  has  entirely  thrown  herself  upon  my  guida: 
and  under  the  circumbtances  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  me  to  argc 
longer  delay.  My  affairs  require  my  presence  in  England  ;  h«Tt  jlt:^  i 
the  most  careful  management.  I  am  not  satisfied  v.-ith  the  mam*: 
which  certain  investments  have  been  disposed  of — notwithsttmdiug  sea 
perhaps  nui  imnatuial  reluctance  ou  her  part.  I  propose  reiu.TilL: 
Church  House  immediately  after  our  wedding,  where,  lot  uie  tell  voa, 
dear  Bora,  you  will  ever  find  a  heaity  welcome,  and  a  Lyme  if  neea 
although  1  iiai  anxious  to  forgut  the  past,  particularly  under  LuV  p« 
circumtitanccs.  I  cannot  but  recall  once  m^'ie  to  you  ho.v  dlffcrc 
events  might  have  turned  out.  I  have  never  had  uu  oppjrtuuilv  U 
plaining  that  to  you,  but  I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  beUcve  tb 
was  not  your  chauge  of  fortune  which  affected  my  decision  to  abid 
your  determination.  I  have  been  most  anadous  to  assure  vuu  of 
It  was  your  Avant  of  trust  which  first  made  me  feel  how  dissimilar  we 
in  many  ways,  how  little,  chance  there  was  in  my  being  able  to  ipfln 
you  as  a  husband.  Forgive  mo  for  saying  that  you  dad  not  unden 
my  motives,  nor  do  entile  justice  to  the  feelings  which  made  mo  eudei 
to  persuade  you  for  your  own  advautago  as  well  as  mine.  If  yoa 
come  to  India  when  I  wished  it  much  anxiety  to  yourself  and  much  m 
would  have  been  spared  you.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  what  a 
or  might  not  have  been,  only  this  fact  remains,  and  do  not  foiggt  jL 
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^om,  that  yoa  will  never  bavo  n  luoro  siscixro  fnend  nor  one  more  ready  to 
inBo  Aud  ussiBt  you  id  uuy  ditticalty  than 

"  Your  afli*ctiouutu  cousin, 

"  R.  Hkntpy. 

Khoda   (did    she   know    I    was    writing)    would   unito    lu    nnxi 
bionato  lovo.    J  find  her  stfcicty  more  iind  mure  cuugeiiiiU  imd  dolight- 
tome." 


'*  Wlial  are  jon  roodlug,  Dolly  ?"  said  Jonah,  cuoiiug  ap*     ''looght 
oovr  Lhut  coutouudcd  blue  pupi^r.     Hjls  Ihut  t'clluw  tliu  impudtince  to 
vnto  to  you  1* "     Xiicn  he  aeked  more  shyly,  "  May  I  boo  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Ko,  dear  Jonah,'*  Dolly  said,  folding  it  np.  **  It  is  a  kind  letter, 
written  kindly," 

Thuu  tiho  looked  hard  at  tiim  and  blushed  a  littlo.  "  This  is  his  wod- 
di&g  t^y/*  t^bo  said ;  **  that  is  why  ho  WTote  to  me." 

Dolly  would  not  show  her  letter  tu  any-one,  except  to  Mrs.  Fane.  She 
£elt  that  it  would  bu  commuutud  on ;  she  was  grateful  to  Itobcrt  for  writing 
it;  iiud  yot  the  luUcr  mudc  her  iifihumud  now  that  she  began  to  seu  Uloi 
not  as  he  was,  but  to  judge  Irum  uuulhcr  tttaudaid,  and  to  look  ul  hiiu  with 
other  people's  eyes.  In  after  days  sho  scarcely  ever  spoke  of  him  even  to 
ii0r  nearest  aud  deare^it.  To-day  she  men^ly  repeated  the  news.  No  one 
made  any  comment  in  her  heariu*;.  Thoy  were  aniioud  attirBt,  hat  Dolly's 
(meo  was  ^creuo,  and  thoy  could  seo  that  she  was  not  unhappy. 

Onu  thiug  Alra.  Funo  could  uudenstand.  lUtben  uvidenUy  know 
nothing  of  the  destruction  of  ChuTL-h  Ilotuo. 

•*  I  am  gladlt<  '  -io  with  it,"  tfaid  OoUy,  with  a  sigh. 

'*  Will  )ou  euu.  ^lo  Chjululio,  ruumug  up  and  taking 

Dolly's  band.  Miss  Vanborough  was  not  sony  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
Kobcrl'b  prospoots  to  others,  and  she  walked  away,  with  the  little  girl 
still  holding  by  her  baud,  and  went  and  »toud  fur  a  miuutu  ou  the  bridge, 
looking  dowii  at  tho  livor  aiid  the  bar  byj  it  slid  under  hor  feet 

with  ltd  cargo  of  felled  wood,  and  itb  i  silent  human  eargo^  and 

iben  it  went  floating  away  between  the  fiuzomer  banks. 

The  wat'        '  lod  aud  wavered.     Tall  wa\ii  i  were  also 

floating  and  ..  j^ou  the  banks,  crimson  pup|..  ...-^  here  and 

there,  golden  iiis  hanging  theii*  heads  by  the  river.  Little  Charlotte  pre- 
sently ran  nway,  and,  half  sank  in  the  grasses,  &too<l  struggling  with  a 
daisy.  A  suuBhiny  uulu  camo  leading  a  horso  tram  tho  sleepy  old  baru 
that  fitu  ^  ::e.     Its  old  bricks  were  hung  with  gretu 

Toils,  ai;  ^    ^  ^      .L'u  nats  of  lichen  and  of  moss. 

Dolly  tttopped — was  it  a  burst  of  muAie  ?  It  was  a  sweet  overpowering 
rush  of  hono^sucklo  scent  coming  &om  tho  deserted  garden.  In  this 
paMoral  hindiicnpo  there  waa  nu  uound  !i<ii'!t'r  than  the  lap  of  tho  water, 
or  the  fiowLUg  gurgle  of  the  pigeoui:;  from  one  to  another  moss- 

grovm  ledge.     Chance  lights  stole _.  sedge  to  the  grassy  banks, 
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"iKin  I  yon  Bw  iiu  on  uu  mia^  i 

Frank  walked  on  a  few  stops,     lie  saw  her  irt4Uiding 
high  above  the  torrent.    Then  ho  saw  her    como  slowtj  i 
by  her  little  companion,     .     ,     - 

They  were  walking  slowly  away  £roin  the  field  and  the  d 
Ab  they  all  straggled  slowly  homewards  with  shadows  at  tb« 
ivy  battreasos  of  the  walls  were  beginning  to  shine  iriUi  na 
deeper  and  crisper  hnea  in  the  pore  illumination  aU  a 
thought  of  Hadyn's  andante  again,  only  hero  it  was  ligb 
mnsic  out  of  all  tbefto  instrnments ;  silences,  perfamcs,  nod 
&om  the  bewildering,  sweet  old  place,  overflown  with  bin 
and  falling  into  hollows. 

Frank  walked  silently  beside  DoUy.  He  had  «ome  prq 
pathise  :  full  of  concern  for  her,  and  she  did  not  scorn  to  w: 
to  care  for  it  any  more.  That  day  by  the  pond,  irh^n  she  had 
him  in  her  grief,  ho  had  felt  nearer  to  her  than  now,  when  in  I 
said  no  word  of  all  that  ho  knew  she  must  be  feeling.  Could 
Bid  she  show  this  indifferent  face  to  the  world,  was  she  dvi« 
one  shonld  gness  at  the  secret  Btroin  ?  Was  she  treating  h 
come  acquaintance  ?  It  was  very  proper,  no  dnnbt,  and 
bat  ho  was  disappointed.  He  conld  not  nnderntand  it, 
nnhappy,  and  yet  as  ho  looked  at  bor  face  ho  saw  bo  eflbt 
peace  shining  from  it.  She  had  stopped  befurfl  a  garland  i 
was  drooping  with  beautiful  leaves,  makiog  a  gadand  of  i 
the  bricks.     She  pointed  it  out  to  him, 

*'It  is  very  pretty/*  said  Itaban,  *'  but  I  am  in  ne 
mood ;  '*  and  ho  looked  back  at  Jonah,  who  canio  up  ji 
bt>gaa  admiring.    Why  waa  Jonah  alwaya  «i4h  kwt  g     Wltf 
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fcow  it  did  not  trouLle  litjr ;  she  saw  that  Frank  was  Bilent  and  gloomy, 
but  with  her  inatiuct  for  idealising  those  sho  loved,  she  supposed  there 
WAS  some  good  reason  for  it,  and  she  felt  that  she  might  perhaps  even 
try  to  find  ont  \N'bat  was  amiss  ;  it  was  no  longer  wrong  to  take  an  interest 
in  all  that  alfc-cted  him — even  Dolly's  conscience  allowed  this — ondy 
when  the  others  walked  on,  in  her  sweet  voic43  she  asked  "  if  anything 
was  wrong,"  and  as  she  spoko  her  groy  eyes  opened  kindly.  Dolly 
loved  to  take  care  of  the  people  she  loved.  There  was  a  motherly  instinct 
io  all  her  aflcction. 

*'  My  only  concern  is  for  yon,  and  for  the  news  that  Jonah  Henley  has 
told  me,"  said  Frank,  •*  but  you  did  not  tell  me  yoorself,  so  I  did  not  like 
to  speak  of  it  to  yon." 

Dolly  sighed— then  looked  up  again.  "I  do  not  know  how  to  talk  of 
it  all,"  she  said,  •'  and  that  is  why  I  said  nothing.'* 

"You  are  right!"  Frank  answered,  "when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it,  there  ore  no  words  in  commoD  language  to " 

*'Plea8e  don't,"  saidDolIy,  pained ;  then  she  added,  "  I  have  been  so 
nnhappy,  that  I  must  not  ever  pretend  to  feci  what  I  am  not  feeling. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  alrango  I  am  happy,  not  unhappy,  to-day.  You 
are  all  so  kind  ;  everything  is  so  kind.  I  hope  they  too  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  happiness  in  their  lives.  Is  not  Jonah  calling  us?"  Jonah 
was  waiting  for  them  at  the  gate  of  the  house,  and  waving  a  long, 
shaduwy  arm,  that  seemed  to  reach  across  the  road. 

"Happiness,'*  said  Frank,  liiiguriog,  and  bitter  slill,  and  looking  ronnd. 
"  This  IB  the  sort  of  thing  people  moan,  I  sopposo  ;  green  pastures  and 
fiitiU  watcra,  and  if  one  can  bo  satisfied  with  gross,  so  much  the  better 
for  oneself;  one  may  enjoy  all  the  things  one  didn't  particularly  want — 
and  watch   another  man  win  the  prize  ;    another  perhaps  who  doesn't 

even "     Frank  stopped  short — what  was  ho  saying?    he  might  be 

giving  pain,  and  he  hated  himself  and  his  ill  humour,  jarring  and  jangling 
in  the  peaceful  serenity. 

But  Dolly  finished  the  sentence  calmly  enough.  "  Who  doesn't  care 
for  it;  porhaps  the  prize  isn't  worth  having,"  she  said  very  slowly.  She 
did  not  think  of  herself  until  she  had  spoken;  then  suddenly  her  heart 
began  to  boat,  and  she  blushed  crimson  ;  for  her  eyes  met  his,  and  his 
looks  spoke  plainly  enough — so  plainly,  that  Dolly's  grey  orbs  fell  be- 
neath thut  fixed  dreamy  gaze.  It  scorned  1io  look  throngh  her  heart. 
Could  be  read  all  that  she  was  thinking  ?  Ah  1  he  might  read  her  heart, 
for  she  waa  only  thinking  as  she  stood  there  of  all  her  friend's  long  fideUty 
and  ateady  friendship.  What  had  she  ever  done  to  deserve  0,  all.  And 
her  heart  seemed  to  answer  her  thought  with  a  strange  silent  response. 
Now  ahe  might  own  to  herself  tlio  blessing  of  his  nnfailing  friendship ;  it 
was  no  longer  a  wrong  to  any  human  being.  Even  If  she  were  never 
anything  morr  to  him,  abo  might  openly  and  gratefully  accept  his  help 
and  hin  iutvrLst;  acknowledge  Uic  Mcsaxng,  the  new  life  it  had  brought 
her.     8ho  hud  fttmgglpi]  m  long  to  keop  the  feeling  bidden  away,  it  was 
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an  nnspealcnltlo  relief  to  hare  nnfl  '  frvm  krmtfvl 

from  others — nothing  more.     She   .  T.ir^lWa 

she  vftB  not  lutliomod.     Wlitt  a  jonmov  f' 

fliood   I^T  Ihf 

conntrifts  nhr  '... 

lore  now  In  httppit.uss  u*  well  as  :ti  Borrow  ? 

Ing    in    this    |2:itM«a    LoUow,   with   O--    •"  • 

in  all  the  VrtrM  ?     Ko  n^hrr  Irnman  I 

oM  "^liatlr  nll'v 

eroplv  bom,  i  .  „    ■-'- 

sUfincd.    81ie  did  not  moim  ta  9prrik,  bn* 

henT(\  hex  Recrpt  tlionqLt  at  last,     **V    '  " 

"  Oh !  Frank,  ilim't  ron  know  ?"    T>id 

Ho  conlii  pcaroely  iA\,  rmlj  witli  n 

in  his  heart  ho  knotr  that  fbo  wan 

come  together,  that  one  momect 

lighto  np  a  wholo  night's  wild  ehaoK,  acd  r^veiUd   iUe  wwtB 

(hiwnin^;  world. 

Jonah,  who  had  f^ono  oo  with  iim^  to  Ihc    i 

ttiom  apftin,  hut  the-   "- '  --'    -  .   .      .    - 

where  ^trs.  Fan*^  «' 
''Here, let  idp 

lea-capB."     LitUo  i ... 

iVom  one  chair  to  nnothfir.    Sliu  finoDr  let  it  dr 

whon  it  broko,  If  Iho  gnod-n' 

given  her  the  ink  to  hold.     T: 

and  dried  hprtc.TR.     "So]]  1  old  it  T3p  T«ry  hi{(b?",«h«  r*^ 

you  draw  a  ziant  ?  I  ^an,  wiss  yoar  pen." 

It  took  thorn  Qoarlr  an  hour  to  ^  Ihrnof^h  tbfirr  N«V,  %T^3  Vr^j 

timn  the  l^a  was  re 

steamiug,   and  Joii;  ^: 

their  jonmoy  homo.    Frank  went  with  tbom.  fts>. 

DoUy  told  hor  friend  hor  irtory,  and  tbo  two  mt  t.-viiui^^  uiiUi  lata  itUi 

Btarlight. 

Two  days  aflerwardR  an  aiinonncetaftnt 
tho  world  Icamt  that  Ttohi>rt  Henley  and  >] 
married  at  the  Britiah  Emhassy  at  Parlfl  hy  ■ : 
of  Oronoco.     ""  '  news   wr 

Raban.     Pcbhi  -xnn  very  ^ 

tion  waa  boundless  at  first,  but  wnw  happilv  dhrortet]  hr  ihn 

favoaritodaiiKhtor  >''■'-  ■■*  '    ■*'-    ' 

James  Uraud's  i 
camo  annonnr!' 
wedding.     It  v,. 

John  AtorgfLtt'a  voieo  fiaOed  as  ho  road  tho  op  -o4id 

at  the  bent  beads  of  the  two  who  Und  met  ai  iok:  hauU'i&.bcBd. 


•enr<»  by  fb» 
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perfect  lore  and  pooeo,"  he  Baid ;  aad,  as  bo  said  it,  ho  fell  ibat  ibo  words 
were  no  rain  prarowt. 

Hg  bad  no  fear  for  thorn,  nor  h*d  thoy  foar  for  each  other.  Some  ono 
atandinf;  in  Uic  drizzlo  of  tbo  street  outside  saw  them  drive  off  with  calm 
ftod  happy  faces.  It  vmq  Robert  Henley,  who  was  passing  throagb  Lon- 
don with  bis  wife.  rMIippa,  who  Biiw  him,  kissnd  her  hand  and 
'wooJd  bavt>  stopped  him,  but  he  walked  on  wltboat  looking  back. 
Ho  had  boon  to  ^Ir.  TapealTB  that  morutu^s  uilor  a  paiufnl  expUnation 
with  Rhoda.  Hhoda,  who  waa  moodily  sitting  at  tbo  window  of  her 
rooni  in  the  noiny  hottl,  and  going  over  the  wretched  dt'.alls  of  that 
xnorninfi's  talk-  Tt  was  tmo  that  she  had  sold  Cbnrch  Hoitse, 
Wmp^'^d  by  '  -'b  libernl  offer,  and  wanting  monty  to  clear  Ibe 

many  txira-  _  ■  _!  ber  Paris  life  ;  it  was  true  that  she  had  con- 
ovalcd  th«  Uwjei'a  letter  irom  Robert  in  which  sbo  learnt  thai  her  title 
♦o  Ibn  :  *      ■    to  be  dl!«put«d.     She  had  hurried  on  their 

wcddiu-.  rize  for  which  her  foolish  ponl  bad  longed  ;  it 

wns  not  iovo  vo  nancb  afl  Tbe  pride  cf  life  and  of  gratified  vanity.  These 
Ihin'^?  bnd  tlT/^M  her,  for  IbpKO  tbicjra  IbU  fooliah  little  creature  bod 
sacrinccd  ]  :  ;  1.  Polly  micM  have  beeti  happy  In  time  even  married  to 
R.'  ■  '     Wonid  her  French  kid 

gin  ;       m  ber  lonely  bonrs  ;  would 

her  smart  boi.i  •  -s  croirn  her  homo  with  peace  and  the  content  of  a  loving 
spirit?    Sli    '      '  '  '   *    "  d  oat  gomotb'ng  of  the  truth, and  to 

come  to  Pt'  -i  her  sorest  need.     This  was  long 

after  vrheu  T)oliy  had  long  been  ii  'msrick,  when  ber  children  were 

plajinj^  rniL'l  about  her,  and  tl .0  of  her  later  life  bad  wanned 

and  brightened  the  sndnei^s  of  her  youvb.  What  more  ehall  I  F:ay  of  my 
heroine.  Tlmt  sweet  imd  generous  soul,  ripening  by  der^ocR,  slow  and 
cre4iuloufl.  not  rmhilterGd  by  the  prtlty  pains  of  life,  faithful  and  tender 
and  vibrating  to  many  lonen,  is  no  Tmcommon  tvpe.  Her  name  is  one 
that  I  gave  her  long  ago,  but  ber  real  names  are  many,  and  are  tho^e  of 
the  fricndB  whom  we  love. 

Church  Honse  was  never  n'bailt.  At  Dolly's  wish  a  row  of  model 
lodgings.  witJi  iron  balconie?,  patent  boilers,  ventilators,  and  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry  on  every  iloor,  have  been  erected  on  the  Bite  of  the 
plncu  v\  "  ]y  Sarah  lived,  and  so  the  kind  woman's  dreams  and 
helpful  r  I  live  como  true, 

**  Wo  conld  not  put  baek  the  old  honse."  said  Dolly,  **  and  we  thonght 
ibis  wnuld  be  the  next  best  thing  to  do/*  Tbo  rooms  are  let  at  a  some- 
what cheaper  rate  than  tbo  crowded  lodging-honses  round  about.  People, 
as  a  n  1  are  fond  of  stuffing 

up  Ibv  satisfied. 

Dolly  did  not  roceivn  many  welding  presentu*  Some  time  after  her 
nvi    *         "^'V    '  !  TirtWy   a   diamond  eross ;    it    was  that  one  that 

Fr  .  u  ber  many  years  before.     She  was  abroad  at  tbe 

time,  and  for  many  years  neither  Rboda   nor  D0U7  lEvet  ?h^ux..     ^t^. 
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Palmer  nscd  to  writo  bcmo  ftcoouBts  of  lUipdu  »  i/vjiuw  ui^  i.*u< 
Emit,  iLud  other  waUriog  places  where  she  used  to  Bpexid  bcr  fanfl 

The   Adiuiml,  who   was  etUl    abroad,  xD»de    it  u  cufMeal  pai 
Fhllippa  dticlared,  that  she  shoalU  Bpeuil  her  summers  ODtk«CoitbA 

Odo  day  Mrs.  Raban  was  tnmiog  oot  some  papen  in  a  dnwaj 
hasband  s  wntiu>;  tablo  when  eho  came  upon  a  packet  thai  f\» 
must  belong  to  herself.     They  were  written  in  a  fanuliaj-  wnfiiq|l 
knew  at  once,  for  it  was  Henley's.     Tboy  wore  not  ftddrened 
could  not  at  first  imagine  how  these  letters  had  como  then,  Mr 
had  received  them.     Ab  she  looked  she  \ras   still  mom  b^riUcnL 
■were  leltera  not  unlike  some  that  she  had  received,  n:  '  bJ  ( 

passed  from  her  mind  ;  preeeully  tarnjug  over  a  pa^  :  d:*.\  t^' 

name  ou  the  address  but  that  of  Emiua  Peufold,  nud  a  arti- 
best  (or  jour  welikre  that  wo  should  not  mcot  agkun/*  irrote  USZ^. 
am  not  a  marrjiug  man  myBclf,  circumstances  render  it  inipoaibfe 
yuu  be  as  happy  in  your  new  life.     You  will  hikxe  ui  exedkiit 
and  ono  who  .  .  .  ." 

•'  What  have  you  got  there  ?  '*  said  Frank,  who  had  eomt  ik. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  don't  nsk  me,"  said  Dcdiy,  hastily  going  to  lb  Wj 
that  was  boming  in  the  grate  and  flinging  the  packet  into  tfcr  h 
thc-u  she  ran  up  to  him,  and  clung  hold  of  bis  arm  for  a  mioult.  ^1 
could  not  epeak.  Frank luoked  at  the bunLing  packet — at  tlte  opm4t 
— and  then  he  understood  it  all.  **I  thouj>ht  I  hml  burnt  iboMUidl 
ago,**  he  said  ;  and  stooping  ho  took  his  wife's  hand  in  hia  aod  kbffil 


As  I  write  the  scow  lies  thick  upon  tho  ground  outstdf,  i|A  A^l 
branches   of    the  trees,  upon  the  Iu\mis.      Here,    x  ■  «  fin  ^j 

brightly  in  its  iron  cage;  the  children  cluster  rouii  hiirbrSi 

chimney  comer,  where  the  mother  sits  reading  their  t>eIorcd  Uirf\ 
The  hearth  was  empty  once — the  home  was  desoLsto  ;  bat  tit&«  ate  i 
day  by  day,  we  see  the  phoenix  of  home  and  of  loro  fipritiglac  ta 
dead  ashes ;  hopes  are  fulfilled  that  seemed  too  awoet  to  diMI 
love  kindles  and  worms  chilled  hearts  to  life.  Take  coiincf, 
happy  to  those  in  sorrow  and  trouble ;  arc  thero  oot  tnanv  mi 
hero ;    scasoos    in    their    course ;     harvests     in     tl  ,.ob, 

be  to  the  merciful  ordinance  that  mtitos  out  sorruw  .  .  .  c   "M' 

lug  fuid  fui^ment,  and  rest  afier  the  sturm. 

Take  courage  suy  the  happy — the  message  of  the  Korrowfut  \$ 
to  ttuderataud.  The  echoes  como  from  afar,  and  rtach  b«TnDil  « 
As  the  cry  passeB  beyond  us  into  the  n       '  d^^i 

perhaps,  the  voice  iu  life  that  rcachos  I  ■ .  _._^  of 

to  comci  not  of  peaceful  home  hearths  do  Uicy  apeak  ia  tbair 
Their  tires  are  out,  their  hcnrths  arc  in  aphcSj  bnt  aco,  it  WMfibtf 
that  extiuguishcd  thu  flioue. 
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fiOMKDODY  once  said,  and  probably  thought  himself  uncommonlj  clever 
for  sa^nng  it,  that  broken  boltlos — empty  soda-wator  bottles  ie  a  popular, 
but  1  do  not  know  if  a  correct,  version — will  one  day  bo  the  only  abiding 
memorial  of  British  role  in  India.  Like  most  of  these  extremely  smart 
epigrams,  the  remark  combined  a  small  amount  of  superficial  truth  with  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  real  misstatement.  But  when  the  long-predicted 
day  arrives  fur  the  Osmaulee  to  strike  the  tent  he  has  for  so  many 
eentories  pitehed  over  some  of  the  ver>'  fairest  portions  of  God's  earth*  I 
wonder  what  except  broken  bottles  will  remain  behind  to  denote  the  spot 
of  his  protracted  encampment.  Not  literal  but  metaphorical  bottles,  of 
eoarso,  for  neither  beer  nor  wine  nor  even  soda-water  are — the  moro's  the 
pity — common  enough  articles  of  consumption  in  the  lands  of  the  Crescent 
to  furnish  any  large  amount  of  vitreous  relics  ;  when  Osmardees  do  violate 
the  anti- alcoholic  precepts  of  their  law,  it  is  ordinarily  with  tlie  vilest 
rakee  ;  and  that  unwholesome  Huid  is  wont  to  be  dispensed,  not  in 
bottles,  hot  in  misshapen  jars  of  congenial  ugliness  and  ooarsenees. 
No  ;  breakages  in  plenty  he  will  have,  only  they  will  not  be  of  gloss,  but 
of  far  more  precious  things  ;  and  not  of  what  he  imported  with  him, 
like  the  English  wore  in  the  hypothesis,  hut  of  what  he  found  more  or 
less  entire  when  he  came,  and  afterwords  broke  on  his  own  aceonnt. 

This,  where  I  am  now  writing,  is  the  Osmanlee'a  own  proper  land, 
tbis  his  camping-groond  of  predilection — Anatolia,  the  birthplace  of  his 
wide-extended  empire,  its  cradle,  its  stronghold,  its  reserve  hope.  And 
here  all  arouud  me  I  see  Pontine  breakages,  Greek  breakages,  Boman 
breakages,  Byzantine  breakages,  Armenian  breakages,  Seljook  breakages, 
not  to  mention  some  minor  breakages  of  less  world-spread  fame,  such  as 
Tnrkomau.  Mingrelian,  and  Georgian;  oil  these  there  are,  and  will 
mostly  be  still  rumaining  too,  no  doubt,  when  reckoning-day  comes.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  they  may  not,  each  in  its  kind,  be  regarded  as  Osmonlee 
breakages  after  a  sort ;  since  thoy  are  of  things  which  either  he  found 
whole  and  broke  them,  or  found  them  brokon,  and  broke  them  still  more. 
Only  of  what  he  has  himself  brought,  himself  made,  there  will  be  left 
after  the  first  ten  years  next  to  nothing,  and  after  fifty  absolutely  nothing 
at  all.  Relics  of  Osmanlee  labour,  of  Osmanlee  magnificence,  of  Osmanloo 
science,  art,  skill,  learning,  industry,  there  will  bo  hardly  any,  or  none^ 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  leave  none  which  can,  even  at  the  most 
liberal  computation,  outkst  half  a  century.  True;  the  lively  anthor 
of  Morniiiff  Land  claims  an  exception  in  favour  of  "heaps  of  broken 
graveHtouca."  But  even  this,  if  we  embrace  half  a  century  in  oox 
vox.,  zzni. — vo.  210.  ^<^. 
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proBpective  view,  cannot  be  admitted ;  £or  tlie 
rather  than  carved  ;  the  feeble  and  oxc^ptionftl  aiteotpls  at  a  aiate 
-are  as  flimay  as  the  other  constmclioos;   and  the  TMtiges  i#AtW 
Osmanlee  are  evidently  fated  to  not  less  speed/  obliieratioo  ttetef 
the  living. 

Even  at  the  capital,  where  the  Osmanloe  has  conrnnintli  )k  ^ 
cnorg)'  in  an  ofTort  not  over-succcssfD]  there,  and  moct  xvaooiliil 
dominions  elsowhorer  at  the  expense  of  which  that  capctil  kiki 
patched  np,  these  remarks  arc  correct  in  the  main  ;  in  th«  pn>nml| 
are  absolntelj  so.  And  certainlj  in  the  frontier  comer  of  fk$  •i9ii^M 
ef  Trebizond,  where  the  C/w-imc  AtJaa  marka  the  tmecfteafcAf 
Fontas  and  Colchis,  and  where  myself  and  mj  compaaioDi  fti  M 
eastern  medley  of  colour  and  race — have  now  been  for  tea  wiita  wii 
ing — zig-zagging  I  might  call  it,  were  not  the  word  inmlfniMiMi  ftal 
affected  uncouthnees — among  the  moontains,  dolomitio  er  otfbtraill 
that  wild  region,  we  have  seen,  broadly  speohing,  onlj  cmi  4at  ii 
strongly  marked  sign  of  Osmanlee  rolo — that  ia,  roin. 

NcedlefiB  to  say,  our  joomoyingB  have  been  all  no  hocKkai^  flf 
indeed  where  the  unmanageable  ateepneas  or  dangerous  imniawrffc 
path  compelled  ns  to  dismoont  even  from  those  sorest -foot«d  o{dte 
qnadrapede,  Anatolian  nags  ;  for  in  these  CkToiunad  rcf^ieoft  «f  Miii 
railroad  concessions  and  projected  lines,  the  moei  primitiTe 
that  ever  led  from  an  English  "•ham'*  to  a  '*  -bro  "  is  aa 
luxury.  That  highways  win  be  constructed  throa^Jkoat  tiv 
dominions,  are  constructed,  are  daily  traversed  bjr  whole  pi 
wheeled  conveyances,  are  delosions  which  Mr.  Farley  of  BtkkH  ■tfki 
disciples  may  poaalbly  entertain,  but  in  which  a  trarener  Hbnt^  ^ 
BulLanic  Majesty's  dominions  will  hardly  share.  Horses,  mi^tf,  M^ 
asses,  even  the  classical  caravan  is  still,  as  in  the  dajv  of  Vaboatf^ 
or  Marco  Polo,  the  pictnresqae  but  domsy  and  coetijr  means  of  taiy 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  goTgeons  East.  Hero  tbey  come^ — DOvMttft 
now  re-appoaiing  between  the  deep-wooded  wiudiogs  of  Ihs  a 
side  ;  one  can  hear  their  jangling  bells  at  a  mils's  distance.  Afl 
file  of  raw-boned  sinewy  beasts,  each- with  its  crimson  taas«l«  er 
brass  star,  or  some  other  gewgaw  charm  against  the  evil  era,  at  ifti  ( 
and  a  couple  of  more  or  less  evenly  balanced  packa^ee,  ssoored  tr  ft 
complicated  tackle  of  rope  than  ever  Ulyaaes  tied  ronnd  his 
dangling  at  its  sides ;  all  crowding,  pushing,  jostling,  stambtiaf  cm  ^ 
rock  steps  of  the  narrow  pathway ;  not  nnfreqaaotly,  too,  hnstJitf 
other  right  off  the  edge  to  a  fall  of  many  hundred  fci;t  into  iha  t 
below,  where,  with  a  crash  or  two  on  the  itones,  the  wicked  caMi 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest — that  is,  so  lur  as  the  mnU's  ftitsai 
concerned  ;  unless  some  lucky  shrub  intervenes  to  sts^  the  o^tt-s^ 
descent.  Alongside,  iKihind  thom,  trudgo  on  foot  Iho  grey-coated. 
skin-capped,  heavy-limbed,  heuvy-foatured,  palo-eyod  Tarkockaa 
who  with  thong  and  ory  have  brought  them  from  the  great  |J*^«  i0 
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tho  Persian  frontier.  Or  it  is  a  string  of  hnge  woolly  camola,  most 
powerful  and  oDgainliosl  of  their  kixid^  swaying  along  bont'aib  their  loads  ^ 
AA  tbcy  tbmat  ont  their  abaggy  snaky  necks  in  an  aimless  fashion  from 
iide  to  aide,  and  frightening  oar  nags  into  a  deeporate  seramble  to  get 
oat  of  tb«  way  up  the  monntain  slopo ;  for  the  Becolar  terror  of  the 
liorse  at  sight  or  07cn  at  smell  of  the  camel  is  not  in  the  least  diminished 
since  the  days  of  Hcrodotaa ;  thongh  how  it  originated,  or  why  it  is  kept 
ap,  seeing  that  the  camel  for  his  part  manifests  no  disposition  except 
that  of  the  most  absolute  indifiference  towards  the  horse,  is  a  problem 
vhich  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  Darwin  himself  to  solve.  Grazing 
and  loitering  as  it  goes,  accomplishing  barely  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  a 
day,  and  taking  a  month  to  got  oror  ground  which,  with  decent  roads 
and  proper  conToyanccs,  might  easily  bo  traversed,  and  at  one-fonrih  of 
the  cost  too,  in  a  week,  the  caravan,  like  the  Ten  Thousand  of  old, 
salutes  the  sea  at  Trebizond.  There  on  the  appropriate  resting-place  of 
*•  Giaour  Meidan,"  or  '*  Unbelievers'  Square,"  a  large  open  space  at  the 
entry  of  the  town,  in  ihe  Perso-Eoropean  or  "  unbelieving  "  quarter — for 
in  Torkish  opinion  a  Persian's  creed  is  hardly  more  orthodox  than  a 
Christian  B,  if  at  all — it  deposits  the  products  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  then, 
laden  In  exchange  with  Kuropean  merchandise,  winds  slowly  back,  as  it 
eame,  to  Persia. 

Bat  whoever  would  witness  atTrebizond  this  not  uninteresting  spectacle, 
as  cbaracteriedc  of  the  Ottoman  East  as  the  stage  coach  and  the  lumber- 
ing van  once  were  of  England,  mast  hasten  bis  visit  to  these  shores, 
whence  caravans  and  caravan-drivers  are  fast  passing  away.  Not,  how- 
ever, owing  to  any  more  expeditious  substitute  introduced  by  the  Osmanlee, 
wbo,  content  with  levying  absurd  transit-daes,  and  harassing  merchants 
and  mulct<.'crs  iLlike  by  custom-hoiiso  vexations  and  frontier  annoyances, 
leaves  the  rest  to  circamstance  and  chance ;  but  by  the  competitive 
energy  of  the  Russians,  masters  of  the  long-disased  bat  rival  Caucasian 
route.  Caravans  are  soon  distanced  by  steam-engines ;  and  the  railroad 
that  has  this  very  year  connected  Tl^s  with  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and 
promises  soon  to  reach  the  frontiers  of  Persia  itself,  has  already  appro- 
priated to  itself  more  than  half  the  traffic  that  formerly  cambered  the 
"  Unbelievers'  Square,"  or  crammed  the  massive  warehouses — the  largest 
is  ByTiantine  in  constrnctiou  and  date — of  Trebizond. 

However,  the  sorioaancBS  of  the  impending  loss — for  Trebizond,  in 
spite  of  its  almost  pre-historioal  memories  and  high-soondmg  name, 
woold,  if  deprived  of  its  intercourse  with  Persia,  soon  sink  into  a  mere 
coast  %'iUngo,  remarkable  for  nothing  bat  its  rained  Comnenian  castle — 
roused  at  last  ev«u  Ottoman  apathy  into  something  of  on  effort.  A  real 
roadi  a  carriage  road,  from  Trebizond  to  Persia,  was  resolved  on,  was 
began,  and  even,  after  a  fashion,  was  completed. 

Now,  so  it  is  that  Turks — modem  Turks,  I  mean — very  slow  hands  at 
commencing  any  work,  pablic  or  prlvato,  of  real  utility,  are  slower  still 
at  finishing  it ;  while  as  to  keeping  it  up,  or  repairing  it,  that  is  what  tLe^ 
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Dover  thiuk  of  ai  all.  Fiism  a  tnosijuo  to  a  scutx^-box,  tnm 
a  polioQnmnB  jacket,  so  soou  as  ilio  olijoct — no  nutter  Lovcori^i In 
or  how  Docessar}' — has  once  bognn  to  go  to  wntck,  it  nuj  ibOovMiii^ 
Hame  diroction  as  long  as  it  plcusos,  even  to  the  **  bitter  csL*  imt 
article  of  the  Ramo  soi-t  tnuy  perhaps,  rc^rdless  of  €xptast,b 
but  M  to  tbo  old  ono,  not  a  brick  will  be  replaced,  not  a  tile  f»>i 
not  a  board  nailed  up,  uot  a  stitch  bestowed  in  time  or  oot  oftL 
general  family  tutor,  or  govoraess,  or  sometlung  of  tbo  kiadtoibc' 
idea  "  of  tbo  Turkish  generation,  "  For  want  of  a  nail,  '  wtUi 
that  rbytbmical  nursery  wisdom,  ahoald  be  the  AJplu  sod  tbtOeiffi 
my  daily  lessons,  rnfortunatcly,  that  lesson,  so  tar 
concerned,  is  still  to  learn;  and  experience,  say  what  tlw 
is  for  human  beings  iu  general,  not  for  Staarts  or  Boorboi 
least  ofl'eotivo  of  teachers. 

Let  us  judge  for  ourselves.  80  we  leavo  behind  thd  brons  Ppj^ 
wuUb  of  volcanic  stone,  tower  aud  battlement,  auid  the  canl-nF'H 
ond-ploster  houses  clustered  beneath  their  nhadow,  among  Uaclcm 
spears,  and  glistening  orchard  foliage — In  a  won].  Treb^Boai  gonU 
ancient  and  modern,  lazily  basking  in  the  hot  nu<2-daj  Jalyfla;^ 
winding  our  way  past  the  harbour  cWSb,  enter  on  thu  bnMul  ISnilaii| 
the  Persian  winter  route,  which  It  is  oar  programme  to  fiottovfcri^ 
distance.  And  behold,  our  horses  canter  bide  by  sitle  with  tolonbUoafl 
freedom  along  a  macadamized  road.  Bat,  alas  I  not  for  ]ofig.  ttiM 
portion  of  the  highway,  which  is  only  five  or  six  milea  in  laq{lk,lil 
completed  some  years  since  by  some  French  enginoerv,  who,  ifcr  ^ 
down  the  general  line  of  route,  and  getting  throogb  with  the  BkoetMiM 
difficulties  of  the  work,  were  rather  unceremoniously  diamta^J  ItiJ 
room  for  a  fat  Oamanlee  head-engineer  with  a  Turkish  ikC  M 
labour — that  curse  of  the  East — was  now  brought  into  play ;  til  4 
the  road  had  been  patched  up  in  an  incomplete  fashiona  it  was  prasaii 
iiiushed,  and  has  since  then  been  loft  to  take  care  of  itftelf,  amt4  tbs  af 
storms,  snows,  and  other  vagaries  of  the  Pontie  climate.  1 

It  is  now,  of  course,  iu  full  pnigress  through  the  Ihroe  phsMacBfl 

to  everything  at  the  mercy  of  Oam&ulee   &<lminifitraUoa skrvWH 

dilapidation,  and,  lastly,  disappearance.  The  macadam  Lroksa  ^i 
pits  and  hollows  that  would  upset  a  Devonshire  eart ;  the  siJs-flM 
slipping  down  in  huge  sbell-hke  masses  which  atnmdy  ^Brro^h  at  1 
the  breadth  of  the  way,  and  threaten  soon  to  bury  it  altogaChcr ;  mki 
mcnta  which,  In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  ar«  loai  MLtteiigl 
eutiro  road  to  join  them  company  at  the  bottom  of  the  raviaai  b#t9«;  ^ 
courses  that,  disdaining  restraint,  wander  fancy- free  0T«r  the  mA^  I 
fumitib  the  unexpected  variety  of  quagmires  in  the  drjMl  wiillbtf'l 
short,  I  fear  that  for  the  few  miles  that  we  avaiW  otireelveK  of  tins  0^ 
specimen  of  Ottoman  industry,  it  hardly  convoyed  either  k>  CW 
tliLi  horses,  or  the  minds  of  their  riders,  those  imprsnaaiis 
aduimtion  with  which  the  constructors  thcmsolres  rvganl' 
their  ongbMnng  «SdU. 
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"  Have  you  any  such  roads  in  Earope  ?"  enquires  of  tqo,  in  tbo  tone 
of  coDscioofl  triampb,  n  red-capped,  black-coated,  sliirt-collarless  official, 
Vho  has  riddeu  tbns  far,  honoris  causae  at  vay  side.  With  becomiog 
gravity  I  reply,  that  for  Europe  in  general  I  could  not  adequately  auswer, 
bat  that  in  Eugland,  to  the  best  of  xny  recoUcctione,  wo  certainly  bad  not. 
Bach,  howfiver,  aa  the  road  is,  our,  or  rather  our  horsoa',  eDJoymcnt 
of  it  ia  brief;  for  oar  route  hood  ceases  to  coincide  vnih  its  direction,  nnd 
BtriVes  off  by  a  narrow  transverse  horse-track,  that  is  generally  adopted  by 
Bttiamer  tmrellers ;  for  in  winter  the  Khazoklee  Pass,  as  it  is  called,  W.OOO 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  up  which  we  have  to  scramble,  is  a  hopeless  waste 
of  deep  snow.  So  turning  up  a  wild  wooded  gorge  we  begin  the  ascent ; 
and  from  henceforth  tlU  we  reach  the  town  of  Beyboort,  in  what  ODce 
was  Armenia,  after  a  lide  of  about  eighty  niiles  acroHS  the  entire  mountain 
tract  intervoning  between  the  Black  Bca  and  the  central  highlands  of 
Anatolia,  wc  bid  farewell,  not  to  Osmanleo  public  works  only,  but  also  to 
almost  every  trace  of  Osmanlee  rale  an»l  nationality  whatever, 

"Government  extends  aa  far  as  the  town  gates, "  says  an  Arab 
proverb,  relative  to  Turkish  rule  in  Syria ;  and  no  one  who  has  passed 
eome  time  in  that  country  can  have  failed  to  remark  that,  once  beyond 
city  limits,  impoverishment  and  miu  are  in  fact  almost  the  only  indications 
that  the  Oemanlee  is  lord  of  the  land.  It  is  the  same  here,  with  this 
difierenco  only,  that  instead  of  being  Arab,  the  population,  customs, 
baildings,  all  things,  whether  of  the  present  or  the  past,  are  in  the  main 
Greek. 

Not  *'  Greek  "  in  the  '*  Hellene  "  sense  of  the  word,  for,  search  as  I 
might,  I  coold  discover  no  facta  to  warrant  the  pleasing  belief  entertained 
by  some,  that  genuine  unchanged  relics  of  the  classic  colonies  once  planted 
along  these  shores  are  still  to  be  found  here,  guarded  from  foreign 
admixture  by  the  triple  defence  of  precipitous  mountain,  dense  forest,  and 
stormy  sea.  Such  vestiges  may  indeed  have  lingered  long,  but  they 
have  now  entirely  disappeared  nnder  two  thousand  years  of  climatic 
inilaence,  intermarriage,  and  the  many  wars  and  changes  that  have  passed 
over  the  region.  The  "Greek"  here  does  not  bear  the  title  of  "Hcl- 
Icnos,"  but  *'  Koom,"i.o.  Byzantine;  and  it  is  to  Byzantine  coloni2ation, 
settled  here  during  the  first  ages  of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  largely 
reinforced  by  the  immigrants  who  fled  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Latin 
captors  of  Constantinople  to  the  refuge  offered  by  the  Comnenian  sceptre, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan, 
alike  owe  their  language  and  their  descent. 

From  the  sea-shore  up  to  a  height  of  about  five  thousand  feet,  these 
Creek,  or  Byzantine,  villages  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  have  all  much 
the  same  character.  We  clamber  up  by  what  would  elsewhere  be  called 
a  mere  goat  track,  but  here  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  road,  amid  the 
incompambly  lovely  sceneiy  of  these  mountain  sides,  beneath  the  green 
lights  and  green  shades  of  beech,  older,  walnut,  maple,  chesinut,  and  ash 
OTsrh«ad,  by  fantaatic  jnttiog  masses  of  volcanic  rock  ;  wbvW  d««>^  WV>it 
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the  foaming  torreut  of  the  Asdiyros,  or  ilie  KolopoUmoi,  or  lit  :au£% 
mshos  and  rares  vnih  (ceaseless  roar  through  tbft  hhutsk  gocg*;  &asi 
denly  \ro  emerge  on  patches  of  Iturariaiit  maize  and  boBp,  efiajpLj  i 
-what  ono  might  have  Ihoaght  an  impossible  angle  to  tfa«  BDHftBflfc 
tho  ledgo  broadens  ont  somewhat,  and  we  find  ouiadiM  tl  fti  M 
GrcGk-namcd  village  Stanros,  or  Aghalos,  or  the  lilce,  vIiob  «iiM 
to  draw  bridle  for  a  Doonday  halt.  Along  the  wayside  ut  ia2Mai 
open  shops,  where  muleteera'  gear,  strape,  noeebogs,  mHlilifj.  d 
similar  articles,  all  of  tho  gayest  ooloors  and  the  clanmst  finu, 
with  horee-Bhoes — if  the  rough  iron  plates  with  a  amaQ  hob  s 
middle  that  are  here  fastened  on  the  hoof  deserve  the  dum 
tobacco,  cigarette  paper,  soar  apples — all  froit  here  is  eatea  wo— ib 
dirty  ogga,  soapy-looking  clots  of  cheese,  and  so  forth.  Kot  fe<lii 
little  building ;  if  it  happens  to  be  oblong  in  form  and  p<MDte  eutwi  « 
recognise  it  for  a  church  ;  If  Bqaare,  and  with  its  entrance  to  ISmhII 
is  a  mosq^ae — in  either  case  it  is  totallj  devoid  of  ooteid*  mamA 
except  the  invariable  whitewash  of  the  coontiy.  As  te  tbt  yflM 
hoofies,  wooden  frameworks  filled  up  with  rabble,  Bcattered  ss  tf  nia 
np  and  down  the  slopes,  each  in  its  own  field,  with  its  own  SUIi|K' 
growing  garden,  suggesting  tho  idea — a  not  improbable  oo«,  ts  hii  >i 
ererybody  has  qnarrelled  with  his  neighbonr,  and  wishes  to  Gtv  «  k 
away  from  him  as  possible  ;  tho  inmates  may  be  Christian  or  MibaMli 
equally  for  anything  that  the  extoraal  arohiteotore  deolares.  ]\)wtf  t( 
great  lereller  of  creeds  as  of  everything  else  ;  &nd  a  separab  IflB 
accommodation  supposes  an  amount  of  wealth  and  euso  whick  is  fe  I* 
being  realised  by  any  Pontic  peasant  of  our  day.  Berades,  the  vkiitf 
the  house- work,  and  a  good  half  of  tho  field-work  too,  la  p«rfons<d  H  % 
women ;  a  state  of  things  which  naturally  renders  impos»ihIe  that  aka^ 
Boelnsion — or,  ono  might  more  justly  say,  oUmicatioii — of  the  ftir  la  b 
which  the  town-Iiving  Mahometan  dcHghtn. 

Nor  does  the  imwelcome  fact  that  eveiy  female  form  ta  n«v.  ilf 
stopping  an  instant  to  get  a  preliminary  pe«p  at  the  trat^Decsiy  dtaKte 
blue  wrapper  close  over  her  lovely  fiice,  and  even  with  discoiirteoas  Ap^ 
turns  her  broad  back  upon  you,  do  much  to  decide  in  what  nfipask 
hamlet  delights ;  for,  iu  tho  semi-barbarism  of  Anatolia,  dre^  ol 
Armenian  ladies  hardly  enjoy  wider  fr&cdom  of  seeing^  and  h^^  sa 
than  Mahometan.  But  X  remark  that  etety  male  head  is  inwste!  tiA  t 
turban,  or  with  something  that  does  duty  for  one,  from  tba  y^ 
flowered  rag,  bound  wispUko  round  tbo  cap  of  tbc  InA  trbo  bo4ll  i; 
horse  as  I  dismount,  to  the  more  volnminoas  white  fr>:  .^t  girva^ 

of  dignity  to  tho  hard,  weather-worn  faces  of  the  oldi-i^  >ji  uio  v{Q^i,ite 
have  come  up  to  welcome  and  to  staro  at  the  new  arrival.  Hence  I  )a0f 
thorn  to  be  Mahometans,  for  the  Christian  head,  if  adorned  by  aorttai^a 
addiUon  to  the  universal  red  scuU-eap  of  the  East,  won!  1  i. •.*-..  l  >I&rt 
coloorod  handkerchief  tied  round  it ;  nor  vroold  itt  ' 
distinctive  torbany  but  rather  rssemble  tint  adiypled  by  ma  Lnvniid  safliz:^ 
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from  facial  nearalgia.  Another  indication  of  the  Mahometan  ia  the  clipped 
and  shorn  look ;  the  hair  cat  close,  the  beard  and  mastachios  trimmed 
— this  was  a  special  recommendation  of  tho  Prophet's — -while  the  Christian 
peasant  revels  in  a  profasion  of  lank,  depending  hair,  and  side-locks  that 
might  do  hononr  to  a  Lithnanion  Jew ;  and  his  beard,  if  not  shaved  about  a 
fortnight  ago — I  have  never  had  the  good  lack  of  meeting  one  whose  toilet 
day  conld  have  been  much  within  tliat  period — is,  Hke  his  mnstachios, 
left  to  the  irregular  lumrianco  of  nature.  Not  only  in  person,  too,  but  in 
clothes,  the  Mahometan  is  generally  the  cleaner  of  the  two.  What,  how- 
ever, most  distinguishes  him  from  his  Christian  fellow-peasant  is  his 
hoepitaUty. 

Two  classes  are  in  general  eminently  hospitable  throughout  the  East : 
one,  the  old-established — ^not  the  modem — Levantine  ;  the  other,  tlie  Ma- 
hometan. Of  tho  former  I  have  not  hero  room  to  speak;  their  habitat  is 
not  within  my  present  boat,  nor,  indeed — the  ^gean  coast  excepted— in 
any  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Bat  the  Mahometan,  whatever  his  nationality,  ia 
in  this  respect  much  tho  same  everywhere ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  Arab  tradi- 
tion of  his  code ;  and  even  extreme  poverty  and  a  far-distant  latitude  do 
not  render  the  peasants  of  Pontas  an  exception  to  the  role.  Hence  I 
should  strongly  advise  travellers  in  Anatolia  to  avail  themeelves  of  the 
creature  comforts  which  Mahometan  lodgings  provide,  rather  than  of  the 
roli^oas  sympathies  which  make  ap  the  staple  of  Greek  or  Armenian 
hospitality.  In  other  respeots  there  is  tittle  difference.  Whatever  its 
creed,  each  village  manages  its  own  afiairs,  chooses,  by  an  irregular  sort 
of  election,  its  own  **  Mukhtar,**  or  headman;  repairs  or  neglects  its  own 
paths  and  watercourses,  builds  or  decorates  its  own  church  or  mosque, 
impports  its  own  Imam,  or  priest,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  sometimes 
manages  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  primary  school,  in  which  reading  and 
-writing  are  sufficiently  taught  to  be,  in  nineteen  cases  oat  of  twenty,  wholly 
forgotten  as  life  goes  on.  With  Government  they  rarely  have  anything  to 
do,  except  when  reminded  of  its  existence  by  a  visit  from  the  tax -collector, 
or  a  summons  to  supply  forced  and  unpaid  labour  for  some  object  in  which 
they  have  aboat  as  much  interest  as  the  inhabitants  of  Japan.  On  those 
oocanons  the  headman  is  considered  a  responsible  party,  and  is  often  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  community  ;  for  everything  else 
be  is  left  to  exercise  over  his  neighbours  an  authority  of  which  the  more 
or  tho  less  ii  chiefly  determined  by  his  own  personal  aptness  for  the 
position  which  he  holds. 

Greek  is  the  language  spoken  by  alt,  exclusively  indeed  by  acme, 
though  in  the  Mahometan  day  schools,  where  they  exist,  a  little  Tarkish 
sometimes  taught ;  and  those  among  tho  men  who  more  frequently  go 
down  to  the  coast  for  the  sale  of  their  village  produce  and  the  like,  pick  up 
the  latter  idiom.  The  women,  more  stay-at-home  than  the  men,  know 
only  Greek ;  bat  such  aa  Pericles  or  Xcnophon  himself,  though  he  did 
once  visit  these  mountains,  would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, 80  mixed  is  it  with  Bclavonian  and  other  d\a!LQc^\A,  \iic\u'^^^\ 
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bailding  faced  ibo  compans — waa  a  small  BqxxMTB  pe«p-hok  of  &  vadv 
cut  in  the  rock.  The  whole  renuDded  me  closety  of  bobu  ido2  iatm] 
haveBeon.in  tbo  Tamil  villagos  of  Soathcrn  India,  fioi  iMadM  tto.  £ 
Uio  foncdatioD  rock  of  tho  tcmplo,  and  hewn  mlao  on  its  oootiiaHT  spB 
I  found  two  small  scpnlchni]  cavcs^  containing  each  a  rceess  tmn^ 
corpso.  In  both  niches  tbo  plac^  for  tho  he&d  and  the  feet  wtn  b£aki 
in  the  hollowed  stone :  the  length  was  in  each  mncb  Um  anw,  t  Bb 
ondor  BIX  feet.  The  beads  of  th«  corpses  were  to  the  vest,  tberfatk 
the  east,  and  thoLr  right  fddcs  to  tbo  Eoath.  The  face  of  tba  (fif  te 
traces  too  of  other  tombs,  but  now  almost  shapeless  from  tbe  cnnifaf  4 
I  tile  tuff  beneath  the  fttorms  and  winters  of  more  than  txno  thornaaHl  jMk 

Not  {ar  from  Trcbizond  is  anotbor  of  these  sepolchral  aetm.  I 
visited  it,  and  found  it  about  eleven  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  hi^b«t}v 
of  tho  vault-like  roof*  and  eixteen  foot  broad  by  twelve  de«|i,  UmiBe 
resembling  in  form  a  hugo  oven  ;  the  rock  here  too  was  roleaue  ttC  ■■ 
still  bore  marks  of  the  chisel.  At  the  further  end.  and  on  Hikaik 
were  deep  coffin-Uko  recesses  for  the  dead,  who  mnst  here,  tf  s  tti 
tombs  described  above,  have  been  laid  recumbent  at  foil  length,  hdae 
in  A  different  direction.  Tho  wide  entrance  of  tho  cave  had  ouste 
elosed  by  a  door,  as  appeared  by  the  holes  for  tho  door-posts  bcvvdak 
rock  above  and  below ;  and  in  the  inner  right-hand  wall  was  a  SBsBaSa 
apparently  for  a  lamp.  The  rarem  had  nt  a  later  period  been  dOBvaU 
into  a  Greek  chapol,  and  vesliges  of  barbarons  BTzantine 
appeared  on  tho  walls.  But  at  present  it  is  vifiited  by  Mi 
Christians  alike,  nnder  the  ambiguous  title  of  the  prophet  RliuL 

There  are  countless  caves  of  this  sort  along  the  coast  olisps  of  ^ 
ijnonntain  range,  but  I  have  never  found  any  far  inland,  except  st  Aatm 
L^nd  Eastemouni.  This  last  belongs  to  Papbio^nia,  howWcr,  M  h 
^ontus;  and  up  the  valloj  of  tho  Halys.  or  Kixil-Innale,  as  xt  s  w 
called.  But  in  that  region  tbo  rock  monumontH  hoar  (raoM  ofaM 
greater  skill  and  workmanship  than  appears  in  thn  rough-hewn  tutmank 
about  Trcbizond.  But  in  no  case  hare  I  been  able  to  dbeorcr  e/She 
inscription  or  date. 

The  other  '*  breakages  "  of  this  district  are  either  BvxaLDtiDe»  cr  pcnif 
kcal.  To  tho  former  class  belong  tho  nnmerons  bridgea,  of  coscaeki 
Tery  massive  construction,  which  once  spanned  and  now  hftif  diokevft 
^Ibeir  ruins  the  many  torrent  rivers.  The  traveller  hara  In  wialsr  ai 
Bpring  finds  good  reason  to  regret  their  loss.    Byzantir.  irv  iKs  fv- 

ioresqne  relics  of  battlemcnted  walls  and  lowers,  "be.-  *h  "  ia  ^ 

madly  loxnriant  vegetation  of  tho  const,  which  giro   soti 
towns  borcaboats  a  diminutive  resemblance  to  old  Oo&jttAii^.^;.<[ 
|iown  in  particular,  Rizch — tho  Rhizfrum  of  Stmlm,  and  wh«^Tts  by 
|Almost  all  the  inbnMtnnts  are  Greek-speolcin^  Mnhomelaoa,  andar* 
IS  most  disagreei\ble,  quarroldomo,  bigoted,  narrow-minde^l  mi  ] 
[•ver  had  to  deal  with — still  retains  about  half  of  a  moral  circuit, 
when  complete,  cannot  hnro  been  much  nnder  two  mOaa  in  eKitfnt*' 
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towers  Are  aboat  forty  feet  high,  ronnd,  and  placed  at  close  interyals 
aloog  the  wall :  cue  only  has  its  upper  part  shaped  ioto  a  not  nngracefiil 
octagon.  The  thickness  of  the  walJa  is  everywhere  ouormoas  ;  the  mate- 
mis  roagh-hewn,  or  mere  irregolAr  stones,  copiously  cemented  vrith 
indifibroDt  plaster.  A  coaple  of  small  vaolted  chapels,  each  with  its  three 
lancot  windows  looking  east — a  favourite  Tritheistic  pymbol — would  alone 
Bofficd  to  tlotermine  the  arohitectSi  were  thoy  not  otherwise  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  style  of  the  forti6cations  themselves.  As  I  clambered  about 
ihom  I  might  almost  have  fancied  myself  at  Constantinople,  near  the 
8even  Towers.  But  here,  too,  was  neither  inscription  or  date,  though 
arehitectural  comparison  would  seem  to  indicate  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
as  the  epoch  of  building. 

Lastly,  to  the  same  class  belong  the  numerous  monasteries  and  non- 
nonea  of  the  laud,  some  of  them  growing  out  like  excrescences  at  the 
month  of  an  old  Pontic  cave,  now  modified  into  a  ohapeL  There  are  five 
large  ones,  all  Greek,  vrithtn  a  thirty  miles*  radius  from  Trebizond.  and 
smaller  ones  are  scattered  elsewhere  ;  bat  they  would  require  a  separate 
description  to  themselves. 

The  latter,  or  local,  class  of  ruins  inclades  those  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  this  period  belong  the  numerous 
paved  horse-ways,  solidly  constractod,  and  extending  in  a  complicated 
network  for  scores  and  scores  of  miles  np  valleys,  across  mountains, 
through  forests,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  upper  range.  They  were  the 
work  of  the  much-maligned  Dereh-Bogs,  the  landed  proprietors  swept 
away  by  the  pseudo-reforms  of  Saltan  Mahmood  and  Abd-el-Mejeed ;  and 
were  kept  in  order  by  village  labour,  freely  given,  because  profitable.  In 
the  present  poverty  of  the  country,  these  roads  are  left  unrepaired  and 
nntended,  till  many  are  now  absolutely  impassable ;  nor  are  new  ones  ever 
provided,  or  old  ones  mended  by  a  Government  which  has  taken  to  itself 
the  wealth,  but  omitted  the  responsibilities  of  the  land  it  governs.  So  too 
for  the  many  road-side  fountains,  each  with  its  pretty  little  ogee  arch, 
and  arabesque  inscription  commemorating  the  monificcnce  of  the  builder, 
some  wealthy  villager:  these,  too,  now  abandoned,  choked,  and  fallen 
into  ruin.  So  also  the  dreary  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  windows  open  to 
the  sky,  that  once  were  the  abodes  of  the  "Begs  '*  or  "  Aghas,"  semi- 
feudal  landlords,  tttrbulent  enough  in  their  day,  but  good  masters,  hos- 
pitable, and  spending  in  the  land  itself  what  they  took  from  it ;  not,  like 
the  modem  Stamboolee  leeches,  disgorging  elsewhere  the  life-blood  they 
have  sucked  from  the  province. 

That  the  epochs*  Pontic,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and,  so  to  speak,  self- 
govoming,  were  one  and  oil  "  better  times  "  than  the  present*  the  relics 
I  have  deseribod  or  alluded  to,  with  many  other  indications  of  bygone 
popnlonsness  and  prosperity,  seem  sa:fficiontly  to  establigh ;  and  the 
peasants  with  one  voice  declare  that  their  condition  was  much  more 
favourable,  not  only  in  the  centories  preceding  the  Turkish  conquest^  of 
which  they  have  long  since  lost  every  memory,  bul  ^^eu  %^\jfei  S^oaS*  «^«cfek^ 
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Id  cm  vlii«h  eneh  man  ^nlttvales  bis 

la  little  more  thnn  enough  for  his  own  pel 
family  ;  the  maize-field  and  gKrden  snpply  tbelr  staple  §ooi 
their  clothing  :  this  last  coarse  and  ra^ed  beyond  ImImC.  . 
whore  a  dingle  suit  hns  to  do  duty  nliko  for  sunuiMr  osd  * 
night.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  philoBOpliie 
hat  little  hero  beluw  " — an  assertion  I  hold  mora  & 
for  man,  and  nttorly  false  for  woman — he  certainly  getmix 
hi  this  region.  For  nnythin>,'  like  gain,  be  has 
nirowauce  of  eggs  furnished  by  a  few  Uinunntive 
rived  from  a  meagre  cow  or  two ;  perhaps  a  few  baak< 
or,  the  best  resource,  a  dozen  loads  of  charcoal,  w] 
in  the  forest.  These  he  takes  donn  ou  a  donkey, 
own  or  his  wife's  back,  to  the  nearest  inark<>t-town,  saf^^ 
there  Bella  fur  what  they  may  fetch.  But  hero  thv  Got 
never  provided  him  directly  or  indirootly  vrlth  a  path  to  go 
to  cross  a  torrent;  which  affords  him  no  security  a^;ainai  ri 
cation  in  yonth,  no  assistance  or  refuge  in  diffieolty,  adcai 
is  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  under  title  of  road-datss,  tows 
dncs,  etc.f  securoi^  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  whatoror  f. 
may  realise.  Out  of  the  remainder  he  has  ta  pay  agr 
property-tax — a  very  heavy  one — sheep  or  cattie'tax* 
curring  requisitions  for  uominaJ  public  works,  seldom  exectM 
cuted,  of  no  good  to  him,  and  very  little  to  any  one  else*  Wh 
buy  whatever  household  articles  or  agricoltoral  implemecito 
his  owD  ground  cannot  furnish.  As  to  the  mai/o,  it  ia  f>o  Din 
in*op,  and  the  qnimtity  which  each  individual  peasant  c 

iwfiMtjaimftI  ■nhitTOji^iw  /rf^iffiftttatitw    ■<> —^all     Afc^^   \j    .,    f,- 
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are  much  less  hard  pressed  now-a-dnys  than  Mahometan ;  not  to  mention 
iho  oonscription,  which  (alls  wholly  on  the  latter,  and  equals  in  theory 
ahoat  one  fifth,  in  practice  fortunately  not  more  than  one  eighth  or  so, 
of  the  adult  male  censas.  It  is  true  that  the  ChristianB  pay  for  their 
exemption  from  this*'  blood-tax;"  but  they  have,  on  the  whole,  a  cheap 
bargain. 

Unhappily  tho  spirit  of  servile,  unconditional  obedience,  which  from 
an  early  dale  characterised  the  aubjocts  of  the  Hyzantine  Empire,  has 
rested  in  a  double  portion  on  their  descendaiUa.  "  We  are  bom  to  be  fleeced, 
and  fleeced  wc  will  be,  and  take  it  quietly,"  is  their  view  of  the  matter. 
This  spirit  of  miscalled  loyalty,  and  real  slaviabness,  is  stiongest  among 
tho  Mahometan  population,  which  change  of  religion  has,  so  far  at  least, 
not  benefiteil  but  injured.  Man  must  have  qq  idol  of  some  kind — figure, 
picture,  book,  or  idea — to  bow  down  to  and  worship  ;  and  or  figures  and 
pxetores  ore  forbidden  to  the  Muslim,  while  of  the  book,  the  Koran,  the  idol 
of  his  Arab  brethren,  he,  for  ignorance  of  its  language,  cannot  mnke  much, 
the  once  By/antine  Mahometan  has  set  up  for  his  idol  tho  idea  of  Islam, 
and  worships  it  with  a  devotion  which  the  **  Thongh  He  slay  me  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Him  "  of  Job  could  scarcely  parallel.  But  Islam  is,  moreover, 
in  his  mind  identified  with  what  is  for  him  its  visible  and  chiefest  avatar, 
the  Empire  of  the  house  of  Othman,  the  waning  Crescent  of  the  crimson 
flag.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  new  and  hated  regulations  of  latter-day 
Sultans,  of  Janissaries  butchered,  ^Tonts  revoked,  institutions  destroyed, 
and  burdens  bound  on  by  a  bureaucracy  the  little  finfjer  of  which  is 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  a  Buleyman  or  a  Mnrad ;  in  spite  of  the  still 
deeper  and  more  searching  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Ottoman  dream,  transforming  the  terror  of  the  nations  into  a  feeble  parody 
of  that  most  portentous  of  all  failures,  the  Second  French  Empire— the 
Mahometan  of  Anatolia  continues,  passively  at  least,  true  to  his  old  love, 
inTssts  it  with  the  inviolability  of  the  Islam  he  worships ;  and  while 
acknowledging  it  in  detail  to  be  on  ogre,  reveres  it  in  the  whole  as  a  God. 

Still  the  field  of  patience  has  not  only  extent  but  limits ;  and  from  time 
to  lime  even  the  Mahometan  *'  Kodee,"  or  *'  Fellah,"  or  Peasant,  of  Pontas 
IS  fairly  driven  beyond  them.  He  then  takes  t4i  the  mountains :  and  as 
law,  in  the  only  sense  be  knows  it,  has  been  his  enemy,  he  becomes  in  his 
turn  an  enemy  to  law.  Band  aftor  band  of  such  half  fugiUves,  half  out- 
laws, has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  among  these  forests ;  and 
did  a  provincial  newspaper  exist,  its  '■  sensation  '  columns  would  seldom 
need  a  topic.  Today  it  is  a  house  broken  into,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
inmates  mangled  by  a  hatchet  ;  to-morrow  some  com  stacks  burnt,  or  the 
standing  crops  wantonly  cut,  trampled  down,  and  destroyed  in  the  dark ; 
or  a  wayfarer  has  been  found  robbed  and  murdered,  or  a  woman  bratally 
ravifihod,  or  what  not.  It  would  be  a  painful,  often  a  revolting,  task  to 
chronicle  tlie  crimes  committed  in  these  lovely  glens. 

And  the  Government  ? 

WtiU;  the  0<ivemmenif  so  long  as  indiv\(\an\^  rm\^,  e^^ccA^^  \^  o\ 
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poorer  eort^  aro  concerned,  does  simplr  noUus^.  Btil  ti  ImA  Hatyoi 
of  coDseqnenco  has,  perhapf .  beeu  the  sofforer ;  or  ft  vMl  ^k^  • 
district  has  been  injnred  ;  and  a  fonna]  complaint  ax>d  deaotad  «fftkm 
hacked,  of  course,  by  a  pro-payment  of  eoeia  and  good^wiO,  noika  i^ 
sary  in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  case  before  an  OsmanlM  Izibai^te 
boen  lodfrod  at  the  official  residenco,  where  money  reeeifvd  bit  )m 
created  a  reasonable  hope  that  more  may  be  obtained  fron  is  wm 
soorcoe.  A  party  of  armed  police,  or,  in  extreme  inst&ncea,  of  mA&a* 
then  sent  at  once  to  inyestigate  and  to  pnDisb  ;  on  wboae  ftp(nMcl,» 
DooDced  several  days  be^rehand,  the  real  criminals  prodvntly  sik  4 
In  their  place,  however,  a  few  ready-to-hand  persons  are  mmiy  af^ 
hooded,  and  triumphantly  carried  off  to  bo  shot  op  in  a  jftfl,  Qm  lii  ^ 
which  Mrs.  Fry's  worst  nightmare  never  imaged  ;  there  to  nan  tn 
throo,  or  more  montbfi,  even  years,  their  goilt  or  innoceoca  bcin^w* 
oxamlued  into,  till  either  death,  or  the  presonts  tbrovm  by  thte  fini 
into  the  inaatiaie  jaws  of  anthority,  procurea  them  release.  I  hankva 
as  many  as  eighty  thaa  drag^d  off  to  prison  in  a  batch  :  by  tbt  ai  rf 
four  months  several  of  them  were  dead  and  others  like  ia  die  ofjaSlw.^ 
and  daring  all  that  time  not  a  single  man  or  lad  of  the  nomber  lad 
brought  before  any  kind  of  tribunal  whatever,  whether  for  iriiietifliilli 
trial.  Meanwhile,  God  help  tholr  families.  These  were  one  nd  il 
hometans,  from  a  Byzantinn  villBgo  about  fifty  miles  distant  &on' 

Others  again — and  their  nnmhcr  is  large,  much  larger  than  t^ 
Ice  Govemniont  suspects — quit  the  country ;  some  for  the  RosdaaC 
or  Georgia,  some  for  CouRtantinople,  some  for  the  larger  town  d  9^^ 
or  Egypt,  there  to  picV  up  what  li-ving  they  may,  Pew  of  thfls 
turn.  The  emigration  is  secret,  for  a  reason  little  known,  I  beliAve, 
the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  which  ongbt  to  be  taken  i 
count  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  vaunted  '*  progress  **  of  &• 
The  Turkish  peasant  is,  on  a  principle  which,  bo  tur  as  I  eaa 
dates  its  origin  from  the  semi-feudal  times  of  militanr  tenure,  hotiW 
las  assumed  its  actual  andmnch  more  galling  form  in  the  ptveent  eoic;. 
considered  as  serf  of  the  soil  he  tills,  or  a-  W>«f   in  old  pkrw: 

and  this  principle  is  at  once  exemplified  and  «  Ijy  a  rpcolatiak  At 

bidding  him  to  quit  his  native  village  and  district,  excopt  for  a  stated  Imf^ 
and  then  only  after  procuring  an  offjcial  **  pass,"  for  which  a  hk^  fcsi* 
to  be  paid.  The  place  too  whither  he  bt^mds  going  most  be  epedMs 
the  '*  pass ;  **  and  on  any  change  of  destination,  a  IVioah  *wf»  sM  b 
iken.  For  a  "  pass  "  to  quit  the  country  altogether,  or  for  fill,  it  vhU 
he  vain  to  ask,  as  it  would  certainly  be  refused.  Indeed,  the  bare  i^ffer 
ance  of  a  peasant  at  the  '*  pass  '*  office,  asking  for  laare  to  coaimltftB 
Russia,  would  be  enough  to  make  the  dork  faint  fVom  the  rerr  li^ 
denoe  of  tho  demand.  But  where  a  ronsonable  and  adTantafieotn  thx^tt 
reftuod  by  authority,  it  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  takeu  withoat  anlhaa^; 
and  every  year  the  underhand  emigration  drawe  off  lar|^  and  atiQ 
nmnbers  from  this  region. 
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more,  however,  is  this  the  case  with  the  ''Greek  "  peasanta; 
ith  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  Byzantine  descent,  have  main- 
Bjzantino  religion  and  Bocial  system.     Sheltered  nnder  the 
[on  liberally  afforded  by  the  Russian  consolates,  they  emigrate,  not 

rluals,  or  even  famiiieSf  hat  by  whole  bands.  I  have  known  as 
a  hundred  Pontic  **  Greeks  "  at  a  time»  after  receiving  in  the 
{g  a  tiat  refuRal  of  tho  "  passes  "  requested  from  the  Ottoman  an - 
Mf  tegother  with  a  threat  that  if  they  did  not  at  once  abandon  their 
1^  intenUons  and  rctaru  to  their  mountain  villages,  they  should 
Dd  off  not  to  Bossia,  but  to  prison,  embark  comfortably  the  same 
g[  after  dark  on  board  the  Btissian  steamer  l3ring  at  their  service  in 

t)ur,  and  transfer  themselves  and  theirs  to  the  Mosoovito  alle- 
It  would  bo  bard  to  blamo  either  the  emigrants  or  those  who 
lem;   it  might  be  harder  to  defend   those  who   maintain  the 
fuo  of  Osmanlee  rale. 

ins  of  nations,  rains  of  empires,  uncemented  fragments,  built  up 
■ftmpire  itself  already  a  cmmbhng  ruin.  Yet  the  land  is  still  the 
■when  the  Argonants  iirst  gazed  on  it  from  the  sea,  and  the  Ten 
Bd  from  the  over'topping  mountains  :  the  same  snow-fleeked  heights, 
pastures,  luxuriant  forests,  full  torrents,  fertile  soil ;  the  very  yellow 
wild  flowers  whence  the  bees  in  Xenophon's  time  drew  their  in- 
honey,  uDchanged  to  this  day,  is  still  the  same ; — it  is  ibo  old 
of  the  East — 

Art,  glory,  freedom  fiiil;  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

better  days  be  yet  in  store  for  Pontus,  they  certainly  will  not 
the  last  rays  of  the   Crescent  have  set  from  the  verge  of  her 
Lorizon^  the  seven  hills  of  Htambool. 

rhile  we  have  emerged  from  the  forcst-gorgo,  left  beneath  us  the 
!kc  billows  of  rolling  mist,  traversed  the  wide  poetare  slopes,  crossed 
Wf.  jagged  crest,  whence  from  a  height  of  nearly  nine  thousand  foot 
P^ven  a  last  backward  look  at  the  far-ofl*  dream-like  sketch  of  bayi 
nd,  and  sea ;  and  hare  now  by  long  windings  descended  into  the 
td  valley  of  the  Cborok,  the  Harpaans  of  Xenophon,  where, 
[limits  of  Anatolian  Gurgistan,  begins  another  region  and  a  diflerent 
»r  race. 

W.  G.  P. 
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vk'«  vend.   Anagnuns  of  this  formalion  are  cal]«d  ": 

before  mentioned,  one  of  the  PleiAds  of  iho  Coartof 

has  left  aa  two,  littlo  worthy  of  the  aatbor  of  the  dark  ^omCtmii\ 

fiod  of  tho  most  obficiiro  writer  of  andquitj. 

Tbo  one  was  a  oomplimdut  to  hla  prizie«r  ^^  ^iflir^y  frvtt  M«i 
(out  of  honey,  from.  Ptol6my)»  to  mark  the  sveetteo  4  lifc 
poftition ;  tbo  other  to  his  queen  'A^xnMny  (ArsiDOft),  tfcs  QbA  lii  I 
of  which  camet  being  transposed,  form  ;«v 'npo^  (iba  liobii^te 
Both  theae  anagrams  are  exact  or  pore.  TzeizeB«  tha  al0fiiB4 
Lyoophron,  tells  as  tbftt  hia  author  waa  more  dear  to  IHAi^lli 
anagrams  than  for  his  verse.  Ailor  Ljroophron.  sob*  oAir  finA 
diflported  themselves  in  these  *'  literary  triiltngs/*  to  barrov  la  qpita 
from  Disraeli.  Thns  we  have  "AtXoq  (Atlaa),  the  old  aIl*viHTM9C 
who  sustained  iho  lofty  pilkrs  which  aeparaft^d  oftilh  firon  Imml* 
verted  into  raXac  (wretched),  which  well  be  may  bayo  baen  ialoKriav 
And  no  inforior  moral  lesson  to  that  of  tho  Bc^hist  Prodieos.  is  kil  9^ 
of  tho  "  Choice  of  HercnleB,"  did  ho  convoy ,  who,  out  of  'i^eif^M 
produced  'Eparj'j  (the  lovely).  Some  **  Epicuri  cU  ^rt^  ycmB** 
have  discovered  the  anagram  of  iXapA^  (joyoas)  in  X«a^  («am)^ 

Not  tho  worst  specimen  of  Greek  anagraninxatiziiig  van  ftas  9 
posed,  one  by  Joannes  Auratos,  upon  Uie  namo  of  Him  via  ^ 
"brought  as  a  eheep  to  the  slaaghter,"  "invot^  (Jesr  .-^ffltar* 

tho   sheep),  with  which  compare  Taylor's   Jehova  ^ji  f^tt^ 

and  those  of  Camden's  good  friend  Utenhovins,  RAtSAUrea  (OtMk 
into  eEA  BA£iAH  (Tho  Qoddess  Queen),  and  ^BkiQt^jB  4  Winw' W— 
Elizabeth)  into  ZaGiti  natrtkfia^  AijS^  (Divine  dew  of  tha  UngdaB). 

Examples,  however,  of  Greek  anagrams  are  nure,  tbe  bvi  tfi  ^ 
following : — Alexandor,  being  about  to  raise  the  oiege  of  1^,  h^^ 
that  he  saw  a  Satyr  emerge  from  a  dark  wood,  and  danee  brfM  lb 
After  some  trouble  he  caught  the  Satyr,  and  awoko.  On  etmmXm^^ 
wise  men,  they  formed  from  tho  Greek  word  Xarvp^^  (Hotyr), 
Ti'poc  0^  (Tyro  is  thine).     Tho  nozt  day  the  anagram 

So  Conataniino,  son  of  Heraclius,  being  prepared  for  battla, 
that  he   was  on  his  way  to  "  Thesaalonica/'     Tliij  he  toM  lo«>rf 
hia  attendants,  who,  repeating  the  Greek  word  dr««aXAMM(^  (* 
slowly,  and   with  proper  pauses,  Baid«  e^c  AXy  «<t*^  (IjOsw  the 
to  anothar).     Confitantine  took  no  heed  of  Uus  waming^  aad^ 
tho  enemy,  soon  after  was  defeated.     This,  hoireTf,  is  noi  aa 
of  an  anagram,   as  there  is  no  different  anvngHncDt  of  Ittttan; 
meaning  is  obtained  simply  by   the  division   of  stylUhlea.      Sm  m 
exMtf  as  one  letter  ta  omitted,  one  added,  and  ono  ebangvd* 

The   Komans  seem  altogether  to  have   desptaed 
Utaiary  toil  of  a  like  nature.  "  Torpe  est,"  says  Uaitial,  *'  «n«t^i— 
nngaa,  et  stnltus  labor  est  inoptianun.*'    Latin  aaagn 
modom  discovery.  ^  we\iBN«  ^irr'Vn — '-^'-^-^^-i -^--j-  -n-nf-  -^^^^^^^i^w 
from  corpus  (body),  potcua  Vv^gN  ;  fcoifiG«i««aV^%i«».> 
and  from  logica  (\ogicV  ca\i%o  V^i«Viift«a>,    OV  Si«*..,  '^i^.x.i^.' 
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e  nature  of  its  sabjoct  moro  nearly  than  that  immediatalj  proooding  it. 
ere  are,  however,  among  the  Komons,  a  few  Epocimens  of  that  pseudo- 
agram  referred  to  in  the  etory  of  Conatantine,  which  conaiata  in 
ividing  a  single  word  into  tv\'D  or  moro.  Such  is  the  riddle  of  the  god 
enniunSf  mentioned  by  Aolns  Gellins  in  his  twelfth  book  of  Xoctfs 
tlica.  It  is  proposed  by  Gollias,  as  a  scirjn4^,  or  what  the  Greeks  called 
I  aanigma,  '*  which  I  lately  found,"  he  continaes,  *'  ancient,  by  Hercules  I 
id  ezoeedlngly  crafty,  composed  in  three  Iambic  verses;  this  I  leave 
aoswored,  to  sharpen  the  conjectures  of  my  readers  in  their  invcstiga- 
n"  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  instance  of  a  faahion,  now  much  in 
6,  amongst  the  lower  order  of  jonroala  and  magazinea,  of  leaving  the 
Inlion  to  the  next  number. 
The  three  verses  are  tliese  : — 

S«ittel,  roinasre,  mxk  bU  mioiu,  non  s«t  acio, 
An  utmoiqao  cumm,  nt  qaondam  mniUvi  dicier, 
Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  cooccdere. 

says  Gellios,  "  who  is  tired  of  investigating,  may  find  the  '  answer  * 

e  second  book  of  M.  Varro  to  Marcellus  on  the  Liatin  language." 

The  "answer"  is  Terminus,  a  speoica  of  anagram  from  ter-minos- 

tvid   declares   that   all  the  crowd  of  gods  gave  place  to  Jove,  except 

'arminus,  who  held  his  ground.     So  tho  author  of  the  riddle  doubta 

rhether  it  was  once,  or  less,  or  twice  less,  or  thrice  less  (ter-minns), 

,0.  the  two  former  added  together;  who,  as  he  once  heard,  was  nnwilUng 

)  yield  even  to  King  Jove  himself.     And  so  "  sustineamus  "  gives  "  bub- 

inea-mus."     Pilate's  qneation,  "Quid  est  Veritas?" — the  reply  being 

Contained  in  the  demand — was  left  unanswered.     "Est  vir  qui  adest." 

this  is  an  exact  and  clever  anagram,  probably  composed  by  Bome  witty 

churchman . 

As  specimens  of  the  Latia  anagrams  of  Daurot,  or  Joannes  Anratns, 
ho  French  poet  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  given.  From  Martinaa 
lasanerins,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  the  time,  "  "Mnsto  nnbar  in  astris.'* 
Vom  Claudius  Binetus,  a  lawyer  with  a  tasto  for  singing,  •*  Venis  tuba 
ukis.'*  From  Edoardus  Mollieeus,  an  eloquent  judge.  "Do  ore  vivo 
Mlla  Budas."  His  own  name,  "Joannes  Anratns/'  he  also  anogram- 
Bftlized  thus :  *'  Ars  vivet  onnosa  '*  (*'  Hy  art  will  live  long.") 

A  simple  but  clever  anagram  is  suggested  in  the  "  H}'mn  to  the  Virgin 
'  in  the  following  verse,  which,  from  its  setting,  the  French  would 
a  gnn  enchased  in  enamelled  gold  : — 

Bamena  iUnd  Ave, 

Gftbrielin  ore, 
Fumla  aos  in  puce, 

Matons  £vib  nomen  I 


icb  may  be  represented  tbns : — 

Ato  for  thy  title  claim, 

From  the  mout}]  of  Gabiic) 
Are  DOW  for  Eva's  name, 
yUkiog  Ds  in  peace  to  dweW. 
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Gonerftlly,  of  course,  aaagranxB   in.   foreign    Uagtu^e* 

trans  latioD. 

A  copy  of  the  Jrguita  VajiulanA  (Lugd.  Bai.,  1685) 
a  fly-leaf  tho  followiiig  anagnims^  all  of  whirb  arc  not  p^rfeet.  eo 
Bivetns. 

Vt-riljui  res  nutia, 
Scd  naturj  es  vtr, 
Vir  Tinturi  !*c»lf*s 
K  nntarA  cs  ru<!i«, 

Many  of  these  small  Hoes  present  sibylline  dlfficnltlas,  by  r 
portioned  to  their  size  to  the  exegctist. 

As  a  contrast  to  them  wo  have  the  foUowing  on  Mary  QoMacli 
— A  pure  anagram,  telling  in  a  single  line  her  tmbappy  story: — 

Maria  Stcuanla  Scotoram  rogiua,    Tnua  ri  regnisp  mocta  ansa  oia 

Though  Addison  considers  tho  regeneration  of  ft&a^ruK  to 
occurred  in  the  times  of  ''  monkish  ignorance,"  and  tliinlcf  it  Ml 
that  tho  monks  should  hare 'employed  their  leisaro  tlin«.  of  v^^ 
supposes  them  to  have  had  great  store,  in  the  compoeition  of  ncfa 
of  writing  as  required  much  time  hut  little  capacity, "  it  doet  vAt^ 
that  tho  monks  were  in  any  way  famous  for  those  ^otnposilioo* ;  !■ 
Addison,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  difficulty  attending  them  or  the  ii 
tarns  they  ireqaently  display. 

Thore  is  a  specimen  of  anagrammatizing  in  the  mofitli  of  Crii 
1658,  which  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  must  hare  caosed  th«  Kirspa 
considerable  toil. 

The  subject  is  tho  *' Tenth  Worthy,  or  that  most  mgn 
Worthy  of  Worthies,  Oliver,  late  Lord  Protector/*  The 
following,  expressed  in  rerse.  Sad  news  by  post  from  A1l»i^ia 
moned  the  author  to  know  what  mighty  planet  had  fkllen, 
peopid  in  darkness.  Some,  ooDBidering  the  military  skill  of  tkt 
man,  said  it  was  Mars  ;  some  Jupiter,  as  he  was  a  jumuir  ft^ur  to 
nations.  Tho  poet  leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  pIxLnet«  eoaaid«n  ( 
as  an  olivo-braneh  of  peace,  and  with  many  complimenta  to  Liza 
family,  introduces  the  following  anagrams,  in  EngUsb,  Latin,  aaJ 
upon  hia  name.  In  English:  '*0  welcom'  relii-or;"  **BQk  ' 
Roy ; "  '*  Com'  live  our  nile."  In  Latin :  "  Cor  verom  vel  ant 
Welsh:  "Y  lieu  mor  cower*'  ("the  lion  so  true");  "XJeo 
mor  **  ("  the  true  soa-lion  *')  ;  "  Lieu  grea  o  Cymra  '*  ('•  tho  bod  fi 
Wales").  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  Welah  langaa^,  ««  i 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  tranalations  ;  i&4e>ed  wo  are  modi  ■ 
to  suspect  that  of  one  of  tho  two  first,  aa,  though  the  wonla  ar«  the 
a  new  idea  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  second.  Bat  the  aaatfnu 
exact,  and  tho  Latin  one  presents  a  happy  combination,  "With  xiq 
Elixabeth  Cromwell,  the  anagrammatist  hov^trm  upon  th«  rwga  of 
liteneii,  '*  Be  oomelier  with  zeal."     Another  of  the  Mme  lady,  te  ^ 
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written  for  z,  aud  the  surnamo  is  Bpolt  with  one  1,  is  not  open  to 
the  Bamo  objection:  *'Chast'  love  bo  my  mlo."  Bridget  Fleetwood,  a 
member  of  the  family,  becomes  *•  O  tru*  giiled  beloved  ;  *"  and  Mary 
Paulconbridge,  also  a  member,  "  Go  main  carefol  bride."  This  last  is 
not  exact  by  the  addition  of  an  o :  the  y  and  i  are  of  coarse  regarded  as 
interchangeable. 

Thomas  Uey^'ood  has  left  us  some  anagiams  on  the  names  of  certain 
men  of  his  time.  One  on  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  of  tlie 
Great  Seal,  dedicated  to  bim  in  some  acrostic  verses, "  To  charm  ont  sin  ;  *' 
another  rather  antiqnat^d,  "0  hye  constant  mure."  One  on  Lady 
Robert  Anna  Carre,  danghter  of  the  Earl  of  Bomerset,  **  Rarer  cannot 
bear."  One  on  that  •'  worthy  and  most  religious  knight.  Sir  Paul  Pindar," 
"PrayV  in  D,  Paul."     The  verses,  an  acrostic,  bogio  thus, — 

Sir  Faul.  of  all  tliat  ever  bttare  tbcC  name. 
Yon  to  Saint  Paul  nioM  deare  arc,  und  may  clniinc 
Rare  privilodgc  ;  (I  uiigbl  say)  ultove  all 
Priority,  tlmt  Iworc  the  immo  of  l*nul. 

Concluding  with  this  distich, — 

S«int  Pnnl  Sir  Paul  bcith  travcld  :  one  with  care 
To  build  Christ's  Church  :  Paul's  ill'  other  tu  repairs. 

It  is  as  well  for  the  anagrammatist  to  be  certain  of  the  correct  way  of 

Bpelting  the  name  which  ho  Intends  to  auagrammatize.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  gentleman  who  experienced  a  great  failuro  o^ing  to  a  want  of  care  in 
this  respect.  He  intended  to  compltucnt  a  lady  of  considerable  beauty 
to  whom  he  was  paying  his  addresses.  Unable  to  purchase  famo  by  keen 
iambics,  he  ventured  on  a  mild  anugram.  Tho  lady's  uame  was,  as  he 
understood  it,  Elizabeth  Cbumley.  Not  haviog  talents  sufficient  for  the 
Elizabeth — over  which  poor  word,  though  torture<l  in  a  thousand  ways,  a 
retrograde  planet  still  seemed  to  hang — he  considered  it  allowable,  not 
being  a  strict  anagrammatist,  to  change  it  into  "Bess."  HnviDg  confiued 
hiuselT  in  his  study  for  several  moDths,  in  spite  of  a  plentiful  luck  of  wit, 
by  dint  of  unwearied  toil,  ho  at  last  reached  the  promised  land.  His 
anagram  was  this,  ^' Angel  best  Lumley."  The  only  objection  to  it  is 
that  the  last  word  is  a  trifle  too  like  the  origiunl,  having  besides  no  decided 
meaning,  and  the  letters  of  the  first  word  are  not  found  in  tho  remaining 
subject  (**  ch").  The  gem  was,  however,  sot  in  an  enchased  setting  pos- 
sessing a  poetic  character,  and  necessarily  of  tho  lovcr*s  own  composition :  — 

Staxka  L  I  Staxiu  II. 

iiuHt  divine  !  ailurablc  of  Honicu  I  Angel ! 

:m  Chamlejr !  \ 

Accept  tlie  fullowing  slight  tiibute  of 

undy  - 
Ing  affection,  aaJ  heartfelt  lore 
From  mo  "  best  l.undi.'v/' 

Upon  presenting   this  cliild  of  bis  imagination  to  his  lady,  the  reader 
may  imagine  bia  chagrin  and  disgust  when  he,  that  ■'  homo  mi8erTican& 
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pationtiffi/'  was  told  by  her  with  somo  aspority  that  ber 
Ghumldy  but  Cbolmosdely.  "Ibi  omnis  eSasxu  labor."  TW 19 
is  said  to  havo  Boon  afterwards  lost  his  sdnsaB,  viiacii  M  htm  m 
eiderably  impaired  by  tho  compoaiiion  of  hifl  uamgnBu 

With  this  Btoiy  may  be  compared  Disraeli's  storr  of  Fmnftibl 
German  who  prided  himself  npon  perpetnatisg  tbe  name  oitfm— < 
person  who  died  in  his  time  by  an  anagram  ;  bat  ia  add  lo  hm  9- 
perienced  such  mortal  throes  during  their  composiiioQ  thai  h»  wmII 
share  in  the  last  pasgs  of  tho  dead  ho  helped  to  make  fnnftri^tm 

Theold  word  for  anagram  was  anagrammatiflm.  The  difianei  faaa 
them  seemed  lo  be  this,  that  anagrammatasm  refers  rather  to  fta  eiri  4 
irauflposition  of  the  letters  of  a  word,  while  anagram  nigniftf  the  itfAi 
such  transpoBiiion.  So  epigram  eignifioe  the  thixag  inBcnbftd  Sfti  M^ 
work  of  iuacripUon.  Tho  English  word  ins^^npUou,  hv  O.o  n?  bi^ 
meaning  of  inscript. 

Tlie  numerical  anagrams  of  the  Italians,  irhich  are  ntpre«euUJ  tok 
Engheh  chronograms,  are  the  Orcok  <W>X^^o( ;  in  whi<h  the  bmb 
valae  of  the  letters  of  two  words  or  sets  of  words  is  th*  ^Bk-  Ik 
reader  will  understand  that  in  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  Ictten  mni^ 
express  nambers. 

These  iao^^^oi  are  mentioned  by  GeUias.  They  were  eeoftiiri  k 
him  with  disfavour.  A  qnantity  of  them  were  bronght  to  hon  hj  a  hM 
friend,  in  a  book  which  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  ns^ud  a«  tL  te  tf 
Aoheloos,  filled  with  firstfrnits  for  Plenty  by  tbo  Nainds,  and  ttak  IM 
up  that  he  might  read  it  without  interruption.  Bat  the  hook  W^i 
"  uh,  Jupiter  1  a  mere  collection  of  strange  tales  ;  such  aa  who  w  ^ 
first  called  a  grammarian  ^  and  wherefore  Telemaehofl  repoeuM  t^^ 
not  Pisietratus  reposing  near  him  ^'ilh  his  h&nd,  but  raised  fcsB  is 
sweet  sleep  by  a  kick  'nHth  his  hocl.  There  also  wer«  wnUea  den  m 
i'<r<f ^17^1  or  eqninumeral  verses  of  Homer,  and  his  acitvslicha.  IWi  ■ 
many  other  such  things  were  contained  in  this  hook.'* 

So  ATtftayopac  (Demsgoras)  was  complimented  with  the  tarn  X«^ic(J* 
The  sum  of  the  numbers  expressed  by  tho  letters  in  the  two  aaBayi 
identical  and  equal  4.20.  A  *'6tingle8S  jest"  in  the  opinioo  of  Ba^fi 
and  shu\^'ing  the  nudice  rather  than  the  wit  of  the  ea-tirisi.  So  HalMfaa 
says  that  the  Kile  is  nothing  else  than  the  year,  foandlng  hia  oai^a 
the  fact  that  tho  numbers  expressed  by  the  Ictten  of  the  XmIjc,  Se 
are  in  Greek  arithmetic,  n  =  GO;  e  =  5;  |=  10;  a«s80;o  «^. 
V  =  200 ;  and  these  figures  make  up  together  1^65,  tho  ntonlMr  of  V 
in  tho  year.  He  does  not  seem  to  hare  reflected  that  ViTKo^  U  sot  »  vi^ 
of  Greek  origin.  Axtemidorus,  in  his  iuterpretatioo  of  dreanza, 
to  beware  of  forming  our  <Vo^^oi  incorrectly,  lest  beiog  doeaiwd  ve 
inglorious,  A  certain  man^  he  says,  lay  siek,  and  dnsaaed  tkal^ 
called  Piso  appeared  to  him.  An  oneirophaut  exptaioed  **»"  U  M* 
felicity,  and  Ihivt  tl\Q  %v&V  ^«T%Qii  -vcraX^  Ut^  Cat  ninetr  jwsn  ki^ 
firaming  hia  coo^ectutea  Iroui  \^  faiH>  vj^^tsUVa  «\.  V^aa  -wiedfiM^'W 
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jClianctdT,  vhieh  proBonta  the  ztmub^r  90.  NeTertheless*  he  who  had 
n  Fbo  died  soon  after  of  the  \ery  sickoosB  cinder  whieb  he  then 
laboiirod.  For  Piso  had  seemed  to  present  to  him  ointments,  vrhich  for 
a  sick  man  was  of  evil  omen,  as  with  them  they  anoint  the  dead.  The 
idream  of  the  sailor  is  unlike  to  this.  For  to  him  asking  in  his  dream 
whether  he  shoold  come  to  liome,  a  phantasm  aaswerod  '*  No  I  '*  osing  the 
Greek  v^ord  ov.  Yet  he  arrived  there  in  450  days.  For  H  was  aU  the 
same,  whether  the  phantasm  hnd  told  him  this  namber,  or  the  letters  which 
mgoified  it.  The  reason  of  inferiority  of  numbers  is  afisigned  by  some 
for  the  victory  of  Hector  over  Patroclns,  and  of  Achilles  over  Hector, 

In  Daniel  and  Deborah  Dove,  written  with  considerable  Hoenee  in 
Greek  spelling,  the  worthy  •'Doctor"  found  the  prime  number  761. 
Herein  was  a  mystery.  There  could  be  no  division  between  himself  and 
his  wifc»  Thoy  would  eontinuo  to  bo  in  all  respcets  as  they  had  been 
'*  duic  animac  in  camo  una/'  two  persons  with  but  one  disposition.  But 
when  the  Doctor  remembered  that  1761  was  the  year  of  their  marriage, 
VQpplyiDg  the  deficient  thousand  with  two  M's  for  marriage  and  matrimony, 
ho  became  delirious  with  joy,  which  the  resemblance  between  *'  marriage  " 
and  "  matrimony/'  urged  by  hostile  critics,  diminished  not  a  tittle. 

Daniel  Dove  extracted  the  quintessence  of  his  own  name,  finding  the 
mournful  result,  **  leaden  void,"  which  ha  considered  as  inappropriate  as 
that  of  Marguerite  do  Valois,  **de  vertu  royal  image.'*  Another  •' vel 
dona  dei "  presented  the  faint  semblance  of  a  less  nnhappy  meaning. 
Had  one  letter  of  Dove  been  changed,  he  might  have  become  "  Ovid." 
Thus  ho  felt  like  the  man  whose  lottery  ticket  was  noxt  in  number  to  the 
20,000/.  prize.  "Such  a  superstition/'  says  Southey,  '*  has  been  and 
ever  ¥rill  bo  latent  in  the  most  rational  of  men."  So  Barton  believed 
there  was  some  secret  power  and  virtue  in  uame6.  Unfortunately,  how- 
over  fur  this  idea,  the  same  name  makes  both  good  and  evil,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kleanor  Davies,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  and  the  Cassandra  of  her  age. 
Having  formed  the  impure  anagram  '*  Reveal  O  Daniel  "  on  her  name, 
she  made  herself  the  organ  of  prophecies  disagreeable  to  the  government, 
a  proceeding  which  nothing  could  check,  but  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her 
own  quiver;  "Dame  Eleanor  Dovies,"  f.  <,  "never  so  mad  a  lady." 
Upon  this  being  sent  to  her  by  an  obUging  friend,  who  had  the  interest 
of  peace  at  heart,  she  retired  into  private  life,  ceased  from  her  charming 
agony,  and  her  voice  was  heard  no  more.  So  Calvin,  in  the  title  of  his 
J$uliiution*  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1589,  calls  himself  Aleuinns,  tho 
anagram  of  Calvinns,  and  tho  came  of  a  person  of  some  learning  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  contributing  greatly  to  its  restoration  in  that  age. 
But  Franc;oia  Rabelais  (Alcofribas  Nasier),  in  whose  name,  written  in 
liatin,  Calvin  had  found  "rabie  Iscsus,"  found  for  him,  en  reranchtt  an 
anagram  of  qnite  an  opposite  character  "  Jan  Cul." 

There  are  several  happy  anagrama  in  French,  as,  for  instance,  that, 
rically  just  in   sense,   of  the   so-called   daughter  ol    >iv6  QA«m!A 

itbooary,  Iha  ahAnning  "Marie  Toachot,**  ttuBlY^Bft  ol  C^ObxNxft  "^^ 
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*<  Je  charme  tout/'  Of  Plorrd  do  BonjiArd,  "  rose  Ae  Piniut,"  v^ai 
by  an  sequitas  prsotoria,  the  omission  of  two  ra  mar  ba  ftrimti  firfc 
uleganee  of  the  resulting  sense.  Of  Frere  Jaeqaes  ClHiMii,  ^iha 
of  Honri  III.,  **  Cost  I'oufor  qai  m'a  crde.**  Of  Lonis  di  fiMm 
chancellor,  *'K9t  In  bouche  du  roi/*  That  of  Pi^itb  GoImi.  Jod ■ 
confossor  of  Henri  IV. ,  "Force  ton  roi,"  ia  und^sttred,  aal,  tete 
worthless.  Of  Pilalrc  dn  Hosier^  an  aeronaut  who  had  theulMtet 
fall  &om  his  baUoon  on  the  loth  Jane,  1785,  "  Xu  fiayrols^.«' 
The  render  who  cures  to  investigate  this  anagram  wiil  lad  tm  r  qkM 
It  is  consequently  inexact.  In  the  next  an  x  will  be  loond  aiM.  I^ 
Qnatorsiome,  roi  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  '  *  Vat  Dion  cootefo  f^ 
qui  osora  le  resister,"  The  temptation  to  add  or  eubCraet  a  WMvaft 
case  of  a  lengthj  anagram,  saccessful  only  if  each  nd^itwn  or  akb^ 
is  made,  must  be  almost  irresintible  ;  bat  the  anagrmm  is  aa  ^i^HBl 
spoiled. 

Anagrams  are  sometimes  employed  in  beraldzy.  TW  Bib  4 
Loraine  bears  les  "al^rions"  or  eaglets.  J.  B.  lloaasean«  m^mdi 
his  father  the  cobliler,  changed  his  name  into  VenuoU«a.  lo  vfaafcte 
discovered,  vhat  the  anlhor  probably  least  intox>ded»  '*  Ta  U 

So  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power,  the  word*  La  Tti  imlrika  fa 
\'aise  prodnced  this  anagram,  "  Un  Corsa    la    fiatra.'*     Bat, 
party-spirit  discovered  in  the  same  words   **  La   France  Te«t 
Both  these  anagiams  arc,  however,  thongb  witty,  inexact. 

The  Cabbalifits  among  the  Jews  are,  as  might  be  ezpeeled  hmtA 
has  been  snid  above,  mi|;hty  In  anagrams.  The  third  ymti  of  <te  A 
which  they  call  Thfmura,  or  change,  is  concerned  with  nofkiM  krife 
process  of  making  them.  By  them  they  fi.nd  many  iiijitsiinm 
and  extraordinary  sense's  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  Ool  of 
transposition  of  tho  Hebrew  letters,  they  obtain  '■  gnc4  ;  **  tai 
"Mcsbinh,"  *'and  he  will  rejoice."  These  eiamples  are  fnr 
most  simple,  and  uf  those  not  rovoltiiig  to  the  Christian  ivadc 
Cabbalists  have  also  chruuogrums,  known  in  their  aystam  m 
a  metathesis  of  K^L^DIJ)  or  yoaftfiaTtim,  m  tho  Sense  of 
senting  numbers.  This  word  is  toohnicolly  oaed  to  expnMS 
rule,  according  to  which  every  letter  of  a  word  is  r^aced  to  ftm 
value,  and  tho  word  explained  by  another  of  the  ^»m-t  falne^ 
example  of  this,  in  Gen.  xviii.  2.  "Lut  three  mon  stood  by  has, 
said  that  these  were  the  angels  Michnol,  Gabriel,  and  Kaphaal^ 
letters  composing  their  names  have  the  same  naiaerieftl  TaJoe  at 
the  original  verse. 

Tho  Cabbalists,  it  may  be  said  €n  pasMnt,  ha\'o  many  eanoBili  d  tt> 
kind.  Out  of  the  letters  forming  thv  word  **  man  **  thsr  bmm 
"  benediction,*'  and  out  of  those  forming  **  woman  "  *'  a  evua.*'  W 
this  wo  may  compare  thi'ir  anngram  of  *'  \m  '*  finotD  "  Era^"  fMitifii,  ^ 
say,  she  was  the  canso  of  sU  our  woes.  Bach  nnsogynisi 
come  meeUy  &om  l\v&  iuovl^^l^  <)V  ^^e^m,  ^  \ax\.  <a  mWm 
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tfaeir  order  for  daily  prnyer  was  ooc«  wont  to  be  "Blcfised  ari  thou, 
Ifaat  thou  hast  not  made  me  a  womou.  0  Lord  our  God." 

The  nnmber  of  changes  'which  may  bo  formed  oat  of  any  giren  word 
U  o&sily  fonnd  by  the  niathematic&l  doctrine  of  pcrmntations.  In  the 
lystic  words  of  the  Kabbalft*  "Two  letters  build  two  bouses,  three  lelt<^r« 
nild  six  houfleB,  four  build  four  and  twenty  hooscfl,  fivo  build  a  hundred 
nd  twenty  boaseB*  six  build  seven  hundred  and  twenty  honees  ,  .  . 
Go  forth  and  imagine  what  neither  the  mouth  is  able  to  speak  nor  tlie 
6mr  is  able  to  hear." — Ch,  iv.  Mishna  iv. 

0«rmax]  anagrams  are  comparatively  rare.  They  may  be  said,  &om 
the  specimen  mentioned  by  \Vhoatley,  to  be  as  poor  as  they  are  rare. 
This  is  the  specimen.  At  the  general  peace  of  1914,  a  portion  of  Saxony 
fell  to  the  shore  of  Prussia.  The  king,  to  commemorate  this  addition  to 
his  kingdom,  issued  a  new  coinage  of  rix-doliars,  with  the  name  rin 
lUichithaler.  The  Saxoos,  by  that  collateral  species  of  Bniigram  before- 
tnentioned,  divided  this  word  into  tin  Reich  ttahl  er  (he  stole  a  kingdom). 
Bo  the  French  in  La  SainU  AHinnee  fonnd  La  Saints  CnnnUU.  The 
dArimafcions  of  Lebm  (life)  from  Nrhel  (a  cloud),  and  of  Sar^  (a  coffin)  from 
Gras  (grass),  are  simply  palindromes. 

Italian  anagrams  are  still  rarer  than  German.  If  in  the  one  following 
tht>  ludv-Bubject  was  as  beantifal  as  tho  anagram  is  happy,  she  must  have 
been  indeed  a  cynosure  fur  neighbouring  eyes.  Anna  Dudlieia,  A'  fa 
nutia  IHana.  In  this,  there  is  a  dia?ro5is  of  the  diphthong,  which  is 
allowed  oven  in  the  pure  anagram. 

Anagrams  have  been,  wc  have  already  paid,  frequently  used  as  nom^ 
d«  ffturrf.  So  Voltaire  is  derived  from  Arouet  1.  j.  or  Aronet  le  jenno. 
•'  Frip,"  tho  signature  of  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  is  an  anagram  of 
hia  initials.  So  W.  Jordan  wrote  for  the  LiUranj  Gazette  under  the  title 
of  W,  J.  Andic.  Another  celebrated  poet  known,  like  Voltaire,  to  few 
but  by  his  uom  de  plurnt\  was  Bryan  Waller  Procter,  whoso  name  was 
znetamorphosed  by  an  impure  anagrammatism  into  '*  Barry  Comwoll, 
poet,"  or  "toper,"  whichever  qnaliQcation  may  be  preferred. 

Retrograde  anagrams,  or  those  formed  by  tho  reading  the  letters  back- 
'wards,  belong  to  the  species  of  palindromes  or  KiipKivot,  Of  these  we 
'Lave  ou  example  in  "  deliver  "  from  .**  reviled."  *  Anagrams  with  a  retro- 
grade meaning  are  presented  to  us  in  *' untie"  from  "unite,"  in  ''real 
fan "  from  **  funeral,"  '*  love  to  ruin  '*  from  '*  revolution,"  and  in 
*'  repol,"  which  is  also  a  palindrome,  from  '*  leper."  Many  more  might 
be  added,  were  it  not  in  the  words  of  Ijomennais,  "-triste  de  s'ennuyer, 
pour  onnuyer  les  autres." 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  flourished  au  eminent  physician,  who 
-was  BO  bad  a  tradesman,  and  withal  so  wise  a  man,  as  to  declare  rathlcss 
var  against  tight-Ucing,  &c.»  as  regards  ladiesj  axul  OTerfeeding,  kc.i  as 


•  Akin  lo  tlie«*  are  wnrJi  wliicb  «ro  iJio  »amo  wlielbcr  read  bajcWurOte  w  Vw- 
-wardf.    Sach  n  wot')  wb9  tbr  tiile  of  "Gleuelg,"  choacu  \^^  \Xvc  XaX*  'tt.i.  ^VuxXwl 
Gnat,  9o  toccat,  iDMiutu,  oro,  &i\ 
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regarda  gentlemen.     This  child  of  light  gave  hia  ofttsicMUt  cf  k  rn:  e 

in  anvamlBhod  lAngiiago,  aad  would  sooner  offend  Ihc  £.- 
biliticfl  of  a  paiiout  Umn  t«U  a  Ik.  NotwiUisLandixig  Uk«£  utm^^A. 
he  managed  to  obtain  and  secure  a  large  nombor  of  pntiecU,  tvmmi 
whom,  irritated  by  his  moral  roughness  and  nspolbihed  apmim 
probably  invented  the  anagram  vhicb  exisU  upon  his  Oise.  Si 
Abemeihj  was  motamorphosod  into  "  Johnny  tbc  Bear."  E^i  "li 
MEgor,"  saja  Sonthey,  "  would  not  dispate  bia  Lille.  Has  asjcM* 
knows  'Johnny  the  Bear*  heard  his  name  tfaoa  anagranmiatued v^ia 
a  smile  t  We  may  be  snre  he  amiled  and  gtoyrled  nX  the  tot  c 
when  ho  tot  heard  it  himselt" 

Of  the  legion  of  complimentary  anograznfi  ud  persons  of  vnHirf 
rank,  whieh  have  been  composed  by  hungiy  and  needy  **  anagEiB-atmn' 
03  the  Water  Poet  calls  thorn,  who  was  himself  no  had  tfraofk  i  % 
class,  no  mention  has  been  made.  They  possessed  Kittle  mt^atH  Srv 
bat  the  persons  whose  names  they  ornamented,  and  IIm  eoapomw 
their  fair  seeming  noarished  with  bread.  Oat  of  thl* 
most  except  Mr.  Tashi  '*  an  especial  man  in  this  Jkouliy,**  «^h 
matized  Lord  Bacon's  name  tbos — 

Sir  FntDda  Bocod,  Lotd  Kecpsr, 

Ib  bom  and  elect  for  a  rich  fpnelrffr — 

on  account  of  the  goodness  of  this  anagram,  and  him  who  wroto 
John  WiUoti  aiuigr.  John  Wilsozi. 
Oh  chaogo  it  Dot !  do  nmter  aaiae  or  Uua^ 
Tbroughoat  the  vorld  wiihiB  onir  ears  iJiaU  Hnp — 

on  aoeonnt  of  its  heterodox  politeness. 

There  are,  doubtless,  still  many  anar:  .Hie  aiivor*! 

witty  enongh  to  convert  Benlowes  into  i><  ,  as  Ibey  ^ 

of  Pope ;  that  the  **  poor  gentleman  to  verify  their  anagtaai 
his  estate  upon  them." 

Anagrams  are  not  uncommon  on  tombs.  For  cerUun 
been  before  observed,  anagrams  contained  a  religioos  impevtanea. 
of  the  most  remarkable  are,  one  on  Mana  Arandel,  "3faii  a 
and  another  on  an  old  lady  of  sixty-six,  who  lies  buried  in 
and  has  this  somewhat  innpprupriate  anagram  inscribed 
Hester  Mansfield  **Mars  fled  in  thee."  The  Ptogaa  Ood^' 
appear,  from  some  doggrel  that  is  sobjoined,  Ihyd  baA>n  te  <!■ 
loctaring  on  true  chanty.  The  anagram  of  John  BonyaD  (Kn  bflivii 
ft  B),  composed  by  bimselft  presents  a  striking  example  of  a  ticla»  >• 
orthographical  difficulties. 

The  impure  anagrams  of  Bit  Edmnndbmr  Oodfrvy,  wbo  mm  W 
murdered  on  the  sonth  side  of  Primroso  ELiU,  **  By  Hnme^e  nk  lift 
die,"  "I  find  murder'd  by  rogues/*  tho  pure  onea  of  Hmal 
"  Honor  est  a  Nilo/'  and  of  Wilham  Noy,  the  p>ro{KM>cr« of 
"  I  moyl  in  law,*'  ma^  ««rt&\ot  TOiwtwmSft  x^&tA«iii^^v-4A  ibe 
English  history. 
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Fnllcr  condndea  the  life  of  John  Whii^fl,  that  mirror  of  prelates,  largely 
Titten  in  hiit  ecclefliaetical  hifitorj,  with  ilo  impure  anagram,  in  respect  of 
Ifl  mild  proceedings,  npon  his  name,  Jo&nnes  Whitegifleas,  "  Kon  vi  egit, 
wet  JesoB."  And  a  man  of  entirely  ditfcrout  complexion  of  life,  Bon 
DnsoQ,  in  his  Hymenfei,  haa  not  thought  nn  anagram  nnworthy  of  his 
larning.  Juno  ia  discoTered  in  the  clear  fether  sitting  on  a  throne,  her 
tire  rioh  and  qneenlike,  a  white  diadem  on  her  he&d»  ia  one  hand  a 
teptre,  and  in  the  other  a  timbrel,  and  at  her  golden  feet  a  lion's  hide, 
^ond  her  the  apirits  of  the  air  make  maaic,  and  Reason  thus  addresaeB 

aadieneo  in  her  introdnotion  : — 

And  see  where  Jano,  whoM  great  noine 

Ii  Unio,  in  her  soiiirrani, 

DispUys  her  glittcriut;  itat«  and  chair.  &e. 

Too  following  anagram  on  "Egypt's  faromite,"  hy  Sir  F.  Habert,  ii 
A  consolatory  character : — 

And,  Joseph,  though  thy  sufferings  be  most  great, 

Tct  thinke  npon  the  letters  of  thy  nune  : 
Which  being  inverted,  bring  some  comfort  yet. 

For  [Uopv  it}  u  [Joseph],  bis  azugniuw. 

Of  Edmund  Waller,  the  puet,  was  written : — 

nifl  brows  need  not  with  Unrel  to  be  boand* 
Since  in  his  name  with  "lawrel "  he  is  crowned. 

In  Maun(Utr*$  Trtas^iry,  "her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Aleiandrina 
ictoria,"  is  transformed  into  "  Ah,  my  oxtraTagant,  joco-seriotia,  radical 
linister ; "  with  which  nhsnrdity  may  bo  compared,  to  its  hononr,  the 
tiagrMtt  on  Florence  Nightingale,  "  Flit  on,  cheering  angel."  The  fol- 
)wing  qnaint  conceits  have  all  been  collected  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  whoso 
hgcnaity  in  scekiDg  words  in  words  wo  have  been  mtich  indebted  in  the 
Iteaent  paper: — Lawyers  (aly-ware) ;  matrimony  (into  my  arm);  melo- 
rama  (made  moral) ;  Old  England  (golden  land)  ;  soldierfl  (lo  I  1  drosa) ; 
plemnity  (yea,  Milton) ;  poor-honse  (0 1  soar  hope) ;  telegraph  (great 
elp) ;  Notet  and  Qverifs  (O I  send  in  a  request) ;  understanding  (red 
ate  and  gin) ;  sweetheart  (there  we  sat) ;  charades  (liard  caae) ;  and 
talogue  (got  us  a  clue).  Such  are  the  quirks  and  qoiddiUoa  of  modem 
berature,  which  might  have  puzzled  the  old  Cabiri. 

But  lot  us  conclude  in  the  terms  of  the  learned  Camden : — "  It  is  time 
\  stay,  for  some  of  the  sour  sort  begin  to  laugh  at  theeo,  when  as  yet 
oy  have  no  better  insight  in  anagrams  than  wise  Sieur  Gaulard,  who 
vhen  he  heard  a  gentleman  report  that  ho  was  at  a  BUj)per,  where  they 
d  not  only  good  company  and  good  cheer,  but  also  savoury  epigrams 
nd  fine  anagrams  :  he  returning  home,  rated  and  belonted  hia  eook  aa  an 
;norant  ecullion  that  never  dressed  or  served  np  to  him  either  epigrams 
anagrama.  And  aa  for  these  sour  snrlings,  they  are  to  be  commended 
Simr  QaMlnrdy  and  he  with  them  jointly  to  their  cooka  and  kitchen- 
RtiA" 
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3'bc  ^lu-^jfis^er  iji  ^tnfer  <$uartti5. 


Tai  dull  BeaBOD  of  tho  flj-fisber  yery  soon  espins.  Il  w  ^ 
other  dar  that  the  succeHBivo  issues  of  the  I'ield  in  Ute  ftoSacxecli 
droary  reports  of  **  no  fishing  possible  for  a  we^  to  eoott** — *'iii 
is  in  fall  flood  " — '*  this  wretched  aDgUng  eeaaoD  miiai  9mm  mii. 
continues  to  fall,"  and  the  like,  the  natural  consoqneneMoftbf 
rainfall  of  the  winter  months  of  1872.  liy  the  xmddla  of  I>«eiafctfi« 
most  enthusiastic  gravling  angler  was  eonstrained  to  ^wit  th^  Ife 
was  completely  over,  as  he  hong  np  his  trusty  rod  for  the  jiv.  ft 
February  ho  may  wake  to  new  life  and  sally  forth  oaee  man  ifh 
Thronghont  the  west  of  England  the  trout  come  into  cdad{tHi,ir 
most  part,  in  that  month.  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  the  exact  tiaM,fcr 
to  which  trout  anglers  on  the  Otter  river,  in  I>evoa,  look 
impatience.  A  theory  even  prevails  on  that  strMun  thaiU 
barren  fish  which  never  occupy  themsolves  with  tho  eaiM  if 
and  so  might  be  taken  in  fair  conditiou  Ihronghoal  thevvtarat 
gleam  of  mid-day  sunshine.  We  have  known  of  good  ftyH  batfi^ 
in  this  river  just  before  Christmas.  As  of  Tonjoay  ii  hai  U«  vl' 
there  Autumn  and  Spring  shake  hands  without  the  int«rT«irtiaaif^ 
BO  the  oxtremcs  of  the  fly-fishing  year  might  thus  almost  b«atiitoi 
by  tho  cunning  angler  who  should  desert  ooe  portion  of  tbtli^ 
where  tront  and  grayling  were  backward,  in  lalo  antuimuttl^ 
balmy  breezes  of  the  west  with  early  spring.  Tho  fence  BMafiltfoUU 
become  all  bat  a  dead  letter  in  his  case — those  terrihlj  vmo 
which  hang  so  heavy  on  the  fly-fisher's  hauda,  and  whifih  c» 
matter  of  forest  game  at  least),  little  as  people  know  ii,  to 
Henry  III. 

But  are  tho  fence  months  so  very  doll  ?  or  rather,  irvvAr  f^l* 
dismal  time,  to  be  yawned  and  slept  through  by  the  flr-fifhtr  siU 
can  ? — a  time  when,  as  far  as  fish  and  finhtng  aru  caneomed,  ht  as*' 
intents  and  puri^osos  be  a  hyberuatin;^  anima],  with  no  deroctSM  i 
rational  powers?  Must  he  occupy  bimNelf,  like  Virgil's  fjonaall 
bandmen^  at  rustic  work  iudoora,  sharpeuiug  plant  n«!fra,  m- 
his  sherry  into  bottles — 

Cum  nix  slta  jacei,  ptact«m  cum  flamlna  tnaJani  ' 

Wo  hope  to  show  that  abaenco  from  the  water-Bidi> cTro 

absence — is  fraught  with  no   such  t«rrore   to   tlie   ima 
hifjtoihesi^  must  possess  an  nrtistio  eye,  must  be  a  ainsoirMi  lofarsf 
a  sehular,  a  poet,  a  sympathiser  wilh  all  arts  and  adoiie^  ty^i 
iibly  touch  \uft  U'soTaiAe  -^wreuvS..    VlvVt  Mcvft  «cxtJUnaiaflti<! 
weli-knowQ  ^vctux«,  nVo,  ii\>A\VFQ'OB.\<i^*Ts«S^tA.  xi:^  ^xi^mt  ^^ 
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attack  of  goat,  basies  himselff  rod  in  hand,  bj  trying  to  catch  fiah  brought 
into  his  room  in  a  large  tab,  it  is  qaite  posBible  to  enjoy  in  theory  some 
r|  delights  of  angling  in  a  mau's  Btndy :  certainly  to  dabble  in  that  deeper 
■treani  of  oasociations  over  which   every  true  £y-fisher  so  often  casta  his 
lore.     Let  the  rivers  be  fast  bound  ontaide  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost,  let 
north  winds  thnnder  at  his  stady  casement,  and  roar  angrily  overhead  in 
"^  the  old  elms,  by  the  comfortable  hearth  within  the  angler  has  only  himself 
thank  if  his  craft  stand  him  not  in  good  stead* 
And  what  a  snug  room  is  the  angler's  study  I     No  formal  library  is  it, 
'  eold  and  stately,  where  the  visitor  glides  silently  along,  afraid  that  the 
'  ghost  of  any  author  whom  ho  should  sacrilegiously  dare  to  extricute  from 
'  its  gilded  prison  bars  would  at  once  rise  to  confront  him — no  smaller  but 
>  oqnally  tidy  room,  with  every  book  in' its  place,  and  every  chair  mathe* 
'  matieally  correct  in  its  distance  from  its  neighbour  :  but  littb  real  work 
'  k  ever  done  in  sneh  apartments  as  these.     Our  ideal  angler's  study  is 
small,  and  sooth  to  say  woald.  from  a  woman's  point  of  view,  be  even 
called  untidy,  as  it  is  sacred  from  oU  profane  intrusion  of  housemaids. 
Th«  spider  and  the  fly  reign  there,  as  at  the  river-aido,  supreme.     Books, 
tackle  cases,  bottles  of  curiously  coloured  and  villainously  smelling  com- 
pounds, implements  of  woodcraft,  a  binocular  and  a  microscope,  ho  cm 
ehairs  and  shelves  in  admirable  confusion,  bat — mark  thiB,  ye  women  who 
would  be  over  tidying  the  sanctum— ita  master  knows  exactly  where  to 
find  each  article.      The  light  is  probably  dim  even  in  summer  (the  worthy 
owner  never  listening  to  womankind's  suggestions  about  muslin  curtains, 
and  preferring  his  old  red  ones),  but  the  favourite  writing  table  is  drawn 
to  the  window  which  looks  over  the  httle  lawn,  whence  too  the  sun  cau 
daily  be  seen  setting  over  twenty  miles  of  woodland.     Beside  it  is  the 
chair  which  the  angler  finds  most  conducive  to  waking  dreams  :  a  chair 
removed  because  of  its  comfort  from  the  ladies'  rooms — vota  qutr  setUs 
fturat  eolumbU — and  planted  artistically  (one  more  parenthesis,  in  chiuro 
cacurof)  on  the  shady  side  of  the  table.     Itods  and  landing  nets  are  nenily 
arranged  in  a  recess  between  the  bookcases.      A  print  of  Izaok  Walton, 
from  Minasi's  celebrated  picture,  together  with  two  more  portraits,  one 
probably  that  of  the  good  Bishop  Andrewes,  the  other  that  of  the  founder 
of  the  fly-fisher's  old  college,  are  all  the  pictures  that  he  cares  to  hang 
ia  his  room.     It  is  only  in  riverside  inns  and  cockney  smoking  rooms  that 
JOQ  ever  see  portraits  of  the  monster  barbel  or  leviathan  jack,  which  their 
eapturer  caused  to  be  limned  in  the  pride  of  his  heart.     Much  leas  does 
oar  ideal  angler  tolerate  such  atrocities  as  stuiTed  fish  in  glass  cases  upon 
hiB  walls.     Like  Aristotle's  magnanimoas  man,  he  has  caught  so  many 
laf^  fish  in  his  time,  that  ho  can  afford  to  despise  such  hanausic  display. 
Take  him  od*  his  guard,  however — not  even  the  perfect  angler  is  wise  at 
all  hours,  say  after  an  erening's  sympathetic  chat  on  fly-fishing — and  he 
will  open  a  drawer  in  the  big  table  which  contains  a  few  tracings  of  mon- 
ster trout,  taken   by  him  in  such   and  such  a  vratet,  &.ui\.  a.^^\^%\\%  \u 
water  eoharg—ron  ehuU  see  him  smile  with  a  de^reclvBAwT^  ai\x  «A\xft  "voN^ 


Alciphron  and  the  Freethinkers  of  the  l»st  e«nt<iiv.  Hf 
loog  <lTaaghts  of  windom,  Here  the  great  aod  good  of  a] 
voiceless  tougucs  Bpeak  ^ptirra  nrvrroum*  from  the  book 
a  colloijay  on  nattiro  and  on  the  fly-fisher's  &rt  ham 
part  in ;  many  a  wet  afternoon  haa  been  here  broken,  nol 
to  be  hoped,  withont  profit  It  is  a  preti^r  belief  to  ii 
dressing  of  flies,  eplicing  of  rods,  Ac,  is  the  basii>eM  to 
of  study  is  sacred.  Far  nobler  employmeota,  bigh-reacbti 
and  qnestions  da  omni  tcibiii,  that  can  in  the  remotest 
itself  with  the  aagler's  art^  are  more  often  here  enteored  iq 
haps  it  is  as  well  it  shonld  be  so,  sinee  the  penny  poet  vifl 
dozen  of  the  best  flies  tn  London  any  monun^  Ibr  e  i 
stamps.  There  are  too  many  arts  and  nccomplishmente 
present  for  men  to  be  any  longer  Admirable  CHcbtons.  Ii 
to  be  able  to  tie  a  March  brown  on  occasion  ;  it  is  ft  sauth 
procure  them  tied  in  the  first  style  from  a  good  tackle  mal 
There  is  no  panaeea  for  the  fence  months  in  n  atadly  i 
potent  as  books.  The  fly-fisher  of  soholariy  tastes  is  ab 
bo  more  or  less  of  an  angling  bibliomaniac.  On  a  Ada  1 
away  from  the  raillery  of  wife  or  friends,  stand  one  <ir  ti 
books,  picked  np  on  old  stalls  or  at  conntry  anetiotis, 
tattered  brown  calf  so  dear  to  book  collectors,  and  flanked 
or  so  of  volumes  which,  wilhont  being  scarco,  are  ve4 
common  to  find  mach  grace  in  their  owner's  eyes.  Than 
seen  Qervaso  Markham's  Youftrf  Sporitmmi't  Instruetar, 
48mo.,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  tbe  H 
LJbrary,  or  p&rhApfl  Kahap  Dttbravitiae  work  /J#  JHtcimi^  ! 
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of  this  work  !     Pickering's  reprint,  lioweTor,  should  be  in  every 

irxnan's  study.     Among  these  cariosities  of  his  crafl  the  angler  Trill 

[y  include  such  books  as  Yarrell's  BritU?i  FishfS,  Davy's  Sa?monia, 

NeireastU  Fiahrrs*  Oarlnnds,  and,  of  course,  dear  old  Izaak  Walton's 

lOok  will  not  be  furgoiten.     Prithee,  let  it  range  next  his  admirable 

Lives.    Before  all  else,  the  true  angler  reverences  a  Chrifitlan  walk  and 

conversation. 

Allusions  to  or  aceountfi  of  angling  in  the  classicaJ  authors  often 
lest  Lhemselves  to  frozen-out  anglers  when  alone  ^ith  their  books,  aa 
t  topiea  for  enquiry.  The  ancionta,  however,  had  not  much  sym- 
paFhy  with  angling  as  a  recreation.  Homer  (who,  like  ShakespoarOf  is 
omniscient},  in  the  Odtftxri/  comparer  the  six  sailors  of  Ulysses,  flung 
panting  on  the  rocks  by  Scylla,  to  fish  brought  to  land  by  the  angler 
(0</.  lii.  251-264).  Even  in  his  days  a  very  long  rod,  we  gather, 
WAS  in  vogue,  like  our  salmon  rods,  irtptftfiKii  fm^Stft ;  bait  was  used  to 
iake  the  <' miserable  fish;"  and  instead  of  the  gimp  with  which  a 
modem  fisherman  guards  his  hook,  a  piooe  of  horn  was  substituted,  po^c 
xipac  aypavXoio.  *No  moro  vivid  image  to  an  angler's  eye  and  ear  can 
be  presented  than  the  word  Airvalpiufra  —  representing,  as  it  does,  so 
admirably  the  flapping  of  the  gaspiug  prey  on  the  bank.  The  poet,  too, 
bad  evidently  enjoyed  deep  sea  tnnny-fishing  in  his  time.  In  the  Hind 
iv.  80)  he  represents  Ins  plnnglng  into  the  Black  Sea,  where  was  a 
>ted  tnnny-fisheo'i  "  l^e  the  leaden  weight,  armed  with  ox-hom, 
that  earrief  down  the  deadly  bait  to  ravening  fishes  " — 

Each  of  Homer's  poems  is  tlina  enriched  for  anglers  with  n  single 
reference  to  their  arts,  but  the  two  passages  are  amply  snfBeient  for  them 
to  claim  him  as  a  brother  of  their  gentle  craft.  The  Latin  poets  who,  like 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  incidentally  speak  of  fish,  simply  view 
Ihfim  with  aldcrmanio  eyes,  as  being  raw  materials  for  the  genius  of  the 
then  Udo  or  Soyor  to  work  open.  There  ie  no  appreciation  of  fish  as 
ministering  to  higher  delights,  no  conception  that  the  final  end  of  a 
ecarufl  or  a  mngil  nu'i^ht  bo  to  furnish  delight  to  philosophical  anglers 
rather  than  to  lend  a  new  relish  when  sensed  in  garam  (the  anchovy 
ntnoe  of  these  days)  at  a  banquet  of  Lnoullos.  Even  Ovid,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  flnlifitticon  which  remain,  merely  smacks  hia  lips  over 
diBerent  varieties  of  savoury  fish,  and  basely  treats  of  their  capture  by  the 
net  as  if  he  were  a  political  economist  bound  to  open  out  the  reeoureea  of 
the  Italian  seas,  rather  than  a  poet,  whoso  vocation  it  is  to  lend  a  fresh 
grftce  to  the  charms  of  angling  with  rod  and  line,  lie  jast  hints,  indeed, 
that  ho  did  know  of  such  a  thing,  by  describing  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part 
of  an  i  lit  t  hilt  a,  which  is  not  unlike  the  tactics  of  a  Spey  salmon,  endeavour- 
ing to  fray  the  line  on  a  sharp  edge  of  submerged  rook  " — 

Anthiftii  hiR,  terjfo  qtms  non  ridct,  ntitiir  armi*, 

Vim  Kpina  novifijae  9va,  venioqae  »uvtn\ift 

Corpore  linn  Kcaf,  iixumquc  intcrcipa  hamMm — (^Ha\.  KV^ 


the  UBe  of  artificial  flioB,  oa  bos  oIleD  l>een  pointed  onl ;  lu 
ia  the  Hy-iiahor'a  Hogira.  But  about  tbo  came  Uidg  floi 
wboBO  fire  books  of  IhtUtutict  are  a  treasnre-faonse  for  r\m 
finhing.  Mr.  Wesiwood  *  mentions  that  anglers  Lave  to 
of  treatises  on  fishtjig  by  seven  other  ancient  antboi 
sabject,  howevert  needs  mach  attentioD»  aod  has  not  b 
explored  by  any  modem  writer  known  to  us.  Xo  ■ 
possesses  sncb  faseination  to  anglers  of  literary  t&st«a  di 
season. 

The  alloiions  to  fish  and  fishing,  and  the  imaginative  j 

on  angling  by  oar  own  poets,  proride  anothox  fertile  field  ( 

for  the  scholarly  fiy-fisher.    Dare  we  claim  the  f^cntl«  Speai 

of  the  angle  ?    At  all  events  be  sings  of  the  Moll*  irbo^^ 

Trouts  and  jnket  all  otben  Joa  exccll.— ^JSpcfAo/.  5^| 

Tbo  pages  of  Drayton's  Fult/olhion,  when  ho  treats  of  the 
might  almost  be  takan  for  an  inventory  of  the  fiah  broQglU 
gate.  Tadions  aa  his  descriptions  are,  tboyare  fre<]noatt7£ 
and  beantifnl  epithets,  and  he  must  have  been  no  DMati  na 
day.     Of  coarse  the  troot  bears  ofi"  the  palm  amongst  freoh 

The  trout  br  natnre  marked  with  many  a  erlmaoa  ^(M 

As  U)ouf;b  »be  curious  wera  in  hini  abo'v*  the  rett. 
Anil  of  fnsh-wflter  ftsh  did  note  blni  for  the  l»c«t.— {S 

The  Lincolnshire  fishes  are  enmneratod  with  all  the  ^out  ol 
**  the  herring,  king  of  sea  *' — "  the   conger   finely   soused, 
coolest  food,"  &c.  ;  nor  are  shell-fish  forgotten — **  the  daii 
"  big-legged  lobster  "  to  wit.    The  angling  aatiqaarian  mmj 
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tponld  fain  call  tbe  attention  of  lorora  of  angling  poolr^  to  Qaj's 
eorgic  on  Fishing."  It  is  marked  with  all  that  richnosa  of  imagery 
taneDeas  in  deaeription  which  characterises  his  poetry,  and  contains 
17  beautiful  passages.  Let  as  quote  one,  to  introdaco  readers  of  the 
lent  day  to  verses  seldom,  it  is  to  he  feared,  esteemed,  but  well  worthy 
attention  of  all  lovers  of  true  poetiy.  An  admirable  passage  deseribes 
aalmon's  struggles  when  first  hooked,  a  scene  which  the  poet  may 
n  have  behold  at  Barnstaple,  his  birth-place  ;  but  tbe  foUoM-iug  lines 
perhaps,  more  characteristic.  They  paint  the  fly-fisher's  procoduro 
jrater-aide — 

He  ahakes  the  booghs  that  on  the  uiargui  ign>yr. 

Which  o'er  the  BtreaiD  u  waring  forest  tliruw  ; 

When,  if  an  in«ect  fall  (his  certain  ^idc). 

He  gently  takes  bioi  from  tbe  whirling  tide, 

ExamiDcs  well  hifl  form  with  euriuus  ere*. 

Hit  gaudy  TDSt,  hJa  wings,  his  horn*,  nod  sixe  : 

Than  mnnd  bin  hook  the.  rho«en  far  ho  winds. 

And  oD  tbe  back  a  speckled  fealhcr  binds. 

So  just  the  colours  abinc  through  ererjr  port, 

That  niUiuti  Bcemi  »giiin  to  lire  in  art. 

the  poeVa  aentiments  so  eiactly  agree  with  those  of  our  ideal 
,  a  few  more  linos  mast  be  cited.  AU  true  fishermen  are  long-sufier- 
;  it  not  patience  the  highest  piscatorial  virtue  ?  The  pnssagti  morc- 
r  is  instinct  with  imaginative  beauty,  and  doserres  to  be  known  by 
17  fiy-fiaher. 

II  naror  wander  where  the  bordering  reeds 
0'erIr>ok  the  nrnddf  stream,  whose  tangling  weeds 
Perplex  the  fiiher  ;  I  nor  choose  to  bear 
The  thievish  nightly  net  nor  barbed  spear  -, 
Nor  dmin  I  f»onds,  tlie  golden  carp  to  take, 
Nor  troll  for  pike,  dispaoplera  of  the  lake  ; 
Around  the  stoel  uo  tortured  worm  shall  twioe. 
No  blood  of  living  iuKct  stain  mj  line. 
Let  mc,  lesR  cruel,  cast  the  feathered  hook. 
With  pliant  rod  athwart  the  pebbly  broot, 
Silrnt  &Ii>n^  the  maxy  margin  itrar. 
And  with  tlio  far-wr«ugbt  fly  delude  the  prey. 

AJler  Gay,  it  wonld  be  useless  to  ojtpeet  the  reader  to  be  pleased  with 
norvillo's  blank  versos  on  angling  (Firld  SportSj  a  Potm,  line  101). 
By  are  nndoniably  heavy,  and  leave  an  nneasy  impression  behind  them 
t  the  writer  was  only  theoretically  acquainted  with  his  subject.  To 
01  a  fish  *'  the  scaly  glutton  '*  is  an  oflonc«  against  the  dignity  of  angling 
II  (o  that  modem  translator's  outrage  upon  Virgil,  who  has  rendered  the 
liliar  improhia  att,ur  of  the  Georgics  by  *'  tho  caitifl' goose.**  There  is 
'assage  in  Warton's  **  First  of  April  '*  which  must  bo  heartily  welcomed 
the  angler  weather-boond  till  spring  in  his  study.  Like  the  first  sight 
bha  soft,  or  first  love,  but  superior  to  them  in  being  a  periodic  st^o&vXvs^^ 
I  first  day's  fish'mg  of  each  year  is  a  time  of  unmvifc^  i<iVii^"w  S»  N^oa  ^"^- 
or,  and  mil  tjAtare  OD  that  joyful  oocasion  seems  Vo  siaWe  ^^ra^^^^i^SAR.^'^ 
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aroond  him.    In  thiB  fltriking  poem    tfae    hLrtaraa  of  Ei^iik 
Admixabl^  depicts  the  alternate  Bonahiiie  and   ahftdow  thaA  lifli  ^sa 

April  mom  and  the  mauy  glimp&es  of  the  baddisg  jmr  'mhatk  mm  tt 
each  retarDing  April  to  charm  the  votary  of  nataral  boairtx — 

Within  lomc  whuperiog  oBi«r  hi; 

Whera  Glym'a  low  bmlu  negSccied  amate. 

And  each  trim  meadow  still  retains 

The  wintry  torrent's  oorj  stjiitK  : 

Bcnenth  a  xrillowloiig  for»o».ik. 

The  ftaher  seeks  his  eastonicd  aoo>]c  * 

And,  bnnting  throngib  the  crackling  sv^lC* 

That  cronuB  the  currant's  caTemM  €^gm^ 

l[c  startleji  from  the  bordering  wood 

The  bash/nl  wild-<lnck's  early  brood. 

On  anglingi  as  on  all  other  subjects  of  hutnan  jor  or  bovtov,  §^ 
does  tbo  aoglor  rovcronco  Shakespeare.  X.ike  the  woxthj  Up  a 
Woodstoekt  when  every  other  sobject  fails  or  palls,  the  aaghrbeldvka 
self  to  his  -vrell-marked  copy  of  our  great  poet.  Is  it  aaeeavj  b  m 
that  being  such,  Shakespeare  was  of  coarse  an  niigleir,  with  all  neha» 
thuBiast's  tastoB,  eren  to  the  culinary  preparation  of  fiah,  aad  viA  i  'p 
appreciatioo  of  the  charms  of  poaching  on  ooeasiaii  f  Bfwavfc 
allnsions  to  tickling  trout ;  probably  Str  T.  Ltxoy's  river  »^tfi«f*  kri 
him  as  much  as  did  hin  park  keepers.  15at  for  him  we  flhotili]  k4  hf 
that  "Nero  is  on  angler  in  the  Lake  of  DarkneM  *'  {L^vtr,  iEL  6),  « I* 
still  more  amnsing  article  of  domestic  belief,  that  *'  fools  are  M  fibfti^ 
bonds  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings  "  (Tttflfth  A'157/i/,  iii.  1).     \Vlui  i^r 

hag  not  loved  to  appropriate  for  his  craft  the  &miliar  motlo  f 

This  our  life  exempt  from  juLblic  bAnnt 

Finds  tongnos  in  trees*  book£  In  the  nmoiog  brook*. 

Seniiona  in  stones,  and  good  in  ercrrthing. 

At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  eontribatti  oar  mit«  to  the  tmHsyrf 
Bhakesperian  knowledge  for  which  the  world  is  indobtod  to  tike  t^slM^ 
this  century,  in  the  shape  of  an  eesay  on  Shnl;  a«   a  fiiAtttBlk  • 

must  rest  at  present  content  with  thispaaslng  ^  .0  his  aiwIiMtaa 

If  their  ninter  seclusion  has  prompted  anglers  to  stnd^  tki4  hatiid 
fifih  in  our  own  rivers  and  seas,  and  to  examine  their  FnaVytw  ta  «te 
regions,  it  is  w^^rth  while  pointing  out  an  intereating  hraneh  of  h 
which  underlies  and  is  presupposed  in  all  careful  rcsearchad  with 
to  British  fish.  The  paleontology  of  fish  provides  an  eaquixw  wath 
interesting  specalationa,  and  if  he  should  happett  to  ba  loeatsd  a  • 
neighbourhood  whose  geological  formation  prodacea  iehthjcUilMi^  it  a  a 
branch  of  the  angler's  science,  whicb  will  well  repay  whaa  a-iiil  A» 
attention  bestowed  to  it  In  the  library.  Wliat  would  uot  maoj  aa  a^^ 
give  to  find  himself  in  those  blazing  days  of  July,  whao  tho  trool  a^  ait 
rise,  amongst  strata  so  fertile  in  fossil  fish  as  ore  the  Old  Bed 
hedA  by  lUo  Bpoy,  ou  ^\ucVk  ^»Vx.  ^101.  ^%^\tt«Mk  ^ie^  ^^aa^tatlj^  u 
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htm  to  cognate  pnrsnito.     And  if  th«  angler  be  philosopbically  inelmcdl, 

land  in  tho  limited  field  of  observatioa  where  hla  nsna]  fishing  lies,  accns- 

(|omed  to  collect  and  weigh  facts  benring  upon  rtied  qnestions  in  the 

•different  dopartments  of  naturo,  especially  if  be  is  bestowing  attention  on 

Mr.  Darwin's  theorios,  the  regular  proccHBion  and  snccesBivo  evolution 

of  types  and  orders  of  fish,  as  exhibited  by  their  fossil  remains,  cannot 

l>nt  minister  mnch  food  for  thought.     Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Agaesiz, 

'hia  researchefl  into  fossil  ichthyology  will  bo  greatly  simplified.     Thus  he 

■'Will  find  that  plaeoid  fishes,  geologically  speaking,  are  tho  most  ancient  of 

ibe  fishy  races.     The  cfstrncion  Philtppi,  a  shark  now  bring  on  the  coast 

k)f  Aastralia,  is  closely  connected  with  tb<£so  prehistoric  families  ;  and  in 

^ho  well-known  dog-fish  of  our  coasts,  a  niioiaturo  shark  with  heterocercal 

tail  and  rongh  shagreen  exterior,  may  be  seen  a  representative  of  many  a 

bygone  strangely  formed  fish,  -whose  ecales,  or  spines,  or  teeth,  may  often 

fbe  picked  ont  of  strata  closely  adjacent  to  the  tront-fishcr  as  he  pursues 

^liis  sport.     little  more  than  traces  of  fish  have  been  discovered  in  tho 

happormost  beds  of  the  Silurian  system  as  it  is  developed  in  England.     Tn 

»tho  Old  Ked  Sandstone  lie  many  pecuh'ar  fossil  forms,  such  as  the  buckler 

^ead   {rrphitfthtpm),    and    the   curiously   studded    armour   plates  of   the 

^cf}crostni£,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  marvellous  wing-fish  (j/terwthi/s).     Tho 

'fiah  begin  to  assume  larger  proportions  in  the  carboniforons  measures, 

'and  (a«  in  the  megnlifthy^)  a  saaroid  character  develops  itself.    Tho 

^heterocercal  tail,  which  is  universal  in  the  older  systems,  yields  largely  to 

the  homocercol  (or  modem)  type  of  eqnal-lobed  tail  in  the  strata  above  the 

magncsian  limestone.     Thus  tho  pfatifsomu9  atriatus,  a  fish  of  the  Permian 

""Bystflm,  might  bo  an  elderly  brother  of  our  -Tohn  Dory.     Among  the 

monstrous   reptiles  of  the  oolitic  strata  fish  of  the  plaeoid  and  ganoid 

types,  tho  earliest  of  Nature's  forms,  are  abundant ;    the  ctenoid  and 

cycloid  (that  is,  almost  all  tho  fish  which  at  prosoat  inhabit  our  seas),  not 

yet  showing  themselves ;  while  the  fishes  of  tho  tertiary  epoch  are  closely 

related  to  the  eliciting  fishes  of  tho  globe.     It  is  a  pleasant  labour  for  the 

Troxen-ont  anc^Icr  in  his  study  to  deepen  and  widen  his  knowledge  of  this 

oalline  of  (osail  ichthyology,  and  to  grasp  the  leading  genenJisations  which 

paheontologists  have  ma<le  on  the  subject.     AVlth  them  in  his  mind  tho 

Angler,  while  taking  his  luncheon  under  an  exposed  soar  at  the  river  side, 

win  haply  tind,  litorally  under  his  hand,  a  confirmation  of  tboir  theoriott, 

or  may  obaen-e  for  himiielf  facts  which  he  would  otherwise  liavo  taken  no 

Tioto  of,  and  which  may  lead  him  to  one  of  those  masterly  hypotheses 

which  are  the  glory  of  tho  Inductive  Philosophy. 

Leading  those  old-world  rt'lics,  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out,  in  con- 
clusion, a  few  raoro  topics  of  stndy  and  investigation  for  tho  angler  when 
debarred  from  using  his  rod,  the  creatures  which  thego  topics  embrace 
being  just  the  aulmala  which  tho  fisherman  sees  amongst  the  iTower- 
jewolled  banks  of  his  stream,  or,  at  all  events,  may  ca&U>,'  AvfttcvNGT\\i"OMX 
chorzuis^  atntosphem  6onnded  by  blue  sky  and  p\ir\i\Q  TXiCi'wci.Wxvi  ^  "keA 
fipUotered  er^ry  herti  and  thoro  by  smiheamR  gWatvn^  Uom  ^3tufe  coitCwwa^- 


eyas,  as  it  sits  on  a  raft  of  drlftoU  raeds  under  a  fam  oLan 
arrow-head.  Though  be  is  certain  a  great  troat  larks  lui 
canopy,  he  passes  gently  on  rather  than  disturb  Um  p 
mid-day  meal.  The  rabbits  skip  about  the  banks  where  bi 
^ateftil  eventide  with  ai  little  concern  at  his  mtmsioo  i 
Corerley'a  country  neighbours  displayed  when  the  i>p^ctatoi 
them,  quiet  and  unobtrusirely  reflective.  Often,  loo,  doei 
hedgehog  at  dusk  emerge,  full  of  self-importauco,  Crom  the 
and  bustle  aloag-with  his  matter-of-fact  grunt  in  quest  of  9( 
^ith  her  (as  yet)  unarmed  piglings.  The  oheannt-coloiit 
the  shrew,  and  the  squirrel  are  no  etrangors  to  btxn.  Parh 
bo  told,  our  ideal  philasophioal  angler  has  sonaetimeA  mon 
than  for  the  quarry  whirh  be  profofises  to  ho  allaring.  If 
into  Uxt*  fa^ciiiHliug  pngus  of  Rell  and  White  of  SelbonM 
bibed  that  love  of  Gud's  creatures  which  the  natoraJist  ai 
so  conspicuoQsly,  wo  must  own  to  a  fellow -feeliog  with  k 
like  delinqaencies  ourselves. 

With  each  winter's  enforced  abstinence  from  the  flr-roi 
of  augling,  iu  its  best  seubc,  eudeuvours  to  famUiariae  hima 
is  knowu  in  soma  other  department  of  the  British  fiaoaa, 
logist  is  well  awaro  what  life  sLudies  of  birds  he  can  tak 
stream ;  how  ho  can  trace,  day  by  day,  amongst  the  trees 
banks,  the  successive  arrivals  of  his  feathered  friends  in  s] 
departures  in  autumn,  when  each  day  the  waters  become  an 
and  more  silent,  as  one  afler  another  the  birds  desert 
haunts.  And  what  moments  of  rapture  fall  to  his  lot  wb 
aaji  the  water-onsel  walking  under  the  water,  or 
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nightingale,  "  Another  of  mv  air;  creaiureB/*  which  draws  forth  dear  old 
Walton's  most  eloquent  passage.  If  the  angler  already  numbers  many 
acquaintances  amongst  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of  his  river,  let  us  just 
ask  him,  before  he  grumbles  at  the  dulnees  of  muter  quarters,  if  he  has 
inTestigated  the  reptiles  that  crawl  along  its  banks,  or  {^hom-ico  rfftrens  /) 
the  lice  that  may  oecABioually  be  taken  on  the  Irout,  and  eUU  oftener 
on  the  salmon?  Argnlus  joUaceus  and  ctilifjust  though  ugly  names  and 
ngly  animals,  will  yield  plenty  of  work  to  his  microscope. 

Afisnming  that  the  fly-fisher  is  a  skilful  practical  botanist,  to  whom 
etery  rarity  on  his  beloved  stream's  banks  ia  familiar,  we  may  just  suggest 
A  field  of  research  counected  with  wild  flowers  which  has  not  yet  been 
ihlly  investigated,  indeed,  which  contains  in  every  district  of  the  land  fresh 
matter  for  o^^Rerrfition  and  enquiry,  viz.  the  folk-lore  of  trees  and  flowers. 
Huoh  has  been  written  on  this  subject  which  may  advantageously  be 
perused  duriug  winter,  and  then  on  tbe  river  bank,  amongst  the  objects 
which  interest  him,  the  fiflhermau  will  learn  for  himself  many  an  enter- 
taining legend,  many  a  curious  fact,  which  toncboa  mythology  and 
ethnolog}',  and  even  religion,  connected  with  their  lush  leaves  and 
brilliant  colours,  by  diligent  enquiries  amongst  the  rustics  in  the  nei^h 
bonriiig  fields.  Tbue,  the  spotted  persicaria,  whose  pretty  piuk  spikes 
emerging  from  the  wntcr  so  often  strike  an  angler's  eye,  and  which  has  a 
dark  mark  like  a  bruise  in  the  centre  of  each  leaf,  is  known  about  Afniden- 
bead  as  the  **  Virgin  Mary's  Pinch,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  once 
pressed  by  the  Blessed  Virgin's  thumb.  Many  common  plants  are  con- 
nected with  her ;  the  arum,  for  instance,  '*  tbe  British  paBsion  flower," 
as  it  has  been  called;  ladies'  tressoH,  lady's  bed-straw  {(jaUum)^  Mary- 
gold,  and  others.  The  ash  tree  is  the  sacred  tree  of  Scandinavia.  The 
aspen  Bhivcrs  because  its  wood  was  used  for  the  Cross.  Once  in  seven 
years  Ibo  common  herb  plantain  ia  iu  I>evon  said  to  bocomo  a  bird, 
according  to  some,  the  cuckoo.  The  dwarf  elder,  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  is  connected  with  the  Danes,  and  is  known  as  Danes'  blood. 
So,  too,  with  birds  and  reptiles.  In  Lincolnshire  we  have  been  told  that 
the  young  robins  invariably  kill  ofif  tbeir  parents,  and  that  the  ssmo  fate 
befalls  aged  toads.  Another  countryman  of  that  county  assorted  to  us 
that  tbore  were  two  species  of  thrushes — oue  unmusical,  while  tho  other, 
tbe  well-known  songster,  was  introdacod  into  the  country  by  Captain 
Cook  1  But  we  might  go  on  emptying  our  note-book  on  such  matters  till 
even  sympathetic  readers  grew  weaiy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  tbat  every 
thonghtful  angler  will  find  an  additional  zest  in  fishing  if  ho  connects  it 
with  an  enquiry  into  tbe  superstitions  and  foLk-Iore  of  tho  locality. 

It  is  hardly  aecus^ary  to  cuU  the  attention  of  winter-bound  fly-fiehora 
to  tbe  eutomology  of  their  favourite  stream.  The  exigencies  of  their  sport 
compel  them  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  this 
point.  Still  there  iu  much  to  be  learnt  with  reference  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  call  forth  iiios  and  midgoa,  and  w\i\c\ic.oTc^v{xck^v^v:JCE^^x 
cBuneg  (Bucb  08  dninagfif  floods,  Ac.)  to  produce  ^hetuVn.  i^atwS.-^  ot  viNwss^- 
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wiBged  iDsects  with  whirt  tftfty  imv»  to  i»,  '«n<r 

itself  CTor  improTing  in  prodndog  tfao  most  skilful  tmita 
Noster  in  uifl  Ubor  poaatixa,  spes  omxtis  in  tlU. 

u,     Thus  have -we  eadeaToored  to  fio^gest   a   law    iofiiei 

faToorite  pastime,  whorewith  the  %-fishor»  darixig  tfaa  m 
winter,  maj  solace  himself  till  spring.  It  xnMj  be  ol^ael 
study  IheBo  implies  that  thd  fishonnaQ  Rfaould  poasen  mi 
be  what  Plato  aptlj  tenna  a  ptutophus,  W«  ireclj  9tik 
reply  that  it  is  this  very  necessity  which  in  our  ej6«  tem 
of  Hy-fishing.  It  enables  ns  thos  to  grow  old,  «ver  ]e« 
eulogist  of  old  age  pronooncGS  its  happiest  condition.  Ti 
many  beauties  aadmarrels  of  nature  ^rhich  enviroa  fljr-fij 
as  the  art  of  catching  fieh  without  dirtying  iho  fingem,  ti 
gentle  craft  which  has  ever  been  so  dear  to  pbilooopl 
into  a  base  mechanical  means  of  supplying  th«  bonaeboU 
fish.  Were  fiy-ilahing  not  more  inspiring  and  eleratiBj 
votary  might  well  pass  unmoved  before  Izaak  W&lton*B 
the  date  lC5d,  scratched  (as  the  presumption  is,  by  iba  p 
on  Casaubon's  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  instead  of_ 
couth  scrawls,  us  Egyptian  sages  did  the  inscription 
Temple  of  Isis.  By  pursuing  the  above  studies 
perusing  the  fiuhing  adventures  of  brethren  of  tbo 
every  available  wrinkle  for  the  opening  of  u  fresh  '^mpsi; 
ingBpring,  no  ^-tinlicr  will  find  the  winter  months  bang  hea 
Even  in  his  dreams  he  will  forestall  the  eoming  pleastares  ( 
and  bat  too  often  be  reminded  in  their  termination  of  tbe  hm 
ja.SMl4ifi»jTvhau  ttiA  sUu^r  iBlmon  flrnwttMrifc^fcl^^Mi 
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%  ^aiUasia  Jfrnprobisattott,* 


0  HKAjiT,  falso  heart,  why  te&rost  thoa  mo  again  ? 
May  not  the  qaick  BOul-&ro  bo  qaoncliod,  the  funnt 
Of  tears  be  woated  in  tlie  withered  eyes  ? 
Are  there  yet  men  for  vhom  my  breast  mnni  bleed. 
My  sool  be  shattered  ?    All  1  most  pitiless  Mnsa  ! 
Am  I  not  deaf  and  very  old  with  sorrow  ? 

Nay,  Power  implacable  I     I  heed  thoe  not  1 
ThoUf  and  thy  steadfast  cyca  and  wingH  that  Boar 
Straight  to  the  centre  of  the  sun — Forbear ! 
Forbear  them  1  leet  I  perish — nay,  sweet  Qneen ! 
Lest,  like  somo  lonely  pelican,  I  foed 
My  fasting  children  with  lifeblood  aT)d  die! 

Ah  me  !  in  rain  I  plead !     Ilark  bow  the  chords 

Come  crowding— how  like  hammer-strokes  they  fall^ 

Tbo  moasnred  blowa  of  brazen-fingered  Fate, 

Of  brazen- footed  Fate  the  heavy  tread, 

Of  brazen  wings  the  winnowing  1     Stroke  on  stroke, 

On  the  voied  anvil  of  my  soul  they  throb, 

PaoselcBS. 

Did  thns  the  Titan  groan,  whom  Zeus 
RoTd  to  the  houseless  rock  and  gave  a  proy 
To  frost  and  lire  and  the  sharp  vnlture's  beak? 
Did  he  tbtifl  idly  wrestle? 

Till  the  dews 
Of  evening  foil,  and  from  the  nether  mi«t 
Rose  maiden  choirB  of  Oce&nidos 
To  Bootho  his  sorrow  f 


*  The  biographers  of  BeethovAn  relAta  how,  when  he  was  deaf,  he  wonid  at 

biM  iroprovlM  ujtoo  the  riulin  In  the  aldlKimlion  of  bin  musical  lliou^Ul5,\s;^i>t%s\\. 
the  taaelew  ttiiuga  of  the  inatrunicnt  ill  acc^irded  w\t\i  iV*^  %Q>ua<\%V«  V^ac^'x-o. 
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1  FANTASIA   IVPBOViaATIOK. 


Bren  bo  mjr  aool 

MelU  with  melodious  mimatralionr   sooUmb 
Her  sorrow  in  the  solace  of  a  soDg ; 
Fitfully  floats  upon  the  wings  of  droaming. 
Flatters  and  floats.     Dim  faces  of  the  post, 
Dear  voices  which  I  hoard  bat  hoar  no  more, 
The  laughter  and  the  love  of  long  ago* 
Sphere  mo  with  sweetness. 

Bat — ah  !   woe  la  mo  t 
Again  the  chords  come  crashing  I     No,  no,  bo  I 
The  brazen  tongne  of  Fato,  the  trumpet-toDgoa, 
ScomfaUy — throngh  tho  ohambors  of  m/  brain 
Blown  liko  a  crack  of  doom — aoattcrs  lh«  dx«am. 
And  sI&jB  me ! 

Now  the  trampling  of  swifl  steedi — 

Now  the  sharp  clangour  of  the  jarring  car : 

Where  will  ye  whirl  mo?     Flames  around  Iho  wWeh 
Bicker,  and  iron  hooves  on  flinty  ways 
Strike  sparks :  I  feel  the  fmr  of  strong  winds  I 
Ay  I  combat ;  toss  me  down  the  sleety  aurge  ; 

Sustain  and  slacken ;  buffet  me  with  blovH  ; - 

I  can  endure.     Mid-way  the  stars  arc   rolled 
In  azure,  aud  the  solemn  night  rides  clear. 
I  mark  the  billows  of  high  hilltops  laid 
Beneatli  me :  on  the  dark,  as  on  a  soa. 
Forward  I  sail.     The  tumult  and  the  din 
Die  downward:  but  souI-tcrror,  like  a  speU« 
Broods  on  this  solitude.     Tho  leaden  chords 
Fall  one  by  ono*  like  raindrops,  wbeo  a  storm 
Weeps  out  her  last  low  sob  and  down  Uie  hills 
Draws  early  twilight. 

Hash  t  what  sounds  aro  thaM  f 
Hustling  of  learos  on  beeches  boughs  and  btrch 
And  branches  of  green  oak.     Athwart  them  ^id«a 
Clear  summer  sunlight,  and  a  breeze  aboro 
Sings  summer-laden  with  sweet  scent  of  Oavcrs* 
Tho  wood -land  laughs,  and  peeping  faces  peer. 
Faunlikc  or  Batyrlike  I 

Etcd  so  I  strsyod* 
Years  emce,  ^om^  Wc^ViiA«a,  vcu\  «uk^- 
Tbo  hours  ftcw  nol  xuvtoxal^i^ft^  (A  ^wo^ 
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Nor  on  insensible  cars  this  veil  had  faUon 
Deadening  like  drifted  snow  the  feet  of  sound. 

Ah!  dark  and  lonely — very  lone  and  dark  — 
Bhnt  out,  ah,  me !  from  haman  speech,  my  soul 
Pines  lilco  a  banished  thing  of  shame   apart, 
Uooms  like  an  orphan ! 

Yea,  when  cities  ring, 
Wrought  by  my  melodies  to  rapture,  J, 
Their  father,  through  the  symphonies  aol  hymns, 
Through  the  triumphant  trumpet-cltuig  and  wail 
Of  passionate  viols  and  pathetic  flutes, 
Sit,  see  the  tears  that  flow,  the  oamest  eyes, 
The  fiery  sools  forth-gasing — sit  unmoved, 
Of  all  those  eager  and  impetuous  crowds 
Passionless  alone  and  cold — except  for  sorrow  ! 

Yet  even  thus  I  triumph  t     Even  thus, 
Through  silence  and  dark  dungeon-hours  onaanned, 
With  thee,  thou  prisonless  ongel,  soul  of  song, 
That  seekest  not  for  sound  of  pipe  or  flute, 
Or  resonant  tube,  or  human  voice  divine, 
I  commune  I     Thou  dost  visit  mo  and  wave 
Thy  vringa  harmonious  at  the  baiB  that  seal 
My  ceU,  painting  with  splendour  the  dull  walU  I 


This  passion  couBecraUs  me,  Lord  I     Thoso  tears, 

This  bloody  sweat,  this  crown  of  thorus,  these  nails. 

This  Calvary  of  soul- con  Burning  sweetness, 

Place  me  upon  the  cross  of  pain  beside  thee. 

With  those  great  men,  prophets  and  priests  and  poets. 

Who  for  the  world  have  bled  and  burned  and  triumphed  : 

For  is  not  this  a  prionthood — that  my  music 

Should,  through  the  height  and  length  and  depth  of  sorrow 

Lead  the  eore-ladon  soul  to  fi.nal  conquest, 

Where  joy  and  anguish  mingle  and  are  one  ? 

Kay,  what  on  earth  more  god-liko?    Now  the  doors 
Of  heaven  fly  opeu  I  on  the  altar  steps 
Iiupired  I  kneel,  pray  sacramental  pT&^eTa, 
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Poor  forth  the  nerifioe  of  fiety  hTimw 

And  solemn  Halleh^aJi  BosgB,  to  One, 

Who  softered,  died,  and  rose. — So  rise  my  ehordi 

In  oonqnering  legionfl — ^rise — and  all  is  eUJL 


So  mnsed  the  mMter ;  while,  as  if  in  wnXb, 
The  vexed  reTerberations  of  his  tioI, 
Fitfhlly  stricken,  like  a  late  that  lies 
Forgotten  by  some  window-ehink  and  bears 
The  rnde  caresses  of  the  wandering  wind, 
Flong  to  the  Tdid  tones  dissonantly  jangled. 
With  here  a  shuddering  shriek,  and  here  a  diseotd, 
Sharp  as  the  rasped  teeth  of  a  maty  saw. 
Wrenched  from  the  serannal  strings. 

Yet  that  gnat  snl 
Lay  pent  within  dose  prison-walls,  nor  heard 
How  the  raeked  riol,  like  a  tortmed  fiand. 
Made  mnsio  nnmelodiooB ;  but  heard 
The  everlasting  hannonies,  and  throng 
The  sphery  regions  of  ridereai  song 
Voyaged;  his  large  eyes  vaoaat,  and  his  brow 
Bent  with  its  Jovian  weight  upon  the  bow. 

J.  A.  8. 
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ftot^s  on  ^^osts  unb  (Soblitts. 


'Q^BVBS  aro  few  sobjects  moro  perplexing,  on  a  dose  examlDation,  than  the 
ideas  of  men  about  the  supernataral  (as  diBtingnisbed  from  the  r«ligioai). 
."Whether  we  onalyBe  {>articalar  suporslitioas  uud  (endeavour  to  nnderetand 
rtrfaat  is  actaally  belierod  respecting  them,  or  whotbor»  taking  a  wider 
^view,  wo  consider  the  origin  of  the  widespread  belief  in  sopematural 
jigenciee,  we  find  oorselvea  bedot  with  dlffieolties  ;  and  these  are  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  di^cnlty  of  all — that  of  determining  how  far  it  is 
reasonable  or  likely  that  any  of  the  4?ommon  ideas  abont  the  anpcmatural 
faflTe  any  baais  of  fiftct  whatever. 

But  the  lirst  difiicolty  to  be  encountered  resides  in  oneself.  I,  who 
write — (the  nsual  "  we  '*  will  not  now  servo) — I  who  write  have  my  super- 
stitions. If  I  simply  had  them  and  believed  in  them,  there  wonld  be  little 
difficulty.  Bnt  I  do  not  believe  in  thorn.  I  know  that  they  oiist^  beoaose 
on  certain  occasions  I  have  felt  them  in  operation.  Every  render  of  these 
lines  must  have  had  similar  experiencea — vague  terrors  coming  wo  know 
not  whence,  and  refusing  to  bo  exorcised  by  reason ;  the  feeling — not  mo- 
mentary though  transient — that  a  sight  or  sound  is  not  of  this  world ;  and 
other  sensations  conveying  to  as  a  sonso  of  the  sapomatural  which  we 
can  neither  analyse  nor  onderetandi  and  in  which  the  reason  has  no  real 
belief. 

Perhaps  the  consideration  of  this  very  difficulty  may  throw-some  light 
on  our  subject,  for  it  often  happens  that  the  key  to  an  enigma  is  indicated 
by  the  more  perplexing  circumstances  of  the  problem.  If  wo  dismiss  for 
the  moment  all  those  superstitions  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  derived 
£rom  early  impressions,  or  as  resulting  from  mere  ignorance,  and  consider 
the  case  of  well  educated,  carefully  trained,  and  not  weak  minded  persons, 
who  nevertheless  at  times  eiperionco  superstitious  tremors,  we  may  per 
haps  find  some  circmnstances  pointing  to  the  very  ori^  of  the  saperstition 
DOW  so  widely  entertained. 

One  well  marked  feature  of  these  emotions  is  their  occnrreneo  in  the 
hours  of  darkness.  I  am  sot  speaking  here  of  the  feeling  of  discomfort 
and  fear  which  many  experience  when  in  the  dark.  This  feeling  is  itself 
I  well  worth  inquiring  into.  Bnt  I  now  apeak  of  the  circumstance  that  even 
those  who  have  no  unpleasant  sensations  when  in  darkness,  are  neverthe- 
less only  exposed  to  certain  emotions  of  superstitions  terror  at  sueh  times. 
Who,  for  instance,  thoroughly  enjoys  a  ghost  story  if  it  is  told  in  a  well- 
lighted  room  ?  I  nse  the  word  *'  enjoy,"  bccaaso,  as  &  matter  of  fact,  the 
aenaation  I  am  now  considering  is  not  by  any  meann  «k  ^\tAv\  tm^,  vvus^ 
in  tftzteoM  Mflw,  OT  "with  persona  of  -weak  iverv&fl.    \\. «  ^ -nk-^^^^oRP^^. 
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indefinable  thrill,  with  about  the  Bftzne  propoHion  of  ptta 

in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  exporieaeed  on  e&ziMixi  MDafAkrii 

Bprin*;;  and  it  is  as  diffifult  to  nndcrfliand.  why  dukxMM  wA.\ 

ehoold  be  as  essential  to  one  fbolixig  as  brigfatoaa 

other. 

There  is  a  commonplace  explanation  which  ftsenbes  bo4kft«il 
to  the  onconscioas  recalling  of  the  emotions  of  childhood.    T^Hii 
darkness  conveys  the  idea  of  disconafort.      All  th*t  b 
afier  darkness  has  como  on,  is  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  ftti 
ho  sits  or  plays.     Cold  and  gloom  are  withoat — io   ti>o  loo^ 
the  nnnsed  rooms,  and  in  a  yet  greater  degree,  oatatde  the 
childish  mind  finds,  indeed,  a  strange  significAnee  in  the 
darkness.'*  Ndw,  one  can  understand  that  mnj  eircomsteaMB ; 
feelings  of  childhood  woald  bring  with  them  a  thrill,  relieved 
because  reason  tells  ns  no  real  danger  Is  present,  and  conTcyigg ' 
of  pleasure  much  as  the  idea  of  warmth  and  tiooa&rt  is  •■ 
roar  of  distant  winds,  or  the  sound  of  rain,  when  wo  are 
room.     And  in  like  manner  one  can  understand   bow  a  br^t 
spring  may  bring  back  "  in  sweet  and  bitter  fancv  *'  tba 
hood. 

Yet  there  is  more  in  either  sensation  than   the  mere 
membrance  of  childhood.     Something  much  farther  back  io 
if  I  may  so  speak,  is  touched,  when  the  soul   thrills   with 
fears.     The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact   thai    the  Cm 
childhood — nay,  is  more  marked  among  children  than  withgraVBj 
'*  This  kind  of  fear,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  who   knew  trctisr 
men  what  it  is,  "  predominates  in  the  period  of  einleas  inCanrr.* 
think  that  in  the  same  essay  he  touches  the  real  solution  of  ikt 
or  rather  bo  presents  that  higher  mystery  fn  -  ':  this  cms  lifcrtl 

origin,  when  be  says,  ''these  terrors  are  of  -voding- 

beyond  body." 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Darwin's  latest  work,  which  he 
illnstration  of  a  theory  yet  more  singuUu*.     **  My  dangfaler,"  te 
'*  poured  some  water  into  a  glass  close  to  the  bead  of  a  kitten,  sad  i| 
mediately  shook  its  feet."    '*  It  is  well  knoi^-n,"  he  had  before 
eats  dislike  wetting  their  feet,  owing,  it  is  probable,  to  Iheir  I 
riginally  inhabited  the  dry  country  of  Egypt."     This  ezplasaticv^ 
he  the  tiue  one ;  but  even  if  not,  the  real  explanation  we  ma? 
quite  as  singular.     Now  the  fact  to  ha  explained  is  aiiAlogoas  to  tWi 
cnmstance  we  are  dealing  with.     We  see  in  young  creAlom,  Hkir 
habits  which  cannot  have  been  acquired  firom  obssrraUcn.     Ttrrr 
depend  (almost  certainly)  on  inhcritt^d  peoaliarilies  of  the  twsla'c 
mation.     May  it  not  be  that  it  is  so  with  the  euperstilioastroiaanw*] 
been  considering  ?     Those  feais  which  affect  childron  too  ymmg  (■ 
what  fear  is,  thoM  f^aia  w\uA\i\ii  «!^fit  \)Sib  %x«  ^s^  TgMrt'f allT  iniiisr  I 
roDtrol  of  rossou,  taa7  lu^VcftX©  ^  tc»Tl^^^AQ'Q.  Qj^>XiA\ye«&(Bk' 
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enU  or  gnndparenlB,  bat  tliroagh  long  linos  of  descent — even,  perhaps, 
'-from  the  ages  when  to  oar  savage  progenitors  every  unexplained  sight  or 

,d  might  indicate  the  presence  of  a  larking  enemy.  I>aring  long  ages 
aavage  life  the  conformation  of  the  hrain  most  have  become  permanently 
afiected  by  the  mental  action  resulting  from  the  neoessify  for  oontinnal 
watehfulneaa  against  bmto  and  haman  enemies.  In  the  dark,  particularly, 
Bach  watolifiilneBS  was  at  once  more  requisite  and  more  difficult;  and  it 
ao6ms  by  no  means  nulikely  that  the  aaxioufl  feelings  which  many  expe- 
noDce  constantly  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  tremors  which  are 
oocfttionally  experienced  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  depend  on  mental  pecu- 
lUrities  inherited  from  our  gloom-fearing  savage  ancestors. 

As  respects  the  ordinary  feeling  of  dread  in  darkness,  although  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  sometimes  engendered  by  the  talk  of  foolish 
nurses  to  young  children  (and,  by  the  way,  what  an  unhappy  thing  it  is 
that  so  many  must  pass  through  the  misohiovous  ordeal  of  training  by 
foolish  and  ignorant  persons),  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  aappoHo  that  this  is 
the  sole  or  oven  the  main  cause.  Some  children  fear  to  he  in  darkness 
■who  have  never  heard  of  ghost  or  goblin.  **  It  is  not  book  or  picture," 
Bays  Lamb  very  justly,  **  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
these  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give  thorn  a  direction. 
Dear  little  T.  H.,  who  of  all  children  baa  been  brought  up  with  the  most 
scmpulous  exclusion  of  every  taint  of  superstition — who  was  never  allowed 
to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  bo  told  of  bad  men,  or  to 
road  or  hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all  this  world  of  fear  from 
which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded  ab  extra  in  his  own  *  thick-coming 
fancies  ;*  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow,  this  nurse-child  of  optimism 
will  start  at  shapes,  unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which  the 
reveries  of  the  coU-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity.  Gorgons  and 
Hydras  and  Chimceras  dire — stories  of  Colflcno  and  the  Harpies — may 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  brain  of  superstition  ;  but  they  were  there 
before.  They  are  transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are  in  ns,  and 
eternal." 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  superstitious  impressions 
which  affect  those  who  have  no  real  belief  in  ghosts  and  goblins,  is  the 
singular  intensity  of  such  impressions  when  aroused  (in  whatever  way) 
immediately  on  waking.  Especially  after  dreaming,  when  the  dream  has 
been  of  an  impressive  nature,  the  mind  soema  exposed  to  ideas  of  the 
supernatural.  One  often  finds  it  impossible  to  understand,  on  waking 
again  in  full  daylight,  how  the  mind  can  possibly  have  entertained  the 
fechngs  which  had  made  night  hideous  or  distressing.  In  remembrance, 
the  matter  seems  Uke  an  experience  of  another  person. 

In  passing  it  mar  be  noticed  that  we  perhaps  owe  to  dreams  many  of 
the  common  ideas  about  spiritual  agencies.  Mr.  Ilerbert  Spencer 
Accounts  for  the  earliest  behef  in  the  supernatural  "  by  man  being  led 
through  dreams,  nhadows,  and  other  causes,  to  look  vil  Uvm&tV^  *»  v 
ihabJt  ess&Dcet  corporoai  and  Bpiritual."     AnOL  "Siia  wg\fvN.>M^  \^ctt%  S^ 


is  &  still  eaElier  am)  mdor  sta^^e,  when  anything  irluith  m 
mOToment  is  thought  to  bo  endowed  with  somo  form  • 
mental  facoltiea  analagoas  to  oar  own." 

Another  cireomstance  which  seems  to  fukre  miniMml 
paring  the  mind  to  entertain  snperstitioiis  exsoUoDS  is 
oontinaod  brooding  on  sorrowB,  and  especully  on  ih«  ki 
OB.  Mingled  with  oar  thongfaia  at  socb  iinaeet  the  Um 
or  less  coDseioaBly  entertained  that  oar  ]aiely*]osi  firioi 
and  knows  onr  thonghU.     The  reason  may  be  cooTinoefLr 


Ko  spirit  ever  brake  the  band* 
TliAt  itATB  him  from  bin  natirs  ImadJ 
Where  first  be  wallc'd  when  daapt  la  day 


1 


while  novcrtheloas  something  within  us  ieacbes  (wron^j 
knows  ?]  that  the  spiiit  itself  ^m 

Mar  onme  ^H 

When  all  the  nerre  of  aenae  ia  tmnby  ^^ 
Spirit  to  fpirit,  ^bott  to  gfaoat. 


Sorely  it  is  not  the  weak  and  ignorant  alono  who 
The  mind  of  Btrougest  monlil  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
thought,  to  hare  even  prayed  the  prayer, — 

Descend,  ud  toooh,  asd  enter  i  iiMyr 

Ttte  wish*  ton  strong  for  worvU  I 
That  in  tlii»  MindncAA  of  the  fnuii« 
My  Qfaoat  may  feci  that  thine  it  near. 

Under  the  inflaonee  of  emotions  sneh  aa  these 
bo  deceived.    It  is  at  siuh  tinua  tbai  viaiooB  ot 


Hi 
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ai  aptly  iUnstratiDg  tho  prineipal  cirenmstjuicos  tending  to  nuJu  each 
lusions  effective ; — 

My  mother  died  daring  tho  long  vacation  of  my  &rst  year  at  Cam- 
It  chauced  that  I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time,  and  I  eafTered 
distress  of  mind  from  the  thought  that  I  had  been  enjoying  a 
-tonr  daring  the  dayg  of  her  Ust  illnoEa.  Letters  had  foUowod  me 
place  to  placet  hat  it  was  only  tUo  circomstance  of  my  Btaying  my 
konroey  one  Sunday  at  Uoidelborg  which  enabled  me  to  receive  news  from 
iSiigland ;  and  I  only  reached  home  in  time  to  attend  her  faneral.  Yet 
■the  fail  efioct  of  iheaa  circomstancea  was  only  experienced  when  I  foond 
myself  again  settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cambridge.  There  is  a  singolar  mix- 
itaxQ  of  society  and  eolitade  in  university  Ufe»  which  at  times  of  trouble 
ipcodaoes  unpleasant  fuelixigs.  Throughout  the  day  there  is  abundant 
iopportuuity  for  intercourse  with  friouds ;  but  although  amongst  one's 
loollogo  friends  are  some  who  will  be  frieuds  for  lifer  yet  at  the  time  the 
ftinierchango  of  ideas  even  vdik  these  special  friends  relates  almost  wholly 
hto  college  work  or  college  interests.  There  is  nothing  homelike  in  social 
[arrangemsnts  at  college.  So  soon  as  tho  "  oak  is  sported  "  for  the  evening 
A  lonely  feeling  is  apt  to  come  on,  which  affects  oven  some  of  those  who 
have  no  recent  sorrows  to  brood  over.  There  ia  a  refuge  in  hard  reading. 
Bot  hard  reading,  in  my  case,  had  come  to  an  end  on  my  mother's 
death.  I  had  bo  far  accustomed  myself  to  ussociaie  college  successes  with 
the  idea  of  pleasure  given  tu  her  that  I  now  looked  with  aversion  on  my 
former  stadiee.  They  could  no  longer  gain  the  prize  I  had  alone  cared 
for.  I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  had  quite  other  feelings,  but  I  speak 
of  the  effects  I  actually  experienced.  Now,  whether  the  breaking  up 
of  my  old  plans  ibr  work  had  upset  me,  or  in  whatever  way  it  happened, 
1  eertiunly  had  never  found  college  life  so  lonely  and  unpleasant  as  during 
the  first  term  of  my  second  year.  And  it  seems  to  me  likely  that  tho 
iow  spirits  from  which  I  then  suffered  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  singular  iostanco  of  self-deception  I  have  now  to  relate : — I  had  on  one 
oveuiag  been  particularly,  I  may  say  unreasonably  low-spirited.  I  had  sat 
brooding  for  hours  over  dismal  thoughts.  These  thoughts  bad  followed 
me  to  bed,  and  I  went  to  sleep  still  under  their  influence.  I  cannot 
remember  my  dreams — I  did  dream,  and  my  dreams  were  melancholy — 
but  although  I  had  a  perfectly  clear  romembraoce  of  their  teuour  on  first 
waking,*   they   had   {Mvssod  ullogether   from   my  recollection   the  next 


•  Om  <*{  the  ruflil  singolAT  facta  connected  with  Iho  conrtition  of  the  hrain  dnring 
and  dircrtly  aft«r  riwp,  ij*  this,  flint  nlthoo^h  on  waking  one  may  recollect  every  cir- 
rtUDstjuire  of  a  dream,  &nd  even  go  oanfttUy  orer  tbe  evcnta  of  tha  dream  with  tbc 
expresa  object  of  impressing  them  ud  Uio  fncmoTTi  jet  if  one  sleeps  again  tho  whole 
aecms,  on  our  next  waking:,  to  hat'c  voniAhcd  coroplctcly  from  the  mcmnry.  One  can 
barely  remember  tbe  clrcamtttiioce  tiiat  there  had  been  tbe  desire  to  retain  the  recol- 
lection of  the  (Ireain.     1  donbt  even  whether  this  is  not  ^enemllv'  forgotten ;    bo 

in  fiict  in  raoKt  cases,  there  is  nothing  to  recall  either  the  dreiuu  or  the  first 
g  tbonghtA  conccmini;  iL     There  is  a  itoty  o(  a  \ienou '%\\o  vs^-vc&tkTCASEtto- 

•mJ  proUlvm  ia  his  »Jecp,  and  found  tho  solution  wiiu^u  o%X  ouXx^a  ^!«ia^'^vftkV^ 


utuuiiugub  Buiuu  lu  imi'  vjfBsr 

foUowod.  My  reason  told  mo  thai  I  wxka  dee«ii 
the  fi|;^e  I  saw  was  neithor  my  mother's  spirit  ndr  idfi 
felt  eortftin  I  -was  not  looking  at  *'  a  phazitom  of  the  be 
ehowitBelf  withont;"  and  I  felt  equally  certain  that  n 
epirit  was  thore  before  me.  Tot  the  longer  I  looked, 
appeared  the  pictnre.  I  racked  my  memorj  to  reeAll  ■ 
bed-room  which  conld  bo  miritakon  for  a  shroadod  ghoct ; 
was  busy  recalling  tho  features  of  the  dead,  and  mr  b 
action  of  my  will)  was  tracing  these  featoroa  in  the  fig 
before  me.  The  deception  grew  more  and  more  oompjj 
have  spoken  alond  as  to  a  living  pen>oD.  Meantime  m' 
geatcd  and  at  onoo  rejected  the  idea  of  a  trick  plared  i 
eollege-friendfl.  I  felt  a  perfect  assurance  that  whate^ 
stood  before  me,  it  wna  not  a  breathing  creatare  sell 
absolute  stillness.  How  long  I  remained  fipising  at  tin 
remember ;  bnt  I  know  that  I  continued  ste&dlkstljr  loo! 
had  assured  myself  that  (to  my  mind  in  its  proUably  ■*">* 
tho  picture  was  perfect  in  all  respects.  At  Icuit  I  raised  a 
pillow,  intendiug  to  draw  nearer  to  the  myeterioDfl  ligti 
quite  unnecessary.  I  had  not  raised  my  head  three  it 
ghost  wai  gone,  and  in  its  place, — or  rather,  not  in  ite  p 
six  feet  farther  away,  htiufj  mif  cotlr'tje  turpJicf.  It  waa  mt 
restore  the  illusion  by  resuming  my  former  poeiUon.  T% 
moment  before  hnd  been  so  completely  deceived,  rejected 
the  idea  of  resemblance.  There  wtts  nothing  even  in  the 
the  folds  of  the  surplice  to  jnstify  in  the  slightest  degrve  a 
aevertheleM  bad  beau  pwfaGi  whila  '^ 
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Tfao  OTctit  horo  narraiod  suggcsU  the  cxpUoatiou  of  uauy  ghost 
^stories  which  hare  hocn  reUtctl  with  porfeci  good  faith.  I  bclicvo  iho 
imagiuiition  only  acts  so  n3  to  deceive  the  mind  eonipletelj  when  the  hitter 
has  becu  painfully  affected  and  is  in  an  nubealthy  couditiun.  "Wlien  this 
U  the  ciLse,  and  a  vision  of  some  departed  friend  is  conjored  op  out  of 
reaUties  iudisliuctly  scan,  tbo  effect  on  tho  mind  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  victim  of  the  illusion  on  the  eubjeet  of  ghosts 
and  visions  generally.  A  believer  in  ghosts  will  be  too  startled  to  inquire 
farther.  If  (as  happens  in  many  instances  of  tbo  kind)  ho  can  retreat 
from  the  dread  presence,  ho  will  commonly  do  so,  and  remain  satislied 
ever  after  that  he  at  least  has  *'  seen  a  ghost.'*  And  in  this  way,  I  doobt 
little,  many  veracious  persons  have  been  led  to  add  their  evidence  in 
favour  of  tbo  common  notions  about  ghosts  and  visions. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  however,  that  sometimes  several  persons 
may  be  deceived  by  an  illusion  such  as  we  have  been  considering.  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  book  on  the  Bupcmatural  which  I  read 
many  years  ago.  I  cannot  at  (he  moment  recall  the  name.  It  dealt  with 
all  forms  of  mental  deception, — mesmerism,  witcbcrait,  necromancing  and 
•o  on.  In  the  part  relating  to  visions,  it  cited  the  case  of  Sir  Walter 
Beott,  who  soon  after  the  death  of  Byron  and  while  his  mind  was  dwelling 
on  the  painful  circumstances  of  that  event,  saw  in  the  dusk  of  a  large 
room  a  vision  of  the  poet  which  presently  rewUrd  iUfJ/  into  J'uniiturv, 
Then  came  the  case  I  have  in  my  thoughts.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
the  story  ran  thas  : — A  gentleman  who  had  lately  lost  his  nife,  looking 
ont  of  window  in  tho  dusk  of  evening,  saw  her  sitting  in  a  garden  chair. 
Ho  called  one  of  his  daaghters  and  asked  bor  to  look  out  mto  the  garden. 
"  Why,"  aho  said,  '*  mother  is  sitting  there."  Another  daughter  was 
called,  and  the  experienced  tho  same  illusion.  Then  the  gentleman  went 
oat  into  the  gurden,  and  found  that  a  garden-dress  of  his  wife's  had  been 
placed  over  tho  scut  iu  such  a  position  as  to  produce  the  illusion  which 
had  deceived  himself  and  his  daughters. 

I  know  of  a  more  curious  instance,  whore  no  explanation  was  ever 
fionud,  simply  because  the  deceived  persons  were  too  frightened  to  neek 
for  one.  Iu  u  house  in  Ireland  a  girl  lay  dying,  ller  mother  and  father 
were  with  her;  and  her  five  bisters  were  praying  for  her  in  a  neighbouring 
room.  This  room  was  well  lit,  but  overhead  there  wad  a  skylight  and  thu 
dark  sky  beyond.  One  of  the  bisters  looking  up  towards  this  skylight,  eaw 
there  thu  fuce  of  her  dying  sister  looking  sorrowfully  down  upon  them. 
8he  suited  another  sister  by  the  hand  luid  pointed  to  the  skylight ;  uud 
one  after  another  the  sisters  looked  where  she  pointed.  They  spoke  no 
word  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  their  father  and  mother  callud  them  to  tho 
room  where  their  sister  had  just  died  ;  bat  when  afterwards  they  talked 
together  about  what  had  happened  that  night,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
ali  tten  the  vision  of  the  tuayowful  J'acf, 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  and  many  oVVt^t  vii^acfictA  cA.«q?^- 
posed  ris/ota,  ia  the    attcrly   unrcasouablo   ik&Vuto  ol  ^^:^^  wxY^w5>M\o\i. 
VOL,  xxvij. — so,  IGO,  ^^- 
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Btil!  less  irtytfte  Ttsion  of  » 
skjbgbt.     It  is  siogalar  that  on 
reject  the  iUaaion  ui  such  cases. 

Among  the  most  pei^lexiDg  circiLmBtauicL'H  m  iht 
ghosts,  are  the  accepted  Ideas  about  ghostly  habilifiOflBl 
why  should  so  many  ghosts  be  clolbcd  in  Trhite  7  It 
grave-clothes  are  fvhite,  wu  may  inqoiro  vrhat  a  gfaost 
clothes  7  It  might  as  well  refiiso  to  appear  without  s  i 
many  ghosts  have  appeared  in  their  habit   as  tL 

what  is  the  real  conception  in  the  ghost-seer's   i^ 

the  yisiou,  we  find  a  difficulty  in  understaodisg  what 
the  real  believer  iu  ghosts  respecting  the  vesimentfi  in  w 
their  appearance.  This  is  an  old  difficulty.  In  fiict, 
occurred  to  every  one  who  has  thuaght  ovn*  a  gfaoat  fll 
wo  como  to  the  description  of  the  ghost's  Tevtxii«iila  I 
hitch  in  the  story.  For  my  own  part,  I  nofit  have  b< 
child  indeed,  when  I  first  pondered  orer  tbe  quesUoc 
ghost's  clothes  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cas^  of  tho6e 
in  ghostly  apparitions  as  phantoms  of  the  brais.  Here  m 
be  druwu.  I  urn  not  speaking  of  those  who  regard  aa 
either  duo  to  a  diseased  action  of  the  br&m  or  to  tbe  { 
forming  &om  real  objecti>}  indlstincUy  seen,  the  pictu] 
friend ;  but  of  those  who  look  on  visions  of  the  demd 
supernatural  Impressions  on  the  brain.  Those  who  thin 
of  the  dead  a  vision  may  be  caused  to  appear,  ean  of  ci 
tluit  this  >-idoa  would  either  bo  clothed  in  the  garb  whie 
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Be  tb/  inU-nts  wicked  or  chariublc, 
Thou  comctft  in  ^uch  qaestionublc  *  iihA|>c, 
That  I  wU\  f\niak  to  thee  :  I'll  call  tbco  Hujulel ; 
Kiog,  faUicr,  roval  Dane  :  O,  Answer  mc  1 
I^t  mo  not  buTAt  in  ignunnn) ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canoDuced  bones,  bcarsed  in  dvath, 
Have  burst  their  ccTtanents  ;  why  thu  scpulchie, 
Wherein  wa  uw  thee  quietly  inumM, 
Hatb  oped  bia  poudeitma  and  marble  jaws, 
Tu  cut  thee  up  again. 

Nor  does  tbo  poet  shrink  from  investing  the  gbost  with  the  g&rb  of  life. 
This  had  been  already  shown  in  the  first  scene.  **  Such,"  says  Horaiio, 
**  WAS  the  Terj  armonr  he  had  on,  when  ho  the  amhitioas  NorwAj  com- 
bfttted."     And  now  Hamlet  asks — 

^Vhai  may  thu  lut^an. 

That  thou,  dead  curae,  again  iu  complete  »tccl, 

Rcviait'st  iboa  the  glinifiscs  of  the  mooa, 

Huldug  ni^ht  hiJeous ;  and  wc  fuols  of  uulura 

So  horridly  to  shake  our  di.^positiim 

With  though  ta  beyond  tbo  reaches  of  otir  souli? 

Say,  why  ia  thia  H    Whcnforo  ?    What  tboald  we  do  T 

Again,  it  is  carious  how  thoroaghly  the  conventional  idea  of  a  ghost  op 
goblin  is  associated  with  the  thought  of  a  shrouded  face.  It  may  be 
that  this  is  partly  due  to  tho  circumstuuco  that  while  the  imaginutiou 
may  quite  commouJy  present  to  us  the  idea  of  a  vision  in  all  points  coui- 
plete  except  in  the  face,  it  can  be  bat  rarely  that  real  objects  are  mistaken 
for  tho  actual  features  of  a  deceased  friend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ghost 
luLS  been  pictured  with  concealed  face  from  time  immemorial.  Ho  Fluxmaa 
draws  the  ghosts  encountered  by  Ulysses  in  Hades,  and  no  really  fearful 
ghobt  has  shown  its  face  since  tbi  days  when  fear  came  upon  Eliphaz,  the 
Temonite,  *'  and  trembling  which  mode  all  his  bones  to  shake ;  when  a  spirit 
passed  before  his  face  and  tho  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  np ;  and  tho  spirit 
stood  stilJ,  bat  he  could  not  liiscnn  the  form  thfrtnj," 

It  is  curious  that  childreUi  when  they  try  to  frighten  each  other  by 
"making  ghosts/'  cover  their  heads.  There  is  another  singolor  trick  they 
have — they  make  horns  to  their  heads  with  their  forefingers.  \Yhy  should 
horns  bo  regarded  as  peculiarly  horrible  ?  The  idea  can  scarcely  be 
referred  to  tho  times  of  our  savago  ancestors,  for  the  creatures  they  had 
chiefly  to  fear  were  certainly  not  tho  homed  animals.  Yet  tho  conven- 
tional devil  is  homed,  and,  moreover.  "  dividoth  the  hoof/*  and  is  there- 
£ore  a  mminating  animal.)     Bid  Our  savage  ancestors  keep  their  children 

•  Mistakenly  uudeniitood  generally  to  aignify  "  doubtful."  What  ia  meant  ia 
obrionaly  "  a  nhape  aa  of  one  to  whom  questions  can  be  addreftscd." 

I  The  conYentional  dragon  ia  a  Ftcrodaclyhan  reptile.     Ruslcin  will  luve  it  that 
Turner's  picture  of  the  Dragon  goordiug  the  Ucapcridan  appha  woa  ti  mcuUl  vvulu- 
tion  of  a  saurian  rupdle ;  bat  Tamer  bimaelf  aoid  ho  gol  t\i&  \di:ch  *Jl  \i\\  ^in^vn.  «!(•  t 
pantomixne  ar  S^rarjr  Lauc.     Vtrum  horum  maciu  ampc.    It  w  *  -wW^i  ^»».^«i  Uvjv^.'^ift 
grrentmnd  to  the  grcearoom. 
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in  order  by  frlgbtening  thorn  wit li  s'nries  about  tli«ir  kuueti  oA* 
is  coHala  at  loast  that  among  the  most  iKU-tauloiu  foriM  kauva  w 
children  must  have  be»n  the  oxen  axid  goatfi   which  totmni  %\ 
fieatiire  of  their  BorroondingB. 

It  must  be  admitted  thai  there  is  something   partiic«k4f 
in  a  long  horoed  face.     I  remember  an   instouea  where  th* 
pearance  of  each  a  face,  or  what  I  took  to  be  anch,  cmami  ma* 
disoomfort  certainly  not  justified   by  the  occasion.     ^Sagi 
the  event  belongs  to  the  period  of  my  life  to  irhich  I  hate 
ferred ;  and  I  may  as  well  note  that   at  no  time  either  b^in 
have  I  eveD  for   a  moment   (and   against   the    will   uf  tht  MS^ 
taken   conunODpUce  objects  fur  eithur    "  Bpirit    of  health**  «r 
damn'd/' 

During  the  last  Treeks  of  the  long  vacation   already  miini 
alone  to  Blackpool  in  Lancashire.     There   I   took  Mgm^i  u  t 
facing  the  sea.    My  E^itiing-room  was  on  the   groond-floor.    Oat 
autumn  night  I  was  reading  with  the  window  open ;  hot  the  ISei 
dou-n  and  was  waving  gently  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.     It  haiipapl' 
was  reading  a  book   on  demonology ;   moreover,    I   had 
earlier  in  the  evening  by  prolonged  shrieks   from  an  appv  Mtt  tJ 
honse,  where  my  landlady's  sister,  who  was  Tery  iU,  had  had  aa 
fit.     I  had  jnst  read  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  partieahu'ly 
live  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  beating  of  the  cartain — Cbe 
risen  somewhat — and  I  got  up  to  close  the  window.     As  I 
for  the  purpose  the  curtain  rose  gently  and   disclosed  a 
A  fearful  face  was  there,  black,  long,  and  hideoaa*  and 
two  monstrous  boms.     Its  eyes,  large  and  bright,  gleazned 
a  mouth  garnished  with  immense  tcoth  grinDod   at  me*   ThcallAi 
slowly  descended.     But  I  knew  the  horrible  thiog  waa  thtr*.    I 
by  no  means  comfortably,  while  the  curtain  fluttered  about,  abtmaii 
of  the  black  monster.     At  last  it  rose  again  so   aa    to  disclove  ib 
face.     Bat  the  face  had  lout  its  horror  for  mc.      For  ih^  kortu  mf«- 
Insteiu!  of  the  two  nearly  upright  boms  which  beforu  hod  ahawn 
frightful  against  the  light  background  of  sea   and    algr,  then' 
sloped  ears   as   uumistiLknbly  asinine  as  I   fult  luyac*!/  at   thai 
When  I  went  to  the  wiuJuw  (which  bvlurc  1  fult  tiuablo  to  api 
that  several  stray  donkeys  wore  wauderiug  thrt>U{;h  the  fxvot 
the  row  of  houses  to  which  my  lodgiupt  beluu^ed.      It  i^  pOMhk 
inquisitive  gentleman  who  had  looked  iu  at  ur  window  was  al 
the  flapping  curtain^  uhich  he  may  have  taken  Cor   somi 
"If  so,"  I  remarked  to  myself,  *'  two  of  your  kind  h*r*  1m^«1 
to-night." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  after  page  wiih  thi*  ticL^Uo  ut 
ideas  entertained  about  (^hosts^  goblins,  and  d«n>oDa.     Hueh 
not  only  to  the  apv^i^^^^^'^^  "^^  wx<i\i\j^\u%a,*i&fevt.  ^<«^f^ia^^^ 
and  80  on.  but  Vo  \.\iq  tio\«:a  WAtV  ^<ii  xw^«*  ^x'Ct.^x  va  vv. 
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18  of  varioas  supornatur&l  objects  irhich  they  are  BUpposed  to  carry 
mi  with  thorn.     Thus, — 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  vjutak  and  gibber  in  iho  Roman  streets 
A  Utile  ere  the  mightiest  Jolins  felL 

is  to  be  noted  that  as  gbostfi  commonly  show  no  face,  bo  few  hare 
tioKii  to  Hpcak  with  full  voice.  Tbis  may  be  becaufie  the  noises 
!  beftfd  at  the  boors  when  ghosts  are  seen  are  not  snob  as  can  be  by  any 
possibility  mistaken  for  the  baman  voice  in  its  ordinary  tones,  while, 
ncrerthelese,  an  eicitcd  imagination  can  frame  spoken  words  out  of  the 
strange  soonds  which  can  be  hoard  in  almost  every  boose  in  the  stiUoesB 
of  night.  This  also  son'es  to  aecoont  for  the  notion  that  ghosts  can  clank 
chains,  or  make  other  dismal  noises.  Sounds  heard  at  night  ore  highly 
deceptive  ;  a  small  noise  close  by  is  taken  for  a  lond  noise  at  a  distanoo 
(not  Dccessariiy  a  very  great  distaneo) ;  and  a  noise  made  by  objects  of 
ODO  kind  ^ill  be  mistaken  for  noises  made  by  objects  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had  been  disturbed  two  nights 
runnin<T  by  a  sound  as  of  an  army  tramping  down  a  road  which  parsed 
some  200  yards  from  his  house  :  he  foond  the  third  night  (I  had  suggested 
an  experimental  test  as  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  came)  that  tha 
Doiso  was  produced  by  a  clock  in  the  nozL  house,  the  clock  having  been 
newly  placed  against  the  party  wall.  We  all  know  Carlyle's  story  of  the 
ghostly  voice  hoard  each  evening  by  a  low-apiritod  man — a  voice  as  if  one, 
in  like  dolcfiil  damps,  proclaiming,  '*  once  I  was  hap-bap-happyt  but  now 
I  am  meescrablo  ** — and  how  the  gboBt  resolved  itself  into  a  rosty  kitchen- 
jack.  There  is  a  case  of  a  Indy  who  began  to  think  herself  the  victim  of 
some  deln^ion,  and  perhaps  threatened  by  approaching  illnesSt  because 
each  night,  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  aft«r  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  heard 
a  hideous  din  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  house,  or  else  (she  was  uncertain 
which)  in  eomo  distant  room.  Ths  noise  was  in  reality  the  sligbtost 
possible  creak  (within  a  few  feet  of  her  pillow,  however),  and  produced 
by  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  which  she  eloscd  every  night  just  before  getting 
into  bed.  The  door,  about  a  qnarter-of-an-hoor  ailer  being  closed,  re- 
covered itfl  po^^itiou  of  rt^8t,  slightly  beyond  which  it  had  been  poshed  in 
closing.  In  anotbrr  case  the  crawling  of  a  snail  across  a  window  pro- 
duced eotmds  which  were  mistaken  for  the  strains  of  loud  but  distant 
music. 

It  is,  porhnpa,  not  going  loo  far  to  eay  that  our  modem  spirits,  who 
deal  in  noise-making  as  well  as  iu  furaitnro-tilting  (of  yet  more  marvellous 
feats  wo  say  nothing),  are  not  nnaoqnainted  with  the  means  by  which  the 
ear  may  be  deceived  as  in  the  eases  just  considered.  Borne  sounds  said 
to  bo  heard  dnring  dark  scancfM  suggest  the  suspicion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  to  which  I  Incline — as  the  best  and 
perhaps  only  natural  interpretation  of  events  supposed  to  be  sn^emalwral — 
is  that  real  sights  and  sounds  are  modified.  Vy  \.\xq  \in^^gaib.M\u^«  «£^vx 
exciUd  or  diseased,  into  seemingly  BnpernatTxitA  ocwxTrcTiteft.    \N.  ^^e^*^^*^ 


^ 


wind  !•  ft  eommoB  piMmofB«n»tt. 

fRcnlty  more  full}*  tban  olberg,  fow  actaalljr  w«ol 
not  one  p«riion  in  n  thonaond  wbo  eaooot 
ixMtaiice,  tbongh  to  some  tho  pictorea  oo  produced 
thiui  to  oibora.  Dielcons  U-U  us  th&t  in  Imveillng  thn 
region  in  America  nt  night,  the  IrccB  by  the 
tbo  most  startling  rosomblance  to  different  ohji 
sittinj^f  in  a  ehaift  now  a  fiuieral  on^  utd  so  os.  DooLi 
Irareller  along  tbe  road  undor  the  same  circamaUDoei 
fovmd  to  many  fanciful  tre6-pictares  formed  tor  bira*  m 
formed  lo  distinctly,  bb  did  Dickens,  with  his  lively  ia 
werdlb  of  mind-images.  Yet  probably  Tery  few  p«r»ODS 
tro«-coverod  region  in  the  deeper  dusk  of  oreoiDK  withoot  faa 
trees  sbap«  themselves  into  strange  forma  of  living  or  imni 
I^ut  the  important  point  to  bo  noticed  is  tluat  whti 
deeply  ooenpied  with  parLiooIar  thonghtfl,  the  iin agination 
to  coDJuro  np  pictures  connected  with  those  tboaghta  i^iaa 
piclnrcs  as  are  formed  when  the  mind  is  not  so  preoec 
admit  this — and  I  conceive  that  there  ean  be  very  littli 
point — we  con  dispose  very  readily  of  the  argnmeot  Droi 
adtancfld  by  those  who  believe  that  tho  spirita  of  the  d 
com*  visibly  into  tho  prepcnce  of  th»»  living.  I  present  tin 
urged  in  an  analogous  case  (that  of  visions  at  the  momernt  ( 
lato  ominfiot  mathematician,  whose  belief  in  the  poesibiliiy  a 
things  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  supcrstitians  wa»  f 
tbat  no  apology  need  hero  bo  made  for  touching  on  tho  k 
speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  eoincldcDee^p  I>e   He 
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it  is  to  say,  sach  is  the  phenomeDoa  asserted  ;  and  all  who  rationally 
r^fer  it  to  casualty  affirm  that  B  is  happoning  rory  oflen  as  vroU  as  A,  bnt 
it  is   not  thonght  worthy   of  being  recorded   except  wbon  A  is 

raltaneona."  I  mast  ventnre  to  express  my  dii^ont  from  tlita  stnto- 
Tnent :  it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  any  person  woold,  as  Do  Morgan 
RSaerta,  frt/;(<^fi//y  affirm  tlmt  spectral  appearances  ore  "  veiy  often  *'  seen. 
]  "  In  talking  of  Ibis  subject/*  he  proceeds,  "  it  is  necessary  to  put  ont  of 
the  (^ne^tioQ  all  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  secret  conyictions : 
those  had  better  giro  ns  a  reason,  when  they  feel  Internal  pressure  for 
explanation,  Uiat  there  ia  no  weathercock  at  Kilve  :  this  would  do  for  oil 
oasos.  But  persons  of  real  inquiry  will  boo  that,  first,  cxporionco  does 
not  bear  out  the  asserted  frequency  of  the  spectre,  wilbont  tlic  alleged 
eoincidence  of  death ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  crowd  of  purely  casual 
spectres  were  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonOer  that  now  and  then  the  person 
sfaonld  hare  died  at  or  near  the  moment,  wo  ought  to  expect  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  tbo  spectre  should  come  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  one  or  another  of  all  the  cluster  who  are  closely 
connected  with  the  original  of  the  spectre."  (This  is  not  very  distinct : 
wrong  spectre,  with  or  without  close  connection  with  any  particular 

ibnnd,  would  seem  to  serve  Do  Morgan's  purpose  in  this  argument 
eqnally  well.  Ho  seems  to  insist,  however,  on  the  fact — undoubtedly 
saoh — that  if  spectres  were  commonly  appearing,  without  reference  to  the 
deaths  of  individuals,  cases  should  happen  pretty  frequently  where  a 
spectre  appears  which  la  not  that  of  a  person  then  dying,  but  of  some 
near  relative.  I  feel  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  I  have  rightly 
caught  De  Morgan's  meaning.)  "  Bnt  this,"  ho  proceeds,  "Is,  we  know, 
almost  without  eiamplo.  It  remains  then,  for  all  who  speculate  at  all,  to 
look  upon  the  asflertetl  phenomenon,  tliink  what  they  may  of  it,  the 
thiog  which  is  to  be  explained,  as  a  connection  in  time  of  the  death,  and 
tha  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  dead.  Any  person  the  least  nscd  to 
tho  theory  of  probabilities  will  see  that  purely  casual  coincidence,  the 
irrong  fpfftrf  being  comparnlively  so  rare  that  it  may  be  said  never  to 
occur,  is  not  within  the  rational  field  of  pospibility." 

I  have  quoted  this  argument  because  it  applies  eqnally  well  to  tho  case 
of  spectral  appearances  after  death.  Tho  right  ppectro  is  alwtiys  seen,  so 
far  as  is  known,  and  it  appears  always  on  a  Buitablo  occasion  (at  least, 
an  occasion  as  nearly  suitable  as  the  case  permits). 

It  mast  bo  admitted,  however,  that  the  explanation  does  not  cover  tho 
facts  of  all  ghost-etories.  There  are  some  narratives  which,  if  accepted 
in  all  their  details,  appear  to  admit  of  no  explanation  other  than  that 
which  refers  the  events  described  to  supernatural  cnnsos.  Bnt  it  must 
not' bo  forgottflu  that  these  narratives  have  come  in  everv  instance  from 
believers  in  ghosts  nod  spirits  ;  and  without  quoFtioning  tho  veracity  of 
particular  narrators,  wo  may  yet  not  nnfairly  point  out  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  impOKsible  that  at  some  stage  or  o\iiGr.  eSftxtt  \\i  *Ca^^  «i'<ic\sSA 

[&v/  or  in  the  htindmg  down  of  the  »tory,  some  dfcgtfco  o^  ^ecfs^Vvciia  tqsc^ 


Bnthoritic«  tar  tbe  untrntfro ;  and  he  mtcy 

the  senso  as  in  tho  honesty  of  tho  pcrsozitfi 

farther.     Yet  he  may  still  find  room  for  doabt.     Or  agaii 

very  little  faith,  and  very  ample  room  for  doubti   and  y«4 

reasons  for  not  n-ishing  to  statfi  aB  mucb.     Persons  wlu 

stories  ought  not  to  press  too  earnestly  for  their  auditor's 

neither  fair  nor  ^fise. 

As  an  instance  of  a  story  which  has  been  unirisely  i 
boliovora  in  tho  supernatural,  I  take  the  marroUoos  nam 
and  the  old  spinet.  As  gircn  in  outline  by  Profassor  1 
ihns: — "M.  Leon  Bach  pnrehasod  at  an  old  cnriosity 
very  ancient  but  beautiful  sjtiurt  ns  a  present  to  his 
son  of  Bach,  the  great  composer),  a  mosieal  amat«i 
the  elder  Bach  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  handsome  yoting 
old  court  costume,  who  told  him  that  the  spinet  had  been 
his  master  King  Henry.  He  then  said  be  woold  play  c 
words  composed  by  the  King,  in  memory  of  a  lady  be  hi 
he  did  ho,  and  M.  Bach  woke  in  tears,  touched  by  the  pa: 
He  went  to  sleep  again,  and  on  waking  in  the  morniDg  wa 
on  his  bed  a  sheet  of  pspcr,  on  which  were  written,  in  tct 
both  words  and  music  of  tho  song  he  had  beard  in  his 
said  to  be  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  date  inscribed  on  the  i 
years  earlier.  M.  Bach,  completely  puzzled,  showed  1 
ErioDds,  and  among  them  were  some  spiritualistfi,  from 
for  tho  first  time,  their  interpretation  of  the  pheiioiii4(|i4« 
most  wonderful  part  of  tho  history.  M.  Bach  booane  I 
medium ;  and  through  hie  hand  was  written  inrolnnlarOv 
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caro  With  which  Mr.  Owen»  who  narratos  it  (in  llie  DebatahU  lAtnd  betirem 
ihiM  n'or/f/  fin'l  th/i  Xfxt),  had  examined  all  the  detailn.  '*  Not  content 
with  &ficertaining  these  facts  at  fir^t  hand,  and  obtaining  photographR  of 
the  spinot  and  parchment"  (t)  "  of  both  of  which  he  gives  good  rcpro- 
sentations,  Mr.  Owen  sots  himself  to  hnnt  np  historical  confirmation  of 
the  ston,%  and  after  much  research  and  many  failures,  he  finds  that  Bal- 
tasnriiii  was  an  Italian  masician,  who  came  to  Franco  Ln  1577i  and  was  in 
great  fiivour  with  Henry  III. ;  that  the  King  was  passionately  attached  to 
Marie  dc  Clovcsr  who  became  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  that 
BOTcra!  of  the  allnnions  to  her  in  the  verses  corresponded  to  what  was 
known  of  hor  history.  Other  minuter  details  were  foond  to  be  historically 
accoratc."  (In  other  words  *•  the  bricks  are  alive  this  day  to  testify  it; 
therefore,  deny  it  not.")  *'Mr.  Oaen  also  carefully  discusses  the  nature  of 
the  evidence,  the  character  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  the  possibility 
of  deception.  M.  Bach  is  an  old  man  of  high  character;  and  tu  suppose 
that  be  ftuildenly  and  without  conceivable  motivtB  planned  and  cnrriiHl  uui 
a  mobL  elaborate  and  complicated  imposture,  is  to  eappose  what  is  wholly 
incredible."  (That  is,  wo  must  not  suppose  so  bicause  wo  cannot  suppose 
80.)  **  Mr.  Owen  shows  farther  that  the  circumstances  are  Buch  that  M. 
Bach  could  not  have  been  an  impostor  even  had  he  been  bo  inclined^  and 
concludes  by  remarking,  *  I  do  not  think  dispassionate  readers  will  accept 
£uch  violent  improbabilitiijs.  But  if  not,  what  interesting  Buggestions 
touchiug  bpirit-iutercourse  and  spirit-idonUty  connect  themselves  with 
this  simple  narrative  of  M.  Cach's  i^piuet  I '  " 

Hore  is  a  story  which  to  most  readers,  I  venture  to  say,  appears  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it,  snggeating  not  "  interesting,"  but  utterly  ludicroni 
"  ideas  of  spirit  intercourse ; "  yet  we  are  to  believe  it,  or  else  indicate 
exactly  how  our  doubts  are  divided  between  Mr,  Owen  himself  (who  may 
have  been  somewhat  misled  by  his  evidence),  the  Bachs,  father  and  son, 
the  spIritoAllBt  friends  who  instructed  M.  Bach  how  to  become  *'  a 
writing  medium/'  and  so  on* 

Again,  wc  are  to  believe  all  such  stories  unless  we  are  prepared  with 
Ml  explanation  of  ever}'  circumstance.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  for  a  person  who  had  witnessed  some  ingenious  conjuring 
tricks  to  insist  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  nnless  his 

rcrs  were  prepared  to  explain  the  exact  way  in  which  they  had  been 
inaged.  Indeed,  the  stress  laid  by  the  superstitions  on  narratives  such 
as  those  related  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  altogether  unwarrantable  in  the  presence 
of  alt  that  18  known  about  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  evidence.  Inworka 
like  Mr.  Owen's  the  author  is  witness,  judge,  and  advocate  (especially 
advocate)  in  one.  Those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  have  not  only  no 
power  of  cross-examining,  but  they  commonly  have  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  obtain  epecifie  evidence  on  their  side  of  the  question.  It 
requires  indeed  some  considerable  degree  of  faitU  m  \.\ni  wx^envsxVwt'eN.  Vi 
uatiertnkc  the  delibcmic  examination  of  the  eTidencfc  i^iiiLXxc^i^  Vit  ^ca.'v 
0ioner, — hjr  yrbich  I  mean,  pot  the  study  ot  i\ie  sVorv  ^  xft\»\fc^,\>xi.V^<i 
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ftdnnJ  qnedlioninj:;  of  tho  persons  crnccrood,  u  well  M  *a 

ihc  sccTio  ftini  ftll  the  circnmpfftnc*'  of  Iho  cretiL     Thm  IcuBoim 

force  in  the  following  ri^nmrVa  1>y  Profoesor  Wallac©  : — *'  Hovnaid 

deuce  aa  this,"  he  Riiys,  Ppealtin  ,•  r^T  one-  of  Owon'p  «ifiin-^    'r^ 

explained  ftway  ?     Scores,  and  ot*h  hnndreds  of  e^j 

on  record,  but  no  attempt  is  made   to  cxpl:*in    Lbciu.     X:i*:t  rt  c 

ignored,  and  in  many  cases  admitted  to  be  inoxpIicabl(>.     Y»t  ^  « 

qiiito  satififactorr,  aa  any  rcadsr  of  Mr.  Owen's  book  viU  be  ladai 

ftdmit.    Punch  onco  made  a  Yankee  debtor  eay — 

Tltw  debt  I  hnv**  repifclifttrfs!  l.-in,*  n^^n^j 
*Ti8  thcrofoTT  wttlod.     Yr  •  r^^hrr 

Keeps  for  TCpftTment  won-i-  =riil  ! 

So  onr  philojiophers  declare  that  they  hare  long  ago  d«>^ded  ^Qam 
stories  to  be  nil  delosionfi ;  thrrrfore  they  ne^d  rmly  b©  igoorvd;  «b4 
feel  mneh  '  nvorrited/  that  fresh  eTideneo  shonJd    be  ttdi!a«ed«  ■! 
conTerts  made,  Rome  of  vrhom  are  so  tinrefifionahle  iw  to  wA  fer  a 
trial,  on  the  pronnd  that  the  former  verdict  wns  contraiy  to  flw 

All  thifl  nffbrds  eicellent  reason  why  the  *' coSTertB'*  riiottU  stf 
ridjonlcd  for  their  hekef ;  bnt  something  more  to   the  pnrpoee  w^ 
nrged  before  "  the  philoRophers  "  cnn  be  eip«rt«d  to  d^Tot«  Terr  wd 
thoir  time  to  the  inqniry  Rng^fvted.       It   onj^ht   to   b^   abovn  tfeil 
vell-beiDf;  of  the  human  race  is  to  soma  important  degree  tffottntk 
the  matter,  whereas  the  trivial  nabire  of  all  ^hofltlr  eoodoel  btlWt 
eorded  is  admitted  oven  by  '*  converts/'    It  onght  to  bo  otwemellkt^ 
principles  of  scientific  research  can  bo  appliod  to  this  xoqmrT;  ito* 
before  spirits  wore  in  rogne  the  contrary  waa  absolntelr  the  raar,  «ttl 
is  fteareely  going  too  far  to  ssy  that  even  t])0  hehavinnr  of  vptrits  ii  «  k 
teated  only  by  "converts,"  and   in  the   dark.     It  oagbt,  ki^y,  1** 
shovn  that  the   "scores  and  even  hundreds  "  nf  well-atlesM  Cm^  a^ 
mittedly  singular,  and  even,  let  ns  say*  admittodlr  inexpCeftbla,  art  i> 
mora  in  number  than  the  singular  and  x^fmin^I^   inexplicable 
to  occur  (by  mere  casualty)  among  the  millions  of  mlllioxu  of 
arc  continually  occurring ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  harmj; 
demonstrated  ;  on  the  contrary,  "when  we  consider  the  geore^B 
and  even  thousands  of  facts  which,  though  they  hare  been 
Heemed  for  awhile  (and  might  have  remained   for   f  ^pi 

wonder  rather  is  that  not  a  few  books  Uke  Mr.  Oweta  .  bolt 

of  books,  have  uot  been  filled  with  the  rffcorda  of  eveti  idoto 
iaaxplicaHe  cventa. 
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Boeco  of  the  tragoUy  recorded  in  tbo  following  pages  la  n  x\\h^o 
atedinone  of  the  gruat  coltoa  plains  of  Central  India,  jnst  such  a  village 

090  of  which  traveliors  by  tho  G.  I.  P.  Railway  catch  fleetiug  glimpses 
Itbey  flofth  through  the  dreary  cxpanflo  of  eoUon  fields,  and  cousistuig  for 
I  most  part  of  cliistera  of  mad-heaps  with  a  larger  mnd-hcap  to  repre- 
tt  a  fort  in  the  middle.  Doongergaon,  which  is  tho  nnmo  our  hamlet 
^9,  IS  perched,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  top  of  ft  low  mound,  from  which 
I  long  black  smoke-lines  left  by  the  far-off  trains  are  faintly  discernible, 
1  from  which  on  a  clear  day,  the  white  huildings  of  thai  most  dismal  of  all 
mal  «ottIemenli>,  Hiugunghiit,  may  be  doHcried.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tind  and  along  the  watercourse  which  encircles  it,  are  a  few  groups  of 
ml  trees,  some  scattered  mangoe  and  tamarind  clumps,  which,  when 
tn  from  a  distance,  make  up  something  of  an  oasis  on  tbo  woary  wide* 
reading  level  of  tho  cotton  plains.  How  flat,  how  weary,  how  wide, 
■w  Toid  of  shade,  of  water,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  of  all  things  green 
d  pleasant  to  the  eye,  tho'so  only  who  traverse  them  can  quite 
iderstand. 

There  is  a  brief  period  indeed  when  even  tho  cotton  country  looks 
ight  and  cheerful;  this  Is  before  the  vi\ifyiug  inHuences  of  tho  rains 
^ve  passed  away,  hefore  the  streams  have  given  up  their  waters,  when 
e  fltnnted  cotton  plants,  in  endless  rows,  cover  the  length  and  hreadth 
the  land,  hiding  the  coarse  black  soil  they  thrive  in,  when  alkemnting 
!tb  them  are  patches  of  strange  pulses  and  oil-prodncinc;  plants,  fringed 
»w  and  then  with  long  rows  of  crimson-blossomed  castor-oil  shrubs. 
ten  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  so  uncomely.  But  view  the  same 
adscape  again  from  the  window  of  j^our  railway-carriage  on  some 
orching  aflemoon  towards  the  endof  May ;  look  out  acrons  the  parched, 
ftcked,  brown-black  desert  stretching  nway,  oftentimes  without  even  a 
eo  to  break  its  monotony,  to  each  horizon,  look  at  the  squalid  villages, 
kch  on  its  monnd,  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  clusters  of  mnd-ples 
ell  hnked  in  tho  fervent  heat  poured  upon  thorn  for  months  together, 
(hold  the  people  who  dwell  therein,  as  squalid  in  appearance  as  are  their 
[>aMS,  descending  to  the  dry  beds  of  their  watercourses  to  scoop  thence  a 
Itlc  hractish  water  from  holes  dug  in  the  sand.  On  the  whoU*  brown  world 
round  there  seems  to  be  no  UvLng  green  thing,  excepting,  perhaps, 
le  dwarfish  habnl  trees  with  their  crooked  black  hmbs  and  shade- 
g  branches  marking  tho  lines  of  tho  dry  ravines.  Watch  tKt 
cattlo  moving,  as  the  sun  droopa  lowardB  Vine  "wevX-^  W  ^^'k  ^s«\. 
fal  procession  to   their  homes,  dirt-co\outed.  \>\xSj>X(Xi*  wA  tnw*^ 
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keep  off  tbe  savage  raje  of  the  settixig  suxu 
TTonder  how  moa  und  cattle  may  bo  bo  lean  and  IiTe 
necessitj  follows  that  they  are  starving,  bat  the  Bgriculi 
the  cotton  coantrics  is  aceofltomcd  to  look  letai  and  hni^ 
not,  according  to  English  ideas,  been  cast  in  pleasant 
way-train,  in  its  rapid  flight  through  tbe  black  eottot 
for  a  few  brief  miles,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  • 
called,  not  &om  any  superiority  it  pottesaed  in  the 
bridges  OTcr  other  roads,  for  indeed  it  had  netthar  tha 
but  eiiDpIy  becaoso  of  all  the  othar  and  similar  dlrt-tn< 
it  was  most  direct  and  thorofaro  most  traversed.  Ij«i 
days,  who  pass  smoothly  and  swifUy  across  tho  &ee  of  i 
in  comparatively  commodious  (though  red-hot)  railway 
as  they  look  upon  that  road,  once  the  only  bighirar 
as  Uicy  look  upon  it  and  think  upon  tho  manj  graTss  od 
women  and  children  that  line  it,  let  them  coDgrvtnlali 
tho  India  of  to-day  is  not  altogether  as  was  the  India  < 
road,  Bo-callcd,  whose  course  is  changed  with  every  t 
time  knee-deep  in  black  mud,  at  another  more  than  ai 
dust ;  now,  in  this  dry  season*  dark  clouds  of  dnst  hang 
rnggedness  and  its  ruts,  which  latter  are  so  deep  *«^  d 
tho  wheels  of  any  cart  Hhonid  not  fit  into  them, 
made  fire-wood  of,  for  not  a  yard  can  it  move, 
bramble,  the  branches  of  all  tho  stunted  trees,  i 
hedges  are  all  flecked  over  with  cotton  flakes  torn 
which  passed  along  last  season. 


>  and  d 
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Cm^ONlCLE   OF  THE   COTTON   COUNTRY. 

Itibjeots  of  tho  Qaoon  placidly  gaze  at  tlie  flying  traiiis  from  under  their 
•Dormoas  turbans,  in  eilent  wonder  and  contemplation  of  the  amazing 
iporks  of  those  never-quiot  Engllahmen. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  quite  aBtoniRhing  that  natives  travel  at  all  by  rail- 
^ray ;  for  they  arc  treated  more  like  cattle  than  human  beings,  aa  any 
one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  a  so-called  coolie  train  can  testify. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  the  month  of  April  that  the  cooUe  train — so  called 
because  it  travels  with  sorpassing  slowness^  halts  for  long  intervals  at 
impracticable  stations  without  any  towns  attached  to  them,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  local  affair,  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  rapid  and  fashionable 
mail — it  was   on  one  burning  afternoon   in  April  that  this  coohe  train 
advanced  slowly  into  the  heart  of  the  cotton  country,  bearing  its  heavy 
freight  of   third  and  fourth  class  passengers,  and  drew  near  the  little 
station  knovn  as  *'  Doongergaon  Road.*'     Fast  wedged,  lilce  a  herring  in 
a  tub,  in  a  crowded  third-cla£s   compartment,  resembling  nothing  so 
much    as   an   ill-smellbg   eattle-truck,  sat  an  elderly  man,  destined  to 
play  a  conspicaoos  part  in  the  present  narrative.     Ho  was  perched  upon 
■n  immense  bundle,  chiefly  composed,  it  would  seem,  of  brass  pota  and 
dirty  clothes,  which  was  wedged  in  among  many  similar  bundles  on  the 
floor  of  the  carriage.     The  elderly  gentleman  and  his  fellow-travoUorB 
(all    of  tho  male   sex,   for  women    are    always   penned  up   in    separate 
tmcks),  none  of  whom  could  by  any  possibility  have  moved  until  the 
door  of  the  carnage  opened,  so  well  were  they  packed,  all  rejoiced  in  tho 
ridiculous  turbans,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  cart-wheel,  common  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  brightest  crimson,  scarlet,  pink,  and 
i  orange  hues.     Owing  to  the  compactness  with  which  they  were  fltted  into 
tiieir  compartment,  these  absurd  affairs  could  not,  of  course,  be  worn  ; 
BO  they  were  propped  np  agabst  backs  and  against  bundles,  while  the 
'  shaven  polls  and  knotted  pig-tails  of  their  owners  were  exposed  to  view. 
Our  elderly  traveller's  tail  was  of  an  iron-grey  colour  and  scanty  in  its 
(proportions;  his  face  was  wrinkled  and  scarred  terribly  with  Kmall-pox  ; 
(like   seventy-five   per  cent,  of   his  compatriots   he   was   afHicted   with 
jcpthalmia;    his  teeth  and  has  tongae  were   scarlet  ^*ith  betel-juice,  on 
Iwhich  refreshment,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  a  sweetmeat  made 
i  chiefly  of  castor-oil,  coarse  sugar,  dirt,  and  the  heads  and  bodies  of  ants 
landflicH,  ho  had  subsisted  throughout  his  long  day's  journey.     Uis  thin 
-white  garment  was  stained  with  heat  and  dust,  which  latter  blew  in  hot 
land  suffocating  clouds  through  the  carriage,  and  resting  upon  his  bundle 
were  a  pair  of  heetless  shoos,  with  toes  very  much  curled  up.     On  his 
^rrist,  but  bidden  under  his  tight  sleeve,  was  a  massive  bracelet  of  heavy 
red  gold  ;  from  his  cars  dangled  pearl  ear-rings  ;  on  his  toes  were  silver 
rings  ;  and  round  his  waist,  well  concealed  under  the  many  folds  of  his 
waistcloth,  was  a  broad  silver  girdle,  curiously  wrought.     He  and  his 
fellow-travellers  had  sat  thup,  patiently  endnring  heat,  thlrttt,d>SA^,«v£is^^. 
wmreaU  joH'mg,  5om/-su/fbcatiou  for  many  'hours;  ioT  VWvc  '^xq%x<ss»^ ^»st«s»^ 
the  groat  eottoD  phlxis  waa  very  alow,  wid  \iio  oSvc\ftXft  Vv&Na^^  "^^^^  ^ 
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wbeu  oveTT  mft-Dt  womrui,  and  child,  as  is  tlielr  IiaIaI 
top  of  hia  or  her  voice^  and  endeavoured  to  pass  in  n 
licaLlo  doors,  or,  as  is  also  their  manner,  sat  soddotil; 
inconTcnicDt  placoS;  and  all  vrith  one  aoeord  bogma  to  wi 
and  figbt,  then  it  roqnirod  all  the  tact  and  totnper  of  tho 
master,  who,  witli  shaven  head  and  cnrl^  afaocii  nm  t 
tho  crowd  to  qnoU  the  habcl  of  Bonnds,  which  ho  Achii 
and  sorrow,  and  much  clanging  of  tho  station -go&g.  E 
crowd  at  length,  onr  middlo-agcd  trarcllor,  who.  IDc 
flcnlflod,  fought,  and  shonted,  looked  abont  "^  "  '  -  hi 
soon  appeared  In  Iho  ahape  of  a  wooden  tmv  .  ■  it* 

wheels,  and  draA\'u  by  a  pair  of  small   bullocks  of  axa 
endurance.     Oar  fnend  placed  himself  cross-logged  on 
saddle,  with  a  faithful  retainer  close  in  front  of  him,  a 
and  the  latter,  seizing  the  tail  of  n  bullock  in  . 
livers  clucJdDgs  with  hia  tongne,  and  many  nial 
fenalo  ancestors  for  past  generationSr  drove   bv 
The  narao  of  tho  elderly  gentleman  on  tho  traj  -waH  iSJiu 
ho  of  the  hamlet  of  Poongergaon^  and  all  that  hiAck  cott 
ing  it.     To  tho  right  and  to  tho  left  of  him  he  beheld 
acres  whioh  had  been  in  his  family  for  imnainb«rod  gta 
Bitting  there   upon   a   tray,  simple  as  ho   lookM,  con] 
lineage   for   more  centuries   than  can   many  a   boIUa 
country.     Bam  lall  wa^.  in  short,  tlie  proprietor  of  the 
gergaon ;  a  man  of  noto  and  pomtion  in  tho  eonntry, 
opinion  in  those  parts  where  there  hapf        '   *  .   be   tn 
xoAEft . iftireU^^oLiEoM.  anil  ■ilTiy^and  Ja^ 
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now-a-dayp.  Actions  for  crimiQal  treBpaits,  for  defamation,  or 
rosttr&int,  nmts  to  recover  imagLaary  debts  and  to  got  redrosR  for 
rj  injnries,  took  Iho  plac«  of  clnbs  and  eattlo-lifling,  and  onr 
n  iftirB  face  as  as  well  known  at  the  dietrict  conrt-honsc  as  tliatoftho 
"k  of  the  conrt  bimsolf,  lie  was  even  now  roliimiDg  home  after  a 
Qiy  Bojouru  at  the  district  head-qnarters,  where  a  mnltitnde  of  actions 
couuteractions  had  rosnlted  in  his  (Ham  laU's)  bein^  tried  for  fabri- 
g  fatso  evidence  (a  woaknoBS  not  nBCommon  among  our  fellow- 
>jectfl  in  India,  where  witnesses  can  generally  be  boaght  at  a  fixed  tarifif 
wear  to  anything),  and  had  been  discharged,  with  an  aEsoranco  an  the 
of  the  jadgo,  that  so  utterly  at  variance  and  contradictory  had  been 
stateinrnts  mode  by -him  and  his  witnesses;  and  by  all  the  witnesses 
ererr  side  of  the  question^  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  present 
whose  word  or  oath  he  wonid  h&ng  a  do^.  With  this  highly  compli- 
ntAry  asfnirance,  Ivam  lall  betook  himself  home,  pondering  as  he  went 
i  farther  snaro  ho  conld  set  for  his  enemy,  and  wondering  also  how 
Ueni  had  been  progressing  at  home  since  his  departure;  for  he  had 
llBles  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  As  he  drew  near  his  village,  there 
out  to  meet  him  a  small  deputation,  consisting  of  oae  or  two 
oabers  of  the  municipal  committee,  the  village  watchman,  and  the 
ooliuaster.  He  learnt  from  tbom  that  quiet  had  reigned  in  his 
le-DC-Q,  but  Ihnt  sjw  J  incidents  worthy  of  note  hod  occurred.  First 
nD,  the  government  vaccinator  had  paid  them  a  visit,  and  had 
dinpted  to  bring  pressure  to  bo&r  on  some  makers  of  brass  pots  to 
their  children  vaccinated,  which  the  said  pot-makers  declined  to  do, 
ibe  ground  that  a  child  of  one  of  tlieir  number  having  been  vaccinated 
previous  year,  ill-luck,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  come  to 
im,  and  their  pots  remained  unsold.  And  they  further  made  demon- 
&tioDa  of  an  attack  upon  the  vaccinator,  who  thereupon  lifted  up  his 
Biee  and  denounced  the  village,  and  finally  took  to  his  heels,  declaring 
intention  of  complaining  to  the  district  magistrate.  Ram  lall,  in  his 
lart,  cursed  all  makers  of  brass  pots  and  all  vaccinators,  for  bo  knew 
would  surely  be  called  to  account  for  the  affair. 
Further,  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  inspector  of  schools,  or  tho 
Tngspiello,"  as  he  was  popularly  called,  had  como  to  see  the  village 
30ol,  and  had  threatened  dire  penalties  unless  more  children  were  made 
attend,  and  refused  to  bo  pacified,  although  ho  was  assured  that,  on  his 
tended  vinit  bi-ing  knoi^T),  tlie  highways  and  hedges  had  been  searched, 
d  all  the  obtainable  infant  population  dragged  to  school  to  make  a  good 
W ;  and  the  schoolmaster  and  all  the  school-committee,  with  loud  lamen- 
itioDS,  declared  to  him  that  the  people  of  Doongergaon,  of  all  \ho  people  of 
e  cotton  countries,  were  obstinate  and  obstructive  in  the  mjitter  of  edn- 
lion,  and  stuck  to  it  that  they  wanted  no  education,  and  that  their 
uldroD  were  better  employed  herding  cattle  than  wasting  their  time  in 
ibool.  And  the  inspector  hod  gone  away  Ihroaienin^  lo  coTii\)\tt;v\i  \a  ^^M^ 
jttriei  njBgigtmte  of  tho  ncghgence  of  all  concerned.    T\vctv"^A.Ta.  \«i\ 
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not  Iw  cnred  of  fercr,  and  th«y  tUnlc  that  Qiere  fe  m  *i 
to  the  cleoulineBB  of  the  pUee,  I  told  the  doctor  th»i  lb 
clean,  and  cannot  be  made  clean ;  they  <Ion*t  IQce  it,  h 
they  are  too  poor  to  attend  to  Bach  things,  but  that  u 
ho  woa  coming  wo  began  to  sweep  np  a  little.  But  not 
and  he  said  he  should  complain  to  the  district  mmgiitn 
went  on  the  same  speaker,  *'  there  came  one  of  the  mbj 
and  grumbled  because  we  were  spending  the  nmnietpa] 
a  temple  instead  of  making  roads  and  drains.  I  told  b 
not  want  roads  and  drains*  but  Lhoy  did  wftnt  a  im 
would  coctoinly  lay  the  matter  before  the  diBlnet  n 
Ram  lall  went  on  bis  way,  bitterly  ctuEing  the  whole  mi 
who  had  led  him  into  these  straits. 

They  had  now  entered  the  riUago.  It  was  a  ma^  oi 
huts,  without  any  windows  or  means  of  ventilation  wh 
roofs  and  ugly  high  mud  walls  about  Gvery  hut.  On  t 
in  the  midst  of  the  village,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  old  U 
when  the  Pindarries  overran  the  country,  and  fiato  which 
of  those  now  dwelling  in  safety  beneath  its  ahadow  h 
sudden  ahirms,  made  their  escape,  catching  np  their  p 
and  their  wives  and  children,  and  had  come  Ibrth  affain 
huts  pillaged  and  burnt,  their  crops  trampled  down. 
their  stores  of  grain  carried  off.  and  theatselTes  happ 
sound  skins.  In  all  the  cotton  country,  no  village  of  an 
without  its  tower  of  defence.  Bat  the  Pindarries  hava 
and  the  ruined  old  walls  of  the  great  mud  forta  alAad 
the  old  dork  days  of  discord  and  disorder.     That  of  IX 
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itnrnhig  hords  of  bnGfaloes  and  bollocks,  and  the  cloth  in  coorso  of  mann- 

vdkore  in  most  of  the  lanes  and  alloys  was  of  so  dismal  a  hao,  that  it 

Olj  made  matters  verse.     The  only  bright  spots  were   at  the   dyers' 

iteblishments,  vero  men  were  dipping  cloth  in  fonl-smelling  ptnk  and 

^low  compoimdB,  and  the  dye  escaping  formed  little  pools  of  vivid  colour 

I  the  filthy  gutters.     The  village  god>  too,  in  the  market-place,  a  large, 

fry  ngly  red  stone  monster,  was  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  eye,  though 

deoas  in  most  other  respects.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  drum-beating 

d  bell-ringing  going  on  before  him  as  Ram  loll  passed,  and  from  the 

kets  of  flowers  and  fruit  placed  before  him,  it  was  evident  his  godship 

Jost  going  to  dinner.     The  groups  of  women  at  the  wells  were  not,  on 

whole,  80  p'-turesque  as  they  look  in  pictures,  and  though  there  were 

enty  of  fine  arms  and  legs,  yet  the  ladies  and  their  clothes  were  rather      . 

gy  and  uriintcresting. 

lUm  lall,  in  making  his  way  to  his  house,  passed  across  the  market* 

Uuse,  and  it  being  market-day,  he  stopped  to  gossip  and  rest  awhile,  and 

hsed  his  mind  by  a  little  wrangling  nud  chaCTenng  among  the  busy,  noisy 

iroDg  assembled.     The  stalls  were  raised  on  terraces  in  long  rows,  and 

M-ted  theroQpon  on  their  hcehs,  with  their  wares  before  them,  were  betel- 

Qt,  spice,  and  drug  sellers,  vendors  of  fish  and  vegetables,  dealers  in 

imaments  of  brass  and  tinsel  jewellery,  in  uncouth  metallic  masses  of 

EDtnense  weight  and  domsiness,  but  precious  as  rubies  in  the  eyes  of  the 

rillage  maids  and  matrons.     Farther  on,  behind  the  Bweetmeat-sellerB» 

ire  piles  of  coloured  armlets  of  talc  and  wax,  heaps  of  toe-rings  all  very 

tbeap,  io  many  to  be   had  for  so  few  coins  that   fur  the  fraction  of  a 

,rthing  the  girls  con  cover  their  arms  with  them  half  way  up  to  the 

ihonlder,  and  it  is  amusing  to  watch  the  process  of  fitting  arms  and  toes 

ith  their  respective  ornaments.    Then  there  are  mountains  of  coarse 

bacco,  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  fields,   heaps   of  many-hued 

s,  and  most  precious,  though  very  dirty-looking,  salt.     There  is  an 

buudfinco  of  cloth,  mostly  home  made,  an  opium  stall  or  two,  one  or 

0  dealers  in  certain  preparations  for  tinting  the  eyes  and  nails,  and  for 

caste  marks  on  the  forehead. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  there  present,  buyers  and  sellers  and 
ookers-on,  ore  all  shontiog  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  so  that  a  great  roar 
tumult  of  tongues  rises  up  into  the  evening  ur.  The  intense  enjoy- 
t  widi  which  every  purchase  is  made,  the  dcUght  with  which  they 
ettle  down  for  a  good  long  haggle,  each  purchaser  being  attended  by  a 
browd  of  admiring  lookers-on,  is  worth  seeing ;  the  women  making  more 
!tia8  about  the  buying  of  the  commonest  earthen  vessel,  handling  it, 
tapping  it,  turning  it  over  and  over  with  more  anxious  solicitude  than 
tnany  a  lady  in  London  would  display  in  the  purchase  of  a  cart-load  of 
litk-dreases.  Going  shopping,  even  in  the  desolate  cotton  countries,  is 
Sear  to  the  women's  hearts. 

Through  this  crowd  Bam  lall  slowly  makes  \ub  ^mv^  W7iQct\&  V\%  «3<^ti 
foor,  for  tbe  grent  tumbling  mud  cstablishmenl,  w\^  ik  V\^  Mixa\-"^M^  «sA 
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her  venerable  lord  and  master  oat  of  Iho  world 
80  incncos,  she  hated  those  moddlingr  b!ao 
ahvaya  iDtrading  In  other  people's  concerns,  and  so  all 
stops  in  that  direction.  Sometimea  when  abus«  u 
more  than  osnal  her  lot,  she  meditated  a  leap  ta 
outside  hor  husband's  court-jard :  that  woald  be  a 
and  would  cause  abundant  scandal  and  gossip  ngai 
but  she  had  once  seen  a  girl  of  her  own  age  talu 
into  which,  for  roaaons  similar  to  hor  own.  she  had  t 
she  shuddered  to  think  of  herself  lying  wetj  and  cold,  a 
froundr  as  that  girl  had  lain ;  and  then,  too,  the  thi 
tarbaned  lover  sustained  her  under  many  domestie  trxal 
Now  Ham  lall  had  long  suspected  that  Moneram  had 
and  so  caused  her  to  forget  her  wifely  duties ;  the  ehmd 
had  interrupted  increased  his  mistrust  and  disHka  w^ 
he  brooded  over  his  wrongs  until  be  began  to  eniYe  § 
accuse  him  openly  of  witchcraft  would,  he  knew,  have 
the  highest  degree ;  for  the  English  Govommenl,  moi 
ho  thought,  had  no  sympathy  for  such  old  world  sopenl 
harm  should  befall  Mnneram  in  consequence  of  such 
knew  that  the  magistrates,  in  pnrsnanee  of  an  onpleasi 
contracted,  would  surely  convict  him  of  an  abotmanfi  of 
So  he  pondered  deeply  in  his  mind  how  he  might  atia 
getting  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  those  obatraetiT 
prejudiced  volume  the  Penal  Code.  Thareforo  it  waa  I 
early  one  morning  rose  up  and  saddled  his  pony,  a  lean 
t,  liviD^  ohicfy  on  air  and  ^yu^LlfJ^Ak 
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and  evulcatly  reflected  that  macli  as  the  EDgUsb  tmdoabtcdly  could 
ey  cctiiiiuly  could  uut  maku  loixds  ;  bo  furlLur  wuudt^red  why  tbo 
msIes  wbicli  bnd  sntiHfiod  his  forefatliorB  should  uot  Bui&oQ  for  him  and 
B  desGDudauta :  granted,  indeed,  that  carts  stuck  hopelessly  for  weeks 
gether  in  the  mad*  or  were  emafibed  and  jolted  to  pieces  by  tbo  ruughi 
any  ravinoa,  bUU,  why  all  this  unseemly  hurry  ?  there  was  a  time  for  all 
ings.  And  further,  as  be  passed  the  grand  Serai  built  for  the  conve- 
enee  of  railway  travellers,  and  which  was  never  used  because  it  had 
iofi  erected  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water,  be  pondered  on  the 
tscruUible  ways  of  the  ever-restless  Sahibs. 

The  Brahmins  having  proguosticated  that  April  would  bo  a  favourable 
Arrytug  month,  the  whole  country  resounded  day  and  night  with  the 
in  of  boms  and  tom-toms,  and  other  fearful  and  excraciating  sounds, 
ippoRed  by  the  simple  Hindoo  to  be  music,  and  from  out  of  the  village 
f  Mailegbut,  to  which  liam  lall  was  journeying,  there  issued  procession 
ier  procession  of  marriage  parties, — the  brides  clothed  in  soft  raiment. 
Eld  moimted,  cross-legged,  on  gaily-decorated  bullocks ;  the  men  in 
riniBOu  turbuus  and  white  raiment,  and  Hprinkled  all  over  with  a  red 
igmeut,  and  on  their  necks  garlands  of  evil-smelling  flowers.  Arrived  at 
M  police  post,  whore  the  constable  on  duty  was  sitting  on  his  heels 
DUlg  nothing  and  the  rest  of  tbo  men  were  scattered  about  in  various 
Ititudcs  assisting  him  to  do  it,  and  the  Darogah,  or  chief,  was 
BsiduouHly  cleaning  bis  teeth  \vith  A  piece  of  stick,  and  coughing,  roach- 
iga  and  expectorating  after  the  manner  of  Indians  of  all  classes  when 
\  their  toilette — which  is  most  exaeperating  to  an  Kngliab  ear,  and  is, 
toreover,  quite  an  unnecessary  ceremony — our  Ham  lall  was  received 
itb  consideration ;  passiug  through  the  trim  gardcDi  he  accosted  the 
arogah,  who  on  bis  side,  after  a  final  and  a  violent  attempt  to  eboke 
imself,  proceeded  to  finish  his  toilette  with  the  help  of  a  looking-glass 
^^■ize  of  hulf-a-crovs'n,  let  into  the  lid  of  a  pewter  snuff-box,  and  pro- 
H^j  entertained  bis  visitor  at  a  light  and  wholesome  repast  of  betel-nut 
id  LnlTalocs*  milk.  Then  ensued  a  dialogae  between  these  two  worthies, 
inducted  with  a  subtlety  and  power  of  finesse  peculiar  to  the  Oriental 
bid.  On  the  one  hand,  Bam  lall  was  weighing  the  Darogoh's  dls- 
>nc'Sty  in  the  balance,  to  find  out  what  amount  of  his  bidden  treasures 
;iuid  have  to  be  expended  if  he  would  gain  his  end  ;  on  the  other  hand, 

Darogah  strove  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  villany  of  hia  visitor's 
,i«:iiliuus,  and  by  buuplug  difliculty  ou  dlfllculty,  tu  make  the  best 
LTgiiiu  bu  could  fur  himself;  and  with  all  this,  probably  nut  a  word 
d  on  either  side  which  could  lead  u  third  person,  hod  there  been  one 
reeant,  to  imagine  that  anything  unusual  was  in  course  of  negotiation. 

Bxun  lall  loft  his  friend  with  a  plan  of  revenge  folly  developed  in  hii 
rll  old  brain,  and  betook  him  homeward  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  be  felt 
lere  ^as  nothing  to  baulk  him  if  he  only  chose  to  open  bis  purse 
ifficiently  wide. 

That  night,  iriieu  uU  bio  household  slept  BOvmAXy,  wail  -wVcu-a^i  ^q,-^jsA 
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wiitchmeu  keep  guard.  Stepping  over  their 
notbiag  abort  of  a  salvo  of  artiUenr  coa}d  hare  awy^eot 
oat  into  tliti  lane  oud  crept  canlioosly  to  ttuf  buck  of  Id 
selecting  a  likoly-looking  spot  iu  ilie  mud  wall,  aeiU 
very  hard,  he  hegnu  to  pick  a  great  holo  \ritfa  the  iron 
hand.  SufUy  but  swifUy  tho  old  ioau  wroaghi,  paal 
heavily,  bat  always  progresaiDg  dexteroasly,  ffcahSftnii 
grow  largo  enongh  to  allow  a  man  to  pmBs  thfx>agh  ii 
within,  an  outer  room  stored  fnll  of  gram.  Sqa««xi 
knocked  tho  grain-basketa  about,  cut  a  great  bolo  io  Ui 
then  crept  bock  into  the  lane,  panting,  trembUn^,  axui  g 
every  night  sound  the  broezo  brought  him.  Next  this 
8t<?pped  u  few  paces  up  tbe  lane,  entered  tlio  paieh  of  i 
called  by  hia  enemy  Mnncram  a  garden,  and  /|a]6t)y  hn 
which  he  had  torn  off  the  lid  and  burst  tho  lock,  luiilfir 
and  refuse  in  a  corner,  throw  a  ailk  haDdkcrchi«f^H 
outride  the  same  garden,  and  then,  his  work  orer,  ^^ 
bedj  and  fell  asleep  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  zxucJ. 
Morning  at  Doongorgaon,  the  one  cool  hoar  of  ihe 
before  aunriso  :  the  villago  hags  have  commetieed  to  m 
Hacrifice  of  dust-clouds  each  before  her  re8pe«li%*e  <|o 
women  aro  setting  forth  for  tbe  wells  ;  others  ren«w  the 
ings  on  tho  thresholds  and  lintels  of  the  door,  wharefa 
defied ;  the  cattle  ore  flocking  out  of  their  hoostw  (In 
quently  lodge  nnder  the  same  roof  and  go  in  and  out  by  < 
their  owners)  and  take  the  road  to  their  dry  and   Immi 
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lieeehf  and  the  little  naked  children  tamMe  about,  and  they  ail  thoroughly 
»joy  ihemselTes.  An  Indian  crowd,  whatever  the  cause  which  has 
iTfttfted  it,  seldom  does  anything  beyond  shouting.  For  Instance,  on 
t  oecssion  of  a  destructive  fire,  whidh  is  snapping  up  their  houses 
feolOBAle,  uu  one  ever  saw  these  simple  creatures  lend  a  hand  to  save 
eir  toasting  grandmothers  or  their  goods  and  chattels  &om  thu  Humes  : 
tey  prefer  to  stand  about,  and  use  their  lunga  insUiod  of  their  hands. 
am  lall,  with  noiny  followtug,  wandered  disconsolately  about,  until, 
laseing  to  pass  the  door  of  the  wizard's  houae,  the  handkerchief  was 
treeived  lying  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  instantly  remarked  that 
ancamn  had  not  joined  the  crowd.  Enough — it  was  all  quite  clear — ^it 
iB  the  work  of  Muneriuu  or  the  devil,  the  terms  being  almost  synonymous. 
len  np  rose  Kam  lall,  and  bade  his  watchman  gird  up  his  loius  and 
n  to  fetch  the  police  ;  and  that  functionary,  tying  a  dirty  rag  ruund  hia 
^  and  seizing  his  stalT  of  oUice,  sped  away  across  iho  plain.  The 
ywd  withdraws  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wizard's  housei  and 
raiiu  the  arrival  of  the  police  with  intense  interest.  Come  what  might, 
nn  'vras  at  leant  a  chance  of  getting  temponuily  rid  of  their  tormentor. 
^Hlter  a  while  the  police  arrive  in  procession :  first  comes  the  chief 
PHsr  in  a  braided  coat,  with  trouserii  wrinkled  up  to  his  knees,  and  his 
It  feet  thrust  into  ammunition  boots,  astride  a  very  small  lean  pony, 
B  head  being  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief,  and  an  immeuse  yellow 
abreila  over  all.  After  him  come  his  men,  in  various  stages  of  undress, 
eir  batons  in  their  hands,  and  a  determination  to  distinguish  themselves 
kpieted  on  their  fjicee.  The  chief  officer,  being  a  considerable  peraonage, 
MB  at  once  etnyod  w^ith  plaintiiins  and  comforted  with  pan,  and  then 
lall  told  his  tale ;  how  that  he  hod  slept  an  innocent  sleep  in  the 
)8om  of  his  family,  and  awoke  to  fiud  himself  ruined  and  beggared,  hia 
rsg  8torcd-up  wealth  of  Jewels  and  cash  gone,  and,  worst  of  all,  suspicion 
ting  on  the  man  he  had  so  long  protected.  He  wished  to  destroy  no 
*a  bonse  nor  to  blacken  any  man's  face ;  he,  Ram  lall,  was  a  man  who 
nothing  to  iftj'body,  who  had  never  been  known  to  injure  or  quarrel 
Kb  anybody,  but  it  seemed  thnt  the  snake  he  had  cherished  had  etung 
And  all  the  people  sitting  about  him  on  their  heels  murmured  their 
>provftl  of  their  Patail^s  eloquence. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  a  groat  uproar  going  on  within  doors, 
acb  shrill  jarring  of  women's  tongues,  loud  bursts  of  passionate  abuse. 
jiny  times  that  morning  had  thu  poor  girl,  \\ho  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
,  throatonod  to  hang  herself,  or  to  poison  herself,  and  twice  had  she 
mhod  forth  to  the  great  open  well,  there  to  end  her  sorrows,  but  each 
me  the  hn^s  within  rostrained  her.  She  believed  no  word  of  tlio  theft 
iho  suspicion  restiug  on  her  lover,  not  she ;  she  bitterly  miatrnsted  her 
fly  master,  and  fully  determined  to  interfere  to  save  her  lover  if  she 
nld  find  the  means  bo  to  do.  Ho  aho  scolded,  and  sulked,  and  scolded 
gniu  after  the  manner  of  her  species,  and  beTaa^e^  \i(K*^l  \^<a  *-  '^isrj 
mnttgaot.     The  fmlice  oiEcors  then  commenced  ttievr  wsu^  t^itcai«tk\^ 
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the  oiiief  oificor,  after  a  miDute  and  daliberate  mspeciion  of  Um  ftmm^ 
azmouBced  to  the  admLriug  crowd  that,  in  his  opiniom  the  hsonW 
certainly  been  broken  into  ;  for,  orgaod  ho,  thoro  can  bo  no  rvMnM 
doubt  that  a  holo  has  boon  made  in  the  wall.  Tho  presusea  at  Unam^ 
reputed  wizard,  were  then  Bearchud,  tho  broken  box  foiiud  in  Um  ^tk^ 
and  the  innocent  Maneram  was  at  once  hustled  off  in  coito^^liAf 
Patail's  coortjard,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  uud  cries  aad  tfe  te 
and  lamentations  of  his  brother  and  littLo  sister. 

The  customary  examination  of  witnesses  having  bo6&  gone  Uudo^  td 
every  witness  as  usual  having  deniod  all  kuowl^Nlgs  of  ^xeryhoifftrnj 
thing,  and  ever}'  phice  under  the  san,  and  having  sworn  that  (kif  w 
people  who  never  left  homo,  and  never  spoke  to  anjrbodjr  daring  t&ttraM 
liroa,  Kam  lall  rose  and  thus  addressed  the  meeting  : — *'  My  (riefidi.  it « 
very  necessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  nothing  be  dona  In  a  iusiy.  14 
talk  of  witchcraft  in  tho  village,  and  indeed  there  bae  been  mfuit  attM 
of  late ;  our  children  have  been  dying,  our  cattle  falling  by  doMOii  Ml 
of  our  best  wells  turned  brackish,  and  now  I  have  been  fofabai  Wii 
savings  of  many  yearn :  money  indeed  which  I  had  set  ttiide  to  Wli 
temple  to  the  god  Quoobh  with.  Whether  this  be  witehcmft  a  al 
cannot  tell,  but  this  I  know,  that  I  am  a  just  man,  and  mdcH  ttflib 
certain  proof,  I  hope  to  see  this  prisoner  set  at  liberty.  Oo  DOV,ift^ 
you,  tho  heat  of  tho  day  is  coming  on,  the  police  need  qniei  *ai  affli 
in  inquiring  into  such  a  caso  as  this.  Come  again  when  Um  hs  aij 
hand's  breath  from  his  setting  and  you  shall  know  the  ramlL" 

When  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  Kam    lall   took    aeide  IW 
officer,  and  said  to  him :  "  Brother,  I  must  get  rid  of  this  £sUovi 
he  must  be  arrested,  disgraced,  driven  out  of  the  village:  eoia*  binl 
the  mother  that  bore  him ;  this  charge  can  and  must  be  proted.' 

Said  the  chief  officer  to  him  in  reply.     *'  I  tell  you  lUw  lall  il 
do  ;  if  this  goes  up  to  the  magistrate  we  shall  be  omaahed :  Fa  a 
man,  and  a  risk  of  this  sort  don't  suit  mo — onlese,  indeed,  1  am  |ej 
to  undertake  it.     If,  indeed,  the  prisoner  would  conCeaa  to  the 
might  have  grounds  to  detain  him ;  but  the  truth  u^  Ram  UH 
out  walking  last  uight,  and  you  were  seen  coming  from  the  duvclMi^ 
the  prisoner's  house.     If  I  am  to  work  this,  I  muat  ho  pai<l«  T^»  U" 

The  ehiuf  officer  merely  suid  thio  on  bjKicululktu,  Ui  tightm  kMUt 
npun  Itam  bill's  money-bags,  and  no  iuLreaUes  ur  thrvau  im  tiM  httb 
part  could  induce  him  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  informant.  **  I*4y  ■■  S 
you  are  safe,"  was  all  his  answer.  AiU-r  much  haggling  it  m^M^aM 
that  liam  lull  was  to  pay  him  2,000  ruin:es  to  work  tho  ciim»  W  • 
advanco,  half  when  a  conviction  was  obtained,  aod  further,  a  uam^H^ 
rupees  to  each  of  the  policemen  concerned,  to  keep  them  qoi*!,  nA  m 
much  for  hire  of  witnesses  as  might  be  hereaiUr  demaculed.  t^ 
arrangements  thus  pleasantly  concluded,  they  called  ft>r  the  mlM 
victim  of  this  vile  conspiracy,  who  all  this  while  had  boon  etaadiBE^^ 
cu2«d  ID  tho  court-yard,  with  a  ro^o  fastened  to  hie  arm,  hie  dolhats 
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and  his  ODce  gay  turban  mn<1-lieBpatterecl,  ander  the  burning  sun,  sallen, 
doggedi  and  sUcnt.  Ho  mado  no  eotreat}*  now,  no  cry  for  mercy  passed 
his  lips  ;  ho  knew  ho  had  fallen  into  a  snare,  and  be  swore  to  himself  that 
CO  entreaty  of  his  should  incrcaso  the  revcngefal  triomph  of  his  enemy. 
There  was  no  chivalrous  thought  in  his  breast  of  soflering  himself  in 
•ilence  to  screen  her  in  the  house  yonder  from  shame  or  ponishmeut ;  the 
IhoDghU  of  our  native  brethren  are  not  as  our  thoughts  on  such  matters  : 
their  inner  life  is  as  far  &om  ours  as  the  east  &om  the  west. 

His  sullen  obstinacy  angered  the  old  man,  and  when  asked  at  length 
be  raised  his  manacled  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  npon  his  gods  to  say 
whether  he  was  a  guilty  man  or  not,  Kam  lall  turned  and  said  bitterly  to 
the  police-officer :  *'  Take  him  into  that  outhouse  yonder  and  show  him  a 
little  of  your  police  procedure.     Two  of  the  poUcemeu  entered  followed  by 
their  officer,  and  shut  the  door  upon  thomselres  and  Iheir  victim.     Ram 
lall,  who  fully  appreciated  the  meaning  of  that  threat  of  showing  a  prisoner 
ft   little   police   procedure,   waited  outside  listening   for  the   sounds   be 
knew  woold  come,  and  which  did  come — the  first  fruits  to  lum  of  his 
dearly  purchased  revenge.     Those  sounds  came,  but  no  groan  of  pain, 
no  cry  for  mercy.     He  listened  intently,  and  heard  a  scuffling  of  feet,  a 
rapid  whispering,  and  all  was  still.     Ho  waited  on  impatiently ;   minute 
followed  minute,  still  that  fatal  door  did  not  open.     What  devil's  work 
was  in  progress  within  ?     Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  an  inch  or  two, 
ftjod  the  chief  police  officer,   with  hare  head,   ghastly   yellow  face,  and 
terrified  eyes,  beckoned  him  in,  and  shot  the  door  quickly  after  him. 
Bam  lall  peered  about  in  the  dark  room  until,  in  a  comer,  he  discerned 
bis  victim  lying  dead.     This  had  beou  the  result,  then,  of  showing  him 
their  procedure,  or,  in  plain  words,  of  attempting  to  make  the  man  con- 
fess to  a  crime  he  had  not  committod.     The  constables,  with  the  sweat 
ponring  like  rain  down  their  faces,  and  the  gallows  vividly  before  them, 
stood  trembling  with  abject  terror  at  the  deed  they  had  done.     Then  the 
Darogoh,  throwing  his  turban  at  the  feet  of  Ram  lall,  besought  him,  saying, 
*' Oh»  PatalU  you  are  our  father,  our  mother,  and  all  our  kindred,  we 
know  nono  but  yon ;  wo  have  done  this  thing  in  serving  you,  and  you  must 
■ftTe  our  nocks.     If  we  hang,  you  must  most  certainly  hang  too  ;  so,  in 
saving  our  necks,  save  your  own  also.     You  must  pay  us  and  pay  others, 
bat  payment  will  not  do  oil  things.   Wo  did  not  mean  to  kill  the  man — we 
merely  pressed  him  to  answer  some  questions,  and  be  died  in  oar  hands  ; 
but  you  ore  our  king  and  master,  you  most  and  can  save  us."     Thus 
having  spoken,  and  after  covering  the  body  over  with  wood  and  straw,  the 
four  guilty  ones  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  shutting  the  door,  took  council 
together  how  to  dispose  of  the  body.     In  the  meantime  a  sentry  was 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  ontaide,  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  comers  that 
the  pngonor  was  within,  and  also  to  keep  all  intruders  on  the  dreadful 
Mcret  inside  from  entering  in.     It  was  agreed  that  at  night  the  body 
should  be  thrown  into  the  great  woll  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it 
fibonld  be  given  out  in  the  morning  that  the  prisoner  h«A  q%&%^^.   N\V%vl 
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CHAPTEB  ir. 

Town  Mick  akd  a  Codntby  Mouss. 
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HE  roMon  li>r  Leri  £^ 
bom's  not  flodim  li^ 
Pe&roM  al  bocMVMii 
ahe  hud  goofi  ORii  IfaAfe 
ftftemoon  inUu  coy 
ia  order  to  siaW  ■■ 
calls.  HerfialiiAM 
a  Miaa  Pefrot,  ite  III 
not  taken  adnuili^  ¥ 
th«  fioa  weatfa«r.  li^ 
Peorooo  wasnoOufWH. 
aa  much  disappsii^M 
people  asaallj  an  «ba 
/  thej  fril  to  liMr  is 
words  vkieli  rntihJMti 
r  -  Tirtaesofcbaritjaliri( 

^^^  J  denial,  «'Not  albM* 
I>own  cam*  ItaBr 
rot,  IrasilingGkafbtkii 
yonag  Udj  tbatifafv 
— jouQgsliD,  tbp^i» 
bad  bftsn  joQsg  Ifl^llf 
Bat  then  aho  «m  kii- 
Dosed  and  sallow — of  the  stylo  that  woan  ivell  bj  eaadl#-tig|bi  ni  fli 
bear  a  little  roage  and  hair-mixture  on  occofiioDS  'witboai  imiiinJbn  tti 
beholder  of  the  wife  of  Ahab. 

**  Ah,"  she  cxckimedi  almost  as  a  Freochwoman  sars,  3/on  J^imt  *I 
have  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  yon.  So  yoa  hare  roallj  M* 
bade  again  ?    And  Sir  William  9    I  am  dying  to  tee  Sir  WilliaBi.** 

**  Sir  William  is  now  at  St.  Savons — there  is  some  uettttig  «>■»' 
thing." 

"  Pohtical.  of  course  ?  Politics  are  my  foible.  That's  wbj  I  •!■» 
Sir  William.  You  ought  to  be  jealous  of  me  aboat  Sir  WilfisK.  i 
sounds  so  well — like  Pitt.  Bat  that  reminds  ma — I'm  so  glad  yss^ 
come.  Clo  1  "  she  called  out  shrilly  firom  the  halX-opencd  door,  "CW 
down.     I  wsnt  yon  to  see  Lady  Penroso." 

"  Clo,"  whoever  she  might  be,  answered  -  and  n»nJm  i 
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'■My  fiiBt  cousia  once  removed,  Miss  Brandt,"  eald  Miss  Perrot. 
Claudia,  this  ia  Lady  Penrose.  Your  father,  my  dear,  knows  Sir 
Uliam  well.     I  have  no  doubt  he  votes  for  him." 

Claudia  in  St.  Bavons — Claudia  in  Belgravia  ?  No — they  were  not 
Id  same.  The  lazy,  sofa-ridden  lame  girl,  who  lot  Harold  Vaaghaa 
lake  love  to  her  over  her  easel  and  took  it  like  a  queen,  while  the  sweet 
ieadow  breath  fanned  her  and  the  buzz  of  the  truant  bee  made  a  bass  to 
le  soprano- steeple  of  St.  Catherine,  was  hardly  this  stately  young  lady,  do 
iiiger  Uubeneeque,  who  dressed  like  a  nun,  was  as  pale  as  St.  Agnoe,  and 
u^ed,  in  the  face  of  a  morning  coUor,  three  yards  of  plain  sewing  ovur 

arm.  The  two  ladies  bowed,  and  Claudia  sat  down.  MifiS  Perrot 
ksbed  a  glance  over  the  plain  sewing.  Lady  Penrose,  who  had  been 
tined  to  mild  electioneering,  beamed  serenely  towards  the  St.  Bavons  girl. 

*  Yea,"  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  the  name.  Have  you  been  long  In 
wn  ?  You  most  como  and  see  us  as  soon  as  Sir  William  returns.  Are 
nx  ofttm  in  London  ?  " 

*^  I  have  never  been  in  London  before." 

"My  cousin  has  not  been  well,"  Miss  Perrot  explained.  "Her 
tber  has  sent  her  here  for  change  of  scene." 

*  Indeed!     Uow  exciting  it  must  be.     Don't  you  find  it  so,  Miss 
Brandt?" 

*  Yes,**  said  Claudia,  looking  up,  but  without  her  old  ready  brightness 
id  outwarducss  of  look,  '*  I  suppose  so.     At  any  rate  it  is  very  noisy." 

"  Now  that's  you,  all  over,"  broke  in  Miss  Penrose  quickly.  "You 
old  make  Lady  Penrose  think  I  led  you  a  life  that  a  whirlwind  would 

a  lethai'gy  to." 

"Tm  sure  Ludy  Penrose  won't  think  any  such  thing,"  said  Claudia, 
uling  a  little  over  her  work.  '*  The  fact  is,  wo  country  people  get  old 
Lhink,  before  our  time.  1  am  Bure  Miss  Perrot  is  very  good  to  put  up 
th  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  old  lady  like  mo.'* 

"  Old  ?  "  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  a  placid  touch  of  ladylike  astonish- 
nt.     "  Why " 

•*  Stnff,"  burst  in  Miss  Perrot.  "Claudia's  not  throe-and-twenty — 
tat  we  used  to  call  babies  when  I  was  one  of  them.  I  don't  know  what's 
me  to  the  children :  they're  all  old  now  before  they're  young." 

'Perhaps  Miss  Brandt  is  delicate?  "  asked  Lady  Penrose,  with  ama- 
mal  air  suitable  to  her  comfortable  figure.     **  I  avus  delicate  once.    When 

as  marrie<l  to  Sir  William  I  vma  quite  a  sUp,  like  June  or  Laura." 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  exclaimed  the  elder  lady  triumi}hantly.     "  That's 

it  I*m  always  saying.  I'm  always  at  Claudia  asking  her  why  she 
lean'i  do  like  other  girls.  I  wish  you'd  speak  to  her — you've  got  girls 
your  own.  ^Vhat  should  yon  say  if  Laura  was  to  want  to  leave  a 
nee  be/ore  the  oAcr-supper  gallop,  or  Jane  was  to  make  things  for  poor 

pie  instead  of  doing  slippers  and  really  useful  things  ?  " 

**  It  is  rery  proper  to  make  things  for  the  poor,"  answered  Lady  Pen- 
le  gravely.     *'  I  should  do  it  myself,  oxdy  it  is  so  much  b^VA^x  VaVtk^ 
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Uiom  roady  made,  and  cLeapcr  too,  in  tbe  ]ofig  ran.     Sir  WiQitin  Qjtb 
that  it's  agamst  oco&oiuicai  politics  to  mix  up  labour  and  «apiUL'* 

"  I  don't  understand  politics/'  said  Clandia.  "  Bat  it  smm  b  si 
thai  tho  labour  of  charity  is  tho  most  ohsritable  part  of  it.  1  «n  wre 
feel  that  I'm  doing  i^ood  to  anybody  nnlcss  it  gives  ma  aanftd 
And  I  like  making  etrong  Btitohea.     It's  only  ray  wtty  of  ieUingmj 

**  NoTT  that's  yon  again,  Claudia.     Tou'd  malce  Tjuij 
I  havo  a  Pa^  for  a  consin — talking  of  beads  and  Uuogs.     Sir 
who's  in  tho  Iloaso,  mnst  nnderstaad  bettor  than   too.     And  I^  i 
fancy  work  is  mncU  more  natnral  for  a  ^rl  xtho  most  think  of  iettliig 
of  those  days." 

*■  You  think  sowing  dippers  is  a  young  lady's  sobsiitela  lor 
wild  oats  ?  "  asked  Claudia. 

**  Well,  you  may  joko  about  it,  fant  I  don't  see  why  maniagi 
be  a  forbidden  subject  of  conrersatioD,  Ab  for  people  waitlngt  u 
men  and  women  do  now,  till  cneh  has  got  a  foot  in  tha  grava,  Fn  m 
pationce  with  such  now  ways.  Wo  married  for  love  in  zny  tinMi  wti  i 
we  didn't  marry  lor  lore,  we  marriod  for  youth  all  the  eaxae.  W«  ill 
be  he&riag  o{  jwst  »io)'tcm  moniagea  soon,  I  suppose,** 

*'  The  young  men  should  come  forward  more,"  aaid  Lady  Fhbmh. 

"  The  young  women  should  como  forward  more,*'  said  Mtsa  Pnni 

"  Consin  I  "  exclaimed  Claudia. 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  in  a  proper  way." 

*'  Such  as  working  slippers  and  waiting  for  aftcr-snpper  gaDopaf*" 

"  I  mean  by  not  mopiogr  and  waiting  for  wedding-rxnga  to  U  ^iw 
tho  chimney." 

"  But,  cousb,  isn't  that  the  wny  they  mostly  fall  ?  " 

*'  Yes — and  the  housemaids  find  them  in  the  cinders.  It's  Hmf 
are  always  getting  manied  now — the  simpletons,  as  if  a  bad  boas 
better  than  a  good  place." 

''  And  as  I  don't  want  to  be  a  simploton — there,  ooaam,  I  diiaa; 
Lady  Penrose  is  thinking  us  a  terribly  quarrelsome  cotrplet.'* 

"How  are  Laura  and  Jane? '*  af^ked  Miss  Perrot.  soddenlr laaisc 
the  conversation.  8he  was  nettled,  but  could  not  afford  the  lumytf 
carrying  a  fencing  match  with  a  nch  relation  too  &r. 

Lady  Penrose  certainly  did  not  think  Mist  Brandt   a  psHinkrif 
sweet-tempered  young  lady.  But  ahe  was  well  dispond  to  be  Meanly  M 
sharp-tongaed.  piously  disposed^  and  sickly  looking  eeontry  gxri  mho'tmH 
by  no  poesibilily  prove  a  riral  to  either  of  her  own  yonng  eygnala  at  baa 

"  Both  tho  girls  are  woll/*  she  said,  prepariag  beraelf  to  fndajp  b 
her  favounte  topic,  and  shakiog  herself  out  like  a  sitting  swaa.  **Thtj 
will  dio  to  make  your  acquaintanoe  Miss  Brandt.  They  wotUd  bsva  ea* 
with  me  to-day  only  Laura  is  at  her  music.  She  has  a  real  gaasBi  br 
music,  and  pkys  all  the  things  out  of  tho  operas*  8he  is  Icamiiiif  fra 
8ignor  Faaolla,  who  teaches  at  court,  yon  know,  and  charge*  a  gnioM  i 
lesson,   BO   she  can't  help  having  a  genius.    Are  joa  maial,  Ififf 
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Brandt  ?  *'  A  snapicion  ontcrod  her  mind  that  Clatida  tnight  porhaps, 
aflor  the  manner  of  plain  aad  dlsngrconblo  people,  tako  hor  aland  on 
aeeomplisbments. 

"  I  hardly  know/'  answered  ClandiAf  serionsly.  "  Except  the  caihedra] 
organ,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  any  mnsic  to  cnro  for.  As  for  the 
piano,  I  mast  confess  to  detesting  it." 

**  How  very  cttrions  !  I  thought  everybody  liked  pianos — they  are  eo 
convenient,  and  add  bo  much  to  the  look  of  a  room." 

*'  That  is  tnie — I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light." 

'*  As  for  Jane,"  continued  the  visitor,  once  more  relioredi  "  she  ia  the 
P&inter.  Uy  girls  don*t  interfere  with  each  other's  line — it  is  much  the 
best  way.  Wo  aro  quite  on  artistic  family — that  is,  on  my  side,  for  Sir 
William  knows  very  little  about  Art — ho  is  in  the  House,  you  know. 
Perhaps  yon  paint,  Miss  Brandt  ?  What  is  your  style — pencil  or  water- 
colour  ?    Jane's  is  water-colour," 

"  I  used  to  spoil  a  good  deal  of  canvas  once/'  Clandia  answered. 
"  But  it  was  great  waste  of  time."  She  bent  over  her  work  again,  as  if 
at  all  events  determined  to  waste  no  more. 

"  Claudia  paints  beautifully  I  "  broke  in  Miss  Perrot.  "  How  can  you 
show  such  a  want  of  proper  pride  ?  I  Tvish  you  would  lot  Lady  Penrose 
see  some  of  your  things." 

"  I  did  not  bring  any,  cousin." 

"  Isn't  it  provoking.  Lady  Penrose  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  a  girl 
should  no  more  travel  without  her  accomplishments  than  her  clothes.'* 

'*  Jane  did  not  come  with  me/'  went  on  the  visitor,  "  because  she  has 
a  slight  attack  of  inHuenza.  We  have  to  bo  particularly  careful  of  JanSf 
of  course.  Do  you  know,  she  was  wonderfully  admired  nt  Farleigh  House 
on  Wednesday — never  at  my  side  five  minutes  together.  She  danced 
•with  young  Lord  La  Poulo  three  times — I  had  quite  to  interfere.  By 
tlie  way,  you  and  your  niece  must  not  be  surprised  to  have  a  card  in  a 
day  or  two.  We  are  going  to  have  a  quiet  dance  on  the  10th,  when  Sir 
William  comes  home." 

•*  Oh,  we  shall  be  delighted,  of  course/'  said  Miss  Perrot.  "  No — wo 
liave  no  engagement  for  the  10th,  have  ^e,  Claudia  ?  " 

*'  A  dance  ?  "  asked  Claudia.     "  You  forget " 

'*  Well — what  is  it  now  *?     Wo  have  no  engagement,  surely  ?  " 

**  I  only  meant  perhaps  Lady  Penrose  might  not  want  to  ask  another 
wallflower." 

Lady  Penrose  looked  at  this  nnnsnal  specimen  of  the  country  girl 
with  nnafiected  surprise. 

'*  Staff  I  "  said  Miss  Perrot. 

**  I  meant,  Lady  Penrose,  not  that  I  am  quite  too  old  to  dance,  but 
tliat  I  must  plead  the  privilege  of  a  broken  leg — that's  all." 

"  A  broken  le^?  Dear  me,  how  sad  !  Of  course,  yon  can't  danoo  if 
yonr  leg  has  been  broken.    But  you  surely  are  not  lame  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Miss  Perrot.    "  It's  laziness — sheet  lft.r\DiC?a'.  VV-aA;* 
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all.    I  will  bring  ber — never  fear.     I  am  so  sorrv  to  hear  of  dev  /nc'i 

iiiflaeniM." 

*'  Yes — and  what  makes  it  the  more  provoking  is By  ibevaj,  us 

said,  seized  with  a  bappj  phui  for  being  eBpeetally  Attentive  to  tW  dui^ 
of  a  rich  St.  Bavons  merehant  ^ibout  trouble,  "  we — that  is  I  a4  Ai 
girlfl— have  a  box  to-night  at  the  Oberon.  We  partieolorlT  wmsUd  Id|s, 
and  now  Jane  has  to  eUy  at  borne.  Why  8bouldn*t  we  make  up  a  ftnif— 
jou,  Miaa  Brandt,  Laura,  and  me?  And  then  we  shonldn't  hatknai 
places  awny.     Wc  can  pick  you  up  on  our  way.** 

Now  Claudia  would  really  have  rather  stayed  at  homa.  8be  hi 
fallen  into  that  not  uncommon  condition  in  which  r»tnui,  difagrmaMi » 
it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  more  tolerable  than  ita  paliiatiraa.  Bat  3bi 
Pcrrot  gave  her  no  time  to  seem  uogracions. 

**  That  will  bo  delightful,"  she  said.  *'  Claudm,  yoa  will  k«ar  ■■( 
Mother  mtifiic  than  your  organ  now — it  will  bo  some  education  Tar  yon.  ft* 
we  will  dine  in  good  time  and  be  ready.  Let  me  sea — what  an  fttf 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"I  don't  exactly  remember — Laura  knows:  it's  all  ia  Iha  paf«>> 
There's  a  Mftdemoiselle  something — quite  nnpronouooeabla  and  aiv— 
'^bo*8  to  be  Tery  good,  I  believe — I  know  it  isn't  to  be  »  eonaoa  pl^. 
but  something  with  songs  in  it — any  way  there's  been  a  graai  fiui  ^ak 
about  it."  She  gave  a  glnncc  at  the  clock,  and  soeiog  thai  brtoad; 
minntea  were  already  over,  rose  to  go.  "  So  that's  sotUad  tban — miki 
call  for  you  punctuiUIy." 

When  she  got  home,  she  was  gratified  by  finding  Lord 
'«ard. 

**  He  also  must  have  a  card  for  the  10th/'  she  told  L*ura  : 
.'Vent  on  to  describe  Miss  Brandt  as  a  purtioulatly  onpleaaani  gnlv 
could  neither  play  nor  dance  nor  draw  nor  moke  harself  ■mi»>il* — ai 
iiu  short,  atlmirnbly  fitted  to  be  asked  to  partiea  where  her  own  giria  a^l^ 
expect  to  meet  Lord  Lishom  or  Lord  La  Poule. 

As  for  the  disagreeable  girl  herself,  she  was,  like  moot  i>eopiawhaMt 
found  fault  with,  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  It  ia  all  TMjrwiBb 
Kny  that  faith  ought  to  be  like  steel,  which  only  grows  harder  and  vtroaf* 
nuder  the  force  of  blows :  but  then  the  words  of  alander  are  noi  Man 
Ihoy  are  the  acid  which  eats  in  and  corrodes.  Why  shonid  a  asDiAli 
gal  like  Clandia  believe  in  a  lover  whom  she  bad  only  known  for  miailfci 
and  disbeh'eve  in  her  own  father,  who  had  been  her  truest  loxerSar  ymni 
So  she  proved  her  constancy  by  kecpiog  up  her  faith  ia  b«r  oldesi  fricoil. 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  bat  foUowiiig  the  evidetire  of  lus  aanses  ia 
Uviog  the  case  of  Harold  Ynughan  before  her.  It  is  true  that  he  wu 
willing  enough  to  discover  eviJ  in  the  slightest  acttocM  of  Iba  aaladr 
doctor:  but  then  it  is  e(]UAlly  true  thut  facts  thomaclTea  bad  vttpfetUd 
111  preconceived  iuterprctition  of  them.     Claudia  learned  therof^tt  t^ 

lover  had  lell  her  to  go  straight  to  a  haunt  of  the  roigarsil  disH^* 

>:  that  ho  had  thuie  culebruletl  his  oDgagemuut  by  pieking 
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g!r]  from  the  roftd  to  kill  time  with  until  he  was  to  come  back  to  her — a 
presage  for  the  future  which,  instead  of  jealousy^  called  up  wonderifig  and 
indignant  Bhame :  and  that  he  bore  abont  him  the  marks  of  having  taken 
on  active  part  in  scenes  of  brawling  and  disorder.  He  had  justified  what 
all  the  world  had  said  of  him  :  and  she  felt  bonelf  disgraced,  not  only  by 
his  conduct^  but  by  the  world,  whose  opinion  he  had  compelled  her  to 
believe  in  against  her  will.  If  she  had  heard  that  Harold  Vaughan  had 
been  guilty  of  any  number  of  social  sins,  whatever  their  magnitude  even 
in  her  ovm  eyes,  during  the  years  before  their  acquaintance,  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  all — %he  would  have  felt  proud  and  happy  that  hor 
love  had  been  able  to  porify  him  from  his  stains.  The  character  of  the 
Dr.  Yanghan,  whom  she  had  not  known,  would  have  been  a  striking  foil 
to  that  of  the  Harold  who  was  hers.  But  the  man  who,  by  openly 
insulting  her,  proved  that  she  was  to  him  nothing  moro  than  a  good 
speenlation,  and  who,  with  the  atmosphere  of  hor  coufosscd  love  stil! 
clinging  to  him,  conld  carry  her  kiss  straight  among  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds, to  be  tossed  about  and  made  a  common  plaything  of,  was  one  to 
forget  and  not  to  forgive. 

So,  like  a  brave  girl,  she  of  hor  own  accord  set  to  work  to  forget 
deliberately,  with  the  success  that  commonly  crowns  all  such  resolves. 
She  would  not  take  soy  interest  when  the  postman  camo  to  the  door, 
though  her  heart  grow  cold  whenever  he  did  so,  quite  as  much  as  if  he 
any  longer  concerned  hor.  No  letter  came  :  and  though  she  expected 
none,  she  felt  what  was  a  very  good  imitation  of  angry  disappointment. 
She  forced  herself  back  into  her  old  routine,  and  as  much  came  of  it  as  if 
she  had  spent  her  whole  time  in  sleeping.  Finally,  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  fully  was  dead  and  forgotten — and  then  she  fell  so  much 
oat  of  health  that  her  father  became  anxious,  and  made  up  bis  mind  that 
ehe  was  neither  forgiving  nor  forgetting  as  rapidly  as  she  ought.  He 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  her  good  conduct,  but  he  had  read  or 
heard  somewhere,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  social  homa>opathy,  a 
now  fiirtation  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  evil  results  of  an  old  one,  and 
that  a  first  affair  of  the  heart  acts  like  the  bitters  which  some  people 
take  to  give  themselves  an  appetite  for  solid  fare.  So  he  wrote  to  Miss 
Ferrot,  of  whom  be  knew  enough  to  know  that  she  would  make  an 
admirable  dnenna — sharp-eyed,  sharp-tongued,  fond  of  pleasure,  and 
sufficiently  dependent  upon  himself  to  be  trusted,  for  the  sake  of  her 
wages  and  expectations. 

Claudia  made  nu  objection  to  being  sent  on  a  visit  to  London.  In- 
deed, she  never  now  objected  to  anything — she  took  whatever  came,  and 
8(8  it  came,  apparently  because  it  came,  independently  of  liking.  Only, 
findiDg  that  Miss  Perrot,  who  liked  to  mix  herself  up  with  all  the  little 
ways  and  habits  of  everybody,  was  a  subscriber — in  arrear — to  a  charity 
of  which  the  object  was  to  make  clothes  for  the  poor,  she  herself  gave  a 
ilooble  fiubscriplion,  obtained  material  and  set  to  work  hard,  pricking  and 
di»6guiiug  her  fingers,  and  fancying  that  she  was  making  somo  a^v^«^^- 


able  dtiTercOGd  in  tho  Gt<>nial  dnol  between  largo  defiiAods  %bA  nn& 
gtjpplies.  Bnt  she  was  right  in  one  thing — she  might  do  bot  Slllo  ^ari, 
bat  still,  what  slie  did  was  better  limn  to  sit  dorm  imd  teO  tlw  tmer 
of  her  own  thoughts.  Miss  Perrot  did  not  like  it,  ftod  bo  daoH  fiu 
work  is  wearisome  to  onsjtnpathetic  eyea  and  ears.  She  wmb  bo4  vortnf 
in  iho  sight  of  a  corate,  and  tho  elder  lady  h«ld  that  m>  womam  it 
juBtiHed  in  thinking  of  taking  ordora  till  she  has  henolf  tmcM 
the  oanonical  age  for  a  bishopric.  Peers  were  still,  ftbe  held,  in  Clia&'f 
market ;  and  if  she  herself  were  a  warning  against  waiting  too  loo^  tU 
only  made  her  experience  the  more  rolaable  guide  to  ehSdrsB  nslir 
twenty-five. 

The  two  ladies  dined  early,  and  then  got  ready  for  the  play.  1Gb 
Perrot  dressed  herself  in  green  satin— nnpaid  for— omameBftad  «iA 
festoons  of  pink  roses,  to  match  those  on  her  cheeks  and  to  bar  htt. 
Claudia  pat  on  a  grey  silk,  without  any  rosea.  The  eiFeet  was  ntha 
Qoakeriah  for  a  box  in  a  theatre,  and  Miss  Perrot  told  her  ao:  btf 
Claudia  had  known  Quakers  in  St.  Bavons,  where  they  wvre  strOB^  aaa 
had  discovered  in  herself  a  now  cnriosity  about  them  and  their  ivayi. 


criAPTEB  m. 

A  Legend  of  the  Rhixe. 

The  Oberon  theatre,  if  anywhere  looked  for,  will  not  be  Ibimd. 
play-goers  remember  it  well,  and  regret  it,  like  everything  elsa 
belongs  to  tho  days  when  they  were  yoong  enongh  to  enjoy*  It  wai  aet 
one  of  the  great  houses,  where  actors  who  have  achieved  the  honooB  ti 
biography  helped  to  make  the  history  of  their  time  almoat  aa  maob  ■ 
those  who  fuliilled  their  seven  ages  off  tho  stage.  Bat  it  was,  in  a^UU 
varying  fortunes,  a  bouse  with  a  name,  tending  rather  to  icai  «n 
grooves  of  the  drama,  in  which  song  takes  the  place  of  speech :  sad, 
when  English  opera  made  an  attempt  at  rfnaiMtmicef  the  Oberoo  wia  a 
good  deal  talked  about  in  some  sangnine  circles. 

In  the  hands  of  the  last  manager  it  had  run  Into  iasolineiiejr  and 
plicated  litigation]  which  gave  its  fortunes  an  additional  tnlefaal: 
the  courage  of  a  new  lessee,  who  suddenly  dropped  as  it 
unknown  foreign  or  provincial  skies,  was  watched  with  a  esrtam 
of  admiration  by  those  who  liked  the  taste  of  stage  gossip,  and 
that  a  speculator  must  necessarily  have  something  to  lose.  Tbo 
Bhowedf  moreover,  sontc  skill  in  generalship.  He  adveiiaaed  freely,  Bs 
bought  a  lot  of  old  scalTolding,  and  had  it  built  up  all  over  the  fii^dib  •• 
though  be  meant  the  complete  restomtion  of  everythnig  ml  imUmi 
expense.  He  assumed,  personally,  an  air  of  diplonuilie  m^atery.  holdiaf 
aloof  from  the  common  world  behind  tho  scenes,  and  not  speaki&g 
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lie  vrtiS  wiidken  -to,  toicl  then  only  m  set  fonn,  ns  tliotigh  be  verc  playing 
the  eonTentionftl  rtiie  of  a  toreign  ambassador.  His  peculiar  sqaiui  stood 
bim  in  good  stoad,  for  it  Btamped  him  nt  oneo  as  a  remarkftble  man. 
Finally,  he  gave  a  very  smnll  dinner,  to  which  he  invited  a  few  talking 
men,  ready  on  every  occasion  to  sixt^  the  praises  and  to  brag  of  any 
Amphitryon  cn  Von  i(tm\  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho  became 
acquainted  with  Mr,  Carol,  who  cnme  withont  an  invitation,  and  then 
introduced  to  tho  host  and  to  each  other  the  various  gueaU  as  they 
camo  in. 

There  were  not  many  men  of  art  or  letters  in  those  days  who  had  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Carol  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  carea* ;  • 
and  none  of  them  conld  ever  tell  when  or  how.  His  favonrito  boast  was 
that  he  knew  everybody,  and  it  was  tme.  Ho  also  nsed  to  boast  that  ho 
was  a  dangerous  enemy :  and  that  also  was  tme,  for  ho  made  it  his 
bnsineBB  to  know  everything  abont  ever>-body.  Ho  he  fotmd  bnt  little 
difficulty  in  levying  Lis  modest  daos  of  black-mail ;  the  weak  and  credn- 
loas  paid  them  eagerly  and  out  of  prudence  ;  the  strong,  cither  from 
cnstom  or  because  they  were  too  small  to  be  worth  contesting.  He  was 
i^uito  content  with  silver  eggs  paid  in  kind,  and  never  tried  to  kill  his 
gcGse,  though  always  hanging  his  Icnife  over  them.  In  fine,  he  had  the 
repntation  of  being  a  power  in  criticism,  because  he  gave  himself  out  to 
be  such  so  constantly  and  so  loudly  that  it  was  worth  no  man's  while  to 
spend  ft  lifetime  in  contradicting  him.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  new 
manager,  who  was  a  Etranger  as  yet  to  the  inner  life  of  London,  should 
take  him  at  his  word. 

I  have  said  that  the  rmaUionea  of  English  opera  was  much  talked  of 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  of  course,  as  there  always  has  been,  the 
native  mnsician  who  wag  to  beat  the  foreigners  upon  their  own  field. 
Late  campaigns  had  been  brilliant,  bnt  not  decisive  :  and  the  patriotic 
army  was  eager  for  a  new  one.  No  time — so  Mr.  Carol  informed  tho 
manager — was  bettor  adapted  for  opening  the  Oberon  as  a  home  for 
native  song,  freed  from  tho  dead  weight  of  native  musicians-  The  com- 
poser had  gained  many  lanrcls  recently,  but  they  were  purely  Olympic, 
that  is  to  say,  nngilded ;  and  ho  was  more  eager  than  ho  cared  to  admit  to 
get  a  new  work  brought  out  on  terms  loss  advantageous  to  himself  than  to 
the  manager.  It  was  to  bo  called  \v?nV7**  Bracelet^  which  all  agreed 
was  %  sufficiently  taking  title,  and  of  which  the  plot  was  to  be  as 
foUows : — 

The  Count  of  Falkenstcin  was  a  powerful  Gorman  noble  of  tho 
good  old  times  when  Counts  could  do,  on  the  stage,  very  much  as  they 
pleased,  and  h'ved  in  an  old  feudal  caBtle  overlooking  the  Rhine — a 
favourite  synonym  in  those  days  for  the  great  romantic  region  of  Nowhere. 
He  was  young,  handsome,  and  in  evety  way  charming— the  groat  catch, 
fftr  fxcclUtice,  of  all  Westphalia.  Of  course,  however,  thongh  ho  might 
have  had  his  choice  among  nil  the  ladies  in  the  world  but  one,  it  was 
upon  this  one  that  he  threw  the  eyes  of  his  hetvxi.     TV\&  ^^a^  ^^^i^ 
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daughter  of  Lis  hereditary  enemy,  the  Baroa  YoQ  Waldeck 
powerful  aa  himself,  and  a  great  deal  prouder — wfaoae  only  chtU»  Ov* 
trnde,  was  among  women  what  her  forbidden  lorer,  Falkeotlcia, 
among  men.  She  was  worthy  to  be  a  queen,  and  her  iatlMr 
rather  see  her  In  her  grare  than  married  to  the  faacinating  Fi 
Had  the  author  of  the  HiMto  been  contemporary  with  Qi 
the  First,  the  author  of  Uomeo  and  Juliet  would  have  be6D 
plagiarism^  bo  bitter  was  hereditary  hate,  so  triumphant  wa 
lovo.  Makeshifts  for  meetings  between  the  lovers  were  managed  ifi 
form  of  serenades,  and  when  the  Count  went  out  hunting  be  eontrived  I*) 
get  lost  singuliLrly  often  without  bringing  back  any  trophies  of  the  chiM  Is 
his  alarmed  retainers,  while  the  young  Baroness  was  coatinoaJIy  0iiag 
out  on  charitable  pretexts,  without,  it  mnet  bo  fifiared,  bencfitiag  ft* 
(4d  women  of  her  parish  in  any  great  degree.  Why,  it  may  be  aakcd,  dil 
not  Falkenstein  carry  her  off  on  one  of  these  stolen  occasions,  taka  \m 
to  his  castle,  and  set  the  Baron  at  defiance  ?  Filial  obedienoo  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  young  lady's  foibla  ;  but  then  a  drama  would  not  b*  tn» 
to  life  unless  it  allowed  a  certain  margin  for  the  inexplioablo.  In  any  cam 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  elopement,  and,  so  lar,  nothing  that  •vea  ia 
romance  is  counted  wrong. 

Let  the  loud  chorus  of  retainers  be  imagined,  wheran  tb«7  gilhtf 
together  and  celebrate  the  death  of  the  deer.  It  suddenly  o«cnmd  la 
one  of  them  that  the  Cotmt  was  missing,  as  usual,  and  so,  with  *  rttntri- 
able  want  of  tact  under  the  circumstances,  they  dispersed  in  all  dirbetiow 
to  look  for  him  through  the  forest.  No  sooner,  howoTttr.  vcr*  thty 
fairly  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  the  Count  stepped  from  behind  a  ti»c« 
hearod  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  waited  for  Oertrude.  Il  waa  thttir  %3cp/tia%- 
place  which  had  just  been  so  noisily  disturbed.  *'  Oertrad« !  "  bo  ftnt 
whispered  softly.  Then  he  looked  about  among  the  bnahes  which  wS^ 
conceal  her,  still  repeating,  "  Qertrudc — it  is  all  safe— we  are  alone.*'  At 
last,  **  Gertrude  1  "  he  called  out,  with  all  the  power  of  a  Toiee  wbick 
called  an  echo  from  the  distant  hills. 

But  no  Gertrude  appeared  :  and,  to  tell  himself  how  anxioos  be  IA 
obout  her  absence,  he  sang  a  ballad.  It  was  charmingly  written,  and 
had  the  effect  of  a  charm.  Timidly  from  the  mass  of  ferns  and  ^nm^Wt 
emerged  first  the  head  and  thou  the  full  figure  of  a  beautiful  girl,  Borarvd 
partly  with  her  own  long  hair,  partly  with  the  skins  of  wild  animolc — a  vedt* 
able  Oread.  With  pricked  cars  and  parted  lips  she  crept  nearer  and  naaiV 
aa  the  music  continued,  the  Count  of  Falkenstein  being  too  much  ocenptod 
\Yith  his  thoughts  of  the  truant  Gertrude,  and  of  his  own  cadt^ita^  to  baar, 
or  look  roand.  Suddenly  the  last  (ew  bars  proved  too  much  lor  hi 
elfspod  her  hands,  and  cried  out  **  Ah  I" 

The  exclamation  startled  Falkcn&tein.     Ho  faced  round,  and 
wood-nymph  fixed  asif  &he  wore  a  statue  of  marble,     Ue  stepped  Ibnvaid,, 
as  if  impelled  to  discover  whether  ho  was  dreaming.     Bot  no  aocmar  bad] 
he  grasped  her  arm  tlian,  with  a  ciy  of  terror,  sho  broke  from  him 
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ploDged  bock  into  the  baahoa,  leaviDg  a  gold  bracelet,  which  had  slipped 
tcom  her  wrist,  in  his  hand. 

He  looked  after  her  in  vain,  then  at  the  bracelet  in  bcwUdermeni ; 
and  then,  looking  up,  saw  Gertmde,  who  had  arrived  too  late  to  hear  his 
song  of  lore  for  her,  bnt  not  too  late  to  see  him  reeeiv^,  as  she  thought, 
a  ifage  d'amour  from  a  peasant  girl,  who  had  ran  ofT  as  soon  as  she 
appeared. 

Then  ensued  a  passionate  duet,  full  of  violent  protestations  on  his 
aide,  fall  of  despair  and  reproaches  on  hers.  She  would  not  see  the  im- 
probability of  hifi  making  a  tryst  with  one  girl  at  the  rery  place  and  hoar  at 
which  ho  had  appointed  to  meet  another.  She  eonld  only  see  that  she  had 
been  insolted  and  deceived.  In  a  passion  of  sobs  she  broke  from  him, 
vowing  never  to  see  him  again,  bnt  to  go  home  and  take  the  veil.  Bo  he 
wai  left  once  more  alone,  staring  into  the  brambles,  while  the  blunderiog 
reUiners  came  back  in  a  body,  surrounded  bim,  and  sang  "  The  Hunter's 
liiie  "  all  over  again,  as  if,  with  their  usual  want  of  tact,  they  oould  not 
■ee  that  their  master  was  out  of  temper.  These  were  the  old  feudal  times, 
and  it  probably  went  rather  hard  with  some  of  those  retiuners  when  they 
all  got  home. 

The  unfortunate  Count,  on  whom  fairy-land  had  played  so  cross  a 
trick,  had  serious  thoughts  of  going  to  the  Crusades.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, while  the  Castle  was  ringing  with  armourers'  anvils,  and  all  was 
bnstle  and  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  letting  loose  another  wavelet  of 
Western  barbarism  against  the  growth  of  Eastern  civilisation,  the  re- 
tainers, both  serious  and  comic,  agreed  that  a  new  ghost  was  troubling 
the  ever- haunted  walls  of  SchloBsFalkenfitein.  The  sentinels  had  caught 
glimpses  of  her  when  mailing  their  nightly  rounds ;  the  oldest  servants 
had  been  scared  by  her  at  evening,  when  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
ThMe  rumours  reached  even  the  Count's  oars :  but  he,  with  an  incredulity 
beyond  his  ago,  laughed  them  to  scorn,  aa  well  as  ho  was  able  now  io 
laugh  at  anything. 

Gertrude,  also,  was  very  miserable.  She  still  loved  the  false  knight 
in  her  heart,  and  her  father  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  her  sudden 
vocation  for  a  religious  life.  He  had,  moreover,  come  to  learn  of  the  stolen 
forest  meetings,  and  was  determined  to  chastise  the  presumption  of  his 
enemy  Von  Falkenstein.  His  Castle  also  began  to  ring  with  the  clash 
of  arms,  in  preparation  for  private  use. 

One  dark  evening,  Falkcnstein  was  sitting  alone  in  his  baronial  hall, 
bong  round  with  shields  and  stags'  antlers,  when  he  heard  a  noise  at  the 
w4ndow,  not  like  the  wind  and  not  like  the  flapping  of  the  leaves.  Filled 
with  suspicions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Baron  von  Waldeck,  he 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  and  half  unsheathed  his  sword.  Gradually 
the  window  opened,  and  the  ghost,  fairy,  or  nymph  of  the  woods,  fluttered 
down  like  a  feather  into  the  room.  The  Count  did  not,  this  time,  lose 
his  presence  of  mind.  He  ran  behind  ber  and  closed  the  window,  so 
that  the  bird  was  caged. 
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She  aiaried,  trembled  like  a  trapped  biill£lzicb,  anfl  clasped  Imt 
EB  a  sign  either  of  terror  or  entreaty.     He  spoka  to  lies,  At  firvl  floM^. 

id  thca  gently — ebe  responded  only  by  damb  aJgiiBr  tilM  FeMfia  s 
ijtfnannu'Un.  She  coustanUy  toucbed  and  held  up  lun*  icft  arm,  ■cad  ftc 
ran  about  eTGrywhorOf  as  if  searohing  for  somethio^  tliat  sb«  roaU  «l 
find.  At  lost  she  •camo  and  stood  onco  more  rigbt  ia  ttotki  of  Falkeactac. 
imploring  with  all  the  cloqnoncG  of  hands  and  eyes.     But  not  a  vrart  SA 

10  8Ry,  thongh  "My  Bracelet"  was  written  all  over  lierin  lukg^iKiM 

Lich  any  one  less  stupid  than  the  Coont  eoold  xK^i  fi&il  to  read. 

•'He  still  spoke  to  her,  bat  in  yoin.     That  she  was  litmiaw  li^  ^f^  mrmI  ; 

id  yot  tbe  hunan  privilege  of  speech  seemed  denied  her«*  Sha  «u 
'Btiil  a  wild  ereatore  of  the  woods,  conTOreani  doobtlees  with  Ilia  ki^aif! 
of  other  wild  creatures,  bnt  with  that  alone.  At  last^  bowtrer,  a  thoo^ 
soomod  to  strike  her — his  memory  needed  rooaug.     Sba  eama  fcmri 

\df  without  words,  vocalised,  note  for  note,  themalody  ha  bad  lOf 

rhile  waiting  for  Gcrimdo.    But,  instead  of  its  proper  cadeotat  thaltiki 

^eff  into  wild  vuriations,  filling  up  the  intcrrahi  betwean  noliea  and* 

with  aU  the  oaprlcious  runs  and  trills  of  tho  nightingals  t  aad  irlmi  aU^ 

over,  cast  herself  down  at  his  feet,  as  though  she  had  foa&d  in  aoaf  a 

}f  speaking  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Falkeostein  felt  a  queer  feeling  stir  at  his  hcAri,  miaad  2k«r  of, 
imoned  tho  most  oomic  and  most  oouiiUeutiai  uf  his  ratainara,  weiM 
'him  for  looking  sorpriscd,  and  bade  him  bring  food  azid  wise  to  k1 
■before  his  mysterious  guest,  threatening  him  with  all  tnaTwmrr  of  rtataH 
in  ease  of  his  chattering.  The  wild  girl  considerabiy  diaeooxpostd  ItesAI 
fellow  by  hovering  round  him  as  if  be  might  possibly  bare  tha  ot^eattf 
her  search  in  one  of  hia  pockets,  and  he  went  oS  groxabliDg  to  UUk  tte 
supper,  thinking  that  his  master  bod  fallen  into  the  toils  of  the  avil  oaa 
Tbe  strange  visitor  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  :  bat  aha  btosnn 

tore  docile  and  pacified,  and  every  now  and  then,  when  b^r  oyaa  »rt 
thoBo  of  Falkenstein,  she  heaved  a  sigh.  She  was  \fsty  myaiarioot  mi 
Tory  beautiful — what  wondor  if  tho  Count  drew  a  deep  breath,  or  tvo  b 
'return  ?  If  she  did  not  driuk,  be  did,  and  her  pre£eDc«  aoemad  to  adi 
additional  intoxication  to  the  strong  draughta  of  Rbecisb  wioi,  ii» 
could  not  help  seeing  her  glossy  raven  locks,  the  bealtby  bloom  of  bet 
cheeks  and  Ups,  her  lithe,  graceful  form  bidden  by  srltaa  drapery,  md 
the  uutamed  brightness  of  her  eyes.  For  hor  part,  sba  was  woodnf 
at  this  sew  kind  of  biped  which  she  bad  added  to  bar  xoolofgiaal  Mia* 
logoe.  Was  this  the  true  Juliet,  and  had  poor  Uertnide  oafy  btca 
ItoBsIind  ? 

How  all  this  might  have  ended  it  Is  bard,  or  easyv  to  n^.     Pnenollr. 

however,  the  comic  hut  now  territied  retainer  put  his  bead  in  at  tha  dm 

to  announce  a  herald  from  the  part  of  the  Baron  Ton  Waldack,  witb  t 

mMsagc  that  brooked  no  delay. 

••Let  him  enter,"  said  the  Cow 

The  retainer  pointed  to  the  wou  '  — Fatkassteia  ha^tllv  Udbc 
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behind  the  lapeetr?,  and  composed  himsolf  to  recoird  lh6  mesfionger  of 
Oertrade's  father^  whether  it  might  prove  peace  or  war. 

The  heitdd  entered,  In  an  emblazoned  tabard  and  with  a  white  plamc 
that  fell  &om  his  cap  over  his  eyes.  Ho  was  a  youug  man,  with  a  step 
graeefol  and  light  as  a  girl's,  yet  proud  and  assured. 

*•  Tiouiif  licnunf?  "  asked  Falkenstein,  addressing  him'_by  his  title  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  "  to  what  do  I  owe  a  message  from  thy  master  at 
this  hour  *?  ' 

The  herald  tlirew  olf  his  hat  with  the  waving  plume.  It  was  Gei'trude 
Ton  Waldeck. 

Bhc  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  Konge  Rcnard,  and  ridden  post 
haste  through  the  forest  to  warn  her  lover  that  his  castle  was  to  be  ear- 
prised  at  midnight.  She  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  lot  her  lover  be 
elain  without  a  word  of  warning — and  slain  he  must  be,  if  nnpreparod, 
for  her  father  was  marching  upon  Schloss  Falkenstein  not  alone,  but  with 
all  who  envied  the  count,  and  they  were  legion. 

In  a  moment  her  lover  forgot  all  things  but  her.  The  wild  girl  flashed 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  at  Gertrude's  feet,  protesting — almost  with 
imth — that  not  for  one  instant  had  his  heart  been  fnlsc  to  her.  Ho  would 
cot  ask  her  to  remain  with  him  and  share  the  chances  of  a  too  doubtful 
victory  ;  she  must  retom  to  her  father,  and  wait  for  better  times.  But 
they  were  reconciled,  and  she  herself  insisted  upon  remaiuing  with  him — 
ehe  might  save  and  she  could  certainly  die  with  him. 

It  was  time  for  her  to  make  her  resolve.  Already  her  expectant  ears 
had  caught  the  distant  sounds  of  her  father's  horn  in  the  far  dist;mce, 
tiling  of  his  approach.  But  as  she,  now  in  hsr  lover's  arms,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  duet  of  nnilying  constancy,  looked  up  at«iho  sound,  her 
canght  a  gap  in  the  tnpestry,  from  which  k)okcd  a  sad,  unhappy  face 
drinking  in  her  joy  as  though  it  were  poison. 

It  was  all  true  then — Falkenstein  was  the  falsest  knight  in  Christendom. 
8he  threw  herself  from  him  with  a  cry,  and  pointed  to  the  wild  gfrl. 
Then,  rocovering  herself,  she  drew  herself  up  and  said  : 

"  Count  von  Falkenstein  I  I,  liowjc  Raninl,  on  the  part  of  my  noble 
master,  the  Baron  von  Waldock,  though  against  his  will,  have  warned  thee 
of  thv  danger.  False  knight  as  thou  art,  ho,  like  a  true  pne,  challenges 
ihoe  and  thine  io  fair  and  mortal  combat — there  lies  his  glovo." 

She  had  no  glove,  but  she  drew  a  bracelet  from  her  arm  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  With  a  bound  the  wild  girl  sprang  into  the 
room,  raised  the  bracelet  and  pressed  it  lo  ht-r  lips.  Bhe  it  was  who 
raised  the  woman's  gauntlet ;  it  wss  to  be  a  battle  of  woman  against 
vronian  rather  than  of  man  against  man.  Through  all  the  flnal  trio  of  that 
seene  was  to  be  heard  the  one  song,  with  its  infinite  variations,  that  the 
wild  girl  had  learned  from  the  greatest  of  all  musio  masters,  whose  name 
is  Love. 

Gertrude,  it  mnii  be  supposed,  had  taken  horse  and  ridden  away. 
But  Um  wild-girl,  whom  Falkcnst«in  now  called  SylvlOi  was  obliged  to 
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remain.     SohloBB Fnllienstein  was  stuToinided.     Bat,  not  haTiogWnav' 

>ris6d,  it  was  Btoutly  defended ;  and  it  vruB  astooiahiiig  to  m»  vhai  tafail 

leveloped  itself  in  Sjlvia,  not  only  for  mnsio  and  hfunaa  liwidi.  hdfv 

tilitary  engineering.     The  Count  scarcely  eared  to  defflod  hii&HiC  «bI 

his   desperate  despondency,  cliaracteriatic  of  the  contcoDptlble  t%n  4 

stage    tenors,    would  no    doubt    hare    taken    all     hmtui    ost    of   l=f 

-Boldieifl  had  it  not  been  for  her.      She  wore   armour,  like  iou  tf 

Arc,   and  the   retainers  obeyed  hor  blindly,  though    they  stt^ieeUd  W 

of    sorcery.      She   was  no   sorceress,    however — only   one   of    Loitt 

miracles.     It  was  pitiable  to  see  how  she  wasted  her  herotnism  cb  mA 

•poor  staff  us  the  tenor-voiced  Count  of  Kaikenstein.     Bnt  all  thn  Bmlb 

i-imaginod — dnot,  war-song,  choms  and  ballad,  and  there  the  tale  is  onMiif 

>]d.     SaAice  it  to  say  that  after  one  decisive  battle,  the  Baroa  wA  ha 

langhter  were  bronght  prisoners  into  Schloss  Falkenaieiii,  miaow  li 

le  Count,  who  had  promised  hia  good  genius,  in  caBO  of  Tietoiy,  aojrfiA 

iBhe  might  choose. 

And  now  was  come  her  time  to  choose.  In  the  eaatle  faaO,  do  )aafe 
lark  and  empty,  but  hUed  with  warriors  fresh  from  unhoped  lor  braafk 
stood  the  Baron  and  hia  daughter  in  the  presence  of  oar  heroine  aad  ka 
hero.  Sylvia's  rival  was  at  her  feet.  Hhe  had  foagbt  ftur  iter  lova  ml 
^•conquered  ;  she  had  transformed  life  into  a  battle  far  knie*a  saka,  aai 
might  claim  her  reward.  She  looked  upon  Uim  for  whom  aba  had  fel^ 
and  lived  and  dared  all  things — upon  him  to  whom  ahe  owod  bar  fin^ 
soul  and  for  whose  soul  in  return  she  longed  with  the  whole  of  b«n;  n^ 
then  she  looked  apon  the  girl  who  had  cast  him  off  for  a  word— aad  ka 
ivhole  life  was  burned  np  into  venom,  for  that  look  told  her  that  tha kaBt 
of  Falkenstelir  was  true  to  Gertrade  still.  Ue  would  be  fiuthiol  to  kit 
TOW,  and  one  word  from  her  would  condemn  her  rival  to  death — and  tba, 
she  felt  in  her  savage  heart,  that  the  power  of  her  sitroBg  love  vorii 
triumph  over  constancy.  But  then — what  a  tnumph  I  8ba  namlj 
rdArcd  to  think  of  it,  bnt  she  whispered  to  Falkeneteio,  **  Give  ma  a  tt*' 
—and  he,  thongb  his  whole  heart  froze  within  him,  was  obliged  to  aflvav, 
"It  shall  be  yours.'* 

I  will  pass  over,  as  unessential  to'  the  situation,  how  the  atatioav 
•bracelet  proved  the  wild-girl  to  be  the  true  heiress  of  the  Baraa^  M 
VTatdeck — how  it  came  ont  that  the  evil  minded  awl  tyM<ib«o«ia  Dtioa 
had  the  only  daughter  of  his  elder  brother  expoead  in  ttia  woodaii 
>n  as  she  was  bom  to  grow  up  among  fawns  and  iiiglilingjilee  lit* 
ronly  necdfdl  to  know  that  she  was  lady  of  life  and  death,  miatsoH  by  it^ 
<and  might  of  Waldeck  and  Falkenstein.  8he  could  have  bad  Qm^nib 
[i thrown  into  the  moat  from  the  topmost  tower,  and  no  one  would  luna  mM 
rber  nay.  Nor  did  such  a  sentence  strike  her  as  being  Q^fini  or  «aiL 
6he  knew  nothing  of  such  re&oemeuts — not  even  the  «to«k*dovMt  Ikt 
gentlest  of  her  companions,  had  taught  her  anything  about  foob  tba^ 
as  these.  The  three  other  members  of  the  final  quart«ti  stood  trMakltBH 
before  her,  the  Baron  like  a  culprit  about  to  receive  sentAoei^  QadOl 
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and  FoIkeDsUin  absorbed  id  the  last  look  of  love  that  tliuir  Lcorts  or 
eyes  might  ever  know.  All  wcro  fUont.  There  is  surely  nothiug  so 
hideoasly  awfal  in  the  world  aa  perfect  power  of  which  the  direction 
depends  npon  the  cast  of  a  die. 


chapter  iv. 

La  Puota  i>'ln'  Opera  Seria. 

HjEAS*wmLE,  two  gentlemen,  one  large,  florid,  dressed,  shared,  and  smiUug 
neatly  as  a  new  family  doctor,  the  other  pale,  unahom  and   hnmblc, 

Ivcd  one  forenoon  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  Golden  Sqnaro.  It  was  one 
of  the  square's  representative  honsos,  with  many  bells  down  the  door  post 
and  oallandish  names  under  the  boll  handles.  These  two,  however, 
knocked,  were  admitted,  and  went  up-stairs  together. 

The  smaller  visitor  entered  the  room  first.  It  was  litlercd  all  over, 
table,  chairs,  and  floor  being  all  alike  used  promiscnonsly  for  the  same 
pnrposes  ;  and  among  the  confused  miscellany  was  a  young  lady  who  at 
his  entrance  jomped  up  from  the  piano  where  she  was  picking  out  irregular 
melodies  with  one  hand,  and  moved  towards  him  briskly.  Seeing  a 
Birnnger,  however,  she  stood  still,  and  made  an  embarrassed  curtsey. 

The  stranger  looked  ronnd  him,  and  then,  with  a  critical  eye,  at  the 
tittle  figare  before  him.  The  sight  scorned  to  please  him,  for  he  nodded 
to  himscir,  as  if  to  sny,  '•  SbeMl  do,*' 

**  Good  morning,  miss,'*  said  the  yonngor  man,  deferentially  one 
might  almost  say  reverently.  *'  This  is  the  gentleman  who  wants  to  hear 
you.  She  is  very  easily  put  out,  sir,"  he  whispered  to  his  companion. 
••  Ton  had  better  not  say  who  you  are." 

"Nonsense.  She  doesn't  look  very  frightened.  I  am  glad  to  make 
your  aequaintance.  Mademoiselle.  I  am  >Ir.  Abucr,  and  I  am  come 
at  my  friend  Aaron's  request,  to  hear  you  sing  my  Sylvia.  I  sup- 
posie  wo  must  wait  for  him,  though.  I  hope  he  won't  be  late.  Time  is 
money,  as  well  as  tune,  and  I  am  anxious  about  my  Sylvia.  It  is  a  part 
that  must  go  well — that  I  am  determined,  and  it  is  only  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstonceB  that  would  have  allowed  me  to  give  it  to  a  drbutftttu.'*  He 
looked  ftbont  for  a  place  for  his  hat  while  speaking,  and  at  last  had  to  lay 
it  down  under  a  chair — the  only  nnlittered  spot  that  ho  could  find. 

The  younger  man  looked  black,  and  clenched  one  of  his  hands,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Oh,  yon  may  listen  and  welcome,  if  that's  all,"  said  the  yoang 
lady.  **  Vm  sure  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the  songs  to  make  so 
much  about  them— I'm  sick  of  them  myself,  but  yon  may  hear  them  if 
yon  like.     I  shonld  have  had  to  do  them,  any  how." 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  whispered  the  young  man,  in  an  agony  of  dismay. 
*•  This  is  the  composer  liimsclf — tho  great  Mr.  Abner." 

VOL.  xxvu, — «o.  160.  2.4. 
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"  WeU — I  suppose  ho  koowa  wbftt'a  good  and  wlml'fi  1  a^ 

ABked  Zeldti^  aloud. 

**  I  am  sorry  yon  don't  liko  your  pari,"  Btdd  }d:,  AuisTr 
dignity.  "  But  I  own  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  sing  my  mttac 
let  me  tell  yon,  yonng  lady,  that  the  songs  which  don't  soit  ron  an  pitA 
— what  youVe  got  to  do  is  to  sing  them,  not  to  critioiae  thsoL.  Wkf, 
one  ^onld  think  she  was  Catalani  herself,"  ho>  added,  in  an  ftodibloialt 
to  the  other  man,  '*  to  give  herself  &uch  airs." 

A  touch  of  Oipsy-Hko  conning  camo  into  the  jonsg  lAdy'a  «j*fc1 
"  Yon  mnet  not  bo  angry,  eir.     Of  eonrse,  yoa  most  know  best    mk 
life  not  the  singing  I'vo  been  used  to." 

"What  have  yoa  been  nsod  to,  then?  Aaron  told  mc  ho'd  pded 
t jon  up  abroad.  By  tho  way,  yoa  speak  uncommonly  good  Knglifih  fcr  • 
foreigner.  Ah,  here  is  Aaron.  Yon're  late,  Mr.  Aaron,  or  cIm  Ts 
early.  Never  mind,  I'm  making  ac(inaantance  with  this  yoong  likir  \at 
— I  thought  you  said  alio  couldn't  talk  English  ?  " 

"  No  moro  she  can — ^not  a  word,  except  worda  of  songs — mhtX 
fliore  has  taught  her  liko  a  parrot.  Polish — nothing  bat  Poli&h.  I 
l^er  up  in  Poland.      Mademoiselle,"    ha  began,    poUiely,    *'Uufl 

tere  is ."     Uo  might  be  speaking  Polish;  he  certain^  did  &o4  im 

|tbe  English  word  for  "  fool." 

Ha,  ha»  ho  1  "  laughed  the  composer,  recovoring  his  good  imaf^^ 

"  I  see  you're  a  good  manager — up  to  tho  tricka  of  the  trade  ?    Kn«r 

mind — I  won't  spoil  your  pulTs  :  it's  nothing  to  me,  so  long  ■«  $ho  nf^ 

1^  right.    And,  Lucas — so  you  know  PoUt^h  too  ?    A  rcigular  eonapinc;, 

il  declare.     Como,  let's  begin :  nxJess  Mademoisollo  likes   to  g^ra  «i  » 

PoUsh  soDg  or  two,  to  let  ua  have  a  touch  of  her  styld," 

"  When  I  said  Alodemoiselle  is  a  Pole/'  said  Aaron,  *'  I  nu*a&t  »lbi» 
a  Pule  :  and  when  I  moan  she  can't  talk  English,  of  course  I  don't  mat. 
,ahe  can't  talk  a  word.  Zelda/*  he  said  to  her,  frowuing  with  one  cya  il 
''Lacaa  and  with  tho  other  at  her,  and  speaking  in  the  saoio  mikson 
^tongue  as  before,  *'  can't  I  bo  a  minute  late^vi  '  '^yukg  the  ioei? 

^'Tou  shall  pay  for  lotting  the  eat  out  of  tU  _  ;  Uis  eonfoiutM 

Gorgio  goc;t.     Answer  me  at  once,  and  in  Bomani,  or  ill  make  it 
for  your  shoQlders  in  half  an  hour.    I  was  tolling  her,  that  $hiO  zaoft 
lior  best — that  she  has  a  chance  that  doesn't  como  every  day.     Sh« 
"be  my  trump-card,  you  know.'* 

'*  Very  >voll,  then,  let  na  begin.    Ah,  herc'a  Carol.     Cois«— ^t» 
I70U  brought  tlmt  last  scene  yet  ?     We  go  into  rehearsal  to-monov,  te*t 
^e,  Aaron  ?  " 

Oh,  never  yon  fear.    It's  all  written  ont — in  my  beail.     It  calj 

"^ants  putting  to  papor,  and  I'll  sit  up  all  night  if  nMd  l>«.     ThMA't 

lostry.    Ab,  there's  the  little  girl.    Ah,  Lucas,  my  toy — ian't  Abe, 

ig  charming  ?    I'm  going  to  loam  Polish,  just  to  make  love  lo  hi 
le's  awfully  sweet  on  mo  already.    Come,  AaroD4  nooa  of  tiiat 
^hcre.    I  can't  stand  it  ao  early  in  the  momijig*    hy  Jora,  I  taost  kan  a 
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p[po.  And,  Aaron,  send  oat  for  some  boer,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I 
must  got  my  Lend.     Do  yon  smoke,  Madcmoiscllo  ?  " 

'*  I  mnst  ask  yon  not  to  smoke,  Mr.  Carol,"  said  Lncas.  **  Mademoi- 
selle is  going  to  sing." 

*'  Ob,  shd  won*t  mind  me.  Girls  never  mind  my  smoking — they  like 
it.  Yom*  smoking  would  be  a  diilerent  thing,  I  dare  say.  I  smoke 
ovorj'whore.  I've  iloaa  it  in  church  btfore  nosv,  and  by  Jovo,  it  only 
wanted  me  to  begin  :  before  the  sermon  pipes  were  oat  all  over  the  place, 
clerk,  charch-waidens,  and  all.  That's  setting  an  example.  Oh  no,  she 
won't  congh ;  and,  any  way,  I  Uke  it,  and  so  sho  likes  it.  I  know  it,  so 
don't  yon  interfere.     Xow  then,  I'm  ready," 

The  composer  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  the  new  singer  began, 
her  inetractor  listening  nerrougly.  Ho  was  not  happy,  for  be  had  had 
this  girl  all  to  himself  for  weeks,  training  her  with  all  big  heart  for  the 
part  she  was  to  play,  and  now  at  last  he  was  to  be  rewarded  by  having 
her  swept  into  pnblic  life,  in  which  snch  a  nobody  as  he  wonld  bo  for- 
gotten. He  onderstood  music,  but  did  cot  understand  the  world :  Abner 
was  to  him  an  English  Mozart,  and  Carol  a  Don  Juan,  for  he  took  all  men 
at  their  own  valuation.  As  to  the  little  fraud  of  passing  off  his  pupil  as 
a  foreigner,  he  thought  nothing  of  that :  as  the  great  composer  had  said, 
that  was  only  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

"What  an  abominable  piano,"  said  the  latter,  striking  a  cord,  "Pull 
a  quarter  of  a  tone  flat.  Never  mind  for  once.  Now  then  :  let's  see 
your  idea  of  Sylvia.  I  can't  speak  PoHsfa,  Mademoiselle,  bat  I  dare  say 
yon'U  miderstand  me,  as  well  as  yon  did  before  Aaron  came  in." 

Now  the  girl's  heart  was  as  hot  within  her  as  when  she  had  taken  up 
tibe  table-knife  to  rerenge  herself  on  the  militiaman.  All  these  men 
soemed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  insult  her.  Sho  hated  the  pompons 
composer,  and  the  man  Carol,  whom  she  had  seen  before,  seemed  to  be 
boasting  of  a  familiarity  -nith  her,  agaiuet  which  she  instinctively  rebelled. 
She  conJd  not  comprehend  why  it  seemed  Btich  a  joke  to  everybody  that 
sho  should  be  called  a  Pole :  she  supposed  that  it  had  somethiag  to  do 
^tb  the  piece  she  was  to  play  in,  of  which  she  knew  nothiog  but  the 
words  and  notes  set  down  for  faer.  Perhaps  it  was  an  allusion  to  tie 
etage  business,  to  which  she  was  to  be  introduced  at  the  rehearsal,  tile 
therefore  had  a  litllo  tremulous  nnger  in  hor  voice  when  she  began, 

"  Is  that  how  yon  teach  her,  Lucas  ?  "  asked  the  composer.  "  That 
will  never  do.  Come,  try  again.  Like  this,  yon  know."  And  he  sang 
the  passage  himself,  according  to  his  own  idea  of  how  it  ought  to  go. 
«*  Now  let  me  see." 

Sho  did  fling  it  again,  imitating  his  atfected  manner  so  exactly  and 
BO  consctantioQsly  that  he  dashed  his  bands  down  on  the  keys  in  a  rage. 

"-».  ■    "  llo?    That  will  never  do.     It  is  like  ft 

BJck  k.-.     .  )o." 

••i^nfli-rt.'"  cried  Carol.    ^'^Bj  Jove,  there's  some  fan  in  that  little 

Kl.    That'll  bring  the  house  down.** 
—Hi  iI^Ii  'ilT  -r"" 
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"  If  yon  will  mllow  me*  ttr»"  begui  haetau 

"Well,  sir?" 

■'  I  think  perhaps  if  I  were  to  accompany  h£r  mi  fimt    %h9 

to  me." 

"  You  ?     Confound  yon,  no.     How  do  jou  knov  ausA  kysr 

masio  ?     Come,  Mademoisslle*  I*U  give  joa  anotbcr 
inin«l,  only  ono  more/' 

Bat  not  une  word  did  she  sing  or  say.     On  iho  c   t  - 
A  heavy  music-hook  that  lay  conveniently  near,  imd   l^n-w,  .  i 

hor  force  doNvn  npon  tho  great  musician's  bold  croirzu     AU  spaag  it 
once  to  their  feet. 

The  composer  looked  wild  for  a  moment.     Then  be  spnuig  ap.  nL 
vilh  a  sadden  impulse,  hogged  the  girl  to  his  amplo  wMicottL 

*<  Aaron  I"  he  cried  out,  *' she  U  dot     That's  tbs  sort  of  p 
ipuhlic  like.     By  God  [  only  give  her  head  and  let  her  sing  as  tbfl 

•mid  her  fortune's  made.     Spirit  and  po — that's that's " 

That,"  said  Mr.  Carol,  omcularlv,  "that's  Genius.' 


CHAFTER  V. 
Madesoisellv  Letkixska. 

iBjpr'r  appearance  in  London,  Zelda's  appearance  anywfa«c«^ 
ttOst  uatui'Al  thing  in  the  world.  Every  road  leads  tber«»  wbothef  ktfllfr^ 
out  from  NowLngton  or  New  Zealand — from  Bohemia  in  iba  rmpift  df 
Austrin  or  from  Dufaomia  in  tho  empire  of  Society,  Aaron  bad  fata  loB 
share  of  tho  cunning  that  seeks  to  steal  tho  rewards  which  takmtcaftf 
earns.  As  conjurer,  quack  doctor,  horse  cooper,  hcttiog  man,  and  tM 
preacher,  he  must  have  been  more  than  even  humanly  stapid  if  he  fall 
failed  to  acquire  many  of  the  qualities  that  go  for  to  maka  vp  a  fliwhvii 

Kxaansj^er.  lie  only  needed  a  very  small  capital,  and  that,  by  a  liwphf 
piece  of  good  lack,  bad  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  was  what  be  ha4  bMS 
iraiting  for  all  his  days — it  was  what  be  htu\  married  for :  it  was  vbd 
be  might  even  have  saved,  had  his  gipsy  blood  been  able  to  reoogaiai 
RcIf-brcediDg  power  of  small  sums,  which  only  look  fit  to  apeod*  Xf 
did  he  calculubo  more  rashly  than  gamblers  in  general  wfam  b«  pat  •  atf*' 
iain  proportion  of  bis  intakes  upon  Zelda  us  a  high  card. 

Her  qualities  had  been  proved  in  that  rongb  school  vhicli  hcastfy 
applauds  what  it  likes  and  bouostly  hisses  what  it  rondemn*.     £lba  baA 

l&evor  yet  performed,  either  at  licssmouth  or  elscwbcrs,  witboot  giiiiw 
approval.  Her  voice  was  etroog  enough  to  have  beao  fooQii  abaolirtWy 
Vc.ither  proof,  and  Mr.  Lucas  would  scarcely  bav«  ol^aeUd  to  Ctfal'l, 
smoking  a  tingle  pipe  had  he  known  in  « bat  an  »tirDSphero  ol  ODoks 
baJ  ^euenilly  been  her  fute  to  sing.  Nor  WAsitooly  KtrMtg,batortba 
which  prisEcs  fur  beyond  the  druoi  of  tbe  oar,  and  stsois  to  torn  mm 
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ttcalale  sonnda  into  magic  words.  Beyond  this  grcateBt  of  all  natural  gifts, 
she  was  able  to  learn  with  ease  any  straightforward  melody  by  ear,  and  saog 
as  Uttle  ont  of  tnne  as  it  is  poaeible  for  anyooe  who  hiw  never  board  of  differ- 
ences among  keys  and  scales.  When  Lucas  introdnced  her  to  iho  rndiments 
of  hor  art,  he  only  bewildered  her  hopelessly,  as  though  he  had  tried  lo  leach 
a  piping  ball&nch  from  notes  instead  of  by  constantly  taming  the  hand 
organ.  The  poor  fellow  was  a  sound  musician  According  to  rule  and 
method,  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  magnetic  fuscination  that  his  stroDge  pupil 
exercised  over  his  plodding  and  nnevoDtfnl  life,  he  could  not  but  admit 
that  sho  was  both  obstinato  and  stupid.  Ho  did  not  know  that  music, 
which  was  a  fixed  ^  formal  science  to  him,  was  the  common  nir  of  Ufe  to 
her,  and  that  people  often  come  to  breathe  less  freely  and  less  strongly 
when  thoy  ore  turned  into  a  laboratory  to  learn  the  chemical  analysis  of 
common  air.  Teaching  her  was  like  teaching  a  parrot,  for  she  was  in 
truth  just  as  rtupid  and  just  as  obstinate  as  a  parrot — or  as  a  nightingale. 
His  anticipations  of  her  success  did  not  equal  those  of  Aaron.  In- 
deed ^  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  hoped,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  she  might 
gain  little  beyond  a  succch  d'esthw.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  ihat 
any  one  can  be  ambitions  by  deputy,  except  possibly  in  tlie  case  of  parent 
and  child.  He  would  have  wished  her  to  remain  unsought  and  nnknown, 
so  that  he  might  foi^n  the  whole  circle  not  only  of  her  admirers  but  of  her 
CriendB.  He  looked  forward  to  the  rehearsals  with  a  sinking  of  the  heaft, 
which  he  justiiied  to  himself  as  being  a  fear  lest  sho  should  not  succeed  : 
and  each  new  proof  of  her  stupidity  he  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  half- pleasure 
which  he  made  no  attempt  to  justify.  Ho  knew  that  if  she  failed  he  would 
bo  in  a  rage  with  all  the  world,  and  that  if  Bhe  did  not  fail  he  would  hute 
aU  the  world.  Still,  he  did  his  duty  and  earned  his  wage  :  indeed  it 
never  entered  his  head  to  do  otherwise.  He  despised  her  in  his  mind, 
and  yet  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being  in  love  with  her — he  had  at  any 
rate  arrived  at  the  jealous  stage  which  often  exists  without  love  and  often 
precedes  it.  Certainly,  so  far  as  accusations  of  stupidity  were  concerned, 
there  was  ample  scope  for  recrimiuation. 

Carol — that  half  cad,  half  coxcomb,  as  Lucas  called  him  behind  his 
back — who  airily  brought  her  to  rehearsals  and  homo  again,  chattered 
to  her,  asked  her  to  light  his  cigar  for  him  and  made  her  put  leaves 
and  flowers  in  his  button-hole,  he  naturally  made  the  special  object 
of  his  detestation.  It  was  a  terrible  blander  on  his  part,  for  the  moro 
worldly  wise  bohemlan  had  plenty  of  that  small-change  stamped  with  iU- 
nature  which  passes  current  for  lively  repartee,  was  quick  to  discover 
peoples'  corns,  and  dehghted  to  grind  them  under  his  heel — at  least  in 
coses  where  the  patient  was  humble  or  of  no  possible  nse  to  him.  Mr. 
Carol  had  easily  discovered  the  music  master's  tender  place,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  amusing  himself  with  rendering  the  poor  fellow  riJi- 
culous  in  Zclda's  eyes.  Everbody  knows  at  what  disadvantage  thoee  who 
only  love  a  woman  stand  towards  those  who  are  only  in  love  with  them- 
Bolves. 
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At  last  tbo  rehearsftis  drew  io  on  eud,  in  which  it  mtwt  be  ovned,  ftt 
beggar  girl  known  to  Mr.  AatoQasZelda.and  to  the  outside  woridu3b^ 
moiBello  Leczisska — Mr.  Carol  had  ferreted  oat  tho  namo— di4  aoi  ihaa 
like  a  star  of  the  first  order.  She  bad  never  eung  idlboat  an 
audience  in  her  liie  before,  and  she  was  oonscious  of  little  bnt  Uw 
gions  nenroaancsa  of  Lucas,  tho  assidaoos  attentions  of  CaioU  ihe< 
of  hor  fellow-artists  who  talked  or  whispered  while  she  aan^  tbecoatiDHl 
corrections  of  the  coTnpoBer,  and  that  threatening  eye  of  Aatda  viii^U 
been  a  scoorge  to  her  from  her  cradle.  Yet,  strange  to  8*7*  he  ccUm 
actually  bnllied  hor  in  private  beyond  the  necessities  of  habit.  The  kam, 
who  came  to  rehearsal  once,  scarcely  condescended  to  ham  orer  hk  ytA 
in  the  duet  with  her.  At  lust  the  composer,  in  spite  of  hie  ^umAtti 
enthasiaam,  made  serioos  reprefientatioua  as  to  putting  the  put  ioleote 
hands. 

**  No/*  said  Aaron.  "  I  know  what  I'm  about — yon  maynH  see  i; 
bnt  that  little  girl's  my  tramp  card.  Yon  attend  to  yoor  name,  m,  i 
you  please.  The  Devil !  "  ho  muttered  to  bims&lf»  '*  as  if  I'd  tabs  a 
theatre  for  tho  sake  of  that  fellow's  tanea.  BairpiUmtffo,  vluft  ftidll&M 
Qorgios  are  1 " 

bo  unpromising  did  the  debutante  seem  that  even  the  sopraao  ^lii 
took  her  into  favour,  and  condescended  to  give  her  adrice  of  the  ■oil 
bewildering  and  misleading  description.  She  even  praised  her  Miii 
hor  back  :  and  when  it  came  to  tbat.  the  composer  fell  UsAi  hit  Syfni 
was  condemned  beforehand.  If  the  prima  donna  did  not  think  It  wsft 
her  while  to  make  the  worst  of  a  sister  artist — wollt  it  was  at  aU 
clear  she  feared  no  rival. 

It  was  only  in  respect  of  her  bebavioar  towards  Carol,  thai 
watched  hor  with  both  his  eyes.  If  eho  failed  in  one  of  her 
towards  this  self-styled  Uon  of  the  press,  ho  was  down  upon  her  like  tls 
Aaron  Goldriok  of  old,  whose  hands  were  so  familiar  with  her  cma, 
WAS  to  Ungh  at  his  jokes  even  when  aimed  at  her  faithi\il  semuii 
she  was  to  wait  upon  him  whenever  he  dropped  in  to  enpper,  she  ww  Is 
help  him  on  with  his  coat,  light  his  pipe,  and  be  erer  ready  with  a  leaf 
and  a  flower.  I  think  she  came  to  hate  her  master's  friend  with  a  jpMl0 
hatred  than  that  of  Lucas  himself:  but  she  was  used  to  do  ■•  shew 
bid,  and  she  did  so  now.  It  was  rather  hard  upon  Lucaf ,  but  it  dsd  &tti 
harm  to  Carol — and, 

**  Beniiuihinjo,''  Aaron  thought  two  or  three  times  agaiD,  "abt 
fools  these  Gorgios  are  I  "— 

While  LncQS    heaped    unwilling   coals   of  Bro  00  the  bead  of  mA 

n  cor][nette,  and  Carol  wont  about  ererywhene  siogpn^  Ibe  praiMi  of  ths 

new  singer  with  that  porsistency  which  ia  sure  to  filter  ibrougb  a  the^ 

and  little  channels  until  the  bntUo  is  more  than  half  won  by  makisf  ffae 

orld  famih'ar  with  a  Name. 

In  any  case  Aaron  showed  (hut  he  had  that  qttaltfcy  vfaiefa  w  to  a 

hler  what  a  powerful  voice  is  to  a  singer — the  eoolneea 
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fi^y  deseris  a  line  of  play  once  fairly  dotennincd  on.  He  bad  kid  hia 
stakes  on  Zelda,  and  thcro  Uiey  were  to  lie.  Bat  of  course  oU  these 
matters  went  on  behind  tlxe  sceaeSr  and  even  behind  the  greEQ-room. 
Fatnre  audiences  only  saw  the  bills,  iho  scalTulding  and  tbo  puffs 
direct,  indirect  and  preliminary  which  kept  the  name  Leoziuska  before 
their  eyes.  There  was  art  even  in  the  choice  of  the  name,  for  people 
had  to  think  about  ita  pronunciation,  so  it  nailed  itself  well  into  their 
minds. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  di'butautc  who  set  her  fuot  npon  the 
fitage  under  less  personally  plensout  conditions  than  Mademoiselle  Leczinskat 
She  was  forced  into  her  profession  neither  from  choice,  nor  love  of  art> 
nor  ambition.  She  would  have  been  more  content  to  sing  to  boors  for 
her  master's  pay  and  to  herself  for  holiday.  In  most  cases  there  is  at 
least  a  mother,  sister,  or  chosen  friend  who  has  watched  the  career  of  the 
futnre  primn  donun  with  the  sympathetic  interest,  either  of  greed  or  of 
affection,  and  ia  nt  hand  to  dress  her  for  the  sacriilce  or  the  triumph.  la 
most  cases  there  is  some  poetic  bloom  to  be  worn  oil',  some  ambition  of 
the  heart  to  be  disappointed  or  satisUcd.  In  Mademoiselle  Leczinska's 
there  was  none.  She  was  fairly  content  because  she  now  hod  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  a  roof  to  Eheltcr  her,  freedom  from  tramping  under  burdens,  and 
the  clothes  of  a  &ne  lady.  In  short,  she  was  content  as  the  houso-lomb 
is,  and  realised  her  situation  scarcely  more.  In  old  times  she  had  been 
trained  to  he  and  steal,  and  so  she  had  Ued  and  stolen ;  now  she  was 
being  trained  to  cheat  the  Gorgios  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  was  all. 

At  the  eamc  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  brain  of  a  ready- 
witted  girl,  thou<,'h  cowed  and  fettered  by  all  these  mean  aud  miserable 
cireamstances,  was  lying  fallow.  Her  long  childhood  proclaimed  itself 
over  at  some  indefinable  moment  during  her  lonely  vigil  under  the  hay- 
rick, firom  which  she  had  woke  to  find  her  heart  heavy  and  swollen  with 
anknown  burdcos.  Before  that  moment  she  had  followed  the  whistle  of 
hor  master  like  a  spaniel,  and  had  anticipated  the  commands  of  his 
eyeu  After  it,  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  come  to  her ;  she  waited  for 
hie  words,  and  obeyedthcm  not  with  the  swift,  unthinking,  and  matter-of- 
coarse  willingness  of  »  dog,  but  with  the  slow  and  deUberato  docility  of  a 
slave.  The  fatigue  of  all  her  wandering  days  seemed  to  have  been  nnfolt 
for  80  many  years  only  that  it  might  accumulate  its  arrears,  and  woman- 
hood came  npon  her  as  a  sort  of  uncomfortalle  weight  rather  than  as  the 
natural  development  into  a  lightly  hanging  blossom.  Having  no  proper 
outlet  into  strength  and  joy,  it  forced  itself  out  into  fits  of  mental  rebellion 
and  caprioions  sullenness,  in  which  Aaron's  guardianship  took  the  form 
of  a  cage  against  which  she  failed  to  beat  her  wings  only  because  she  felt 
herself  so  hopelessly  bound  up  within  its  wires.  Those  wires  had  formed 
the  natural  boundary  wall  of  her  childish  universe ;  it  was  a  strange, 
deiightfol  and  yet  intonsely  miserable  moment  when  her  eyes  first  saw 
Uoongh  them  a  vast  and  unintelligible  universe  beyond. 

Aaron,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  of  oil  this ;  he  was  blind  so  W^  %& 
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his  plans  Tvont  on  and  his  will  wfts  siiU  iJl-eompoUiog  l*w.  His  f*a 
-were  keen  enough,  but  it  tukes  something  more  than  keemiMS  of  fVHi|kft 
to  feci  the  hidden  iudicationa  of  the  tjntdutd  trassfonuation  of  Minv  iii» 
passive  anil  habitual  obedience.  He  had  never  lored  UiU  hxftttam^d 
his  even  as  a  foster  father  zoay  come  to  lore  a  child  ;  and  Id  satik  Bitttfi. 
^the  eyes  even  of  loving  fathers  are  not  seldom  deceivod.  If  Uie  bcij  u 
the  father  of  the  man,  the  woman  is  not  even  bo  mneli  as  tb«  Laifm,  Iv 
less  the  daughter,  of  the  girl,  and  has  nothing  to  do  writL  the  sympAilMd 
a  child  "who  is  passed  away  and  gone  for  ever.  In  any  cas«»  bowrw. 
Aaron  mercW  went  on  in  the  old  paths,  only  fdellng  somehow  thai  the  pi 
had  outgio^Mj  whipping. 

Of  course  he  continued  his  search  for  the  lofit  child  o(  hxB^tnk'thk 
mistress  with  as  much  energy  as  people  asaoUy  dispUy  wbca  thqrwttv 
do  not  care  to  find  or  else  know  how  to  find  whenover  it  smlilhiK. 
The  child  living  and  found,  he  could  claim  a  reward  ;  tha  child  liTiiyai 
lost,  he  was  not  only  Mrs.  Goldrick's  pensioner,  bnt  h«r  heir — ud  lU 
was  both  older  and,  as  he  believed,  a  "  worse  life  **  ihmn  b«.  Uk 
conld  only  discover  what  that  old  woman  did  with  all  her 
meanwhile,  he  must  be  content  with  her  hacking  him  in  this 
speculation  to  the  extent,  limited  according  to  the  present  tini 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  aam  he  was  in  dailjr  expectBtMB  rf 
receiving,  but  he  had  long  known  the  art  of  Living  for  a  time  on  aaMrtkC 
expectations,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  spare  thattw 
to  run  down  to  St.  Bavona.  That  could  eaaily  be  done  if  hia  aaiilw 
were  disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  first  week  or  so.  McanwlNia  W 
trasted  to  the  ofiicionsncfifl  of  hia  friend  Carol  to  add  a  fov  cypbfiiiB 
speaking  of  the  amount  of  his  capital,  and  raised  fcoflSctent  for 
necessities  from  one  of  those  professional  financiers  who  ei^uy 
speculation  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  ita  ;|>ood 
He  had  another  gambler  b  merit — he  never  allowed  anyxice  for  a 
to  suspect  that  he  looked  upon   failure  as   possible,     With   all 

Ltters  to  engage  bis  bruin,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  not  fl|Mid  la 
'&ne  in  a  sentimental  study  of  a  girl's  wordtf  and  waya.  He  ted  Imt  WL 
kept  her  in  good  condition,  and  altogether  treated  her  aa  a  pristf-laoli. 
rather  than  as  a  pet  one. 

If  Lord  Lisbom  conld  have  guessed  how  many  eomplieatwNia  mn 
necessary  in  order  that  he  might  kill  a  few  strfty  evetiiog  hoort,  ha  wooHi 
probably  have  entered  the  door  of  the  Obcron  for  other  than  m<at 
loonging  porposes.  He  and  Harold  Vanghan,  as  things  wcr«,  had  ih» 
irreparable  loss  of  missingthe  overture,  and  <  urily  setLlMl ia ihoa 

places  until  *'The  Hunter's  Life  "  was  half  \\  ,  ^a.   Tha  Dootor  vhe 

felt  a  httle  excited  with  his  unusual  iudnlgenco  in  wine,  with  tha  *ud4fa 
atmosphere  of  light  and  music  into  which  he  had  fallesu  and  vith  k« 
sudden  resolution  of  breaking  from  all  his  old  life,  lookad  natwralljr  to  thf 
Rtage  and  fell  straight  into  a  brown  study,  with  which  tho  loud  m^m 
mingled  dreamily.     Lord   Lisbum,   who  never  fell   into  atudiea  ol^ 
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colour,  looked  nt  tho  play -bill  bcforo  setting  himself  to  take  a  good  look 
round.     Xbcre  ho  read,  among  oLber  essential  mailers, 

**S^lvia'9  UracHft,  a  Lyric  Drawn  hy  Dam  Caroff  Esq,:  3/tfsrc  by 
2/.  Aimer,  Esq. 


Sylcia 


Millie,  Lectittska, 


Tho  dramdtU  per$ona  were  brought  together  at  lost,  both  on  and  ofV 
the  stage. 

Lord  Lisborn  took  his  look  round.  '*  By  Jove !  *'  he  said,  "  there'B 
some  one  I  know — Lady  Penrose  :  I  bavenH  seen  hoc  for  years." 

Harold  Vanghon  mechamcnlly  foUo\Yed  tho  diroctiou  of  tho  £arrs  eye 
and  sav — Claadia  Brandt.  Was  It  his  fate  or  his  fancy  ?  It  even  seemed 
AS  be  raised  hJB  cyea  tbut  hers  looked  down  and  met  bis  own. 

"  But  who's  that  pale  girl  with  her  ?  *'  asked  Lord  Lisbum.  "  I  sup- 
pose thftt's  a  Miss  Penrose.  I'll  go  and  look  them  up  presently :  I  miut 
sec  something  of  my  own  country-women  when  I  have  the  chance,  and  I 
don't  suppose  we  shall  now  for  some  time  to  come.     I ' 

*'  Huab/*  cried  one  or  two  voices — for  the  chorus  was  over,  and 
Sylvia  was  about  to  appear. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


A  Leap  and  a  Fall. 


k  peeped  out  from  among  tho  property  bushes,  with  her  round  Fiice 
_  dark  eyes  expressing  a  timidity  that  was  appropriate  to  her  port  but 

by  no  means  assimied.  Gradually,  as  the  tenor  continued  his  nr'ut,  opera 
glasflefl  were  turned  away  from  him  to  watch  the  tiny  figure,  bore  armed 
and  draped  in  ponther-hidc — of  course  panthers  have  always  belonged  to 
the  Fauna  of  Westphalia,  and  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  a 
ye^  small  girl  should  have  killed  and  flayed  one  with  her  own  hands.  So 
timidly  and  tremblingly  did  she  advance — that  is  to  say,  so  closely  did 
she  express  her  part,  that  no  one  could  possibly  have  guessed  that  she,  of 
all  in  the  houeo,  was  the  only  one  who  had  never  seen  a  theatre  lighted 
op  at  night  before. 

Mr,  Carol,  who  had  come  before  the  scenes  to  see  her  entrance,  caught 
Lord  Liaburn's  eve,  and  then,  with  an  ostentatious  parade  of  doing  it 
under  the  rose,  nodded  and  kissed  bis  hand  to  the  debuUmifff  who  in 
reality  aaw  him  as  clearly  as  she  saw  Lord  Lioburn,  which  was  just  as 
clearly  as  she  saw  the  Monntains  of  the  Moon.  What  she  did  see  was  a 
fog  of  human  faces  glaring  upon  her  through  a  denser  mist  of  lamp-light. 
But  every  actor  who  has  over  made  a  f  rst  appearance,  every  barrister 
who  has  ever  addressed  a  British  jury  for  tho  first  time,  Kosciua  and 
Demosthenes  themselves,  know  very  well  what  she  saw.  She  knew  that 
tho  tenor  was  singing  and  that  the  violins  were  accompanying  him,  but 
the  soxmda  that  came  from  him  and  them  were  lost  in  tho  singing  in  her 


ears.  Wixm  she  rocnllod  that  moment  aflerwArds*  the  ctalj  Mioil*  fcnpUi 
foot  that  she  seemed  to  have  conBcIonBlj  realized  was  a  wm  §«• 
fume  of  iQuomcrable  fans.  Probably  if  abo  had  stepped  tntn  the  pta* 
room  into  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoko  to  sing  her  woU-vom  baDadsIa  fti 
vile  accompan^'meDt  of  Bob  the  Scraper  ahe  ^?oti](l  liaTd  foil  niiitww  tf 
the  situation.  Bat  this  perfume  aoomed  to  chokd  aad  bewOder  hw;  ni 
yet  it  somehow  seemed  like  a  ta.agible  support  of  which  abe  MttU  kf 
hold  of  ^vith  her  senses  to  keep  herself  from  losiog  them  attogeOuc. 

But  *' Zolda  1  "  hisBod  a  shstri)  whisper  from  the  side  aceiMfl^  bnri 
only  by  her,  but  of  magic  power-  It  was  the  very  word»  girestal^ 
very  voice,  which  had,  when  sho  was  but  six  yeaw  old,  fiateed  kr1» 
remember  herself  when  first  put  forward  to  dance  onlolde  a  boo&alt 
country  fair.  Suddenly  she  felt  the  years  roU  back,  and  hentMpm 
infinitely  small,  like  a  baUeriva  from  Lilliput  before  an  andienee  ef  Bn^ 
dingnag.  Suddenly  sfae  heard  a  ronnd  of  applanae — flight,  hut  ioOQgt 
^to  break  the  spell.  She 'saw  the  Tenor  bow,  and  tam  rooad  with  At 
atart  which  had  been  written  down  for  him.  She  had  forgottaa  eiite  b 
clasp  her  hands  or  to  ery  **  Ah  ( '*  But  some- how  riie  had  dona  bttkir* 
for  she  had  to  perfection  acted  the  part  of  a  wild  girl  vho  had  Mm 
looked  on  a  human  face  before. 

Carol  came  and  took  a  seat  next  to  Harold  Yanghan.  '*  7h«i»,  ulit 
do  yon  think  of  the  Uttle  girl  9  Bid  yon  see  how  ahe  kept  her  eye  «■  m 
all  the  time  ?  We'll  go  round  and  see  her  when  the  act's  orer.  A  ^ 
house,  isn't  it  ?  I  told  everybody  hero  to  come — it's  the  best  Ihttf  ii 
London.  By  Jove,  though,  there's  a  girl  looking  hard  at  me  J^  » 
her  np  there  with  those  people.  It's  very  odd  why  all  the  giris  latk  ll 
me  erorywhore.  But  then  they  all  know  me,  and  I've  flifted  with  aMt 
of  them  in  their  time.  I  can't  keep  to  any  of  them,  tbooghj  far  kt^ 
they  bore  me.  I  like  actresses  the  best.  Ah,  she's  looking  tint  w 
again.  Hang  it,  this  ia  getting  serious.  Ah,  Brandon,  how  do  yon  Sk> 
the  little  girl  ?  You  know  Lord  Llsbum,  I  think — this  is  my  fnctul  3ir. 
•confound  it  what  a  head  I  have  for  oomc^,  —  '* 

"  Dr.  Vftughan  ?  "  said  Lord  Lisburn. 
know  I'd  come  across  an  aoquaintanoo  of  yours.  ? 

*•  Oh,  I  know  everybody.     Mr.  Brandon,  let  iu<,  n- 
friend  Dr.  Vanghan.    You  ought  to  know  each  other      -l  ,  i. 
you  think  of  tht^littlo  girl  ?  " 

*'  WoU,"  said  the  critic,  **  considering  that  ahe  has  ooly  ran  oo  to 
etage  and  off  again  without  oponiog  her  montbi   and  that  ahe 
lightened  to  death  when  she  was  on " 

'*0h,  you  don't  know  anything.  I  don't  know  aaythiogahovi 
bnt  I  say  she's  the  best  singer  in  London.  I  know  it.  I  lay  BrafkAoA* 
%ho's  that  girl  in  the  box  dressed  in  grey  with  yellow  hair,  the  oneMl* 
[isg  at  me  ?  '* 

'*  Looking  at  you  ?     You  mean  that  fntr  girl  li>okit>g  hard  at  tbf 
l«ller?     I  thought  yoa  know  evcrt'body." 
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"  So  I  do — I  know  hor  as  well  na  I  know  you.  Bat  I  hare  such  a 
bead  for  onmes,  thoagh  I've  flirted  witb  bcr  dozens  of  timos.** 

"Yon  know  Miss  Brandt  ?  "  asked  Harold  Vaaghan. 

**  Huflht  yoa'U  distorb  the  stage  if  yon  speak  so  load.  Of  course  I 
do — Miss  Brand,  (hat's  the  name/' 

*'  That's  not  a  Miss  Ponroso,  then  ?  '*  askod  Lord  Lisbom. 

"  No,  Mies  Brand  of  course." 

"  You  know  my  friends  the  Penroscs  then  ?  " 

"Has  Miss  Brandt  been  long  in  town?'*  asked  Harold  Vaaghan, 
displeased  in  spite  of  himself  at  hearing  a  stranger  boast  of  flirtation  with 
Claudia,  though  she  was  now  far  less  to  him  than  the  North  Polo. 

*'  No — ves,"  was  the  Janns-like  response  of  Mr.  Carol,  making  his 
ai^swer  serve  for  both  or  either.  **  Bat  please  don't  talk  so  mach  now, 
the  music's  coming  to  an  end,  and  they'll  hear  you." 

It  so  happened,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Brandon's  doubts  on  the  subject,  that 
ClAodia's  eyes  had  really  iravelled  straight  to  him  because  it  gave  hor  a 
pretext  for  assuring  herself  whether  that  was  really  Harold  Vaughan  in 
the  Btallfl.  But  after  the  iirst  look  she  had  merely  favoured  the  author's 
imagination  with  her  notice,  aud  had  resolutely  absorbed  herself  iu  the 
business  of  the  stage.  Miss  Perrot  was  really  enjoying  herself ;  sho  was 
in  the  company  of  a  lady  of  title  and  had  gone  to  a  theatre  without 
paying. 

What  was  the  poor  debutante  to  any  of  all  these  people  or  they  to  her, 
after  all,  that  she  should  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  nen^os,  be* 
cause  their  faces  happened  to  bo  tunicd  her  way  ?  Bhe  had  not  oven  an 
intense  desire  to  succeed  before  them,  and  as  to  cnticism,  I  doubt  if  sho 
had  oTor  heard  of  such  a  thing — I  am  sure  she  had  norer  heard  of  snch  a 
word.  Though  nervous,  therefore,  sho  wae  not  the  least  shy,  because  she 
had  no  estimate  of  her  own  powers,  and  therefore  no  distrust  of  them. 

Iho  first  act  over.  Lord  Lisbnrn  followed  his  self- constituted  Mentor 
along  the  narrow  passages  which  led  to  the  inner  world.  Harold  Vaughan, 
howerer,  remained  in  his  seat — not  that  he  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
studying  Lady  Penrose's  box  more  at  leisure,  but  that  he  was  glad  for  a 
£ew  minutes  to  be  left  by  hiuisolf  to  realise  his  altered  fortunes,  and  to 
assure  himself  that  his  sudden  resolution  to  accompany  tho  Earl  arose 
simply  from  prudent  scientific  ambition.  He  would  have  been  aahamcd 
to  admit  oven  to  himself  that  the  pale-lookmg  girl  sitting  behind  him  who 
could  believe  lies  of  him,  and  amuse  herself  with  &ivolou6  fiiriation  while 
be  had  been  eating  his  heart  out — aud  nothing  else — for  her  sake  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  paths  in  life  which  he  might  henceforth  deliberately 
choose.  It  was  inconsistent,  however,  in  him,  that  his  true  reason  for 
remaining  in  front  of  the  scenes  was  that  ho  might  feci  himself  consistent : 
that  the  efleot  of  her  presence  might  not  seem  to  drive  him  away.  So 
that  her  presence  controlled  his  action  after  aU,  by  making  him  act  so  as 
to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  henceforth  uncontrolled  oven  in  the 
it  things. 
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«'  Why  (iitln*t  yoa  come  roand  with  us,  Vaagbao  ?  '*  fts^eiS  herd  ListeL 
suddenly  ronsing  him  from  his  apparent absorptioo  in  lliQ  pi«T-lalL  "  Tn 
.boon  talking  to  cveiybody — Iho  jrrhtiti  ihn,  va^  tUe  girl  io  pAOthsr-tkiKf  wi 
All.  She  19  to  8tDg  BomethinfT  in  the  next  Eu?eue,  and  thftl  IHiovGnalbi 
raado  mo  promise  to  applaud  her.  Between  oorselvcs*  ihougb.  1^\ 
think  she's  roliuh  any  more  than  yon  or  I.  I  was  onco  tii.«(a  toivi 
gipsy  concert  near  St,  Petersburg — a  queer  aflair  it  was,  too — &ad^>i 
the  girU  might  hnvo  been  the  sister  of  this  one  hure.  I  didn't  nneh  lib 
the  look  of  things,  though — I'll  tell  you  all  aboat  it  aDoUMr  tztaa.  I 
expect  they  take  me  for  Bomo  young  foot  who  has  got  cnoagh  ojOi  to  wm 
to  bo  worth  reaping — ^but  I've  seen  rather  too  mnoh  of  iluU  sort  of  tfailf 
to  bo  caught  in  that  hort  of  way.  We  have  aometiiizsg  elm  to  d»  tbs 
amuse  ourselves,  you  and  I.  By  the  ^ay,  who  tbo  deace  ia  thii  flA» 
Carol,  as  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  never  sow  him  in  my  life  before.*' 

'<  Well,  anyhow  ho  is  the  coolest  hand  at  setting  np  ictiiiuta  friaJ 
ships.  I  never  set  eyes  on  him  till  this  morning — and  somebcnr  1  te 
as  though  I  conldn't  tell  him  that  we  are  not  old  school  lelloirB  vital 
insulting  him.  I  have  a  floating  sospicion  that  I  shall  find  I'fv  iniM 
him  to  breakfast  to-morrow  morning  without  knowing  it*  Well,  iO  ift 
been  a  lost  day — I*ve  seen  something  of  a  queer  lot  of  people — «ta£cd  » 
little  bit  of  humun  nature.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  tbo  liritiah  UflH^ 
and  read  up  all  the  books  on  Katoral  History  they're  got  ibetrs.  ^  tfe 
way,  I've  got  a  patient  for  yon — I  just  ran  up  into  Lady  Penro«*«  h«- 
heard  the  interesting  news  that  one  of  the  girls  had  got  inflacnsi— a)  1 
'  pufiud  you  up,  and  told  them  by  all  means  to  call  in  mj  own  pbnicitt- 
My  lady  was  only  too  deUghted — that  was  assault  number  two  is  lit 
minutes.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  *  the  accident  of  an  accident,'  ai  ob*- 
body  once  called  us  hereditary  titlo-traileru  in  these  npstAit  tisiea.  Us 
ha<l  only  been  an  account  of  Siubad,  now — or  if  I'd  already  Cioa^  lb 
North  Polo — bat  there  goes  the  cartain.  I  suppose  we  mnat  aea  eat  ta 
act,  as  I've  promised,  and  then  I  vote  we  go.  I  mnst  hare  a  clear  bnl 
to-morrow,  and  this  place  is  enough  to  stifle  one." 

So  fate  had  actually  forged  Lord  Lisbum  into  a  link  bstwoto  Olan& 
Brandt  and  Harold  Vaughao. 

Mademoiselle  Leczinaka  was  nothing  to  him  :  and  of  coarse,  theMta. 
;it  waa  upon  her,  as  the  most  prominent,  and  at  the  aarao  tivc  nasi  it* 
xnote  object  before  him  that  his  eyes  and  ears  rested  whilo  his  ttsn£  w 
.looking  behind.  She  had  began  the  imitation  of  the  ionor  ftlr  vfaieh 
gave  her  the  flrat  opportunity  for  justifying  the  ropatstiooi  which  for  wmAs 
beforehand  had  gathered  about  her  name.  The  hooM  wu  diamaltf  eoM: 
silent  with  the  presage  of  careless  disRppointmcat.  Aborr  was  altselv 
beginning  to  slacken  his  reins  over  his  orchustra  with  r  *-■-  >•"'«  ihaX 
Sylvia  was  already  doomed :  Lucas's  bow  fell  numbed  in  L  'A'cni 

of  all,  the  prelude  was  spoiled  by  a  sharp  soprano  laogh  bsbind  &hd  sdsmi 
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— instantly  reprosEcd,  but  plainly  QuJiblo.  Tho  {^tbutanU  norrod  herself 
to  look  &t  tlio  pililcs?,  expressionless  mist  of  eyes  all  ronnd  her  with  an 
imploring  look  wholly  thrown  away.  *'  Draval  "  cried  Carol :  and  tho 
prematnro  applause,  which  made  the  audience  start  and  titter,  made  her 
ready  to  sink  into  tears  of  nnintcUigiblo  shame. 

Her  first  notes  were  unheard  even  by  herself :  on  the  next  she  faltered 
and  trembled.  The  tenor  took  pityou  her,  and  gave  her  the  key,  thinking 
that  her  memory  had  broken  down :  but  she  coold  fiud  no  sympathy  iu 
his  face,  rouged  and  plastered  as  it  was  for  the  sake  of  admiring  eyes  far- 
ther oS  than  hers.  She  could  only  bold  on  mechanically  ;  and  that,  only 
bccanso  sho  felt  the  compelling  infiucnco  of  tho  cunning  eyes  of  her 
master  that  she  knew  were  regarding  her  from  somewhere. 

Saddenly,  as  chance  wonld  have  it,  sho  looked  down  as  far  as  tho 
orchestra,  and  cneonntered  a  gaze  fixed  upon  her  with  mute  and  moumfal 
fellow-feeling.  Yes — she  was  not  only  making  an  ignominious  failure,  but 
WAS  betraying  the  throad-hang  hopes  of  tbo  only  man  on  earth  who  had 
erer  spoken  a  kind  word  to  her  iu  all  her  life — iare  the  one  who  had  just 
crossed  her  path  and  left  it  long  ago.  A  hiss  dropped  down  &om  somo- 
wbcre  near  the  roof  liko  a  first  fiako  of  frozen  snow. 

What  mad  impulse,  what  frenzy  of  wild  energy  soizcd  her,  who  can 
tell  ?  That  dise-ord  between  tho  one  touch  of  silent  sympathy  and  tho 
angry  sonnd  seemed  at  one  burst  to  rive  all  tho  chains  of  burning  ice  thnt 
tortured  her,  and  to  open  her  heart  into  what  was  half  an  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  aud  half  of  fierce,  imperious  rebellion.  8he  could  bear  it  no 
longe-r  :  sho  must  assert  herself  once  for  all  though,  as  for  aught  she  knew 
they  might,  all  tho  men  aud  women  there  crushed  her  afterwards  in  their 
outraged  propriety.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  its  agony  after  relief,  she 
r^rod  no  longer  for  filmy  faces  or  fluttering  fans.  Sho  faced  round, 
stamped  suddenly  on  tho  stage,  and  with  one  plungo  brought  up  all  tho 
natural  strength  of  her  full,  deep  voico  from  the  caverns  in  which  bars 
aad  keys  had  imprisoned  it  so  long. 

**  If  I,  BO  mean,  were  Um-al  Qncen 

Of  EnglatKi,  Fram-e,  or  Sj^ain " 

Aboer  hurled  down  his  Idtoit  in  astonished  rage.  Aaron  scarcely 
restrained  himself  from  rushing  npoa  the  stage.  Cut  Lucas,  all  discipline 
swept  away,  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  Iho  moment  with  a  presence  of 
mind  that  bewildered  himself,  laid  hold  of  the  accompaniment  that  he 
had  long  ago  made  up  for  her  most  familiar  song,  aud  made  common 
cjmsti  with  her  headlong  revolt.  The  heart  of  tho  young  musician 
ffxpimded  into  triumph  :  he  was  leading  the  whirlwind  or  following  it. 
The  strange,  improvised  duet  was  the  true  outbreak  of  Sylvia. 

And  the  house,  that  gave  the  overwhelmed  composer  of  Stfirlas 
ISraceht  credit  for  what  dushed  into  all  its  ears  like  a  storm  against  all 
rule  ?  Words  out  of  place — an  air  out  of  keeping — passion  incompre- 
hensible and  out  of  bounds  ;  but  an  uneipected   volume  of  voico  and 
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Impassioned  energy  that  was  io  no  sense  ftcting — ^vbat  h^^  ik^  fa:a 
say? 

Tbd  hymn  and  the  danco,  the  ealeBiial  ftnd  tko  ierrealxtwu  um  y 
^Titnal  and  the  material,  the  soul  and  the  ibel' — Umho  mrB  tbs  imomfm^ 

and  distinct  fountains  of  the  mnsic  of  art  and  c     •  thai  is  loifvtf 

allure  erer  hear.  For  the  most  complex  sympboii;.  ..  : toast  ttiriU 

of  Gormany  or  Italy  is,  at  its  rooi.  eitber  &  <!&iic«  oit  a  pnlm.  or 
a  contrast  or  deliberate  combination  of  the  two.  Tbo  manii  Io  faitfii 
of  triumph,  the  serenade  or  the  dirge  must  alvraj^  expreaa  hadtf  bflft 
mode  or  the  other :  mnsio  is  as  much  fettered  bv  rales  of  Uapa^ia 
speech  itself.  Bnt  there  are  and  havo  been  races  in  wiiicb  to  voi^i 
to  move  in  dance  before  the  nltor;  and  lliey,  therefore  bflve  dmtefiit 
third  mode  of  mnaical  expression,  in  A\hich  the  daoee  docs  oiA  Mifeitf 
with,  bnt  is,  the  hymn:  the  rhythmic  voice  of  every  emotloD.  tsA^M 
instinctive,  nncultnred  art  by  Tvblch  the  body  tmsslAtes,  .i' 
fashion,  the  longnago  of  the  soul.     6ach  music  is  rn  !  ':   .ij,  uu  ij 

fjiiritvel :  it  is  not  motiical,  bnt  rhythmic:  not  c:  i>al 

When  it  is  heard,  as  it  often  is.  in  Austrian  or  Kn&fiiao  €^^^  and 
rooms,  people  say  at  onco,  "That  is  Gipsy  mueie  ;"  aad  if  ibeyarftiAil 
teamed  in  such  matters,  add  that  it  has  filtered  through  a  nevA  nS  hek 
notes  from  forgotten  temples,  vherein  the  nautch  girl  was  |niMtwl.  ft 
cannot  bo  composed:  it  can  only  bo  written  in  gestures  and  SBOftiivt 
to  be  recorded  by  any  pen.  It  raises  the  ballet  into  a  fimctioo:ai 
there  is  no  grammar  or  key  for  the  footsteps  of  £sme>mlda« 

It  was  a  flood  of  this  subtle  aroma  which  spread  itself  am  the  ib«la 
from  the  whole  body,  and  not  from  the  throat  alone,  of  MdJle. 
as  soon  as  her  soft,  deep  voice  felt  itself  at  home  in  its 
faabitnnl  mode.  Iler  costume  of  panther-skin  was  ia  itself  ezfTMMVMei 
of  the  words  or  air,  but  of  the  tone  in  which  she  half  refill  afid  lirf' 
sang  them,  giving  the  effect  of  an  invincible  provocation  to  ilu  da* 
declaimed  by  on  unprnvifairicf.  The  words  might  bare  bosa  pkM  ^ 
from  an  English  wharf-sido :  tho  air  was  so  catchiog  aud  so  iniralJMd 
that  it  might  have  been  composed  for  the  barrel-organ.  Dai  good.  W 
or  indiil'crcnt,  it  was  all  one.  The  singert  at  one  pantber-Uke  bouody  W 
leaped  iuto  fame. 

But  had  that  same  fortnnc  brought  Harold  Yaugbas  there  fee 
him  ?     Claudia  sitting  beside  him — a  f     '        '    .ria^womaa 
mocking  him  with  Zelda's  Whtt-Mondi.  a  his  prese&ee  asdhflri* 

They  were  the  very  tones  of  the  beggar-girl's  voice,  her  very  wwdi,  » 
longer  suggesting  unreal  recollections  of  impoenble  Ihiiri^si^  hot  rKaSa; 
that  fatal  moment  which  began  in  passing  before  the  Urcru  at  f  niMiiiiwi'i 
and  ended  in  his  setting  out  to  discover  tht>  North  Polfr.  It  need  not  U 
said  that  he  did  not  join  in  the  applauECj  though  the  Earl  aad  Csfol  US 
tmrmly ;  the  latter  emphasising  his  approval  by  throwing  ortt  Ut*  hmd^ 
of  the  orchestra  a  largo  bouquet,  tbtaincd  by  Jioroo  on  rrodit  fraa 
Coveut  Gardcu. 
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That,  bo^erer,  was  the  signal  for  other  lees  prepared  bouquets. 
Whon  the  lUhutante  wout  home  that  night  with  a  reeling  brain,  she 
might  have  rested  it  upon  a  whole  bod  of  flowers. 

Lord  Lisbors  said  goud-uight  to  Uarold  Vanghan  at  the  entrance  to 
tiio  theatre.  "The  manager  has  askod  me  to  snpper,'*  ho  eoid.  "It's 
»bore,  of  coursG,  considering  what  we've  got  to  do  to-morrow,  but  ono 
ooghi  to  take  advantage  of  seeing  this  sort  of  life  when  ono  can.  I  shall 
take  care  of  myself,  old  fellow — ^yon'U  breakfaet  with  mc,  of  coarse — 
eight  o'clock  sharp  ;  and  then  we'll  wash  off  all  this  oonaanse  and  go  back 
to  work  like  men.    At  eight  sharp — mind  I  " ' 

Claudia  had  seen  Uurold  Vanghan,  but  she  had  also  seen  hia  com- 
panions»  and  admired  neither  of  them,  not  even  I^[r.  Carol.  Nor  was  she 
ftt  ail  Impressed  by  the  diseorery  that  one  of  them  was  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  "What  sort  of  peer  must  he  bo  who  would  hang  about  theatres 
with  Harold  Vanghan  ?  She  was  not  an  English  girl,  bo  it  remembered 
by  way  of  extenuation,  so  that  the  word  Earl  did  not  carry  its  full 
significance  to  her. 

"  Well,  you  have  heard  some  music  now?"  asked  Miss  Fcrroti  in 
ber  sharp  way.     *'  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  liked  the  aopravof  she  sang  the  music  beautifully,  such  as  it 
wta,  and  I  liked  the  tenor." 

"  But,  Leczinska,  was  she  not  divine  ?  She  made  me  feel  as  though  a 
bncket  of  iced  water  bad  been  thrown  down  the  small  of  my  back.  Lady 
Penrose  was  delighted." 

*<  She  had  a  magnificent  voice." 

"  Yog,  but  tho  style — the  jV  ne  saU  qttoi — the — ah,  it's  plain  she  has 
been  magnificently  trained ;  give  me  foreign  singers,  after  all.  Didn't 
yon  like  that  pretty  foreign  way  of  prononncing  English  ?  *' 

"I  can't  say  I  noticed  it,  but  that's  perhaps  because  I'm  foreign 
myself.  For  tho  rest — I  dare  say  Tvo  very  bad  taste — but  it  seemed  to 
zne  that  she  was  coarse  and  outree  ;  she  made  mo  feel  so  ancomfortablo 
tliAt  I  don't  caro  if  I  never  hear  her  again." 

"Pray,  don't  say  such  things  yet;  why,  she  may  become  the  rage, 
Lady  Penrose — but  hero's  a  letter  for  you,  Claudia — lying  on  the  table ; 
from  yonr  father,  I  suppose.  Ah,  and  here's  the  card  for  the  dance — 
posted  before  they  started,  I  dare  say.  Really,  they  are  very  kind.  Who 
]q20W6 — perhaps  that  delightful  Lord  Lisbum  will  be  there." 

Claudia,  who  began  to  feel  one  of  her  headaches,  opened  her  letter 
and  read  as  follows : — 

St.  BuTons,  November— ih,  18—. 
*'  Deabest  Clattdia, 

**  I  have  to  'prepare  you  for  some  very  terrible  news.  Some 
complicationa  in  my  Dutch  business  which  I  cannot  explain  to  yon 
— greatly  owing  to  that  miserable  business  of  Luke  Goldrick — have  ended 
as  you  will  see  in  to-wonow's  papers,  in  my  kaVui^  Vo  a.Vc)V  \wsxs\&v!^, 
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This  means,  I  more  than  fear,  that  I  shall  faftTe  to  beg^  the  world  ^ih, 
Ibr  tmhappily  the  hlow  is  of  a  kind  to  be  uremediahle.  Wont  of  iS. 
yoa  will  probably  see  things  set  about  me  which  I  am  too  proodto  ackroi 
not  to  believe.  Many  a  man  in  my  position  hms  taken  himself  sbi^ 
off  to  America.  This  however,  X  won*t  do.  I  haye  stillt  I  hope,  eoao^ 
hundreds  left  that  I  can  call  my  own  to  try  and  get  eznploymoit  if  il^e 
is  any  open  tome  at  my  age.  I  am  quite  well»  mj  darling,  but  ean  vote 
no  more  now.  Do  not  blame  me  too  mneh  for  onr  miofortanes.  I  Ian 
always  done  what  I  thought  for  the  best ;  do  not  tlunk  of  me  too  bitteriT. 
though  I  have  ruined  you,  at  least  for  a  time.  Yon  mnst  tell  SGas  Pcnot 
Uiis ;  add  that  I  shall  be  at  her  house  to*morrow  afternoon.  I  vouU 
not  have  written,  only  I  do  not  know  what  yon  may  read  in  the  monis* 
papers.    Pray  Ood  we  may  recover  tlus  blow  in  time. 

"Your  loving  Fallwr." 
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BS.  GOLDRICK  was  not  reck- 

i      |\  11    w       onmg  beyond  her  parse  when 

~  eho  promised   to   provide   her 

very  exacting  husbftod  with  a 
thousand  poonds  in  aid  of  his 
speculation.  Bat  without  one 
thing  she  did  reckon,  and  that 
was  her  key. 

Bach   an   accident    may   at 

first  sight   Bcem  a  trifle  in    a 

city    like    St.    Bavona,  where 

1 1  Bk  VSi^  fll    TIT  /  A\M  locksmiths  mny  be  counted  by 

[>    JmSt^^Ut^k  fwtlS^  dozens.     Bat    a   woman    who 

chooses  to  keep   a  hoard    of 

gold  locked  up  in  a  cellar  in 

a  town  which  contains  banks, 

must  not,  in  the  matter  of  cou- 

^^^        J    i§^riJM        'dn  ^B  duct,  bo  judged  by  the  rules  of 

.V^        (  fijjyl         fv  ^K  eommon  habit,  which  is  called 

I        ^jf    J    Iff        jIj       I   in    ^H  common    sense    by    common 

^        j^y    If       ^11  IH    In  Common  sense  is  indeed  so 

^yy       if         If  lUK    Hirr^-w    far  from   being  nniversal   that 

many  persons,  who  do  not  lack 
ft  fair  share  of  brains,  act  sys- 
tematically as  though  common 
sense   were  synonymous  with 
common   nonsoase.     Mrs.  Qoldiick  was  one  of  these.     Haring  con- 
TtfJBd  Bqnire  Maynard's  firgt-boni  ont  of  tUe  way  of  interfering  with  her 
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own  plans,  it  never  occurred  to  her  mind  thAi   any  oihoT  ptir 
might  jast  aa  easily  plaj  at  the  same  game.     There  Wka  a  «ort 
rons  if  Barage  deTOtion  aboat  her  own  piec«  of  kid&A}»pi&g. 
Bhe  had  argued  nnconBciously,  sinular  acts   mnst    spring  frets 
motlvesi  and  had  thus  arrived  in  a  semJ-heroie  "vraT 

Harrow  platform   from  which' crime  committed   from  t .«« 

motives   looks  incomprehengibly  small.     The  girl  had  t^Mppoirilte. 
Rightt  it  was  true,  as  fiuddeflly  and  oe  stfangidty  aa  the  baj :  brt  y^ 
it  been   by    the  hands    of   any  common   strolling   ehiM-atai]«r,  3fc&_ 
Goldrick*8  energies  should  surely  have  discorered  her  long  a^,  lail 
by  any  other  hands,  cni  bono?     That  her  hnsband  wnB  raseal.  ikad, 
liar,  she  had  learned  to  her  cost*  as  soon  as   murrtage  had  miAriH 
cloven  hoof  and  put  a  rough  ccTge  to  his  oily  tongua.     Bat  aks  vt 
too  conscious  of  superior  intellect  to  think  it  posniblo  that  ha  eooU 
to  make  a  dupe  of  her,  and  she  believed  that  by  inakiiig  it  bis 
to  serve  her  she  had  made  of  her  seeming  tyrant  her  aetoal  ahva. 
knew  that  it  would  pay  him  to  find  the  child,  and  it  th«refis« 
06Durred  to  her  that  it  might  pay  him  better  only  t^  look  Cor  it,  loll 
^keop  the  objoct  of  his  search  safe  from  alien  didcoveiy  under  hjj  o« 

Meanwhile  she  kept  Zelda's  fortune  safely  under  her*. 

To  her  it  represented  Zelda'sfiolf — i  ^^  racav^l 

inherited  all  and  more  than  all  her  mot  :,    ,j  iLod  pttUt^M. 

and  whom  she,  almost  with  her  own  hands,  had  aided  to  brini;  iz^  i 
perilous  world.  Needs  anybody  to  be  told  how  the  poneaaioa  d  pd 
may  become  a  passion?  Crtscii  nmor  nnmmi — the  tratan  it  tak 
enough  to  provoke  a  smile.  Bnt  the  moiie,V  which  xnrreasoa  oM, 
is  represented  by  well-handled  coins  of  ^hioh  evr^v 
familiar — that,  when  the  mind  of  the  owner  is  ; 
tween  the  ideas  of  intangible  wealth  and  cf  ^m,;,l, 
object  of  a  half  personal  papsion.  No  true  mi-,  r  ... 
He  must  see  the  glitter,  feel  the  weighty  hear  th- 
rick  was  not  the  less  a  miser,  becaaac  ^^-  ^"- ' 
Bcntimont  of  human  love  over  bar  appar 
Bho  had  made  the  dragon's  vigilant  fidciJiy  htr 
Bible  to  be  sure  that  she  would  have  parted  with  lie- 


"■  and  acalci  a 

distingmah  !»■ 

Id,  becocaai  t$ 

.  tU — hi?bLtr& 


'III  It  t« 
unea^  and 


each  one  of  which  she  knew  by  heart,  to  ZeMa  herself  withoat 


So  she  lived,  starved  and  mi 
skimming  the  cream  from  her  slov 
hia  taxes ;  and  the  locksmith  had 
let  down  her  ccUar  stairs.     She  u 
starvation  had  it  not  boou  for  Lake 
penniless  old  mother,  as  ho  believed  her  to 
^1  peotod  from  so  inattoutive  a  son  :  and  it  v> 


apaa^ 


V  Mok  tto 


n  bom  whom  ah«  woi 
...^,  ..o\rcvcr.  probahlir  haro 
who  WHS  more  ffenaroiui  towaids  ^ 
>^ht  haw  beao  e- 

.    ite  to  \ht>    \u-\uti  zf 


her  bodily  health  that  ho  had  now  stayed  awar  M  long 
oaahier  had  earned  in  Bavona  the  n^pntation  of  bein;^ 
it  is  not  BpendthrifU  who»  as   a  olaps,  wilfully  loan 
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starve.  He  was  also  the  son  of  a  profesBional  rogne  and  of  an  unpro- 
fessional swindler,  so  it  was  natural  that  he  sboold  have  cunning  enough 
to  know  that  to  have  a  mother  on  the  parish  yfovld  not  aid  him  to  rise 
in  the  world. 

It  waa  in  truth  a  long  time  now  since  she  had  set  eyes  on  this  son  of 
hers.  Bat  aho  never  niissod  him  mnoh,  and  his  absence  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  long  time  during  which  she  had  not  set  eyes  upon  her 
guineas.  Morciog*  noon,  and  night  she  spent  in  the  flooded  cellar  of  her 
Boked  dwelling  groping  for  her  key,  Bhe  saw  visions  of  it  by  night  and 
dreamed  of  it  by  day.  She  worked  bare-footed  and  bare-kneed  among 
all  the  mud  and  sUme,  feeling  over  every  inch  of  brick  with  her  fingers 
and  dredging  with  a  broken  fire-Bhovcl  both  at  high  and  low  tide.  Wlien 
wearied  out,  she  renewed  her  energies  by  lifting  up  the  green  baizo  cover 
and  feeling  round  the  Ud  of  the  chest  that  was  for  too  strongly  closed  for  any 
bni  the  hand  of  a  practised  burglar  to  force  open.  Ouce  she  had  a  thought 
of  pliicing  it  in  the  hands  of  some  banker  or  man  of  business.  That  was 
a  gleam  of  common  sense :  and  so  she  dismissed  it  firom  her  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  She  had,  besides,  all  the  superstition 
of  a  woman  and  an  oriental  about  putting  herself  in  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  forms  of  law,  which  she,  in  accordance  with  her  sox,  race,  and 
ignorance,  regarded  as  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  engine  of  extortion  and 
inquisition  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  make  and  enforce  them.  Besides, 
she  felt,  with  better  reason,  that  she  would  thns  be  dehvering  her  trust 
indirectly  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  being  craftier  than  she,  would  be 
Me,  perhaps,  to  make  the  law  dehvcr  to  him  what  she  could  defend 
from  his  crooked  eyes.  Lawyers^  honkers,  and  locksmiths,  light,  common 
sense,  and  air,  were  all  alike  agents  and  instruments  of  Aaron  to  her,  and 
aha  accordingly  feared  them  all. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  do  entirely  without  that  misorablo  apology 
for  picture- mnking  called  word-painting.  It  would  bo  an  infinite  gain 
could  the  narrator  of  a  story  return  to  the  fairy-talo  practice  of  simply 
telling  what  people  did,  without  being  called  upon,  by  a  conventionally 
asaumed  dulness  on  the  part  of  grown-np  readers,  to  answer  such  pro- 
yoking  questions  as  How  or  Why.  A  writer  has  no  business  to  trespass 
beyond  bis  miserable  limits  upon  the  glorious  realm  of  the  painter,  who 
deals  with  visible  things,  instead  of  arbiti-ary  symbols,  and  to  boast 
aboat  words  as  though  they  could  take  the  place  of  the  direct,  universal 
langnage  of  colour  and  form.  Printers'  ink  was  made  for  reporting  and 
reasoning :  not  to  moke  splashes  upon  paper,  that  are  no  more  like 
pictuTCB  than  aro  tho  coals  in  the  fireplace,  which  may  express  anything  or 
nothing,  not  as  the  hand  that  laid  them  designed,  but  as  tho  eye  that 
looks  into  them  may  chance  to  find.  But  wore  I  a  painter,  and  were 
the  grotesque — by  which  I  moan  the  common  equation  of  tho  hideons  and 
the  pathetic — my  me/fVc,  one  of  my  chfj-d'truvn-n  should  be  as  follows : 

Upon  a  daik  background,  as  dark  as  cold  heavy  grey  can  be,  and 
anggostivo  of  a  prison  made  rather  by  the  atmofi^bete  \V%«\1  iWxi  >)^ 
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masoDryi  sboold  stand  out  in  tlic  follest  and  boidcstt  laiii: 
by  a  flariog,  eiuoky  lantern,  huug  high  Dp  npon  ft  l^rgo  i 
form  of  a  woman,  maikcd  out  by  Bucb  groes  ^-iolenca  of  li^it  A&i  ikuS^ 
that  the  expression  of  her  features  aud  attitude  BBoald  be  u  kfOAf  a 
if  she  were  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  On  her  alone  u  eoaicsDtBt4 
as  by  a  focus,  every  ray  of  the  flaroo,  which  gm  -»^  ilicif  W- 

yond  her,  except  where  reflected  by  the  fall  or  ej*:  '.  p?9tti 

drop  or  two,  in  &ont  or   belund.     Her  clothes   bang  from  hm 
shoulders  aud  meagre  waist  in  tatters,  and  arc  soskod  with  cold 
She  stoops  down,  or  rather  half  crouches,  with    her  kaee   upon  a  %tf  (^ 
rough  wood,  her  feet  naked,  and  one  hand  grasptiig  a  hrckit 
front  of  her,  while  with  the  other,  bony  and  kDotied»   bat   va*' 
hungry  eagerness,  she  fingers  a  long  craik,   into  wbicli   a   Btrcani 
is  ooKiug  :  a  rat  and  a  tond  are  re^'iirding  her  calmly  and  titrtSiCj  &^ 
black  and  curious  eyes,  as  though  interested,  bat  too  ikmniV -^rti  Lr 
presence   to  be  afraid.     Her  face  is  haggard,  almost  c^q. 
unconscious  bodily'  hunger,  which  allows  tho  fancy  fuller  |>U.v  ta  inic 
the  features  are  Lnrgh  and  strong;  the  thin  lips  fLxe<1   and  tlgbtntll; 
habitual   secretiveness  and  greed  ;  the  brows  drawn  c\ob«  toptktf  Ip 
constant  devotion  to  a  single  purpose.     The  ears   are  aligkUr  r\^*^rl 
backward,  or  at  least  drawn  closely  to  the  head,  as  if  to  tbcm  a.' 
entrusted  tho  task  of  kcepicg  watch  from  intrusion  white  Ibcir  awur  ■ 
is  away.     A  bat  iluttcrs  blindly  ogaiuet  tho  lantern  :   iL  is  cit&u: 
the  drip  of  water  that  gives  her  this  one  sign  of  ontor  life.     [ 
eyes   are  occupied   neither  with  the  business  of  ber  earff,  i>or 
fingers :  and  here  enters  tho  dilTicuIty  of  tho  picture.     It  ia  bcr  t 
tho  glimmer  of  tho  lantern,  that  piorco  throngh  n  transparent   grea&  i^ 
hanging  over  a  chest  like  a  phantom  altar-clolb  over  a  pbantod 
or  rather  like  tho   glass   through  which  10  go   often    seen,  io 
churches,  the  waxen  im.tge  of  a  saint  sleeping  and  crowned  with 
Aud  now,  after  penetrating  the  priocipal  figure  of  Ibo   pictoro, 
brought   iuto   Eyuipatby  with   what  she   sees :    wo    ace  tlio 
immediately,  but,  as  it  were,  through  her,  for  it  19  painted  In  fi 
dream-like    colours,    wholly   at    varianco   with   bor   Laiah    and 
realism.     In  placo  of  tho  waxen  image  lies  n   -' 
ideal  bcanty,  like  the  princess  in  tho  enchautt  . 
kiss  tJiat   is  to  break  the   FpcU.      H(^  atrango   loTellncsa 

ghoul- like  ghastUness  of  the  woman,  who  seems  iaV- 

tho   appetite  of  her  soul,  even  more  than  aflor  f 
and  thirst  of  her  body.     No  wonder,  for  she  is  1 
the  green  miet  covers  the  sUrine  of  St.  Daoite.     i.-- 
beart  of  the  picture,  wo  pass  ovor  the  womoa  her 
darkness  after  a  mystery  of  lovo  wrapped  in  a   ir.v  *,,  i-.   ,  ; 
wondering  whether  slio  is  pilgrim  or  vampire,  sol  ours.lv       t 
key.     VTo   notico  now   that  tho  darkuoes  of  tho   back ' 
mist  of  the  green  veil  is  formed  by  inuumerablo  ftpiral  coii^  ui  ^.c. 
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as  thoy  rise  round  tho  rision,  become  more  and  more  defined — that,  if 
tlie  kneeling  wom&n  lookod  up,  she  would  Bee  over  her  head,  lilce  the 
S^racnsan  eword,  the  outlino  of  an  aclaal  key  held  in  tho  outlino  of  n 
serpent's  jaws  :  those  two  dull  npots,  which  at  first  ^ight  wo  took  for 
fmUing  water-drops,  are  a  pair  of  ovil  eyes,  set  in  a  anake'a  flat  &kall. 

Breams.  Tisions,  fancieR,  presages,  whatever  they  might  be,  Buch-liko 
pictures  were  vividly  real  to  this  nndcrgronnd  ghost-seer.  Bbo  had  noon- 
tide nightmares,  to  which  these  were  child's-play.  Child,  gold,  and  serpent 
were  as  real  to  her  as  tho  rat  and  the  toad  ;  more  real,  indeed  ;  and  she 
was  haunted  by  keys  as  visible  as  the  Hacbeth's  dagger  of  air. 

Students  of  the  human  body  have  never  yet  found  out  in  what  unaub- 
atantial  fanhion  tho  blood  is  nourished  by  the  mind,  as  if  fancies  wore 
food.  As  Mrs.  Goldnck*s  small  stock  of  available  change  out  of  her  last 
ollowanco  &om  her  son  grew  losa,  she,  without  thought  of  meat  and  drink, 
endnred  vigils  that  would  have  lulled  a  professed  anchorite.  Bat  even  her 
inner  facl  had  its  limit  of  supply,  and  she  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon  her 
stock  of  wine,  Not  having  eaten,  however,  the  fumes  of  it  flow  to  her 
head,  and  she  woke  one  afternoon  after  having  made,  as  it  seemed  to  her, 
ft  few  years'  jonrnoy  farther  back  even  than  the  memories  of  Marshmead. 

M  *  *  *  * 

In  the  city  of  Vienna  there  is  a  large  demand  for  flowers.  The  people 
who  have  cultivated  tho  contradictory  art  of  pursuing  pleasm'e  with  tho 
pystcumtic  dreg-draining  energy  of  men  yet  without  losing  tho  frosh  and 
hearty  almiuhn  of  children — tho  Germans,  who,  more  joy-loving  than 
Frenchmen,  neither  translate  nor  import  ^«n»4— sympathise  acutely  with 
the  most  fresh  and  childlike  symbols  of  Joy, 

Among  the  purveyors  of  thoso  floral  draughts  to  a  hearty  and  unfailing 
appetite  wus  to  bo  found  every  evening,  at  tho  same  post,  a  very  young 
girl.  Precisely  at  five  o'clock  in  the  ailomoon,  fine  or  wet,  she  brought 
to  tho  door  of  tho  Theater  an  dor  Wien  a  basket  filled  to  the  brim  with 
boaquets  and  solitary  blossoms  ;  at  nine  o'clock  she  carried  the  basket 
away,  or  sooner  if  she  had  found  an  exceptionally  good  market.  She  was 
not  well  dressed  enough  to  pass  beyond  the  brilliant  looking  doorway  of 
what  to  her  was  Paradise ;  she  was  but  an  unregarded  Peri,  waiting  witli 
finch  poor  gifts  as  might  purchase,  not  Eden,  bnt  a  zwanziger.  Nor 
did  fibe  often  wail  wholly  in  vain.  It  must,  indeed,  go  hard  with  girlhood 
if  it  cannot  contrive  to  sell  n  few  flowers. 

It  was  even  in  her  favour  that  she  was  poorly  dressed,  and  that  she 
ftllowod  hor  lilies  and  moss-roses  to  speak  for  themselves  and  for  her.  Sho 
bod  rivals,  some  hold-faced,  some  cunningly  modest,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  deprived  her  of  chance  customers.  But  our  dark-eyed  maiden  had 
Becured  a  clientele  who  wore  faithful  to  her — who,  if  they  wanted  one  of  her 
leaves  or  blossoms,  and  sometimes  if  they  did  not,  preferred  to  give  their 
stray  small  change  to  one  who  never  troubled  them.  Buying  of  her  had 
an  air  of  gathering  flowers  for  themselves.  All  these  girls  had  picked  up 
siames :  the  dark-eyed  and  quiet  ono  was  known  to  the  loungers  of  the 
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eatranco  as  dU  KomUume,  the  Blae  Comflowei^— cbe  wu  io  hA, 
rftggod,  BO  hidden  among  tbe  standing  crowd,  mcci  hmd,  abs,  ftoBttlr 
do  with  tbo  hnrvcBt  of  the  tioM.  And  yet,  at  tbe  eaixi«  time,  it  m 
wood  that  drew  many  eyes  throng  the  waving  ranks  of  oorn. 

Bat  it  WHS  a  hard  Hfe,  all  thfi  same  ;  for  the  Comflow«r  «u  i 
and  timid  wood,    Kothing  was  known  of  her.  not  even  among  beracfssr 
tances  of  the  kerbstone,  except  that  she  came  and  went  a*  psoetBiCj  ■ 
the  violet,  and  waited  as  patiently  for  kreatzers,  az>d  as  alkstlT.  u!i« 
hyacinth  waits  for  golden  simbcanu.     The  other  flower-gub, 
and  joked  together,  looked  npon  her  as  an  intruder ;  bat  tbal  mai^fina 
little — in  spite  of  her  few  regular  coBtomers  she  was  scareeljr  i&  thoti 
and  the  CQfitomera  aha  had  they  could  well  afford  to  to8«.     ll  mi 
every  evening  that  any  of  them  came  to  the  theatre ;     and  thect  fW 
lacky  if  she  was  allowed  to  go  homo  with  a  baakflt  less   full   bjaa 
leaflet  than  when  she  came. 

I  think,  however,  that  even  the  boldest  of  the  poor  Coimflovtr'i 
cessfol  rivals  would  have  thrown  her  a  chance  or  two  sometii&es  bal  feif 
known  that  she  lived  hopelessly  alone  ;  that  she  was  sueb  a  rtsj  voi 
among  weeds.  I  am  thu  more  sure  of  it,  becaase  kind  hearts  lie  so  iaf 
that  the  deeper  down  in  the  world  they  ara  eoogfat  far,  the  man  S0i|f 
they  are  to  be  found.  But  the  Comflowor's  companions  were  a  Iks^^ 
lees  gonoration — and  so  she  had,  like  the  weakest  of  a  ilock  of  thoq^dlMi 
sparrows,  to  pat  up  with  the  smallest  crumbs  that  the  wind,  or  mm 
compassionate  hand,  cast  beyond  the  devouring  circle.  Happily  ikni 
were  a  few  such  hands — but  it  is  not  bands  that  think  or  ieoL  Thoj^% 
and  that  was  enough  for  charity  and  for  them. 

Was  it  enough  for  the  Cornflower  ?  She  thought  so.  With  cafsp 
silver  to  renew  her  stock  and  to  buy  a  roll,  she  was  richer  than  Viogim^ 
who  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  richer  than  Alexander.  She  knewnothaf 
of  the  delights  of  sausage  or  beer — a  good  honest  slice  of  eoor  hktk 
bread,  washed  down  with  a  hearty  draught  of  water,  gave  health  to  \m 
fost-growing  limbsi  and  the  sweetest  sleep  in  the  world  to  her  MIf 
brain.  She  breathed  the  scent  of  flowers  all  day  long — they  gave  flsroe 
to  her  black  broad  and  to  her  dreams.  And  then  tho  sky — what  a  bel- 
curtain  she  found  it  when  she  was  tired ;  it  was  spotted  and  huag  all  otv. 
not  with  kreuzors,  but  with  real  Friedrichs  d'or  ;  she  was,  lor  the  xugbl,a 
millionaire,  and  the  moon  was  none  the  worse  for  lootdng  like  a  rich  ron^ 
cheese.  She  had  enough  to  do  iu  tho  day  with  making  up  bar  SktisepiTit 
which  was  quite  as  good,  while  she  was  quite  little,  as  playing  wiifa  aAc^ 
and  very  much  better,  as  she  grew  up,  than  watching  the  H^^ssnint 
and  throwing  them  away. 

But  this  was  summer  life — if  sho  had  only  been  a  tqnlrrel  or  a 
moQso  and  could  have  slept  oat  tho  cold,  it  would  not  have  be«a  bar4  tn 
be  content  with  stars  for  wealth,  and  flowers  for  sisters  and  bread'wiaitfn. 
When  it  rained  or  fro/.o  she  had  to  creep  into  some  ebtxreh  porch,  or  ilk 
the  church  itself  whenever  it  was  open»  or  into  any  other  coniar  t^ 
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might  teiapor  Ihn  wiud  to  lier.  Odcb  or  twice  she  hhd  found  her  way  into 
beggar's  lodging ;  bat  ebo  was  frightened,  and  had  given  Awnj  her  day's 
earnings  to  others  who  were  fiar  richer  than  sho,  bo  it  was  bad  economy 
in  every  way.  So,  even  in  winter  time,  she  had  to  practice  the  art  of 
saving  honse-rent — a  mcasoro  of  economy  to  which  Bbe  was  the  more 
pron«,  because  she  had  one  wildly  extravagant  taste — a  passion  for  bright 
rags  ;  it  woold  be  absard  to  say  bright  clothes.  Her  festival  was  to  starve 
aa  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  bny  from  some  Hebrew  dealer  the  rem- 
nants of  some  searlei  hundkerchiofi  petticoat,  or  shawl.  One  old  fellow,  to 
irhom  she  went  with  eager  timidity  to  make  her  firbt  puicbase  of  this 
kind,  cheated  her  outrageously  to  the  extent  of  two  whole  Ureutten^  bnt 
the  Second  time  ho  sold  her  an  old  shawl,  that  had  cost  nothing,  at 
Boarcely  more  than  cost  price,  and  throw  in  half-a-ysrd  of  ribbon  that  ho 
her   Btaro   at  with   hungry  eyes.      The  third  time  he  introduced  a 

im  of  barter  :  be  gave  her  unmarketable  rags  in  exchange  for  useless 
flowers.  The  old  Jow  and  the  young  flower-girl  seldom  exchanged  a  word ; 
he  probably  was  too  much  ashamed  of  his  one  piece  of  very  limited  kind- 
ness to  add  to  hjfl  shame  by  committing  farther  follies.  He  had  his 
reward,  however ;  whou  he  most  righteously  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
police,  it  was  not  without  leaving  behind  him  one  pair  of  wet  eyes. 

Unhappily,  this  mishap  occurred  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  excep- 
tionally sharp  winter,  and  when  the  last  thread  of  the  Cornflower's  last 
shawl  was  giving  way.  She  had  brought  with  her  to  the  old  Jew's  door 
A  whole  basket-load  of  I  know  not  what  poor  nnseasonablo  verdnre  to  buy 
something  a  little  more  seasonable  ;  and  she  found  only  a  couple  of  police 
agents  engaged  in  the  Augean  labour  of  making  an  inventory  of  litter,  and 
they,  not  being  made  good-tempered  by  having  to  finish  such  a  task  in 
the  cold,  or  by  her  interruption,  thrust  her  out  by  her  almost  bore  shoulders 
into  the  snow.  The  wind  was  keen,  and  she  felt  it  pierce  her  with  a  new 
sharpness,  for  she  now,  for  the  first  time,  realised  what  it  means  to  bo 
alone  in  a  bleak  and  biting  world.  It  was,  however,  close  upon  the  hour 
at  which  the  theatre  openod,  so,  cold  or  sorry,  she  must  lose  no  time. 
Carriages  tilled  with  fine  ladies,  scarcely  moro  delicate  than  she,  strong 
men  thickly  clad,  and  scores  of  her  own  age,  warm  with  fire  and  food, 
passed  her  at  every  stop,  and  she  felt  how  little  the  world  was  to  her — to 
the  Corufiower  among  the  com. 

There  was  more  than  a  usual  amount  of  bustle  about  the  theatre  door 
that  evGUing  when  she  took  her  stand  in  her  accustomed  comer.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  to  be  tht^ro  to  nee  with  his  own  august  eyes  the 
piroueiUs  and  zephyr-posea  of  the  spoiled  darling  of  all  Vienna,  the 
fascinating  dancer,  Maiietta  Romani.  To  the  Cornflower,  who  was  versed 
in  all  the  gossip  of  the  pavement,  the  name  of  the  great  ballerina  rang  with 
a  more  awful  sound  than  that  of  the  Kaiser's  own4  She  had  once  seen 
her  pass  &om  the  stage  door  to  her  carriage,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
ID  fun  that  made  her  look  like  a  ball  of  swaosdown,  with  her  little  dork 
head,  not  higher  than  the  slim  Coroilower's  shooider,  peeping  out  and 
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flzniling  all  over  \ntU  eere&o  triamph.  Sbe  bad  vondered  vb<>Ukf  hH 
Btrosg  man  could  be,  with  blond  hair,  round  face,  f^ay  ejM,  Bad  ■hnrHw 
like  Hercules,  who  dared  almost  to  carry  the  wonderful  MarirtU  fam  lii 
door  :  he  ^vas  probably  the  manager,  she  thoDgfat,  who  wmm  ia  hm  mt 
uctire  imagination  aeortof  Grand  Lama,  boaring  tho  Authority  aboriffitt 
that  of  an  agcut  of  police,  if  snch  a  thing  conld  be. 

Hovr  cold  she  felt,  as  oue  carriage  after  another  dreir  np  aud  amiiB 
cloaked  and  sbawled  freight  inside  those  bright  aod  waxm-loc^iDg  4tmC 
On  common  occasions,  winter  weather  favoured  her  eAmisig*,  kr  ii 
boldeat  and  therefore  the  most  eucces&fal  of  her  nrmk  van  flaav 
swallows.  But  the  Emperor  spoiled  her  market.  Ko  one  «hii{MnAa 
his  imperial  oar  that  a  poor  flower-girl  would  have  to  loae  a  wiolir  iM 
beoanso  he  happened  to  be  going  to  the  play,  or  he  might  p«rha|»  Im 
been  as  generous  as  the  old  Jew.  But  she  wa«  not  i(j  r^mAin  ^X 
penniless. 

** Der  Ten/fl!*'  she  heard  a  full,  stroog  voice  exiiaim  cSi»<  utsd 
her — that  is  to  say,  near  the  stage  door.  "  I've  forgotten  the  booiiA** 
I  wouldn't  huro  left  it  behind  for  a  thousand  poonds.**  He  mU  pivft 
in  Eoglish  :  and  his  German  was  strange  to  tho  girrs  quick  can. 

For  once,  accident  had  placed  her  in  the  front  rank,  for  the  dhn 
wore  crowding  about  tho  grand  entrance.  With  the  ready  izutisct  af  i 
tradeswoman,  she  held  up  her  basket,  and  looked  up  wilhotti  Mjia$  i 
word.  Lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  very  broad-shooldered  getatleiaaaa 
whose  arm  she  had  caught  her  solitary  gUrnpso  of  the  MtfiitU,  mbb* 
panied  by  a  companion  in  hussar  uniform. 

<*  Never  mind,"  said  the  latter.  **  I  doro  say  ebe  won't  aam  tnaka 
one  thousand  and  oue — unless,  indeed,  the  paper  came  from  the  htek, 
or  was  fastened  with  something  better  than  wire.  Come  in — my  kiiii 
arc  numbed.  I  go  empty-handed,  you  eoe — when  flovrera  aeo  ai^W 
gold,  Emptiness  is  the  distinction  of  a  poor  suballorn.** 

Ho  went  in,  whilo  tho  tall  man  lingered  an  inslant  on  the  panntfiL 
Ho  hod  seen  the  Cornflower's  basket — perhaps,  also,  her  latgt  blukiTi^ 
which  were  to-night  even  brighter  than  usual. 

**  Well — what  sort  of  rubbish  have  you  got  there,  tny  good  piif  **  k 
asked. 

She  hold  up  a  bunch  of  violets  and  camellias — they  might  bvyfli 
shawl  ailer  all. 

*'  Bah  !  Everybody  will  have  ^'iolot8  and  cftmelliafl  :  one  &ic^ 
well  have  nothing  as  that  thing.  Here — hold  up  yoor  baeket  and  Id  m 
see.  No — nothing  bore.  Yes;  tho  lientenant  waa  right,**  he  mattonrf' 
"  one  must  make  presents  like  a  Itoasian  Grand  Doke  lo*tii^t  it  cm 
wants  to  be  marked  out  of  this  crowd.      Tliat  i  oee((ay  of  ■» 

vtJuU  havo  done — but — oh  t  I'll  take  a  hint  fi  livatenanl  dhr 

all.     Bhe*!!  know  that  a  man  means  somethiog  who  giTM  her  nothiaKhil 
a  flower. — Snowdrops,  no;  violets  agaio,  no;  winter  rotm*    fi«i 
take  this  roso." 
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The  poor  girVa  hopes  fell.     All  this  grand  prospect  to  end  iu  a  half 
^waiiziger ! 

The  big  Enghahzaan  took  the  poor  little  winter  rose,  felt  in  his 
pocket  and  threw  a  coin.  "  Qood-night,  my  girl/'  be  Baid  in  his  fall 
Toice.  **  Any  way  that  rose  Bhall  cost  more  than  any  other  rose — it's  for 
the  Roman! ! " 

She  looked  for  the  com  among  her  flowers,  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
It  was  bright  now  gold,  with  a  milled  edge  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  cavalier 
on  horseback  piercing  a  dragon  with  a  spear.  Her  heart  gave  a  bound — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  last  words  of  her  eastomer  she  wonld  have 
thought  it  a  blander.  Had  she  thought  so,  wonld  she  have  tried  to  give 
it  back  again  ?  Only  do  not  let  the  Cornflower  be  blamed,  though  the 
IxkeUest  answer  bo,  No.  It  seemed  to  her  that  one  of  the  dacats  in  the 
8ky  had  tumbled  off  its  peg  just  as  her  basket  was  in  the  way  to  break 
itfi  fall.  But  this  was  plainly  something  better  than  a  dacnt — perhaps 
one  of  the  broken  pieces  that  every  now  and  then  leave  the  moon  in  want 
of  repair. 

Evidently  the  name  of  that  far-off  star  of  stars,  Marietta  Romani,  was 
a  name  of  good  lack  to  her.  She  sat  down,  and  thonght  what  she  woold 
do  with  her  treasuro — it  was  her  first  taste  of  gold.  Of  course  she  would 
bay  a  ^hawl,  scarlet,  and  new.  The  draper  woald  tell  her  the  valae  of 
Ler  fortune  and  give  her  the  change.  Then  she  would  bny  a  bright 
ribbon  and  sot  for  hor  hair,  like  Gretcheu  or  Trudcheu,  whom  she  envied 
for  their  finery  and  their  pashiag  ways.  Then  she  would  have  a  feast 
Bomewherc— perhaps  Gretchen  or  Trudchen  might  help  her  eat  it,  and 
then  they  would  all  l>e  friends.  And  then  a  wild  vision  came  into  her 
head  of  going  back  to  some  black  tents  that  she  remembered  among 
far-off  plains  and  marshes,  where  she  might  chatter  once  more  in  a 
strange  old  jargon  and  hear  again  certain  wild  old  tunes.  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Jew  who  Jiad  sold  her  rags  for  flowers.  What  a 
proud  pleasure  it  wonld  have  been  to  have  gone  to  him  and  paid  him 
for  her  grand  purchase,  not  in  snowdrops,  but  iu  real  money !  She  would 
have  felt  like  a  Princess  palrouisiug  a  Merchant  Prince.  Even  now, 
perhaps,  he  might  aflbrd  a  safety-valve  for  this  Fortunatus*  coin  of  hers : 
some  of  it  must  find  its  way  between  the  prison  biu-s. 

Hark  !     A  shout — the  Kniacr! 

8ho  nished  forward  with  the  rest  (o  catch  a  ray  from  royalty — she 
could  not  help  it,  indeed,  for  she  was  pushed  by  a  jerk  from  behind  into 
the  wave  of  the  crowd — and  her  good  English  gold  was  shaken  from 
her  momentarily -relaxing  fingers  and  swept  into  the  limbo  of  Alnaschar's 
dreams. 

^  f,:  *  It  M 

The  Cornflower  was  longer  looking  for  her  sovereign  than  Mrs.  Gold- 
rick  was  in  looking  for  her  key ;  fur  though  the  search  lasted  but  a  single 
Dight,  she  was  of  on  ago  when  hours  are  \Qry  long.  She  was  still  youug 
enough  to  llud  Lu  a  day  the  experiences  of  a  year.     Ko  one   disturbed 
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her  at  her  task,  oven  beforo  the  silent  hours  began  :  she  wza  «a}j\ 

for  a  chijfouierf. 

Bat  whea  tho  silent  honn  were  over  &nd  the  mtNnuDg  cmm  Is  aS 
ehlll  bnghtno88  of  daybreak,  she  bprnclf  felt  cold  no  locger.    Ko;  I 
not  mean  that  she  was  starved  tn  death,  though  she  bad  cuulajgoM 
would  have  killed  some  fairly  stroDg  men.     Nor  do  I  m^in  that  A» 
warmed  with  soccess :  the  sovereign  was  either  at  the  li«^**  *" 
or  of  aharp-eyed  Gretchen'a  pocket — it  was   all    the   sai_,  C 

fiowor.     Tho  glow  she  felt  ^f  as  like  an  inner  £re  that  maUv  ixt  iai 
and  buoyaut :  broad  awake  and  not  hungry,  but  as  ihoagh  eha  lad 
fdrinking  something  strange.     She  was  also  seized  with  a  fit  of 
that  made  hor,  for  tho  first  time,  know  what  heada^ho  ineans. 

She  wandered  abont  less  than  usual  that  day,  and  sat  a  gml 
ron  steps  and  in  church  porches,  carrying  her  flowers — the  wish«4 
revived  those  with  water,  for  they  had  to  laat  throQ^h   that  eTetZBf 
least,  and  they  looked  fevered  and  faded.    At  the  same  time  s3m  dsak 
a  long,  deep  draught  herself  from  the  same  fountain,  and  it  mad*  Wr  hi 
stronger.     She  bathed  her  forehead,  and  thd  headaclie  went  away. 

Two  gentlemen  passed  her  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

*'  There,  Ilerr  Doctor,"  said  one  of  them,  "did  yon  ever  sea  dtt 
eyes  as  those  ?     They're  bright  enough  for  an  areh-ducbess.'* 

"  For  an  empress — or  for  a  beggar,  If *' 

The  second  speaker  looked  hard  at  her  as  he  spok^  ;  bat  waf  est  af 
ear-shot  before  his  sentence  was  at  an  end. 

Gretchen,  with  her  arm  round  Trudchen*8  neck,  passed  bar  sc  ^     I 
was  on  her  way  to  her  post. 

'*  Ah,  only  look  at  the  Cornflower  1  '*  she  called  oni  movingly 
loud   aside.     "  She  has  been  dipping  her  fingers  in  &oincbodj*a 
pot  t "     And  so  they  also  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  Marietta  was  to  perform  again :  and  Court  patronage  lt4  a- 
hanced  her  prestige.  But,  in  spite  of  her  difficulties,  the  girl  eoofinritf 
to  dispose  of  more  of  her  stock  than  usual.  She  felt  stra^ehr  tifr%A. 
and,  to  her  own  astonishment,  flitted  abont  and  bandied  woffdi:  ^ 
laughed  almost  noisily. 

"  Yon  are  wrong,"  she  heard  Tmdchen  say  to  Gretchtn  ;  **  it's  mk 

the  rouge-pot,  it's "  and  she  put  a  bouquet  to  her  lips,  as  if  iIm  wvi 

tossing  off  a  bumper. 

*'  Is  he  handsome  ?  "  atked  Grctchen  loudly  in  her  ear.  "  He  otti 
bo  much  else,  or  he*d  have  given  you  n  shawl." 

*<  We  don't  get  gold-pieces,  not  we,  for  a  roso-bad,"  laagbiMl  tm 
Trudchon,  whose  eyes  were  everywhere  roond  hsr,  while  Uold-be^ 
Gnetchen's  were  everywhere  before  her. 

The  Cornflower  started.      "You  know  where  tny  znoooy  isf 
cried  out.     **  Give  it  me — it  is  mine." 

The  two  girls  looked  at  one  another  hard,  stared,  and  langbed 

"  I  declare  I    Tho  idiot  takes  us  for  pickpockets.*' 
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"  Ligbt  come,  light  go,  my  lody  Combloflfiom.  The  next  money  you 
gel,  I  wonldn't  spend  more  than  half  of  it  in  drink,  if  I  ^ere  yoa.*' 

AH  thifi  was  bitter  enoagh,  bat  it  was  nothing  to  the  dull  aching  that 
seemed  gradually  to  be  rising  through  her  limbs.  She  did  not  reply,  not 
for  want  of  words,  but  because  of  a  coughing  fit  that  drowned  them  aa 
they  rose.  She  was  obliged  once  more  to  retire  to  her  old  oomer,  near 
the  stage  door.  Once  more  she  saw  the  ethereal  Marietta  pass  to  her 
carriage,  escorted  as  before  by  the  large  Knglishman.  They  were  in 
OAmoct  talk,  and  the  Englishman's  foot  kicked  against  her  basket. 

**  Take  care,"  said  Marietta,  in  a  soft,  mnaical  contralto.  "  I  shall 
beliere  that  all  Englishmen  are  awkward — for  your  sake,  Herr  Maynard.** 

"  Deuce  take  the  basket  t — If  you  would  only  believe  anything  for  my 
sake " 

"  Do  you  always  talk  so  loud  ?  Good-night,  JUrr  Eugliinder — plea- 
sant dreams  to  you." 

The  carriago  drove  off,  and  the  Englishman,  after  a  few  moments, 
lighted  a  cigar.  The  girl  thought  she  would  speak  to  him  :  but  he  did 
Bot  see  her,  and  something  about  his  eyes  made  her  afraid.  When  the 
carriage  wheels  were  no  longer  heard,  he  was  joined  by  the  hussar 
officer. 

"  Bonne  Fortune  f  "  asked  the  latter.  "  Then  come  to  Von  Geier- 
stein*a— they  have  lansquenet:  I  want  to  win  of  somebody,  and  you 
ought  to  bo  the  very  man  to  win  from,  if  there's  anything  in  the  proverb 
about  lore  and  play."  * 

'•*  Don't  bo  too  sure  of  that,  lieutenant — I'm  in  a  winning  mood." 

'*  Bo  much  the  bettor — I'll  back  your  hand." 

So  off  they  went,  and  no  one  bad  looked  at  the  poor  Comblossom — 
why,  indeed,  should  thoy  ?     Everybody  has  his  own  aflairs. 

She  shut  her  eyes  somewhere,  and  dreamed  of  the  wonderful  Marietta 
and  the  Englishman.  It  was  a  vivid  but  pleasant  dream.  When  she 
woko,  however,  her  limbs  were  racked  with  aches,  her  brain  was  throbbing, 
and  hor  throat  was  swollen. 

She  crept  about  like  a  ghost  all  day  :  and  she  went  to  the  thoatro 
door  rather  by  force  of  habit  than  of  will.  She  made  no  attempts  to  sell, 
Qor,  when  the  carriages  had  finally  rolled  away,  did  she  moke  any  attempt 
to  move.  Her  brain  was  brn'oing  with  dim  excitement,  and  every  breath, 
and  every  endeavour  to  swallow  with  her  swollen  throat,  was  agony  to 
her. 

With  only  half  her  faculties  about  her,  she  still  heard  a  carriage  draw 
r,  and  the  contralto  voice  laughing  musically  at  the  stage  door.  She 
sitting  just  in  the  path  from  one  to  the  other,  and  rose  to  avoid  the 
white  satin  shoes  of  the  ballerina.  At  least  she  tried  to  rise,  for  suddenly 
a  singing,  hissing  mist  rushed  over  her  eyes  and  ears,  wherewith  the  con- 
tralto voice  mixed  as  with  a  dream — and  then  she  neither  heard  nor  know 
anything  more. 

'*  She  is  quite  safe,  Mein  Frdulfin — the  crisis,  bo  fiur  ns  I  can  judge, 
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WAS  OTor  an  boar  ago.    81ie  ooght  to  bA  eoDflcioaA  now— radwri  I nnl 

gtirc  that  she  is  not.     Sp^ak  gently,  hower^r — not  thai  I  o^edmkfm^ 
do  that,  Man  Frauleiti — Kfttoi©  will  open  her  evea  in  her  own  ^h^" 

The  Cornflower,  without  making  an  effort  of  tatanorf,  rMogsMii 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  compared  bar  fijes  to  those  of  an  tmfnmm 
**  a  boggar — if" — something  that  had  passed  awa^. 

There  was  a  momoni's  pause.     Then  Uie  aame  tdica  rMomed: 

<*  I  may  tell  yon  now,  Mein  Fruxihin,  that  I  foarod  tbo  wanL  Atf 
endless  raving  in  nnknown  tongnss  was  no  common  kind  of  ifct&iiiua.  \ 
was  against  all  mtc — if  I  were  a  priast  inatead  of  a  phyBidaB,  I  ihflE 
bave  used  the  o£Sco  of  exorcism.'* 

"  Unknown  tongaes  ?  "  mnnnnred  a  woman's  Toiee  that  s^  raao^ 
bered,  but  did  not  recognise.     "  Suppose  I  could  inteiprfrt  tbun}'* 

"  You  ?  " 

"  YcE — she  talked  of  places — never  mind  where— thai  I  kno»  hsBtf 
than  the  Prater.  She  was  repeating  sougs  and  sayiiigs,  and  eaUttig  o^ 
all  sorts  of  demoDS  (keep  them  from  us  t)  to  do  Bomothing  that  eooHnd 
an  old  Jew,  red  petticoats,  stars,  flowcrR,  and  gold  pieoes,  aD  luiaiAspa 
u  way  that  I  could  not  make  out,  thongh  I  onderBtood  all  iho  wotda.  I 
spoke  to  her  myself  sometimes,  and  she  always  answered,  thoo^  viAf «/ 
the  mark.  She  wns  always  bunting  for  a  piece  of  ^old.  I  pat  a  piia 
into  her  hands,  at  last,  to  see  if  it  would  qniet  her ;  bat  aba  dropptd  itM 
if  it  bad  stung  her,  and  went  on  again.  Don't  yon  aea  she  is  a  gfpi?-~> 
Zi'jnnieritni  /" 

"  Of  course  she  is  I     And ?  " 

'*  Oh,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  people,  if  that's  whai  yoa  Man,  H^ 
Doctor,  There  were  Pharaohs  before  Ilapsburgs.  Bat  Irmit'  ifat  <m 
her  eyoB." 

The  Cornflower  woke  as  from  a  trance.  She  might  or  wi^A  art 
have  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Heaven ;  bnt,  in  may  oava,  aha  faaii 
herself  there. 

She  biy  on  a  bed  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  Mariotta'a  awiuiailawtt  tai 
been  to  the  eye.  The  room  was  warm,  pure,  froeb,  and  eleao,  asd  fifi  of 
softened  sunshine  filtered  through  graen  blinds.  The  ^loata  vara  *i 
white  as  snow.  And  nt  the  foot  of  the  bed  Uicra  sat  tha  an||«l  ti 
thid  Paradise — Marietta  herself,  the  great,  wondarfii]«  suprome  ICariltta 
Bomani,  with  her  beaaliful  smile. 

Her  head  still  felt  light,  and  she  tried  to  rasae  bur  bands  in  octe  ^ 
assure  herself  in  some  tangible  way  of  the  reality  of  cooh  a  TiakNb  Bel 
they  lay  like  lead  from  weakuess,  and  the  poor  girl  dissohred  latoaniB 
of  helpless  tears.  6he  tried  to  mormor  something,  and  Marielte  vas^ 
her  side. 

The  girl  was  just  able  to  touch  with  her  lips  the  fragfaal  haad  IM 
lay  tc-niplingly  oa  the  pillow.  The  physician  came  to  Iho  other  tide  i^ 
tlic  bed,  nodded  his  lic-dd  across  it  to  the  lady,  and  Ufl  th«  moca.  & 
had  professed  to  boliore  in  the  restoring  force  of  natnra,  and  had  a 
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impressioD  that  natare  was  as  fully  represeniod  la  Uie  fiollorina's  person 
as  art  in  his  own. 

"  Drink  this,  my  poor  child,"  said  Jlariotta  gently,  and  patting  to 
the  patient's  lips  some  cunningly  dovisod  tisatttf,  "  Vou  are  not  to  talk 
now :  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  shall  tell  me  your  name  and  all  about 
yourself." 

"  Tell  me "  whispered  the  Cornflower. 

••Weir?" 

"Am  I  dead?" 

'*  You  are  as  alive  as  I  am,  and  that's  being  very  much  alive." 

•*  Have  I  been  hero  all  night  ?  How  did  I  como  here  7  Where  are 
my  flowers  ?     What  mnkos  me  so  weak  ?     Why  are  you  so  good  ? " 

•'  Hush  I  Didn't  I  say  yon  were  not  to  talk  to-day  ?  Yes  ;  you  have 
been  here  all  night,  and  a  good  many  nights  besides.  Your  flowers  ?  I 
am  afraid  they  have  been  dead  a  long  while ;  bnt  you  shall  have  plenty 
more  when  you  are  well.  And  you  arc  weak  because  you  have  been  very 
ill ;  but  you  will  get  stronger  every  day.  Good-bye.  I  have  to  go  to  the 
theatre  now :  so  go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  oome  and  aeo  you  as  soon  as  I  am 
back  again." 

••  And  you — are  you  really  Marietta  ?  " 

"  Really  Marietta.     Good-bye." 

The  Cornflower,  however,  did  not  go  to  sleep ;  she  lay  awake  in  con- 
Tftlescent  luxury.  By-and-bye  an  elderly  German  woman  brought  some 
broth  :  and  she  let  loose  her  questions  upon  her,  with  better  success  than 
npon  Marietta. 

From  this  informant  she  learned  that  she  bad  lain  there,  fluttering 

ween  life  and  death,  six  long  weeks.     That  the  Ballerina,  on  coming 

e  £rom  the  stage  door,  had  nearly  fallen  prone  over  the  senseless 
^gg<U'*6ii'l7  '^^o  1^7  ill  B  dead  faint  among  her  dying  nosegays.  That  a 
qoickly-gatbering  group  insisted  upon  it  that  the  flower-girl  was  asleep  or 
drunk,  but  that  Marietta  had  waved  them  back,  even  the  manager  bim- 
selT,  and  said  (like  a  queen,  save  in  stature)  half  to  herself  and  half 
aloud — 

'*  Thero,  but  for  luck,  might  be  Marietta  Romani.  Look  at  her  face ; 
look  at  her  clothes.  Don't  you  see  the  girl  is  ill  and  starved  ?  Take  her 
indoors  at  onco,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  Good  Heaven,  to  think  of  what 
goes  on  outaido,  while  wo  arc  playing  the  fool  within  !  " 

"Impossible,  FrauUin,"  said  the  manager,  deferentially  but  firmly. 
"  We  cannot  turn  the  theatre  iuto  a  hospital  for  beggar-girls  at  this 
hour." 

"  I  insist  upon  it,"  said  Marietta. 

'*  Impossible,"  repeated  the  manager.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
be  should  conform  to  all  her  whims ;  he  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
"Won't  you  get  into  your  carriage,  FuhiUin?  You  will  catch  your 
death  of  cold  out  here ;  sind  to-morrow  evening,  yon  know — another 
court  patronage " 
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For  all  answer  she  took  off  ber  {aznoos  swaxiAdown  cknk  Mil  ttsi 
it  over  tho  bare  shoulders  of  tbe  flower-girl. 

*^  The  policc-boreaa,"  Boggested  Bomebody. 

"  The  hospital/*  snggcsted  another. 

The  actress  stiunped  her  foot.  ".Tohann,"  Bh.9  tadicnX  ootkaw 
coachman,  ''pat  this  girl  into  tho  carriage,  Instonllr — do  jm  bat  I 
Or  I  will  walk  homo,  and  you  shall  quit  my  service  io-oaorrov.  Th^t- 
gallop  home.  "VNTiich  of  you  there  has  got  Bomebmndjt  NubilT* 
Never  xuiiid — Martha,  my  eau  de  Cologne.  Now— ^oiok  1  GaOcf.  iftl 
call  up  Doctor  Marcaa  on  the  road/* 

Tho  manager  offered  his  arm  to  help  in  MarietU  aftar  lMrpsftit,K 
she  tonied  her  whole  back  upon  him  and  was  off  at  fall  ffpsed  %AM 
another  word. 

Dr.  Marcus  naturally  suggested  her  removal  fnm  MarietU's  Iqsvwb 
TiUa  to  the  hospital,  but  admitted  at  the  samo  ttmo  Ibat  ibo  fl«fa«i 
highly  oriticaL 

'* Pray,  Doctor/'  asked  the  Ballerina,  "Ul  were  joor  paliisal,  vvtf 
you  advise  my  nurse  to  remove  me  ?  " 

'*  Not  unless  I  M-anted  to  kill  you,  Friiulein.'* 

"  Then  you  shall  not  remove  her.     Yoa  most  IM   me  be  Uttd  If 
people^  Doctor — tho  people  have  boen  very  kind  to  me/' 

So  the  Cornflower  was  transplanted  into  a  coELserratory*  nl  vm 
nursed  with  the  bright  zeal  that  her  protectress  threw  into  all  Ihiap.  W« 
always  love  the  creatures  that  we  have  helped  in  their  xiee4»  ao4i^MBi« 
help  is  given  as  a  free  gift  and  not  as  a  loan.  Marietta  ea«a|»«d  fam 
many  ii  feast,  and  from  not  a  few  dissipations,  in  order  to  ^  liOBt  sai 
wait  upon  her  helpless  foundling.  If  the  Cornflower  had  baea  a  iof  or  a 
bird,  it  would  not  have  been  tho  same.  AVhen  the  fevor  was  ai  ila  ha^ 
the  unwearied  Marietta  had  sat  up  in  the  siek-rooai  fen-  nii^la  te^Ahi 
after  coming  home  tired  and  aleepy  from  tho  stage.  It  waa  do  : 
doty  on  her  part — so  lot  those  who  please  BOggest  that  there 
sense  nor  merit  in  indulging  her  whim  of  not  passing  by  on  the  otbsr 

The  manager  was  afraid  that  her  own  health  might  break 
but  it  did  not,  and  he  could  not  interfere.    Her  Eugliah  friead,  bewvnif 
was  bolder. 

**'^liat  is  that  street-girl  to  yon?"  he  asked  one  monuag, 
killing  his  time,  or  rather  devouring  it  wholesale,  tn  the  daDeec'a 

She  lifted  ber  shoulders — a  gesture  of  bers  that  always  ehannsd 
Englishman,      **  Itather — what  is  she  to  yoa  ?  "  she  oaked  in  her 
throwing  her  Uttlo  head  round  sideways  towards  the  Urpfrit  mlrrnr 
room. 

••  Only— that — I  am  jealous  of  her,     Thui  -  mi. 

"Jealous?    Of  a  girl?" 

*'  Vet— of  a  girl :  just  as  I  should  lie  of  a  kitten/* 

**  Why  I  believe  you  are  jealous  of  my  own  shadow." 

*'  Bo  1  am/' 
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"That  IB  pleasant — to  be  offered  an  engagement  for  Ihe  pait  of 
Z)oademona." 

"  Marietta  !     You  are  the  most ' ' 

*' Dou't  bo  angry  t  Do  all  Engliahmou  protend  to  mako  lovo  by 
looking  as  sullen  as  a  bear  ?  I  think  I  shall  tako  my  chance  of  marry- 
ing some  Grand-Duke  or  ex-King  after  all." 

**  Marietta — I  have  come  to  ?pcak  to  you  seriously.  I  am  an  English- 
ixian." 

*  Thank  you  for  telllDg  me  that :  though  it  is  not  exactly  news." 

"  I  am  not  a  Orand-Duko  nor  an  ex-King,    Dnt  I  am  better  oQ  than  a 

ful  of  them.  I  am  my  own  master,  and  not  a  boy — I  mean  what  I 
You  know  hosv  much  1  love  you.  Will  you  give  up  this  wearing 
life  of  yours — will  you  be  my  wife — onco  for  all  ?  Only  I  warn  yoa — ^if 
yaxk  say  •  Ko/  you  will — I  shall '* 

"  Yon  are  a  rich  English  milord.— and  you  would  really  marry  a 
dancing  girl  off  the  stage  ?  " 

**  Yes,  a  million  times,  if  I  were  King  of  England." 

"Thank  you/'  she  said  frankly.  **  I  don't  think  I  e?er  hod  a  real 
offer  of  marriage  before.  I  don't  exactly  know  how  to  behave.  But — let 
me  see — have  1  not  heard  something  about  a  certain  disconsolate 
widower ?  " 

He  irownod  angrily.  *'  Can't  yoa  understand  ?  "  ho  aakod.  "People 
often  marry  when  they're  young,  and  don't  love  till  they're  old,  sometimes. 
My  time  haa  come  now." 

Marietta  held  out  ber  hand. 

'*  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  she  said,  **  I  know  you  can,  Ko  ;  I  can't 
many  you.  There  are  reasons  you  can't  understand.  I  couldn't  many 
you  if  I  wished  it — and " 

**  You  do  wi«h  it,  MarietU  ?     What  then." 

"  Ko  ;  I  don't  wish  it.  I  wish  to  be  free.  You  call  this  life  of  mine 
wearing — it  is  not  wearing :  it  is  life,  and  ii  is  joyful.  I  will  be  neither 
wife  nor  mother.  You  say  you  would  ask  me  to  marry  you  if  you  were  a 
king.  I  don't  say  I  would  not  marry  a  king,  but  my  heart's  in  my  heels, 
and  there  it  will  stay.     I  won't  ask  anybody  to  tako  mo  as  I  am." 

**  But  if  I  don't  ask  for  all  your  heart,  Marietta — if  I  will  gladly  tako 
yon  aa  you  are — if — Marietta,  it's  not  my  way  to  mako  fine  speeches, 
or  go  down  on  toy  knees.  But,  heart  or  no  heart,  all  I  want  in  this 
world  is  you." 

**  Without  my  heart  no  one  shall  have  me." 

"  You  cannot  lovo  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  thousand  friends — but  yon  shall  be  the  first  of  them— if 
you  ploaao." 

*'I  must  bo  more  than  &iend,  or — enemy."  He  lowered  bis  eyes, 
and  the  word  fell  from  him  aa  thongh  not  meant  to  fall. 

•*  Uerr  Maynard  I  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  living  flash  from  her  bright 
eyes,   like   Lightning ;    or,  to  take  a  less  stale  comparison,  hke  Mdlle, 
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Leczinska  when  ebo  broagbt  tbe  masic-book  down  upon  Ui«  kcfti  ol  3b. 
Abuer,  *'  My  enemy  t     Are  joa  langbing  at  mo,  or  outd  7  '* 

**  YeB,  I  am  mad.     Yoa  mako  me  so.     I  don't  know  wliai  I  mj, 
am  not  used  to  be  treated  in  tbis  manner.     I  am  nsed  to  bara  ny 
way,  always  :    I  bave  never  pnt  my  will  ander  anjbbdj's  (eel  but 
You  bave  known  it  fur  montbs,  and  now  you  trainplo  on   iC      Ym 
rigbt ;  yoa  bayo  no  beait,  and  I  am  mod.    But  it  is  too  bUe ;  I  am 
nnlove  yon,  nor  will  I." 

'*  Yon  talk,  as  if  yon  bad  any  rigbt  to  complain,  of  m.  woamu'nm 
trade  it  is  to  bo  good  friends  witb  all  tbe  world,  and  wbo  U  yoan  beoot 
Bbe  liked  yon,  and  tboagbt  yon  manlier  and  better  tiiaa  tEe  rast, 
tbougbt  ber  friendship  witb  yon  was  above  eitbcr  romance  or  trade. 
race,  my  art,  put  me  ontaide  tbe  world  of  good  women,  if  tb«re  ii  m 
tbing — not  tbat  I  care — bat  tbat  makos  mo  tbo  moro  depeoileol 
bravo  and  Irue-bearted  men.  If  I  married  It  would  be  for  Ui«  hIc  c 
rank  or  wealth — yon  know  tbat  aa  well  as  I.  And  tb«a  I  abooU  lo«  i 
true  friend  wbom  I  can't  afford  to  lose.*' 

Tbe  Englisbman  turned  from  ber  and  left  tbe  room.  Bat  twa  dsji 
afterwards  be  came  again. 

Now  tbe  Cornflower,  delirious  as  sbe  was,  bad,  by  one  of  tbo«e  iaeoi* 
probensible  freaks  common  in  morbid  conditions  of  tbe  brain,  heard  9M^ 
word  of  a  conversation  whicb  had  taken  pbice  only  on  tbe  oibcr  sda  ii 
an  imperfectly  closed  door.  A  few  days  after  ber  crtaiB  it  caffialaekto 
ber,  togetber  witb  many  otber  things  of  wbicb  ebe  bad  been  iiiMimnriin 
at  tbe  time.  She  bad  plenty  of  time  for  self-recollection  us  tbe  by  is 
days  and  nights  witb  nothing  to  do  bat  recover  her  strength  and  lat  bet 
thongbts  come.  Both  proeosses  went  on  witb  e^jnal  rapidity  ;  tb«thoa^ 
came  in  crowds,  for  she  bad  to  realise  new  ideas  as  well  as  gathar  np  tbi 
old.  There  is  no  nucd  to  dwell,  however,  on  more  than  ooo  or  t«a> 
Marietta  was,  of  coarse,  an  archangel  of  glory  ;  it  would  b9t>«  Iwea  i^ 
grading  in  her  to  stoop  to  the  Englishman,  though  sbe   \  fr :: 

the  bottom  of  her  heart.  How  could  ho,  bow  coald  any»-...,  w*.,  ;^.  ijra 
so  divine  a  creatnro  as  ber  guardian  spirit — how  conld  anyone  fnil  te  U 
driven  to  despair  by  so  hopeless  a  yoaming  of  the  sunflowor  for  Um  mf 
She  herself  was  moro  than  satis&ed  ;  Marietta  hud  not  owed  bsr  or  bus 
asked  for  even  a  crumb  of  love,  and  yet  hod  bestowed  wbolfl  loav«a«  ta 
— when  was  this  elysium  of  luxurious  convalescence  to  coma  to  aa  Mdt 
The  thought  made  her  shudder  that  in  a  week  or  two,  p<>rba|>4,  ah«  mM 
have  to  bo  cast  back  again  into  the  couipauiouHbip  of  i  TtndrlM, 

and  tbe  paving* stones,  witb  leas  moral  strength  to  en*.' -.n  sb  lbaa«f 

old.  She  cried  bitterly  oror  her  strengthening  tnuf  cicf  and  sroviuc  tr- 
petite,  and  longed  that  she  might  be  ill  for  ever.  Hviiltb  won  Sm  W 
the  goise,  not  of  the  rosy  sister  of  Aurora,  but  of  the  two  baxNlzwl 
fifty  legions  of  demons  who,  accordiu;^'  to  authoriticix  in  tb*  hi^ck- 
obey  the  behests  of  tbe  King  of  the  East  Wind. 

At  last  came  tbe  time  when  Muriotta  allowed  ber  lu  pot  UttirtJa 
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taaS,  a  little  later,  when  slie  was  allowed  to  answer  queBiiocs  put  to  ber. 
The  girl,  and  the  woman  aoarculy  olilor  than  the  girl,  compared  their 
carlj  Toan  and  talked  together  of  matters  high  and  low,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  shepherdesses  of  Iho  plains  of  Shinar.  Snbtly,  the  vivid 
imagination  and  the  stronj^r  mind  obtained  its  dae  influence  over  the 
narrower  brain  and  the  weaker  will.  Marietta  had  a  heart  of  molten  gold, 
only  waiting  to  be  minted  into  wealth  for  soma  fortunate  or  unfortunn'o 
man  ;  bat,  as  she  had  said,  it  was  for  the  present  crowded  into  her  heels, 
and  her  brains  had  ran  into  the  narrow  grooves  of  the  stage.  Strongly 
wilful  she  was,  bat  that  is  not  quite  the  same  as  being  Etrong- willed.  The 
younger  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already  received  the  impress  of  the 
hammer  of  self-reliance  and  of  war  with  the  world — and  that  both  extends 
the  hmit  of  the  beaten  metid  and  hardens  the  coin. 

Moreover,  they  had  now  for  loug  been  in  a  strongly-marked  relation 
of  mistress  and  servant^^the  patient  as  the  unoonscioas  tyrant,  the  nurse 
as  the  eager  shivo.     Sach  relations  are  not  to  bd  reversed  in  a  day. 

Marietta  knew  how  to  road.  Perhaps  Uiat  was  not  so  very  wonderful, 
but  the  street-girl  thought  so,  who  had  found  the  names  of  tradesmen 
over  their  shops  as  mystical  as  most  of  ua  find  the  signs  in  a  Juden  Oasse 
or  Ghetto,  Hor  literature  was  not  of  a  very  high  kind ;  it  consisted 
mainly  of  German  translations  of  French  novels.  But  she  used  to  devour 
those  with  great  appetite,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  her  to  play  the 
port  of  Scheherazade  to  her  patient's  Haroon,  sometimes  reading  aloud, 
sometimes  telling  a  story  in  her  own  words.  The  girl  had  a  dim  idea  that 
thd  wonderful  Marietta  was  somehow  the  authoress  of  all  these  fine 
roDUtnces,  for,  to  her,  reading  and  writing  were  much  the  same  thing.  At 
least  this  notion  sacoeedcd  hor  original,  but  not  long  enduring,  belief  that 
the  stories  of  the  Boulcvardes  and  of  the  Trianon  were  all  true.  This  also 
deepened  the  false  relation  between  them.  The  stronger  nature  formed  a 
still  more  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  weaker;  and,  while 
fitted  to  protect  and  patronise,  was  content  humbly  to  worship  and 
admire. 

By-and-bye,  as  her  illness  floated  farther  and  farther  away,  Marietta 
began  to  miss  her  occupation  of  sick-bed  attendance,  more  especially — - 
for  she  was  terribly  iuconsistent — as  the  visits  of  her  Englishman  had 
become  less  frequent  than  formerly.  She  had  no  new  parts  to  learn  for 
the  theatre,  and  began  to  feel  imuu.  One  day,  while  posing  herself 
before  tho  chovol  glass  in  one  of  her  own  pet  altitudes,  she  suddenly  faced 
round  and  said : 

"  A  bright  thought  I     I  will  teach  yon  to  road.     Would  you  like  to  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  all  eager  gratitude.     *'  Oh,  Madame  I "  she  began. 

'•you  would  ?  Then  we  will  begin  now.  Let  me  see — what  is  tho 
beat  way  to  begin  ?    With  the  Istters,  I  suppose — there— that's  A — that's 

B •• 

*'  Please,  Madame — I  should  like  first  to  loam  to  read  Marietta." 
M  ^ell — that  wouldn't  be  a  bad  way  either.     But  no — ^you  ought  first 
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to  bo  abl«  to  read  toot  own  come,  and  Mrrit^  it  too.  B/  th«  ws^,  vttt 
(>  your  namo  ?  I  have  boea  goinfc  to  uak  it  orery  minnte  ;  onlr  aiCftkKai 
ulwaya  pat  it  out  of  my  head.     AVliat  is  it — 'Lb 

'*No;  nothing  of  that  sort.     It's  Kornblume^** 

"  Nousense.     That's  not  a  niuno.     I  mean  sotnsthiDg  that  bttc 
yoQi  like  Marietta  does  to  mo." 

Komblnmo  ahook  her  hoad.     '' That's  all  OiaI  belangs  to  at(' 
aaid.     And  indeed  it  was  all,  except  gratiiride. 

'*  You  must  have  a  name,  then,"  said  MariotI*.  *'  Fd  give  t«ii 
only  I'm  tired  of  it.  Ijonisa — liosamunda — Befttrioe— Bnpbcxola— tb«k 
are  hundreds  of  pretty  names.  Bat  I  want  to  ^r«  yan  oxM  aa  a  pnaai 
from  me.  I  have  it !  You  shall  have  my  own  old  iiAme  Umt  ihtj  toUM 
was  too  heavy  to  dance  with.  I  should  like  to  have  it  abcnrt  ma  agua^ 
you  shall  be  Margaret — what  I  used  to  bo.  I  will  call  jou  MargMd,  «ad 
you  shall  call  me  Marietta  :  and  then  my  old  self  can  talk  io  siy  otfWtM 
whenever  we  have  a  mind.'* 

A  wild  hope  rashod  throagh  Margaret's  qmek  brain  :  or  rather  ho* 
over  it  like  the  scalpiDred  dove  that  she  had  so  often  seen  abofa  fbt 
in  her  casual  chai'ch  lodgings.      The  bird  of  the  ark  wms  not  to  ba 
even  from  such  baptism  as  hers,  receiTed  by  a  b^gar  &nd  boatowad  hf 
ballet-girl. 

**  Ah,  Madame " 

**  Marietta— Marietta  1     Did  I  not  tell 
6he  stamped  her  foot  in  mock  impatience. 


yoa  to  eall  mo  Man't 
<*  The  id6A  oi  my  oU 


I  am  afr^d  thai  I  ta 


culling  my  new  name  Madame  I 

"  Ah— how  long  will  that  be  ?  *' 

**  Will  what  be*?" 

"  r/iar— that  I  shall  ba  able  to  talk  to  yon? 
getting  strong." 

**  How  long  ?  ^lijj  what  are  yoa  dreaming  of  ?  Yon  doQ*C  wipl 
go  back  to  the  Btreets,  do  you  ?  You  shall  be  my  own  maid.  YoQ 
go  with  mo  to  the  theatre,  and  see  me  dunce,  if  you  like — van  ihall 
my  bouquets  in  water,  and  buy  my  gloves,  and  mend  toy  fiina.  IV*  #4 
huidrods  that  I  can't  use  for  want  of  mending.  And  lh«n  yoa  ahaDnal 
to  mo  when  you've  learnt  how,  and  talk  to  me  aa  if  wa  wont  amoof  tl» 
tents,  miri  Pen  f  Oh,  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things  for  jon  to  do.  W3 
yoa  do  them,  Margaret  ?  " 

**  Gracious  lady  I     1  will  die  for  you." 

*«  Man " 

"  Then — I  will  live  and  die  for  you,  Marietta  !  '* 

And  so  the  reading  lesson  ended  for  that  day.  Tha  ncxt^  lh<  Cbcs- 
woed,  whom  we  must  know  as  such  no  more,  wan  able  to  riao  tram  her 
bed — three  inches  taller  and  a  Ufe-timo  older  than  when  nhc  hhd  tooiUI 
down*  She  towered  over  the  tiny  Marietta  by  a  fbll  fcr 
marked  features  and  darker  hncs  dwarfed  her  mlatresn  into 

She  was  in  all  the  pndo  of  now-bom  happiness  and 
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refined  by  tbu  last  lingeriDg  tonch  of  long  illness,  when  Herr  Maynard, 
ailer  a  long  abseuco^  entered  tho  room.  Ho  liAd  once  seen  tho  Corn- 
flower, bat  h6  had  novor  seen  Margaret,  aad  the  two  girla  toguthor  looked 
to  him  Like  Celia  and  Kosolind — he  had  road  a  Little  Shakspero,  even 
though  he  was  an  EngliBhinan. 

How  long  ago  the  days  of  hanger  and  cold  seemed  to  be  t  Margaret 
OTen  could  bear  to  be  called  Gretchen  after  a  time,  though  it  was  the 
name  she  detested  most  in  all  tho  world.  She  forgot  what  it  meant  to  be 
hongry,  and  what  it  meant  to  bo  cold.]  Among  other  things  she  forgot  the 
natural  connection  between  flowers  and  stars,  and  learned  tho  cinliscd 
counuctiun  between  flowers  and  lamps  instead.  She  did  not  Uve  the  Ufe 
of  a  lady,  but  she  was  something  more  to  her  mistress,  she  felt,  than 
lady's-maid,  and  she  was  prond  in  the  duty  of  guarding,  like  the  youngest 
of  the  dragon's  brood,  a  shawl,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  fan.  Marietta 
found  a  new  delight  in  having  things  done  for  her  out  of  faithful  gratitude 
And  not  only  out  of  faithful  service  :  and  the  more  active  Margaret  grew, 
the  more  her  mistress  sank  into  easy  dependence  upon  her. 

It  was  a  strange  moment  when  the  girl  first  descended  &om  a 
carriage  upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  that  dark  old  stage  entrance  where 
she  had  taken  np  her  nightly  post  for  years.  She  turned  her  face  side- 
ways, so  as  not  to  be  recognised,  not  trusting  to  her  matured  features,  in- 
creased stature  and  good  clothes.     But  even  that  was  in  vain. 

A  girl  presented  a  bonqnet,  with  a  profound  and  exaggerated  courtesy : 

**  Will  your  most  gracious  ladyship  condescend " 

Margaret  had  learned  a  good  many  things  from  her  course  of  French 
literature,  and  she  blushed  crimson,  and  hurried  on  to  escape  the  scornful 
laugh  that  followed  her. 

And  yet  what  cause  had  she  for  shame  ? 

Well,  about  as  Uttle,  and  as  much,  as  any  wild  weed  that  suddtiuly  iinds 
itself  transplanted  into  a  hot-house  of  exotic  flowers  :  the  shame  of  one 
who,  through  no  merit  of  her  own,  has  been  exalted  above  her  old  felluw- 
weeds,  and  of  one  who  guiltily  drinks  in  the  stove-warmth  and  tho  artifioial 
rain  which  are  not  intended  for  her.  She  was  not  the  only  escort  of 
Marietta :  the  Englishman  had  apparently  recovered  his  passing  lunacy 
and  had  gradually'  returned  as  regularly  as  of  old,  and  mora  contentedly, 
to  hii  functions  of  cavaher-in-ordinary  to  the  queen  of  Con/phearit!. 

He  did  not  know — how  should  he  9 — that  this  Viennese  Bosalind  was 
ibo  girl  from  whom  he  had  bought  the  winter-rose  :  when  be  bought  it, 
be  had  been  thinking  of  the  rose,  not  of  her,  even  though  he  had  notioed 
for  a  moment  the  blackness  and  depth  of  her  large  eyes.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  whom  it  was  easy  for  a  girl  to  look  upon  and  not  obsorvo.  It 
was  not  long  before  Margaret,  as  well  as  Marietta,  found  out  something 
more  about  him  than  that  his  name  was  Maynard  and  that  ho  was  an 
Englishman.  The  character  attached  to  the  name  was  to  some  extent 
indicated  in  his  appearance.  He  was  of  the  full,  ruddy,  and  largely 
mxuGulor  type  from  which  a  certain  air  of  yaHcAtrfa  is  inseparable,  when  it 
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is  imprisoned  within  [Hie  four  walla  of  a  rooio.  or  vthea.  £U 
broaght  to  boar  npon  little  things,  and  vhich  Uiorefora,  ia 
earned  for  Englishmen  ft  reputation  for  ipiurhsrU  in  geac 
company  was  eagerly  aoaght  by  men,  especiallj  by  thusD  whtiw 
lyere  aa  chronically  empty  os  those  of  his  fxieuA,  tho  Has 
women  on  the  whole  disliked  himj  not  for  any  disagroeabU 
bat  bocaaso  his  devotion  to  one  was  apparently  stiprema.  Ai 
they  generally  professed  to  dislike  him  :  for,  in  tbe  eaay-^txig  ottU 
tho  most  easy-going  of  capitals  in  which  he  ohofia  to  mora  ho  adln 
found  dislike  stand  in  the  way  of  Bpocial  favour.  21aiiotta  was  ^n^ik 
of  him  as  a  follower :  it  pleased  her  to  feel  that  ahe  waa  Seodtog  t  &« 
with  a  thread  of  silk,  and  never  suspected  that  ahe  had  forgotten  Id  dssr 
the  lion's  teeth  and  claws. 

(These  oxtstod,  however  —  so,  at  least  Margaret  faand,  or 
she  fonnd.  It  seemed  marvellously  strange  to  bor  Ibat  her 
shonld  remain  bo  calmly  cold  to  such  romantic  derotloo. 
accepted  the  Herculean  Herr  Maynard  for  Marietta,  and  tlK»a|^ 
high  treason  to  sentiment  to  refuse  true  love — the  one  flaw  In  her  p^ 
dess's  ideal  perfections.  She,  who  knew  now  what  to  be  alone  wuak 
looked  upon  love  of  any  kind  as  an  inestimable  treasure  of  whi-di  «nffj 
drop  was  to  be  valued  at  its  weight  in  diamonds.  For  her  dear  aifkiB 
she  listened  to  the  hea\7  foot  of  Herr  Mayuard  on  tho  stairs,  reBMnhni 
his  words,  followed  the  depth  of  his  baas  voice,  and  rratcbod  with  iakiwt 
the  coming  and  ^ing  of  half-smiles  and  whole  clouds  apoo  hitf  hn^  ^ 
and  eyes.  He  loved  her  whom  she  loved,  and  that  waa  ezioagb  l«  pbo 
her  in  sympathy  with  him.  The  Eugliehman  did  not  make  bear  hti  tm- 
fidante,  but  he  never  seemed  to  bo  weary  of  being  with  b«r  or  lalkiog  v» 
her.  Any  mere  outward  observer  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say  Ttnrthif 
Horr  Mayuard  was  following  mistress  or  maid,  Margaret  or  MaAebL 
Marietta  herself  once  remarked,  laughingly — 

"  I  ought  to  be  jealous,  Grotchon — tliat  Engliiihna&n  of  nuao 
Dover  so  much  at  my  hoels  till  bo  saw  you.     Before  yoa  left  yoar  M 
hadn't  been  near  mo  ibr  days — since  ho  saw  yoa,  he  haa  ii<!Ter  been  atij 
for  hours." 

And  then  Gretchen  once  more  tonied  crimson.  Gr(:lch.?n  «^c  s^ 
less  the  Cornflower  than  even  Margaret  had  been.  | 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  u  utir- 
of  another  straw  or  two  that  might  servo  for  weathercocks  i 
wise,  who  know  the  effect  of  feminine  sympalhy  as  an  aotidoto  for  f»wHiiwa 
coldness. 

"  Are  you  yery  fond  of  Marietta  ?  "  asked  Mayoazd,  aa  hd  a&d  Gfstj 
ehen  were  in  attendance  upon  a  rehearsal  of  the  cor/it  44  Mlti, 

She  opened  her  large  eyes  to  their  full. 

"  I  should  have  thought  a  warm  heart  Like  yours  «t}aLI  bars  Umm 
ropeDcd  by  such  an  icJclo.  For  me,  I  am  getting  sick  of  being  led  abfOl 
like  a  tame  beer.     If  I  were  ever  able  to  chitnc;e  my  mind,  1  dicnilil  kaAi 
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tor.  I  ivondor  jon  doD*t :  sbe  is  jast  as  fall  of  her  ^hims^to  joa  as  she 
iB  to  me." 

*'  She  is  the  best  and  dearest  ol  all  the  world.  If  yoa  meant  Tchat 
yoa  say  I  shonld  bate  yon." 

So  sold  Gretcben,  Btenily  fierce  and  with  hor  most  tragic  lur.  But  she 
felt  a  stolen*  gnilty  pleasure  all  the  samo.  She  moreover  became  doubly 
AttGCtiTO  to  Marietta's  fllightest  caprices,  who  was,  in  truth,  becoming  a 
mere  spoiled  child  in  ber  hands.  Marietta  cocdd  have  done  as  well  with- 
out Gretchon  as  a  hop-bine  without  its  polo. 

Another  straw  was  that  one  evening*  during  a  performance,  Marietta's 
dress  caught  fire.  She  had  so  completely  loomed  to  be  helpless  that  she 
did  nothing  but  Ecroom — it  was  a  foorfal  instant.  Grotchen  was  at  the 
wings,  and  mshod  forward.  Maynanl  was  also  at  the  wings,  but  did  not 
rush  forward  until  be  hod  lost  throe  whole  seconds  by  thrusting  Gretchen 
back,  ^farietta  was  saved  by  those  on  the  stage,  by  the  time  ho  had 
said — 

"  Don't  Rtir — you  will  only  catch  fire  too." 

Then  he  polled  off  his  coat,  and  ran  to  the  help  of  Marietta.  But 
Grotchen  could  not  but  notice  that,  even  in  that  hurried  moment,  his  first 
thought  hud  been  for  the  one  who  was  not  in  peril,  but  only  might  be. 

Marietta,  1o  the  relief  of  A'ienna,  was  not  seriously  injured  ;  but  the 
fright  obliged  her  to  keep  her  room  for  some  days,  during  which  Grotchen 
never  left  her  side.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  however,  she  went  into 
the  boudoir  to  toll  Maynard  with  her  own  lips  how  her  mistress  was 
going  on. 

"Ah,  here  you  aro  at  last,"  he  sold.  "It  seems  like  three  years-. 
And  bow  is  Marietta?  Bolter?  That's  all  right  then.  But  you  are 
not  looking  quite  so  well,  though.  It  was  a  mercy  that  I  kept  you  back. 
I  know  what  yon  would  have  done  :  there  would  have  been  on  end  of  both 
of  you.  I  know  ber :  she  would  have  thought  nothing  of  throwing  herself 
upon  you,  fiames  and  all." 

"  I  would  have  taken  her,  flames  and  all." 

'*  I  know  you  ore  a  little  heroine,  Gretchen.  So  I  am  going  to  take 
yon  into  my  confidence.     Will  yon  listen  to  mo  ?  " 

He  lowered  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  not  tenderly,  but  as  if  he  was  afraid 
of  being  overheard.  Bnt  his  voice,  though  naturally  loud,  had  much 
tenderness  in  it  when  ho  spoke  low — at  least  Gretchen  thought  so,  with 
whom  a  very  little  tenderness  went  a  very  long  way.     She  wailed. 

"  la  it  about  Marietta  ?  "  she  asked,  as  he  did  not  proceed. 

<*It  is  about  Marietta,  and  il  is  not,"  ho  answered.  *'  It  is  quite  as 
mach  about  yoarself.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  cannot  tell  her :  you  aro  a 
woman  viiih  %  heart  in  you  :  she  must  have  been  made  by  a  sculptor. 
The  idea  of  a  girl  like  her  setting  up  for  the  character  of  a  prude — it  is 
too  absurd.  If  I  were  to  go  book  to  Paris,  or  London,  and  say  that  I 
bad  found  a  ballet-girl  in  Vjenna  beyond  scandal,  I  should  be  laughed 
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**  I  don't  nnderstod  jron,  Herr  'MftynaTd,      MariattA  i? 

"Yes,  a  qtieen  of  pierrots  and  colnnxbinefl.      It  is  _ 
Qretcbenf  who  are  made  to  love  and  to  be  lorod :  and  I  &]ioo«t 
that  moct-qneen  of  yours  has  infected  you  with  somo  tif  h?-  '^■^ 
But  you  know,  at  least,  what  the  word  lore  xncAiiB  9     Too 
you  tried  ?    DenroFt  Orctchen " 

Her  eyes  kiudlod,  and  the  whole  universe  began  to  tfvnm  rottod  %m 
almoat  as  blinding  and  deafening  a  whirl  as  when  fili«  had  hSkta 
ing  in  the  street.     A  wild  and  guilty  hope   neized  ber  thai  Ibe 
had  in  troth  been  showing  the  drift  of  the  wind.     Rather  of  th«  h 
for  as  such  it  rose  before  ber  and  made  her  spread  out  both 
to  word  off  a  danj^r  rather  than  as  if  to  embrace  »  v^lcocD9 
knew  well  enough  that  she  could  love :  there  was  oo  noe4  for  lt«r  to 

'*  Dearest  Gret^hen "   wna  all  she  hoard    and   ftO   aha  saw  Ga 
moment  of  her  suddenly  revealed  womanhood.     And  yei  the  wm 
by  an  as  yet  unconseions  shamo  to  feel  that  the  contemptooas  &pnm 
of  her  benefactrosB  tasted  sn-oet  to  her  ears.     This  doep-Toi«ed  rv9tf  to 
to  her  the  deep  voice  of  Adnm  to  Eve  :  was  it  not  all  an  in^ritable  fgi 
of  her  Paradise  ?     Slio  had  entered,  and  must  prove  all  :* 

"  Dearest  Gretchcn,"  echoed  hor  heart  again :  and  th  -j^ 

her  ears  heard  from  an  inner  room. 

"Hark — I  must  go  back  to  Itfarietta,**  she  cTciairoca,  K'U^itg 
remain,  yet  still  more  eager  to  fly. 

"Confound   Marietta!"   grumbled   Maynard,     **  Grelehen,  I 
speak  to  you.     When  can  you  leave  her — when  can  I  soe  yon  again  f 

*'  To-morroWf"  she  tossed  to  him  over  her  shoulder,  ta  the  4arfii 
like  a  frightened  dryad. 

Marietta   opened   her  eyes  at  her.      "'Why,    what   lias 
Gretchen?"  she  asked.     <*I  am  getting  half  afraid  of  yoa — ytn 
growing  so  grand  and  beautiful.     If  I  did  not  know  it  to  bo  tm 
should  begin  to  think  you  no  longer  mine.     I  only  w&nlod  toy 
bottle-     What  is  it  ?    "Who  has  been  here  7  " 

"Nothing — nobody — that   is — Oh,  madame,  I  am  bo  ^aA  70a 
getting  well ! " 

"'Madame?'" 

"I  mean " 

*'  I  don't  think  you  know  what  yon  meAn.    Only  don't  le^tt  ai 
Orctchen  ! " 

"  Never !    Did  yon  forsake  me  in  my  sorrow,  that  T  aboald  k«T»  jm  ^ 
in  my  joy?"  ^fl 

Her  heart  was  bursting  for  want  of  eympathy :  and  y«i  ebe  coold  ooP^ 
find  it  in  her  to  set  it  free,  though  ihe  beat  about  th«  buah  and  uptoti 
her  lips  to  speak  a  hundred  times  an  hour.     But  what  abo 
express  grew  therefore  all  tlie  deeper.     A  new  lone  liad  rm- 
worth  a  hundred  of  the  old  :  eho  recalled  once  ratire  the  c 
hnd  heard   Ijotwecn  Mayuard  and  Marietta,  and  coaM  noi  ic 
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trfmnph  that  placed  her  on  a  pinnaclo  tbore  even  that  of  her  j^oddoHS. 
"  Yoa  can  lore  and  be  loved  " — on  theso  words  ehe  fed  all  day  and  all 
;ht,  flavonring  her  souI'b  food  Trith  '*  Daarest  Gretchen  **  and  the  fifty 
other  small  syllables  tlini  formed  ^y  million  volames  for  her.  The  wtn- 
domig  peri  had  not  crept  into  Paradise  withont  a  fitting  fee  after  all — 
**  the  could  love  and  bo  loved  " — ehe  hod  all  the  right  of  Marietta  to  be 
there,  and  more.  How  she  decked  Uio  broad  shoulders  of  the  English- 
man ^rith  the  May-ros68  of  Lor  fancy,  crowned  his  brows  with  myrtles, 
filled  his  voice  with  the  intoxication  of  the  hyacinth,  and  dreamed  of  the 
delights  of  the  qaeen  boe,  for  whom  roscs^  myrtles,  and  hyacinths  are 
made  1  In  her  sweet  though  broken  sleep  she  was  the  flower-girl  once 
more,  binding  and  blending  nnimaginablo  flowers,  Maynard  had  thought 
other  as  Rosalind  :  she  was  in  tmth  Titnnia. 

At  laijt,  after  a  few  moments,  or  hours,  or  years — she  took  no  heed  of 
them— to-morrow  came.  She  sprang  from  her  bed  with  a  bound,  and 
trusted  that  she  might  find  her  mistress  inchned  to  keep  her  room  for 
another  day.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  however,  Marietta  professed 
herself  (^uite  recovered,  so  that  when  Herr  Maynard  called,  there  was  no 
chance  of  seeing  him  alone.  That  night  she  dreamed  that  she  hated 
Marietta,  and,  when  she  woke»  had  no  room  in  her  mind  for  the  grace  of 
being  ashamed. 

The  next  day,  however,  her  will  made  a  way.  She  managed  to 
escape  attending  an  unexpected  rehearsal  on  the  plea  of  a  bad  headache : 
Marietta's  caprices,  if  exigent,  were  never  crnol.  Her  heart  told  her  that 
Horr  Maynaid  would  come,  and  he  came. 

"  She  is  out  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  I  con  tell  you  whot  I  want  with- 
ont interruption.  Yon  remember  our  talk  of  last  time  ?  Gretchen,  the 
devil  knows  why,  but  you  are  the  only  living  creature  who  can  influence 
that  statue  of  snow.  Make  use  of  your  magic  for  me :  I  will  have  her, 
though  it  costs  me  marriage — on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  You  must 
help  mo  ;  you  are  brave,  dearest  Gretchen,  and  as  true  and  clever  as  you 
ftra  brave.  It  is  no  bad  offer  I  moke  her ;  I  am  rich,  and  yon  wish  her 
well.  I  should  deserve  to  bo  hanged  outright,  if  I  asked  yon  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.  Y^ou  may  judge  how  my  heart 
ia  set  by  my  giving  her  love  instead  of  hate  for  her  coldness,  and  by  my 
degrading  myself  by  confessing  my  contemptible  defeat  to  a  living  soul. 
But  succeed  I  will,  and  my  last  hope  lies  in  you.  I  will  give  you  better 
than  thanks,  Gretchen.  On  the  day  of  my  marriaj^e  to  Marietta  you 
shall  have  a  thousand  pounds — ten  thousand  florins — a  dowry  one  of 
jour  eounteises might  envy.  Yon  will?  Think  over  it:  I  have  waited 
too  long  not  1o  wait  a  few  hours  mnre."   ' 

If  silence  gives  consent,  the  bargain  was  made.  But  did  Niobe 
eoDSeut  to  her  doom  though  she  uttered  not  a  word  ?  It  was  with  the 
ftiloncc  of  a  tearless  Niobe  that  Gretchen  saw  him  go,  and  a  figure  take 
bis  place,  in  whom  she  recognised  the  gigantic  sentinel  of  Paradise,  who 
liad  left  his  pest  to  make  the  rounds  nnd  expel   intruders.     No  disa^- 
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pointment  ftTor  camo  upon  a  woman^s  heart  wilb  ft  mora  oh»«Oy  nAla 
frost,  Mftynard  may  not  bivTe  bten  worth  n  Tronma'i  thaa|^;  ta 
hearts  are  not  much  in  tbo  habit  of  thinking,  nor,  pertiapSf  vooM  Ife^ 
he  worth  rcry  mncb  if  tbey  were.  The  pen  baa  not  been  hm^  wli* 
M'ilh  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  a  numb  despair,  blank  hy  iln  im  aiCei 
Only  may  we  behold  the  first  coil  of  the  serpent  of  the  dr««m  piftBt  4 
St.  Danae,  unwinding  itself  from  the  overturned  13over-ba«k«t  «f  0» 
blossom.  She  was  the  hopolcssly-dcfoated  riral  of  her  to  wbcs  4i 
now  owed  misery  far  more  tbaa  happiness — so  bopdeMt  tbsl  !&■  BB 
whom  she  in  her  first  tumalt  of  jealotxsy  mentally  ftCCOMd  of  Iffif 
betrayed  her,  had  coolly  bribed  her  to  bring  her  mm]  to  loB  ftn&f.  IHll 
is  there  left  to  say  ? 

How  hfttefnlly  bright  and  bcaalifal  waa  Marietta  when  i^  eiy» 
hornet  As  Gretchen  stood  behind  hor  Id  front  of  the  aaaa  mact 
arranging  her  rival's  raven-black  chfvehtre  for  the  ereniiigj  aba  eooUkia 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  place  her  strong  fingers  round  the  alcote  ftns 
and  press  them  till  the  bright  face  had  become  more  biggnd  fha  Is 
own.  She  looked  at  her  own  reflection,  and,  with  m  atnct  ffnm, 
wondered  how  she  could  over  have  dreamed  snch  a  droftzn  ae  bad  bus 
60  harshly  dispelled.  Her  lips  had  tightened  and  har^l^s^  ;  hmtkA 
had  fallen   inwards  in  an  hour;  a  deep  Una  contra:  brow*.  ■! 

her  eyes  looked  as  dead  as  stone.     When  such  trang-K.. l..;2J  b^mIi 

phuse  in  an  instant,  what  wonder  that  the  oatward  signs  of  Graldut'i 
downfall  had,  in  two  whole  hoars  of  instants,  become  set  as  wall  ai  tnas 
fonned  ?  She  was  not  a  girl  with  a  heartache,  bat  a 
woman,  who  had  taken  fire  like  tinder  and  had  been  aeorcbed  aa 
Mistakes  kill  sometimes ;  and  Grctchen  had  lived  a  wonkaii*s  wbett 
oat  in  throe  or  four  days.  Too  strong  to  be  killed,  abo  was  all  Iha 
bound  to  have  grown  old.  How  ahonld  disappointment  eoma,  vbcs  Ifci 
very  happiness  it  dovoars  had  proved  almost  too  intense  to  boar  f  Ik  *ii 
not  aa  though,  as  with  moat  girls,  happiness  had  been  beaten  o«l  Hmt^ 
over  her  whole  life,  so  that  much  may  bo  torn  away,  and  yet  moA  mj 
be  left  to  cover  all  but  a  single  wound.  'VN'ith  her,  happiness  bad  Wce 
piled  np  over  one  point  of  her  life  mountains  higb,  and,  wbm  tW 
mountain  was  torn  away,  net  a  film  remained  to  bldo  from  the  raw  ar 
one  inch  of  smarting  ucrva.  She  had  no  momorica  to  eompenaala  br 
a  single  hope.  Her  memories  were  all  of  wishes  ;  and  aba  bad  bwg  M 
her  power  of  living  upon  air. 

#  •  •  •  * 

Mrs.  Goldrick*a  wanderings  in  the  very  Uuil  cf  *ir,  en   'abJh 
least,  had   long  lived  for  daya,  had  nalcmlly  lakcu    h- trr.  -  -♦ 
atartiog-point.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she  si 
post  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least,  and  somehow  procure  ai.  •^.m 
It  needed  exceptional  pressure  to  drive  hor  even  to  temporary 
though  but  for  a  moment:  but  the  oxccptional  prcsforo  bad  Catrl 
Without  remarkiog  it,  she  had  gone  through  the  three  tta^>*f  f^f 
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Wlucli  follovr  tlio  dlsappoiutmezit' of  appetite — the  fainfc,  iliG  forgetful,  and 
the  prostrate — and  had  entered  upon  that  wbicli  is  known  to  most  wolvee 
and  to  Bomo  men. 

The  house  contained  nothing  to  cat  bnt  gold — a  food  of  which  Midiia 
bad  already  proved  the  unsatisfring  qualities.  The  starving  woman  bad 
therefore  to  search  from  nttic  to  cellar  to  fiod  what  might  be  tamed  to 
food  in  the  alembic  of  tha  pawnbroker.  The  result  was  not  successful. 
She  had  the  clothes  on  her  back,  a  blanket  or  two,  and  a  few  pots  and 
pans — nothing  bnt  what  was  almost  as  much  a  necessary  of  life  as  bread 
itself.  It  is  true  the  Cornflower  had  owned  fewer  possessions  ^d  yet 
had  been  richer  than  I^iogones  ;  but  Mri.  Goldrick  was  not  the  Cora- 
flower.  She  had  sat  at  rich  men's  feasts,  and  bad  long  ago  unfitted 
hoTSolf  for  living  strictly  according  to  the  rule  of  the  community  of  the 
birds  of  the  air.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  took  the  blanket 
from  her  bed,  as  the  portion  of  capital  that  might  bo  easiest  6pitred.  made 
it  np  into  a  bundle,  and  theu,  with  a  feeble,  uncertain  gait,  \eiy  different 
firom  her  natural  erect  carnage  and  firm  stride,  went  oat  into  the  streets 
of  St.  Bavons. 

now  mach  out  of  the  world  she  lived,  needs  no  farther  proof  than 
the  fact  of  her  being  the  only  person  in  a  provincial  city  who  was  ignorant 
of  its  grand  piece  of  news.  The  Cornflower  had  been  taught  to  read,  and 
so  had  she.  Bat  no  event  in  any  French  novel  had  over  taken  tho 
Cornflower  aback  so  much  as  an  advcrtiscmeut  upon  one  end  of  the  dead 
wall  of  hor  lane  took  Mrs.  Goldrick.  Her  waudoriug,  dazzled  eyes  lighted 
upon  her  own  name  in  letters  as  large  as  those  upon  her  hnsband'a 
posters.  It  was  the  ofler  of  a  large  reward  to  anyone  who  would  give  the 
police  any  suflicient  tidings  of  her  son  ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Brandt's  house  first  became  news  to  her  ears. 


CHAPTEB  Vin. 

DULOB  EST  DeSIPKRB  IN  LoCO. 

Ms.  Aaron's  supper-party  had  been  lively,  not  to  say  noley.  Made- 
moiselle Leczinska  had  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  world,  if  she  had 
done  nothing  flso,  and  "thai,**  as  Mr.  Carol  explained,  "wns  Every- 
thing.** Untike  his  musical  collaloratmr,  he  noither  felt  nor  showed  any 
BTuaU  jealonsiea  on  the  gcoro  of  the  tit'butavtc'i  owlug  her  triumph  over 
circumstances  not  to  his  genius,  but  to  ciroomstances  themselves.  He  was 
of  coarfo  the  firtt  to  offer  his  conj^atulations,  together  with  his  advico 
as  to  the  btist  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  lload-tide. 

There  was  one  place  vacant  at  tabic,  that  of  Mr.  Abner,  who  was 
solky,  and  would  not  come  in.  So  it  was  merely  a  family  party,  Lord 
Lbbom  being  tl)o  only  stranger. 

All  weie  in  high  spirits  ;  but  Mademoiselle  waa  in  Va&  li\^V^%\.  ^1  -aS^. 
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the  fivo.  Rho  even  went  60*  bcjoDd  Uic  bounds  of  high  ^triu,  ic  *^ 
Aaron  himFcIf  began  dimlv  to  saspecl  tliat  his  ptxi»il  wiu  wA  tSUigOM 
what  be  bad  takoa  hor  to  bo.  Sbo  ofTcctod  to  ignoro  his  pneeam,  ub 
a  point  of  intermpting  bicrf  -whenever  ho  BpoVe  a  ^  '  -e  Icsa  hd 
scornful  stares  in  return  for  his   sharp  gl&Dces^  an-.  ^alfipai; 

with  Lucas,  till  the  poor  follow  did  not  know  -whether  he  was  oe  hitM 
or  his  heols.  She  was  in  a  very  ecslasj  of  self-assertioo,  ajid  wtaUhn 
puzzled  a  ten  thousand  times  better  psycho]ogL»t  than  aoyboJrlk^ 
Carol,  even,  fonnd  himself  nowhero ;  and  Lord  Lisbam,  th*  a^m 
present  whose  vanity  or  interest  was  not  toached  by  her  bchanooTtW 
the  only  one  who  let  himself  go  eauly  with  tho  streua.  Ha,  ika*  ■> 
the  only  one  left  nnmystified,  becanao  to  him  alooe  tho  eoloiin  ta  viift 
she  chose  to  display  herself  to-night  were  each  as  she  m^g^  hen  » 
ccived  from  nature.  He,  only,  had  known  Dcilh^r  the  b«fy^^j1.  ^~ 
the  ignorant  debutante,  thrown,  as  if  with  apitchfork,  into  a  dvw  pU^u 
wheroou  her  feet  had  not  known  how  to  stanJ. 

The  most  astounding  intelligence  in  the  world  tnnfll  be  th«  niij< 
discovery  on  the  part  of  a  callow  hird  that  it  has  wings.  Ita  Etik 
has  been  growing  in  the  nest,  and  its  eyes  hftve  alroa^  diacwanA 
there  is  a  vast  expanse  of  air,  in  which  alone  it  eoald  £r«] 
home.  It  bos  ab-cady  seen  its  feUow-creatariia  Bkitnmiag  ahoi 
ease,  and  has  a  dim  consciousness  of  doformitr,  in  not  batog 
the  same  as  they.  The  miserablo  little  protuberascea  00  tla 
are  only  a  burden  to  it ;  when  it  creeps  to  the  edge  of  th«  ocstf  H  k  (air 
to  overbalance  itself,  and  to  fall  back  among  iU^  'f  twifi  m^ 

feathers,  from  fear  of  dropping  like  load  to  tho  grof.  .w.     Box 

day  the  mother-bird  comes  homeward  with  some  eFpeciallj  large 
pillar  in  hor  beak,  fit  for  the  growing  appetite  of  her  growing 
and  finds  the  nest  empty.  She  looks  around,  above.  a2»d  heiow,  tet 
trace  of  cat  or  kite  can  she  see.  The  next  day  the  forco  of  habit 
her  afield  to  look  for  some  yet  larger  worm,  and  the  pnz4>  ia  diipoliik* 
a  stranger  of  her  owa  kind,  stronger-winged,  perhapa  atroQgtr-bfliM 
than  she,  who  meets  her  with  all  tho  energy  of  yoath  and  aodJia  90^ 
sciousness  of  being  at  last  lady  of  all  thti  fields  and  p*ihs  of  ab.  H* 
fledgeling  does  not  know  herself,  and  tho  old  bird,  with  M  her  wto 
does  not  know  her  own.  There  is,  however,  a  yet  Okore  aslimaihc 
experience  etill.  Certain  Eastern  nations  ha^*e  boim  acrn— d  tt^ 
crediting  women  with  souls.  Perhaps  this  was  the  error  of  that  ntf  4t 
bird,  with  a  considerable  Eastern  tincture  in  his  voina,  who  had 
tated  himself  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  Hdllo.  Tmninsli 
the  soul  of  a  girl  does  nut  fail  i  ttian  tba  pintoi 

bird,  simply  bocaoso  it  is  for  uu;  •i»iir«aaui 

somu  sudden  shock  has  nindo  a  momont  do  the  work  of  ahakiog 
soul's  feathers,  the  rcault  la  not  wbllkely  to  antODifth  Ool  011^ 
and  philosophers,  \>u\.  Vet  O'fra  utt\lYRV>>}R*fi\*i^bRi. 

Zelda  would  \k%y^  Viten  an  VAAtA^SS.  *^»  >a^  w^w^aaa^fc.: 
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fftmptively,  that  odo  boDcet,  out-spcakbg  stamp  of  her  foot  bad  Beet  flying 
into  aoiubilutioQ  the  thousand  petty  aud  flimsy  chnlns  which  had  hitherto 
entangled  her  own  proper  lifo  with  the  ^\TGtched  interests  of  others.  She 
Lfld  spumed  the  earth,  and  was  out  Into  the  air  on  her  own  account :  not 
a  soul  had  to  do  with  her  triumph  but  her  own.  Others  might  take  tho 
er«dit  to  themselves,  and  might  seek  to  cheat  bor  of  the  profit ;  bat  she 
had  struck  oat  this  time  for  herself,  aud  it  must  be  as  parasiteSi  not  as 
masters,  that  they  must  follow  her  now.  Hitherto  she  had  devoured  her 
impuises  iu  docile  silence  :  for  once  she  had  let  her  impulse  fly  oat,  and 
bad  found  in  her  free  caprice  a  power  before  which  strong  wills  and 
stronger  circumstances  had  alike  slirivelled  up  into  their  shells.  It  was 
not  tho  slave  of  tho  far-seeing  Aaron,  but  one  that  was  no  more  to  him 
than  Hecuba,  who  had  drunk  in  the  riotous  intoxication  of  public  applause. 
She  had  flung  herself  obovc  her  master's  head,  and  he  and  all  his  fellows 
looked  unntterably  small.  Not  even  Lord  Lisbum  was  able  to  complain 
that  his  peerage  compensated  in  her  eyes  for  what  he  had  not  done.  He 
was,  of  course,  in  all  tho  pride  of  Uonhood  before  Aaron,  Carol,  and 
Lncftfl :  but  the  lioness  of  the  evening  held  her  own.  He  was  enjoying 
his  new  chapter,  or  rather  episode,  in  life ;  bnt  possibly  he  was  not 
altogether  so  well  satisfied  with  his  new  experience  of  being  ill-treated 
according  to  his  demerits  as  he  would  have  professed  to  be. 

He  had  been  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  one  lady  who  might  be 
supposed  to  leaven  with  her  presence  this  not  too-well-assorted  entertain- 
ment. Carol  bad  placed  himself  on  her  other  side,  us  a  matter  of  coarse : 
and  it  was  with  nnbelievlng  cars  that  he  heard  her  say  suddenly — 

"  Where  are  yon,  Lncos  ?  I  must  have  you  by  mo.  Don't  you  see 
there's  an  empty  chair  ?  "  Lucas  looked  longingly  and  awkwardly  with 
both  his  eyes  :  but  tlie  empty  choir  was  invisible  to  him.  Lord  Lis- 
burn  looked  at  Carol,  and  rose  politely,  to  make  room  for  the  more 
favoured  worm — who,  in  truth,  had  most  surely  earned  the  distinction. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  ont  Aaron,  fjuickly,  *'  pray  don't  disturb  your- 
self.    Here's  plenty  of  room  for  Lucas  by  mo." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  you/*  said  the  self-crowned  queen,  turning  to 
Lord  Lisbum.  "  Carol,  you  sit  by  Aaron,  and  make  room  for  Lucas  by 
me.  Do  yon  hear  ?  **  And  she  added  the  little  quick  stomp  of  emphasis 
that  bad  been  the  favourite  gesture  of  imothor  triumphant  actress, 
whom  none  there,  according  to  probability,  had  ever  seen,  and  who  had 
made  her  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  the  seven  ages  at  least  one  age  ago. 

But  Aaron  eyed  her  with  one  of  his  most  curious  cfibrts  of  concen- 
trated ^sion.  *' Btnjuihtiffo  ! "  he  thought  to  himself,  "Mag  would 
spot  her  in  a  thousand — if  she  didn't  toko  the  girl  for  the  mother's  ghost 
ont  of  Marshmead  churchyard.  Faith,  I  hope  she  mayn't  be — I've  board 
tell  of  such  things  before  now." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  my  dear,"  said  Carol.     "  I  know  whore  I'm  well 
off,  and  so  tlo  you.     That's  Sympathy.     Lot  Lutfi-S  fc;v\.Vva  U^o\  va  ^^-Ace^^ 
Aodpoarme  cat  some  chiuupagQo.'* 
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She  did  nol  repeat  ber  commands,   or   evan  throw  Una  a  Ifti  U 
answer,  but  loft  him,  and  sat  down  at  the  other  eod  of  th6  tahl*. 

"  I  mean  to  hare  Lncos  by  mo,*'  she  flaid.     **  Aaron,  yon  go  i^l  i- 
between  those  two — or " 

"  Or  what,  pray,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  ho  ^^Iwd.  id  wtat  Lai 
Liabnm  thought  a  curious  lone  from  a  miuiager  to  !- 

"  Or — I'll  go  to  the  window,  and  sit  in  the  drau^-^.  — -  ^  — ««iL* 

He  said  something  in  her  car.     She  answcrod  him  oat  looiL 

"  Lucas,"  she  said,  angrily,  "open  the  \rindow  this  instant;  las 
to  catch  my  death  of  cold,  and  I  will.'* 

If  she  had  commanded  her  slave  to  throw  himself  Crom  thiirbi^ 
that  GVonLug,  most  assuredly  ho  would  have  done  so.     Bat  that 
very  different  thing  from  letting  the  least  brealti  of  air  find  Its  MVf 
her.    He  stood  therefore  irresolute,  between  zeal  to  obey  anil  Ibor  a!< 
sequences.     She  did  not  wait,  however ;  sho  wont  to  th&  irioilos 
and  threw  it  up  with  a  clatter,     ••  There,**  she  saiJ,  "  now  yoo  aij 
go  on  with  your  supper.     I  shall  stay  here." 

"Very  well/*  said  Aaron.     "Never  mind   Iter/'    ha  sdM  to 
others ;  "  sho's  not  so  easily  killed  as  that  cornea  to.     I*Ttt  k&owx 
day  when  she's  slept  out  a  whole  wiotor  night  on  tb6  windy  aai* 
snow-drin.     Talk  of  gratitndc  t     That's  how  I  found  bur,  and  tlttl't  W« 
I'll  leave  her,  if  she  don't  mind.     Let  her  be." 

He  had  lost  his  temper  for  once,  or  he  would  ecmrc^ly  hjkx*  b«a  • 
communicative  Concerning  bygone  mysterioA.  Bat  slij^bt  as  tb«  nnwiki 
of  quarrel  was,  he  was  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  1"  '  ■' 

first  pitched  battle  in  a  war  of  liberty,  if  nol  of  stij 
had  the  advantage  over  Zelda,  for  while  he  began  to  sa3t{>ccl  Ui#  eA- 
sequences  of  yielding  to  her  apparent  whim,  she  bj»d  no  afl^rtlMKtfU  ■> 


give  her  determination.     She  was  only  obstmate  :  he  had  every 
bo  resolved.     She  was  only  fightiag  for  a  trifle,  bo  to  avort  the 
to  which  that  trifle  might  lead.     But,  on  the  other  bnnd,  she  bad 
advantages,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Bho»  if  only  obstinala, 
a  woman,  while  he,  if  consciously  resolved,  was  only  a  man. 

In  a  word,  though  the  question  was  only  about  oponing  or  cb 
window,  open  war  had  been  declared. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  Carol,  of  course  sot  in  Ihd  least  eonipTttbeoJiiH  tb 
Bituation,  bat  rejoicing  in  the  spirit  of  mischief  which  scorned  likely  W 
make  ever^'body  but    himself  uucumfortable.    *'  That's  no  Munniif— 
that's  what  cornea  of  not  letting  mo  have  my  way.    Ki-rnr  mind| 
I  like  open  windows  :  I*il  go  and  keep  Madamoisolle  <^tzipat^«     Wlal 
yon  think  of  Polish  manners,  my  Lord  ?     Not  qiut«  th«  wm 
polish  7    I  suppo<ie  you  ncvor  aaw  this  sort  of  thing  b«foro  7    1 
that's  the  salt  of  life,  that  sort  of  thing.     I  like  titling  on  tb»  aatfl* 
TolcflDoes ;  that's  Tokiug  things  easy." 

"  Hold  your  jaw,"  growled  Aaron.     "  ^1)0  asked  yoQ  tn  tatiA 

"  Modem oieelle,"  said  Lord    liisbnm  riirmgi  "X  na    wsn  J9U 
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welcome  to  mj  seat,  espcciftUy  as  everybody  else  Bcoms  bo  devoted  to  hia 
owa.    I  dure  say  Air.  Aaron  won't  mind  ImTlng  me  for  a  neigbbonr." 

**  No,"  she  saiJ.  "  I'll  have  no  chair  but  Aaron's.  It  must  be  his 
&altif  I  don't  sing  to-morrow,  and  I'll  either  bare  a  cold  or  else  his 
chair/' 

*'  Then  you*Il  haTO  neither/*  cried  out  Aaron  with  on  oath,  his  paticuoo 
ioirly  gone.  Lucas  caught  his  arm,  and  Lord  Lishum  started  forward :  it 
was  clear  that  whatever  there  was  between  these  two  might  end  in  mis- 
chieL  There  was  something  of  the  tiger  about  the  man  and  apparently  a 
groat  deal  of  the  tigress  about  the  girl. 

*'  You  cowoid/'  she  cried  out,  "Have  you  forgotten  bow  you  left  me 
to  be  half  killed  by  the  people  in  the  ale-house  ?     I'm  Sylvia  now»  and 
sbfi  was  afraid  of  nobody.     You've  taught  me  that  much  anyhow.  .  .  . 
Ah,  yon  may  kill  me  if  jou  like,  you  and  your  friends  among  you — if  only 
the  Gorijio  lUa  were  here  that  stood  by  mo  then !  " 

Carol  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter :  Zelda  had  fallen  into  a  fit  of 
beroicB  ;  therefore,  according  to  his  notions,  she  was  making  herself  ridicu- 
lous— therefore  ho  felt  himself  avenged.  Lord  Lisburn  could  not  make 
out  whether  he  was  witncssmg  the  commencement  of  a  tragedy  or  the  de- 
velopm&ut  of  a  farce.  But  Aaron  turned  pale  aud  blue  with  open  rage, 
■lipped  his  arm  with  practised  skill  from  the  hands  of  Lucas  and,  for- 
getting the  presence  of  both  cor]  and  critic,  made  a  threatening  step 
towards  the  window. 

She  let  bim  advance,  and  then,  darting  lightly  behind  him,  sat  herself 
down  iu  his  chair  triumphantly. 

"  There  !  '*  she  said,  **  Kow  you  may  put  the  window  down.  I've  got 
my  way/' 

"  BravUtima  !  **  cried  out  Curoli  now  thoroughly  in  his  clement  of 
mischief-maker.  The  word  struck  Aaron  like  a  mocking  taunt,  and  both 
his  natural  oilincss  and  his  theatrical  dignity  had  long  been  corroded  out 
of  him  by  excitcmcut  and  brandy.  Some  men  would  have  seized  the 
nearest  decanter  and  thrown  it  at  Carol.  Ho  turned  round  as  quick  as 
lightning,  and  brought  down  his  hand,  with  all  its  experienced  cunning  of 
touch,  upon  Zelda's  oar. 

•The  blow  looked  like  the  assertion  of  mastery.  It  was  the  expiring 
death-blow  of  mastery:  the  straw,  if  it  could  be  caHed  a  straw,  under 
which  the  rule  of  force  and  fraud  had  broken  down.  Zelda,  or  Sylvia,  or 
whatever  she  felt  herself  to  bo  in  that  confused  moment,  was  half-stunned, 
but  she  was  free. 

There  was  at  any  rate  one  GenQeman  at  hand  to  feel  in  his  own  ia- 
Etinct  the  slightest  rude  touch  that  any  woman  might  feci  with  her  nerves. 
Lord  Lifibnru's  blood  stung  him,  and  made  bis  fingers  contract  themselves 
tightly  into  tlio  palm  of  his  hand  and  bis  thumbs  close  over  them.  Lucas 
was  ready  enough,  and  felt  the  blow  tlirougb  his  marrow :  but  ho  was  not 
of  the  ODSwerving  breed  which  can  face  a  pair  of  wolf's  eyes  without  a 
xncmesl's  qnaillng.     Curol  still  kept  bts  scat,  pufUng  his  cigar  with  a  keen 
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rolifiU  of  a  probablo  row  in  vrhich  he  vould   not  b«  eogsgftd.    8c 
was  nothing  to  forestall  Lord  Lisburn  in  plauging  hi*  Itani!  [- 
coUnr  and  nslng  his  ahonlder  and  knuckles  to  forces  Lba  bally  W  uu 
and  the  ground. 

Lord  Lisburn  waa  a  gontlciDan,  and  rot  no  lookor-on  wntild  hsn\ 
lum  credit  for  attacking  against  odds.  Aaron  was  neither  Tt>«92 
luscular,  had  lost  his  temper  and  iras  fall  of  ivin0»  fior^  in  thi*  com  tf 
lis  stor^'  or  oat  of  it  had  he  over  dietiDguished  bimeelf  for  cotm^  Lai 
''Liabum  had  every  advantage  that  the  other  lacked  —  yo^lfc.  tiiaeic 
temper,  coolness,  and  ignuranco  of  fear.  Tiioro  soemod  ootl 
opponent  to  do  bnt  to  go  down  nnder  sheer  weight  of  wnst  ai. .  >..•.  i^ 
floor.  Such  would  have  been  the  case,  doabUess,  hftd  tfao  two,  hmg 
otherwise  such  as  they  were,  belonged  to  the  same  ttiunjiD  faaoily.  Jbva 
would  then  have  lacked  the  i|aalitio3  that  make  tba  sapple  insdad  d 
weaker  racos  a  match  for  the  straightforward  streiigth  of  fclrmiyar  fsiit 
and  more. 

The  wires  that  in  the  professor  of  conjoxing  tricks  stood  Cor  tiatm 
gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  Englishman's  bsnd.  Bui  cveatoitm 
Iho  blade  of  slender  steel  give  way  or  the  yow-brsDcb  thftt  hu  S« 
Seasoned  into  a  bow.  The  strong  pressoro  was  needed  to  brit>g  oet  da 
'fall  elasticity  of  the  spring.  In  half  a  moment  Lord  lisboxxt**  nf^  am 
['"Cras  rendered  powerless  by  a  certain  trick  known  to  poUoemsB  ttd 
experienced  victims  :  in  the  other  half  moment  he  felt  a  blow  ia  iht 
not  heavy,  like  one  of  his  own,  bat  which  made  him  sieksn  and  ro«l  n 
knuckles  ever  made  a  man  sicken  or  reel. 

All  this  took  place  before  Carol  had  ended  his  langfaa  before  Z«Ua  fcat 
recovered  her  senses,  or  Lucas  had  found  his  prosence  of  oaiAd.  7W 
window  was  still  open  :  and  by  tho  time  that  these  three  know  wfattt  i^ 
were,  Aaron  had  flnng  himself  ont  of  it  with  tho  vanlt  of  an  aerobal-'Uit 
seemed  to  them,  with  tho  wings  of  a  bird.  Lord  liisbom  was  the 
ono  there  who  kept  his  wits :  and  he  was  leaning  against  the  taUfl, 
ons  hand  to  his  side,  as  pale  as  death,  and  like  one  ready  to  hJL 

"  Carol/'  he  said  coolly,  "go  siiaight  to  Dr.  Vanghan — Al 
Street — close  by — bring  him  here.     Tho  fellow  has  pat  a  knife  iiii<i 
some  way,  I*m  afraid.   I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my  bcart, 
^I  have  spoiled  your  evening — I  am  afraid  your  room   loo — hoi  I 
say  they'll  get  me  homo,  if  you'll  let  me  v              '   ngfajus  romf 
found  my  luck — and  to-morrow  I  have  to — t;  '.  l*ole< -" 

"  Qo,  idiot  t  *'  cried  out  Zelda  to  Carol,  catching  Lord  Lssbnra  k  Itf 
strong  arms  as  he  swayed  and  fell. 
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aAvK  never  boon  able  to  understand  how  tbo  injunction  to  "  go  to 
Batb  "  grew  into  a  malediction.  It  la,  I  believe,  a  modern  importation 
into  the  alang  dictionary.  In  mj  young  days  we  used  to  consign  people 
to  another  placo,  only  accesaiblo  through  the  gatea  of  death.  \Vhat 
Affinity  ia  there  between  the  two  places  ?  An  ingenioas  etymologist,  like 
O'Brien,  might  say  that  '*Eath"  is  only  a  corruption  of  &A9ott 

that  the  intent  is  to  consign  troublesomo  people  to  the  ilepths — to  the 
lower  regions,  wheneo  they  can  never  return.  There  may  be  eome  sense 
in  such  a  consignment ;  but  to  send  people  to  a  place  whence  they  may 
retorn,  with  uuoxamplod  rapidity,  by  the  Great  AVestern  Kailway,  is 
something  to  be  explained  only  upon  the  hypothesis  tliat  you  thereby 
consign  a  man  to  a  purgatory  on  earth,  his  penance  in  which  he  may  or 
may  not  have  the  fortune  to  outlive.  Now,  having  recently  gone  to  Bath 
myself,  not  under  the  force  of  a  malediction,  I  wish  to  say  somothing  on 
this  sabject.  / 

I  think  that  I  have  heard  Bath  described  as  a  **  purgatory  of  old 
women."  There  certainly  are  a  great  number  of  old  women  here — and 
A  great  number  of  old  men.  This  speaks  well  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
place.*  But  if  Bath  be  a  purgatory  of  old  women,  it  is  also  a  paradiso 
of  pretty  girlSf  with  the  roses  and  cherries  of  health  on  their  cheeks 
and  lips.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  so  many  charming  young 
women  gathered  together  in  a  country  town — not  even  in  Exeter  or 
Chester.  And  that  there  aro  natural  beauties  of  another  kind,  I  need  tell 
no  one  who  has  caught  even  a  glimpse  of  the  place  on  his  way  to  Cliflon, 
Exeter,  Torquay,  or  some  other  western  paradise. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  I  think  it  right  to  say,  just  to  clear 
ftway  any  mists  of  suspicion,  that  I  am  not  a  medical  practitioner,  a 
boiiBeholder,  a  Bharcholdor  in  an  hotel  company,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  person  having  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  financial 
prosperity  of  Bath.  I  am  simply  a  Londoner,  who,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  has  overtaxed  his  brain  and  impaired  his  digestion,  by  overworking 
himself  for  many  years,  and  not  seeking  rest  and  relaxation.  I  have 
been  beaten  about  a  little  too  much ;  so  I  have  put  into  this  port  to 
refit — to  put  my  battered  timbers  into  better  order — at  all  events,  to  try 


•  Dr.  Oliver,  &  fiunous  pbjiician,  who  wrote  a  Ddgertatiun  on  the  Bath  IfdCfnr, 
paltrulied  in  1707,  savs  tltaC  he  bad  «e«n  moce  old  healthy  people  in  Bath  than  he  bad 
ever  heanl  of  anjrw here  clcc. 
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to  do  it.  Of  •oarse,  I  otigUt  to  haye  gone  to  Hosibcirg.  CtrttW 
Baden-Badeu.  WiesbftdeD,  or  some  other  Toreign  BaUib  in  tteartoii 
bat  circumstances  were  unpropitious  ul  that  pUasaxit  masob  of  iki  7^ 
and  a  troublesome  thing  culled  dul)  forbade  me  to  iodolga  muk  £mf^ 
yenrninga.  Bo  I  have  done  a  very  onfashioDable  thiog  {dtt4«  *f  B«i 
Nash,  forgire  me  for  calling  it  so !) — I  have  come  down  to  ovEs^ 
Bath  for  the  winter  and  early  spring ;  and  I  bar©  nol  Mpeoted  d  ^ 
temerity. 

I  doabt  not  that  there  are  many  of  my  readers*  ospecuUj  MBoeg  Am 
who  baro  unlimited  means  of  locomotion,  and  who  hA\e  gone  the  naiirf 
the  German  Baths,  to  whom  this  SomerBetfihire  city  la  aassodiftlAW 
incoijnita  as  the  unknown  regions  of  Central  Africa.  BoSore  nick  ivAb 
I  shall  appear  almost  in  the  character  of  a  diecorerer.  Tliey  mi^.  fv- 
haps,  have  hoard  of  Bath  bans,  Bath  chairs,  and  Balb  paper ;  h(Kt  bt^ 
they  ever  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Bath,  at  Cheltenham*  at  Cliftoa,  d 
Buxton,  or  at  Harrogate  ?  Why  should  they,  when  they  can  go  to  Ham^mt, 
Wiesbaden,  or  Carlsbad  7  It  ia  maguanimoas  to  spend  one'e  vni 
capital  in  foreign  countries  and  heroic  to  endure  tlie  botrora  of 
ness  that  morality  may  be  learnt  ut  the  German  gamblln^-tabl*^  IVi 
last  source  of  gratitication  and  improvement  is  now  neAr' 
still  it  is  said,  **  It  is  so  easy  to  travel  by  these  contii^c^..-. 
and  the  foreign  hotels  are  so  pleasant  and  so  cheap."  But  it  is  ca^, 
to  travel  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  Great  Midland,  vitb  lei 
too,  of  losing  your  baggage  ;  and  as  to  the  cheapness  of  foreign 
recently  paid,  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  six  francs  for  a  fried  aole  and  m^ 
Cranks  for  a  bit  of  beaf- steak  for  breakfast. 

But  all  this  has  been  written  scores  of  timee  by  ifidignaot  BrilM 
without  any  efl'ect  upon  the  extent  of  our  home  travclJiog.  So  tihj  stoM 
I  repeat  it  7  Many  a  Paterfamilias  will  think  as  I  do  —  eager  (0  te 
spared  the  sickness  of  the  passage,  the  worry  and  bostlo  of  oontiDiatil 
travel,  the  anxieties  about  luggage,  the  insolonee  of  iLe  JammttuTf^  ui 
the  misery  of  not  making  himself  understood,  especially  when  bi  ii 
hungry  or  angry.  Bnt  bow  can  he  withstand  the  cbargaa  of  tbe  X^ 
infantry  brigade — of  wife  and  daughters  and  the  sod  from  Oxibrd,  if  ik#7 
nro  all  agn'nst  him  ?  Ad  English  watcriog-placc  it  is  said  is  **«iakw/ 
Of  couiiu  it  is,  if  it  has  no  visitors.  Bat  if  these  conaptaioaDts  «oqM 
only  frequent  it  in  suflicieat  numbers,  they  would  soon  make  socb  a 
as  Bath  one  of  the  liveliest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  loveliest,  in  the  urorU. 

Bath  trtu  so  onoc^  beyond  all  dispate.  Kings  and  qaeons,  prioMS 
princesses,  made  royal  progresses  to  it*  It  was  Ibe  famnrite 
statesmen  and  of  wits.  Bucks  from  Loudon  and  squires  firam  the  eoostr; 
flocked  to  it  to  air  their  vanities  or  to  cure  their  gouts.  Wbat  to>vai^ 
nud  scrapings  were  there  among  the  more  pulite,  wbat  royilerit^  ml 
rolhckingd  among  the  choice  E^pirita,  who  T'  -  ■  '  tbifl  qoMA  of  belk* 
lug  places.    Men  of  all  qnalitios,  from  tho  0  boooon  ol  v^flss 

hoQse  had  never  been  stained,  to  tho  adventurer  aad  frmnd\tr  wbo  v$nt 
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had  aQjLoDoar  to  be  sullied^mado  their  way,  not  without  difficulties  and 
dangen  on  the  road,  by  post^  by  coach,  or  on  horiie-back  to  tho  city  of  the 
waters,  It  was  the  refuge  alike  of  pleasare  and  of  pain.  To  drink  the 
waters  wns  an  amnsatnent  with  somo,  a  neceseity  with  others.  And 
the  necOBsity  often  grow  into  an  amnsemont.  The  minnot  took  the  place 
of  the  gout,  and  the  local  doctora  complained  that  tho  waters  had  not 
a  fair  chnuce.  Porhnps  it  did  not  much  matter  on  the  whole  ;  for  a  large 
Dumber  of  the  visitors  wore  alilicted  wi-b  *'  low  and  nervous  disorders," 
or,  08  they  were  formerly  called,  the  "  vapors."  The  learned  Br. 
Cheyne,  indeed,  writing,  or  rather  publishing  in  1733,  says,  "  all  of  that 
kind,  in  both  islands,  arrive  (at  I^ath)  first  or  last,  who  can  afibrd  it." 
And  probably  tho  amusement  and  excitement  did  them  more  g>od  than 
tho  "watera  of  the  Son."  • 

It  mast,  I  am  afraid,  be  admitted  that  even  in  Dr.  Cheyno's  time  tho 
tomptatiou  to  take  the  waters,  either  oxterually  or  internally,  wore  not  of 
tho  most  alluring  kind.  Tho  iirst  bathers  in  the  hot  BpriugB  of  Bath  are 
supposed  to  have  been  swine;  and  centoi'iea  afterwords  the  swinish  mul- 
titodo  batbod  after  a  fashion  not  much  superior  to  that  of  their  ancient 
porcine  oxcmplorR.  Puviot;  wlmt  number  of  centuries  human  beings  have 
been  bathing  in  and  drinking  tho  hot  waters  of  this  placa  is  a  point  of 
history  not  to  be  easily  determined.  Vie  must,  of  coarse,  begin  with 
iiadition  ;  and  Bath  has  a  very  pretty  one,  which  her  citizens  would  not 
•*  willingly  let  die."  about  tho  first  bathers  in  her  waters.  Briefly  told  it  is : 
that  Prince  Bladud,  eon  of  Lud  Hudihras,  King  of  Britain,  being  a  leper. 
was  expelled  from  his  father's  com-t  and  bccamo  a  wanderer  in  the  land. 
After  a  while  he  took  to  tending  swine  in  Somersotshiro,  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Avon,  and  ere  long  found  to  hla  dismay  that  the  animals  had 
become  as  leprous  as  himself.  Fearful  of  discovery,  he  drove  his  pigs 
Across  the  river  at  a  point  still  known  aa  Sn*ineford,*  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion on  Uio  hill  side  where  shelter  and  acorns  were  in  abundance.  It 
happened,  however,  that  one  of  his  Qnest  sows,  being  of  an  enquiring  dis- 
position, strayed  away  from  the  rest,  and  Bladud,  having  gone  in  search 
of  her,  discovered  tho  traaut  wallowing  to  her  great  contentment  in  a  pool 
of  muddy  warm  water.  Then  behold  a  miracle  was  apparent  1  The  ani- 
mal was  cleansed  of  her  leproHy.  On  this,  Bladud,  greatly  rejoicing, 
thought  that  what  was  good  for  one  would  be  good  for  all,  and  that  what 
was  good  for  beast  would  be  good  for  man  ;  so  h<3  drove  tho  swine  down  to 
the  warm  waters  morning  and  evening,  and  took  the  bath  himself,  and 
moa  there  was  nut  a  leprous  patiout  on  tlio  hill-side.  So  the  Prince  wont 
bock  again  healed  to  his  fulher's  couit  and  reported  that  he  was  whole ; 
but  could  not  bo  prevailed  upon  to  declare  how  he  had  been  cured.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  and  the  Prince  rosnmed  his  place  as  Heir  Apparent. 
Bat,  instead  of  making  hia  discovery  known,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  nation, 

•  Or  SwoTDofonl.    There  is  also  a  Tillage  cfiUcd  Swyncawick.  or  Swa;-uc5wick 
I^Mt  I  tli.iiiV!  ],(  twrrv  to  onswcr  '■  r  tl  o  ]■•  niuc  dcrivnliun  c(  tbo  nume. 
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ho  set  out  on  bis  trftTels  and  wont  to  Greece  (wbere  b*  wm%  hr  I^om 
tofAbaris) — there  to  remedy  the  defects  of  hia  c^  ;«» 

ft  very  learned  prince,  in  bo  much,  lliat  it  is  recoi^^^*  .-»  ....^>  ;^-^  -ittk 
became  king  *'  no  monarch  could  be  more  capable  of  gorsnuagtmB 
than  ho  wag." 

He  now  hethoogfat  himself  of  doing  what  he  ongbt  to  hmre  doDtMs 
lie  declared  the  histoTj  of  his  cure ;  and  he  m&do  known  to  hi*  9^im 
the  healing  properties  of  the  Tvaters  in  the  rallev  of  tb«  Atou*  Hec^ni 
cisterns  to  bo  made,  and  ho  built  a  palace  fur  himself,  n&d  boQNi  fob 
nobles  ;  and  Bath  became  a  great  city,  and  "  the  cupital  of  tb«  ItcJbi 
kings.**  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  this  wise  nio>i»rch«  ia  lai  liK 
days,  departed  from  hia  wisdom,  and  learnt,  hy  hard  expmaet.  IIb 
there  were  more  dangerous  pnrsaits  than  bathing  even  id  tut  vite> 
Had  ha  only  learnt  in  Greece  that  &pi<rroy  ^Ip  ^f^^f,  ^^  vanU  ad 
taken  to  the  air.  But  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  ha-ring  buQt  the 
Bath,  he  "  applied  himself  to  nothing  but  ingeoionfi  stadiec,  aUi 
porsned  with  so  much' assiduity,  that  at  last  he  invented  and  ouda 
self  wings  to  fly  ;  bat,  in  one  of  his  flights,  he  nnfortonatoly  &Q 
npon  Solsbury  church,  and,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  anhjeots,  hhkx  )m 
neck,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.*' 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  who  have  accepted  this  tiaditioo  of  Ai 
origin  of  Bath  have  believed  also  in  the  story  of  King  Bladnd's  d^ 
is  easy  to  credit  that,  if  he  fell  from  the  skies  on  '*  Solsbory 
luckless  monarch  broke  his  neck ;  but  how  he  got  Qp  to 
heights  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Probable  or  iaiprobabIe» 
Bath  clung  to  the  tradition  for  many  centuries,  and,  iodeod,  it  ia  Ksvrff 
yet  discarded.  The  first  heavy  blow  seems  to  haTe  been  ^vn  to  ft  W 
Rochester,  when  he  visited  Bath  with  Charles  the  Beeomd  mad  hb  (^MSi 
in  IGGS.  The  Kov.  Mr.  Warner,  who  publishrd  a  qnarto  Waiorf  fi^IMft 
in  1801,  says  that  the  sioiy  was  believed  "  till,  towards  tba  end  at  ^ 
seventeenth  century,  the  facetious,  but  proAigale  Earl  of  Bo^^ff 
visited  the  city  of  Bath,  and,  thinking  the  tradition  of  Madad  afnl 
subject  for  bis  wicked  wit,  ho  played  off  the  artillery  of  a  keen  m^ 
so  successfully  against  it,  as  to  make  the  citizens  heartilr  ashuned  of  Ite 
creduHty,  and  induce  them  to  remove  a  public  memorial  of  it,  ib  a  ki| 
inscription  that  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  the  wall  of  ona  ^  tk 
baths." '^  Rochester,  of  coarse,  believed  nothing;  bat,  OTio  inttM 
Boeptical  dsys,  we  accept  many  traditions  more  incrodihla  <l*«t  |^  ^gj 
of  King  Bladnd.     It  ia  often  more  easy  to  believe  that  a  eeriam  iaatat 


*  Thii  U  mit  verr  CDnveUv  iitatcil.  Tfacro  is  stiU  tba  LftMripliita  lab««W 
K'mif  BIaUoi]  to  be  seen  on  the  wiilU  of  the  ^p^at  raicrroir  (fonivwiy  kiwwv  m  Ik 
King's  Balii)  fntm  tlto  wimlowa  of  the  ]>iinii)-t(Mjiii,  Tba  only  cOlMtaaai  ^mAt  w 
of  aomfl  worila  iTlating  to  tliv  pig*.  King  lllfltlad  I*  still  reon^tw^l  ••  «Lt  Pttmkr 
of  Bolli.  The  stiiry  in  \\'«miT*9  1kk)Ie  ia  taken,  with  soma  •litrKl  mhrntk^ism 
Wood's  DfMcription  ^f  iSath,  writtoii  luilf  n  rmhirr  lw>fi.n'  It.  -^rry  mj%  t^ 
the  orif^nAl  stalur  of  Blwlnd  wns  ()c«trovp<1  and   t  \  ^^^^  ^  n 

be  Kcn  in  a  u'uAw  in  tlit>  wnll  orcr  tlic  itucriptlcm,  i..  .™».,.i,.  ^  k,.  i». 
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happened  than  that  anyone  should  have  had  the  wit  to  invent  it.  I  do 
not  see  an^-tking  improbable  in  the  history  of  the  leprous  Prince  Bladad 
and  the  swine.  Many  groat  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  more  insigni- 
ficant agencies  and  accidents.  I  do  not  say  that  I  believe  in  the  bare 
realities  of  the  story  as  told  by  ancient  historians  ;  bat  there  may  be  a 
genu  of  truth  in  the  legend.  The  tradition  appears  to  me  to  havo  been 
dorived  from  a  number  of  different  sources — the  scriptural  story  of  the 
leprous  Syrian  chief  who  bathed  in  Jordan  and  whoBO  flesh  came  ag^ 
*  Mike  the  flesh  of  a  little  child  ;  "  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  [the 
moral  leper)  vho,  after  living  with  swino,  went  back  to  his  father  cleansed ; 
and  the  classical  story  of  Icarus,  who  invented  wings  for  himself  and  came  to 
trouble.  The  elements  of  all  these  are  in  the  Bath  story  of  King  Bladud. 
and  have  gone  to  make  up  the  legend,  to  say  nothing  of  some  slight 
touches  of  iBneas  and  Xing  Alfred  which  are  discernible  in  the  mosaic. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  vitality  left  in  the  legend,  many  years  after 
Koohester'a  visit  to  Bath  ;  and  Wood,  the  architoci,  in  1740,  not  only 
continued  to  hold  out  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  presented  his  readers  with  a 
full-length  picture  of  King  Bladud  himself.  Such  whole-hearted  CEkitli  as 
this  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire. 

More  than  twenty  conturies  after  Prince  Bladud's  strayed  sow  was 
found  wallowing  in  the  mnddy  waters — in  the  days  of  the  most  gentle- 
manly of  English  kings  and  the  most  lady-like  of  English  queens — the 
wallowing  was  still  going  on  in  a  manner  discreditable  even  to  pigs,  who, 
doubtless,  took  their  baths  in  as  decorous  a  manner  as  was  possible  to 
them  under  their  circamstanccs  ;  for,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Jorden,  as  cited  by  Wood,  the  architect,  about  the  time  that  the  Queen 
(Henrietta  Maria)  was  thinking  of  going  to  Bath,  "  all  kinds  of  disorders 
were  grown  to  their  highest  pitch  ia  Bath  ;  in  so  much  that  the  streets  and 
public  ways  of  the  city  were  become  like  so  many  dunghills,  slaughter- 
houses,  and  pigstyes.  .  .  .  The  baths  were  like  so  many  bear- 
gardens, and  modesty  was  entirely  shut  out  of  them  ;  people  of  both  sexes 
bathing  by  day  and  night  naked;  and  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  and  even  human 
creaturcit,  were  hurled  over  the  rails  into  the  water  while  people  were 
bathing  in  it."  It  is  not  surprising  (oven  national  prejudices  apart)  that 
when  Her  Majesty  wished  to  take  the  waters  she  went  to  France  to  get 
them.  And  yet  both  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  the  wife  of  James  the 
First,  had  previously  taken  the  waters  of  Bath. 

Somewhat  scandalised  by  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
especially  by  the  &ct  that  the  king  and  queen  had  become  cognizant  of 
it,  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath  framed  a  series  of  bye-laws  for  the 
removal  of  all  kinds  of  nuisancee,  and  the  city  was  soon  got  into  a  cleanly 
condition,  so  that  when  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Second  Charles, 
came  to  Bath  in  Boptembcr  166S,  she  was  as  much  gratilied  by  what  she 
saw  as  she  was  benefited  by  what  she  took ;  and  the  king's  physician,  Sir 
Alexander  Frazor,  was  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  "  Find- 
ing,'* it  is  said,  **  the  hot  waters  to  be  from  the  same  minerals  as  those 
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of  Bourbon,  and  that  they  could  bo  pnmpod  np  directly  from  d* 
he  began  to  advise  tho  nrnversftl  nse  of  them^  ftcndhig  »11  •ooi  | 
to  the  hot  fountains  of  Bath,  as  he  had  before  ordsred  t«  tl 
Bourbon,  whereby  the  fatigue  and  eipenao  of  a  long  joxsxvty  frn 
Britannick  Island  to  the  heart  of  Franco,  as  well  as  the  daagef  of  i 
the  sea,  was  avoided,  to  the  private  advantage  of  ibo  snbJMticli 
Britain,  and  the  public  advantage  of  the  Kingdom,"  •  Btih  tin 
to  grow  into  a  pleasure  place.  '*At  this  period,"  the  local  l^dam 
above  quoted  says,  "  the  trade  of  the  City  began  to  turn  from  tbt  WoiGb 
Manufacture  to  that  of  enterlaining  the  Btrangera  that  came  to  il  fix  ft* 
use  of  the  hot  waters." 

All  great  improvements,  however,  are  progreBBJTo,  and  these  »«  ££ 
much  to  be  done.  There  was  very  scanty  accommoJ&lioo  for  Wlfai^ 
except  for  those  who  lodged  in  houees  contiguous  to  th«  t»ih«,  and  |p«£ 
doubt  was  cast  upon  the  purity  of  the  water  that  viw  serrftd  ool  Itf 
drinking  purposes.  But,  in  167S,  Sir  Alexander  Frazcr,  coining  a  tttet^ 
time  to  Bath,  devised  means  for  pumping  up  the  water  be4b«^  osaivf 
into  contact  with  tho  cisterns  or  rosorvoirs,  in  which  people  wti»  k  tib 
habit  of  bathing.  His  designs  were  carried  oat,  and  the  tnorer  (Gi^ai 
Chapman,  to  whom  Bath  is  greatly  indebted,  and,  Indeed  ta  aB  tit 
Chapman  family  up  to  tho  present"  time),  gave  public  awuraneeOBlllr 
drinking  waters  were  uncontaminatcd.  Still,  nearly  a  ceDtox7aftenrmrdi,«v 
friend  Matthew  Bramble  f  complained  that  he  was  "  as  mmch  afiiil  H 
drinking  as  of  bathing ;  for,  after  a  long  conversation  with  the  dodcr 
about  tho  construction  of  the  pomp  and  the  cistern,  it  ia  rwrj  to  Ipbb 
being  clear  to  me  that  the  patients  in  the  pump-room  don't  swaBov  ftr 
scouriogs  of  the  bathers."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  mbM  ibaii 
not  pleasant  to  trauBcribe.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  nnffntgiilin 
people  at  the  time  took  tho  grumblings  of  Matthew  Bramble  ae  $ea»m 
reflections  on  the  salubrity  of  the  Buth  waters.  I  am  not  quite  we  tiM 
Smollett  did  not  "  mean  mischief"  (for  he  had  written  a  trMtiM  La 
demonstrate  that  ordinary  spring  waters  would  be  quite  as  eerritfeiUe  lir 
bathing  purpoBCB  as  the  chalybeated  waters  of  Bath) ;  but  ariistieaHylheall 
squire's  growlings  are  to  he  taken  in  a  dramatic  seaae,  aod  verr  drmmatie  1^9 
are.t    It  is  strange  that  Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  whoee  couoectioti 


•  Ji.bo  Wood,  ftKhiloct. 

t  Tho  corresjHjntlcrtcc,  of  which  i/umphty  Clinker  U  ocnBpc»r 
dAtcflof  tlie  m'MiUiA  in  which  the  «cvural  Irttcn  arc  suppiued  to  k:: 
]iut  fia  thev  rclnlQ  lo  n  jtui-ioi)  nficr  itic  Circus  hkd  (mhui  builc,  «m] 
Crescent  huJ  bccu  orccied.  Motthcw  linmble  nnd  hU  family  uiavl  ^ 
■Ijoat  iho  ycnr  1700.      Then?  orv  rrc<|ueiit  irrcrciicca  In  tl 
(liu4  in  1TC6.   The  novel  itwH  was  wrillon  al»oul  l7ro.   S' 

X  Already  in  thifl  nia^^axinc  I  hare  written  df  tlie  pK 
the  pcruBal  of  Humphry  Ciinkfr  «pL»n  tho  high  mw — m>' 
hnvv  now  cxptncnn-tl  riMiewcd  ^iniiticalion  in  reading  iltc  cAiUc: 
cit  V  of  l!nch — cnlifincod.  perhaiu.  by  Uio  fact  thai  I  bare  picked  vp  « 
early  edltiaa  with  &owtaaiUaa*a  dtM^;&&. 
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Bath  I  sbali  have  Bomolhing  to  sajr  bcforo  I  hare  dono — a  man  In  whom  iho 
dramatic  faculty  was  doroloped  iu  higher  pcrfoction  thou  in  anj  on«  of 
Uis  conlemporarios — Bhoald  have  seriously  criticised  what  ho  calls  **  rig- 
maroles'*  and  "oddities  of  longuftge,"  and  eiclaimed^  "How  would 
Cicoro,  and  Pliny,  and  Trajan  have  langhed  at  this  cirrutnhfndibua ! " 
If  thafle  ancient  worthies  had  any  humour  in  them  they  could  not  well 
bftve  helped  langhing ;  bnt  the  strangenesB  is  that  Loudor  shonld  have 
forgotten  that  Ilwnpfny  CliuKer  is  written  in  a  series  of  characteristic 
letters,  and  ihnt  not  one  of  the  writers  is  supposed  to  be  a  Cicero  or  a 
Plinj.  These  oddities  and  rigmaroles,  and  nnconscious  hlanders,  each 
one  propcir  to  the  condition  of  the  writer,  are  among  the  chief  merits  of 
iho  hook.  Kx.  gr. :  One  of  the  letter- writers  says  (and  the  humonr  of  the 
p«8S&gQ  appears  to  me  exquisite) :  "  I  have  no  donbt  that  your  parents 
will  in  a  little  time  bring  yon  into  the  world  ;  **  on  which  Landor  gravely 
remarks:  "  If  her  parents  did  not  bring  her  into  the  world  (one  of  them 
at  least)»  I  wonder  who  did."  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious  to  find 
Lanilor  complaining  of  the  trick,  then  in  vogue,  of  sending  every  letter  with 
ft  ^'rigmarole.*'  "By  rigmarole,"  ho  adds,  "1  mean  such  a  termination 
aa  this : — '  It  had  like  to  have  kindled  the  flames  of  discord  in  the  family 
of  yours  always,'  kc,'*  A  few  years  afierwurdE  he  had  himself  acquired 
thia  trick  (see  Forstgrt  Bioyraphy,  vol.  ii.  pages  588-58i>).  It  was  an 
aoaohroniam  in  his  time.    It  was  not  in  Smollett's. 

So  one  improvement  followed  another  to  the  end  of  the  Beventeenth 
century — ^basteoed,  doubtless,  by  the  visit  of  Queen  Mary  to  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  1087 — and  the  curative  properties  of  the  Bath  wuter  rose  into 
such  esteem,  that  largo  quantities  of  it  were  sent  in  bottles  to  diSereut 
parts  of  the  country.  Still,  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
WAS  much  in  the  arrangements  for  bathing  that  would  be  couBidered,  in 
these  days,  purely  revolting.  Then  Queen  Anne  came  to  Bath  with  her 
husband.  She  had  come  here  before  her  ascension,  and  great  honour 
had  been  done  to  the  princess.  Her  return  as  sovereign  of  the  country* 
excited  the  people  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  An  immense 
eavalcado  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen — the  latter  accoutred,  it  is  said, 
**  as  Amazons" — went  out  to  meet  Ilor  Majesty.  The  news  of  the 
queen's  visit  to  Bath  brought  swarms  of  people  from  adjacent  and  oven 
remote  countiiiB  tu  the  place  ;  and  It  is  recorded  that  such  a  concourse  of 
visitorB  was  gathered  iu  the  city  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  hot 
watera,  that  the  drinklug  pumps  could  not  supply  them.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  were  filled  with  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  flocked 
to  Bath  fur  health,  or  pleasure,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  lodgings 
were  then  so  scarce  that  many  were  obliged  to  pay  a  guinea  a  night  for 
thoir  beds." 

I  shall  prcseuUy  show  how  this  hint  was  taken — how  enterprising 
architects  and  builders,  clearly  seeing  what  the  demand  would  be  for 
better  accommodation,  forthwith  began  to  supply  it,  by  improving  old  and 
boilding  new  houses*     But  I  have  yet  to  ttunUti  ou  u.  VsN>i%  -oii^^x^  la^^ssiS. 
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the  batluDg.  Up  to  this  time,  and  at  &  still  Iftt^r  dste,  hofk  Mm  ib 
in  the  habit  of  bathing  together  in  the  tanks.  At  vhal  pnobM  pni 
this  custom  was  abolished,  I  have  oot  been  nbU  to  flMNctalft*  1W 
reformation  has  been  attribated  to  the  exertioas  of  tbe  £axaoa»  BaulSitk 
of  whom  I  shall  presenUj  have  somothiDg  to  say.  fiii  feiegii|ii^ 
writing  shortly  after  his  death,  in  1761,  gives  ft  very  cieaztly  mi  dvaM 
account  of  the  mode  of  bathing  at  that  time :  * — *'  The  boar*  for  bal^i^* 
ho  says,  "  are  commonly  between  six  and  nine  in  tho  mazmng*  lod  At 
baths  are  every  morniog  supplied  witli  fresh  water ;  for  wluro  tb«  pMfli 
have  done  bathiiif;  tho  sluices  in  each  Bath  are  palled  ap,  a&il  Khc  wttm 
is  carried  o^T  by  drains  into  the  river  Avon.  In  ili«  motnlc^  tiuUfifa 
brought  in  a  close  chair,  dressed  in  her  bftthiug  elo«.tli9,  to  t^  Balk,  mi 
being  in  the  water,  the  wumau  who  attends  presents  h6r  vitfc  •  itfb 
floating  dish  like  a  bason,  into  which  the  lady  pata  a  handfantt^i 
a  snuff-box,  and  a  nosegay.  She  then  trareniaa  thu  Bath  ;  if  a  ama, 
with  a  guide,  if  otherwise,  by  herself,  and  haring  amoBad  hatwlf  to 
whilst  she  thinlis  proper,  calls  for  her  chair  and  returns  to  h&r  lod^VfL* 
This  is  satisfactory;  for  as  people  bathed  a!  fresco  ander  tb« Pomp-BseB 
windows,  and  those  of  tho  adjacent  houses,  it  is  sonMthing  to  knov  ftit 
they  were  decently  attired,  especially  as  Wini&«d  Jemkuis  t<illt  st  tint « 
went  twice  into  the  bath  with  mistress,  "  and  na'r  a  •rw^n^  (mock}  syw 
our  backs,  hus8y."i  Neither  uf  these  passages  throws  any  li|^t  Sfion  At 
question  of  the  promiscuous  bathing  of  men  and  wonken  ;  Imt  lbs  slik- 
ment  that  Bean  Nash  introduced  the  desired  refona  would  SMia  U  li 
erroneous.  For  Anetoy,  in  his  New  Bath  Guith,  makes  Mr.  fiiiai 
Blunderhead,  under  date  1760,  give  quite  a  different  ac«oant  of  tbs  ctaft* 
ing  usage — and  Xash  died  in  IT'U.  This  young  gostlemaa 
his  mother,  saying : — 

*TwAS  a  glorious  ^i;;til  li»  rjchoM  tLc  Ciir  sex 
All  iradiDg  with  gcpilriucn  up  to  their  neeltii, 
Anil  view  them  no  pn-itil/  tuniMe  and  tprftwl. 
In  A  gri'iit  Hiunkin;;  kt'ttlc  «3  Ui^  »s  our  hall. 

Mfu  Scrtttcbit  went  in,  ami  the  Connief  of  Sen)- 
Br>th  ladies  of  very  great  faahion  in  WaUa  \ 
Then  all  of  a  anddcii  (wo  ladi«e  of  wurtJi 
My  Lady  Fandura  ftlc^Scnrvvr  came  forth 
With  General  Sulphor  ariivi^d  from  the  orifrth. 

Anstey  know  Bath  much  loo  well  to  make  any  cnislake  ^boot 
matter  as  this ;  so  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  sfix«is  batl»od  tf^plWrl 

years  at  least  after  Nasb's  death. 


*  The  paaaage  la  Ukeo  almost  Terbalim  from  Wood**  P 
llfihed  in  1744  :  oiid  Wood  quotas  A  Tour  thrtuigk  England^  w  Uuu  i  Lare  nut  ^. 
It  it  fttAtcd  in  tho  oiit^^nal  that  **  the  music  plays  her  into  i}t«  wator.'* 

\  Fcrhops  tills  ta  not  iutcoded  to  bear  tlM  iiitci;  i  4a|df  «ml 

pat  tipon  it— for  tbca'  wa.*  a  hyclaw  st  that  timt-,  '  ^•irvtaat 

■hoalil  go  into  any  of  the  Imthb,  by  day  or  nit'li     '         i.i  &  Lko;u;  <uicdAg«a  ibc 
bodies,  under  a  penalty  of  tlirtM?  «hiUitip  and  J'    <  .  ■ 
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Tlie  gregarlons  bathing  of  people  of  the  same  sex  natorally  oonUnned 
for  Bomo  timo  after  the  greutor  evil  was  aboliehod.  There  were  thosef 
however,  to  whom  even  that  wae  an  abomination,  offensive  in  the  extreme 
to  many  befiidea  the  western  sqnire  of  Smollett's  novel,  especially  as  the 
baths  were  extremely  beneficial  to,  and  mnch  resorted  to,  by  people  afflicted 
with  diseases  of  the  skin.  Matthew  Bramble  said  he  did  not  know 
ivfaat  contaminations  might  float  apon  the  surface  of  the  waters.  One 
spectacle  which  he  wilnegacd  was  quite  enough  for  him.  Ailfir  a  time, 
private  baths  were  constructed,  on  a  very  small  and  inconvenient  soalo. 
They  were  faiUifnlly  dofioribed  as  *'  slips  resembling  cells  for  the  dead, 
rather  than  roomfi  for  the  living;  their  avennes  are  dark  and  narrow,  far 
lees  con^picnous  than  the  entrances  to  the  meanest  inns."  At  the 
present  time  they  are  tlie  most  hnurious  baths  in  the  world.  Each 
baa  an  excellent  dressicg-room,  with  all  conveniences  attached  ;  and  in 
the  colder  months  a  bright  fire  bla/eii  in  the  room.  Yon  can  sit  or  stand 
in  or  walk  about  the  baths ;  and  when  yon  come  out  there  is  an  over- 
abtmdant  supply  of  hot  towels  and  flannels  to  rub  you,  warm  yon,  and 
ciivnlato  yonr  blood.  Whilst  Bath  has  declined  as  a  fashionable  bathing- 
plftc«.  the  facilities  for  bathing  have  wonderfully  increased.  I  do  not 
think  that  oven  Matthow  Bromblo  himself  could  have  gmmbled  at  the 
present  arrangements,  or  that  the  greatest  sybarite  that  ever  indulged  his 
beloved  self  coold  complain  that  anything  is  wanting  to  administer  to  his 
comforts. 

The  one  thing  wanting  is  a  greater  nnmber  of  visitors.  Bath  ifl 
still  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  in  the  world,  but  it  is  no  longer 
emphatically  a  '*  pleasure-city."  Its  once  famous  amusements  are  no 
more  than  records  of  the  past.  The  organised  gaieties  which  made  the 
place  famous  are  dead.  There  is  no  more  luterosting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Bath  to  bo  written  than  that  which  relates  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  this  great  Empire  of  Frivolity.  It  expanded  from  a  small  beginning. 
In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  next  to  "  bright  eyes,**  a  game  of  bowls  was 
the  chief  delight  of  the  educated  EngUahnian.  Up  to  the  last  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  seem  that  **  the  pablic  amusements  of 
such  OS  came  to  Bath,  consisted  for  tho  most  time  in  bowling  and  walking 
in  the  summer  evenings,  people  iu  those  days  seldom  coming  to  tho  city 
bat  in  the  summor-Umo,  when  the  roods  were  dry  and  passable — for  they 
were  in  effect  impassable  in  the  wet  seasons  of  tho  year/'  Besides  these 
bowling  greens  and  grand  walks,  thcro  wore  a  cock  pit  and  a  fives'  court ; 
•'  a  stable  by  the  Abbey  gate  was  appropriated  for  a  theatre,  and  the 
Council  House  of  the  Guild-Hall  served  for  a  ball-room." 

The  visits  of  Queen  Anne  to  Bath,  in  1608-1,  by  bringing  a  greater 
concourse  of  pleasure-seekers  to  the  city,  caused  new  energy  to  be  thrown 
into  the  efTorta  made  for  the  improvement  of  its  amusements.  Mosic 
and  dancing  came  into  fashion.  *'The  company,"  It  is  wTitten  by  the 
biographer  of  Beau  Nash,  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
"  was  numerous  enough  to  form  a  country  dance  upon  tho  bowling  green  ; 
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they  were  amused  with  a  fiddle  and  a  hftntboy  and  direriedwiUi 
walks  round  the  city,"  Then  it  was  found  oeceMAfj  to  «rec4 
places  for  the  amosement  of  the  visitor8»  and  a  master  of  tlio  cmmamim 
yfa,s  appointed,  who  ondeavoored  to  establish  sumeiliiDg  Ulw  et^tr,  h^ 
was  not  remarkably  snccessfal.  Smoking  in  the  rooxoa  was  pccmictai; 
gentlemen  and  ladies  appeared  in  a  dioreepectful  ntmnng^  ^  puUie  ■!» 
tainments  in  aprons  and  boots.  With  an  eagemess  ****T*ff"in>  to  Uaa 
whoso  plcnsnros  come  bat  seldom,  they  generally  oontitiaed  them ' 
and  thus  they  were  rendered  disgusting  by  too  free  an  enjoym^tit. 
eompany  liked  each  other  they  danced  till  morning  ;  if  any  perKUt: 
cards,  he  insisted  on  continuing  the  game  till  luck  abonld  Ian.  . . . 
The  Pump-honse  was  without  any  director ;  the  cbairzncQ  peraudel  m 
gontlemcn  or  ladies  to  walk  home  by  night  withoat  insulting  tiliw*  * 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Bath,  when  a  yery  remarlEablo  mas,  «b 
of  all  the  men  who  ever  cume  to  Bath,  fixed  bis  mark  most  tadcJdily  u 
the  city,  came  to  take  up  his  residence  among  its  inhabilanig.  It 
that  I  Bhould  say  something  about  him. 

'*Bcau  Nash"  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  HwauMui,  m 
town  Richard  was  born,  on  the  18th  of  October,  107-i.l  He  was  ml 
school  at  Carmarthen,  from  which  sombre  ooonty-toim  he  waa  muawti^ 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  There  he  was  distingnisbed  for  idlnn^i  nl 
dissipation,  for  a  love  of  fine  clothes,  and  a  prematora  cufmelij  it 
intrigue.  Ilearing  that  the  boy  had  engaged  himself  to  be  *"nTT>tfl  Mm 
he  was  seventeen,  the  father  removed  Dick's  name  from  the  coliaga  boob 
and  carried  him  back  to  Wales.  The  next  paternal  cJTnrt  Car  lU 
provision  of  the  young  gentleman  was,  in  the  kngoage  of  the  day,  "He 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  colors."  But  the  young  ensign  oooJd  not  leWak 
restraint.  He  had  no  appetite  for  drill,  no  respect  for  duty.  He  auU 
to  dress  as  he  liked,  to  do  as  he  liked,  in  all  reepecte  to  be  his < 
master.  So  young  Nash  soon  made  his  last  appeatance  an  {Huade, 
betook  himself  to  a  new  profession.  The  Inns  of  Coart  bad 
attraction  for  him  than  the  barracks.  Ue  became  a  atad^nt  of 
Temple,  and  lived  upon  his  wits.  The  old  advice  to  '*  drtta^  abote  ymt 
income,  and  to  live  below  it"  was  scrupulously  obsenrcrd  by  Nttk 
Whilst  dining  from  a  plate  of  cold  meat  from  a  cook*jhop,  h«  won  &• 
finest  cIotheB  he  could  buy.  He  was  born  with  few  ]>erBotud  atUi«lmk 
Ho  had  neither  a  good  face  nor  a  good  figure.  Dot  he  had 
manners  and  an  insinuating  address ;  and  he  eostrlrod  to  make 
called  friends  among  whom  perhaps  were  soiso  dapey.  Little 
his  reputation,  as  a  man  of  cuUivaltid   taste  and  ftne 

"  Life  o/Beau  Nash.    Qaoted  (Wnn  Becond  Kditlon,  1769. 

t  In  the  epitaph   nu    Kiub,  written  hy  Dr.   K  '      a^    ikai 

was  "  t^ftMCuro  tvcu  natu*,"  vchuh  OuKlsuiilh  has  ti  i  m  **  Larn  iu«n<iliaw» 

village."     But  even  m  lhc»c  days  Smuiwa,  now  the  cj;  -  «)j 

not  have  been  an  obscure  plnw.     Jtccriaitilv  wna  not  au  i  .t\^ 

Indeed,  WM  largely  rccntitcd,  at  that  Ciioe,  from  South  U'ulc»,  ui»ui^  w  U*c  ueStf* 
of  tkwfn 
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ceremonial  nsages  spread  among  bis  brother  Tetoplars.  And  when  it  was 
resolved  by  Iho  Middle  Temple,  of  which  ho  was  a  member,  to  give  an 
entertaiDment  to  William  III.  on  hisaccesBion.  youDg  Nash  was  appointed 
Mflster  of  the  OeremonioB.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  the  King 
deiired  to  knight  him.  Bat  with  a  BagaoiooB  hint  to  Hia  MajcBtj,  that 
if  he  were  to  bo  a  knij^ht  at  all.  he  would  wiah  to  bo  a  podt  knight  at 
"Windsor,  as  the  preferment  would  carry  Bomo  pay  with  it,  Nash  respect- 
fully declined  the  hononr. 

Bat  the  affair  gave  him  some  notoriety,  and  by  increasing  the 
numbers  of  his  aoquaintaDCO  increased  the  numborB  of  liia  dnpes. 
As  long  as  he  could  got  money,  he  did  not  care  how  be  got  it.  He 
WM  a  gambler  by  profession,  with  a  cross  of  the  mountebank.  .  On 
one  oceaBioQ  ho  made  £fty  ponnds  by  doing  penance  in  a  blanket  at 
the  great  door  of  York  minster,  whilgt  people  were  coming  out  of  church  ; 
and  he  pocketed  a  still  larger  amount  by  riding  naked  on  a  cow  through 
a  conntry  village.  Exceptional  exploits,  however,  of  this  discreditable 
kind  could  not  maintain  hia  expenditure.  It  was  the  under-current  of 
Bucceasful  gambling  that  preserved  the  fonntain  firom  running  dry.  Ho 
know  whom  to  play  with,  and  he  played  warily  and  well.  London  was  at 
that  time,  it  is  said,  the  only  fitting  arena  for  such  performances.  The 
English  baths  were  frequented  mainly  by  voletndinarians,  who  went 
thither  to  get  rid  of  what  worthy  Dr.  Gheyne  (of  whom  more  anon)  de- 
scribed OS  **tho  Knglish  malady — tho  vapors."  But,  on  a  fortnnato 
day  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  I  have  before  narrate, 
Qneen  Anne,  having  tho  meagrims,  made  a  journey  to  Bath  for  the 
benefit  of  her  health.  So  the  long- neglected  city,  with  all  its  beautiful 
environments,  rose  snddenl}'  into  fashion.  *'  People  of  distinction  " 
made  their  way  to  a  place  which  Majesty  had  consented  to  honour ;  and" 
the  seekers  of  pleasure  soon  outnimabered  the  seekers  of  health. 

No  long  lime  passed  before  Mr.  Richard  Nash  of  the  Middle  Temple 
scented  the  opportunity  and  went  to  Bath.  \Miether  he  had  found  that 
dnpes  were  scarcer  in  London  than  thoy  had  boon — that  ho  was  becom- 
ing a  little  too  well  knorni,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  wise  to  change 
his  hnnting'groonds,  history  does  not  record.  Bat  it  is  certain  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that,  where  idio  and  wealthy  people  were 
congregated  there  was  sure  to  be  a  sulllciency  of  gaming ;  and,  therefore, 
A  BufEciency  of  legitimate  prey.  So  he  took  his  wits  with  him  to  Bath,  and 
with  his  fine  clothes  and  plausible  manners  soon  made  an  impression  on  the 
visitors,  which  afterwards  extended  itself  to  the  more  permanent  inhabitants; 
and  he  became  Master  of  the  Ceremuniea  in  succession,  it  would  appear, 
to  a  Captain  Webster,  who  was  one  of  the  noted  gamblers  of  the  day. 

Nafih  was  now  in  hia  element.  Hia  genius  had  full  scope  for  de- 
velopmenL  He  systomatiscd  and  organised  the  amusements  of  tho 
placd.     He  evolved  order  out  of  chaos,  and  was  soon  recognised  as  a 

EBfcity.    He  saw  clearly  that,  tc  accomphsh  the  results  at  which  he 
id,  it  was  QecefiBory  that  he  should  assnme  paramount  authority.    He 
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bad  the  mnjority,  inclading  &U  the  beat  people,  with  him,  AttI  a*  k| 
thoy  called  him  King  of  Bath,      »  hanndUr  WfH;  Imh 

wore  the  finest  clothufl  and  he  ^,  -.-  .  ■  -  ^.  ie«l  eqvtpAgaft.  &a 
Baid  that  vhcn  bo  went  to  Tonbridge,  which  he  oAen  di<l,  out  of  tb*  te 
Boaaon,  he  travelled  ^rith  Btx  horses  (always  grcye),  otttridett,  batatt, 
and  French  horns.  His  crown  wag  a  while  hat — a  &inga2anlf  ■  ^m 
days.     He  said  he  wore  it  that  It  might  ooi  be  stolen. 

It  could  not  have  been  very  easy  work  at  the  first  lo  Intrnd—  «Av 
and  regularity  into  a  mixed  society  of  people*  «rbo  Lad  b«ea  loBtj;  m^v- 
tomed  to  have  their  own  way.  And  it  may  haye  been  stiQ  mora  fiftli^ 
perhaps,  lo  prevent  continual  cla&hings  and  coliisioiM  bttwwa  ^  tf 
ferent  ranks  and  classes  making  up  the  moUey  soeiety  of  Uio  Pttsp  Bam 
and  the  Afisembly  Uooms.  Bat,  oven  in  thisi  Nash  achiared  a  oste 
amonnt  of  success.  He  paid  all  due  deference  to  **  the  qvalitr,"  htt  It 
BulTered  no  decent  people  to  bo  snubbed.  When  oertoin  rales  wnrUI 
down  for  the  guidance  of  society,  ho  enforced  them  with  rtgiil  inpntifefili 
It  was  decreed  that  ladies  should  not  appear  in  wbito  aprozM  at  tiMpalir 
balls.  The  Dachoss  of  Queensbory  infringed  this  regoJatioDs  whicbSM 
observing,  went  up  to  her  grace,  quietl}'  tuck  off  the  offendii^  piTfcaa^ 
and  threw  it  among  the  waiting  women,  observing  that  only  Abigida  wm 
Buch  things.  And  when  the  Princess  AmeUa  begged  for  uim  man  dmm, 
after  the  closing  hour  (eloven),  Nash  courteooBly,  but  reaolnUfy,  nteA 
to  grant  her  Itoyal  Higbness's  ro(|uest.  It  ie  related  that  h«  bad  ^id 
difficulty  with  the  country-squires,  who  insisted  ou  appearii^  is  At 
Assembly  Booms  with  their  top-boots.  So  he  ridiculed  th»m  t&  ifcjw^ 
and  pimished  them  in  a  puppet-show.  These  danaeft  wora  aweaa^ 
If  anyone  ventured  to  infringe  the  rule,  Nash  ^oul4  make  up  to^Maj 
Bay  that  he  was  afraid  the  squire  bad  forgotten  bis  boraa. 

Although  Nash  vciy  wisely  prohibited  lale  boar«»  ■  Urging 
must  be  very  injurious  in  all  ways  to  those  who  ha4  eoma  from  a 
for  tho  benefit  of  their  health,  the  duties  of  Maater  of  th£ 
most  ha^e  been  of  a  most  laborious  kind.  It  has  beoQ  aoan  Ibat  Iha bal^ 
ing  oommeneed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  ooDtiniMdtill  abotf 
nine.  As  it  was  part  of  the  fun  of  the  ilny  for  \h6  gontlemen  to  aaa  Aa 
ladies  bathe,  the  presence  of  thu  Uigh  Chuinberlain  muat  have  baea  aiafr 
aary  to  prevent  abuses.  That  he  was  very  watchful  in  ihia  nasptct  aaf 
be  gathered  from  the  following  amusiug  story  toldl>y  Wood  : — "AaertMa 
gentleman,  once  looking  at  his  wife  while  she  wa«  bathing  in  the  Kof'i 
Bath,  was  so  charmed  with  her  increase  of  beauty,  ibat  ha  eoold  hUht 
bear  complimenting  her  upon  it — which  a  King  of  Bath  hmfiBi|b  ks 
instantly  took  him  by  the  heels  and,  as  an  act  of  galla»tX7«  fanriad  fahn  #<ar 
tha  rails  into  the  water"* — the  only  iastaoee  on  n  bapa.  a( 


*  It  will  he  obi«rvcd  ttmt  th«  writer  noes  the  indefinlt«  axUtikf  4uU  ao 
t\x  t^ii»  stor^  uiM>ti  Nuth,     I  Ou  nut.  huwcrcr.  know  thnt  bis  [ii  iliimwn  wm 
calletl  **  Kioj^  "of  Unlli.     As  llii^  he  wrm,  <  !  ' /»4aw  deoi 

"*  tlmt  no  penon  fiball  ihriut,  ca&i,  ur  thMW  iiin  aiid  tallH^ 

his  or  fa«r  clotbos  od,  under  a  penalty  of  six  fcluUiug«  ftini  «tg^i-t<*«ea.** 
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man  pajiDg  sach  a  penalty  for  saving  pretty  tilings  to  his  wife.  The 
principle,  however  was  right,  although  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pruo- 
tioe,  in  the  pccuHar  circumstonocs  of  the  case,  was  somewhat  sharp.  The 
Btory  at  least  is  iotercsUug,  as  showing  the  daties  and  reBpoDsibihties  of 
ih«  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  If  there  had  not  heen  thai  **  divinity  that 
hedges  a  king "  the  unfortanate  functionary,  in  those  times,  must  soon 
hare  temiinatcd  his  career  hy  being  nm  through  the  middle.  Bat  these 
were  only  his  beforo-breakfast  dangers — only  the  beginning  of  his  day's 
work.  According  to  contemporary  accoontB,  the  day  must  have  been  a 
mo»t  laborious  one.  After  the  lathing,  the  company  assembled  in  the 
Pomp  Koom  to  drink  the  waters,  or  to  look  at  those  who  did ;  the  intervals 
between  the  potations  *'  being  made  agreeable  to  them  by  a  small  band  of 
nrnsick,  as  well  as  by  the  conversation  of  the  gay  and  healthy.'*  After 
this  the  ladies  commonly  went  to  their  lodgings,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
the  Go6*ee  shops  to  get  lUth  buns  (as  the  local  historians  say,  *'  not  to  be 
equalled  elsewhere  ")  and  to  drink  chocolate  or  tea.  It  must  be  some 
consolation  to  those  unreasonable  people, who  are  always  complaining  of 
the  increased  prices  of  provisions  at  the  present  time,  and  a  very  strong 
argument  in  the  adroit  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
if  pressed  to  increase  the  fixed  incomefl  of  the  Civil  Service,  that  the 
cost  of  a  Bath  bun  in  the  days  of  Beau  Nash  was  four-pence,  whilst  the 
same  luinry  may  now  be  obtained  all  over  England  for  two-pence.  Some- 
times there  were  concert-breakfasts  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  at  one-and- 
nine-pence  t  head.  Church  followed  the  concert,  and  cards  followed 
Church.  Some  took  to  riding,  and  some  to  walking,  and  some  went  to 
iho  reading-rooms,  much  as  they  do  in  the  present  time.  Then  they 
came  homo  to  dinner,  either  in  public  places  of  resort,  or  in  their  own 
lodgings — but,  anyhow,  they  had  good  provisions  well  cooked.  **  After 
dinner  is  over,'*  saya  Mr.  Wood,  "and  evening  prayers  ended,  the  com- 
pany meet  a  second  time  at  the  Pump  House  ;  from  which  they  withdraw 
to  the  walks,  and  from  there  to  drink  tea  at  the  Assembly  houses,  and  the 
erenings  are  concluded  with  balls,  plays,  and  mutual  visits.  Bo  that  Bath 
yields  a  eontbuol  round  of  diversions ;  and  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking, 
oven  from  tlie  Labertioo  to  the  Methodist,  have  it  in  their  power  to  oom- 
pleat  thn  day,  the  week,  the  month,  nay,  almost  the  whole  year,  to  their 
own  satiifaction." 

It  was  in  the  evening,  when  dancing  commenced  at  the  Assembly 
rooms,  ibnt  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  most  potential.  Then 
Nash  was  really  supreme.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  authority,  and  so  well 
was  it  exercised,  that  he  fairly  earned  for  himself  his  title  of  "King  of 
Bath.'*  The  balls  were  held  sometimes  at  Simpson's — sometimes  at 
WBtahire's  Rooms.*     Six  was  the  hoar  of  assembly.     The  Master  of  the 

*  Siinp«jQ*«  Rooms  were  uriginally  called  Uarrison^s,  after  the  nun  by  whom  they 
were  built  They  were  the  Ant  erootod.  WiltahiTo^s  were  knowa  for  some  time  aa 
Linilmir's — faarin^becn  erected  in  1790  for  a  certain  rather  notorioos  Dame  Lindsay, 
ttnd  opened  with  a  public  breakfast  on  one  day  and  a  bull  on  the  next  Bnth  were 
«ituat«d  near  the  baths. 
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Ceremonies  conducted  the  gentleman  of  the  highest  ruik  to  ik«  Udr  £iit 
on  the  table  of  precedence,  and  they  stood  np  for  a  minnet.*  TVAao 
over,  the  gentleman  had  a  aecond  partner  a«iBgzied  to  blm  ;  and.  hraf 
thoB  done  his  dnty,  he  sate  down,  and  another  took  his  pUe«  od  tfaiflHr. 
The  minuota  were  continued  for  nbont  two  hours — tho  lcM>k«n-4a«  ••  M 
told,  remaining  "still  andqniet"  all  the  time — and  then  Chfi  woBfa^ 
dano6S  were  commenced.  Ladies  of  qnality  were  ranged  stzicil; 
to  their  rank.  Whether  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  choose  tlivr 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  At  nine  o'clock  th^y  took  thMrlafiali 
tea — or,  as  contemporary  writers  say,  "treated  them"  with  thai  fif  vmp 
After  this  they  went  back  for  more  danoiug,  mitil  the  ineTiUble  hm  tf 
eleven,  when  '*  the  King  of  the  Assembly,  entering  the  hail-roocxt 
the  music  to  ceaee.**  The  ladies  then  sate  down  to  cool  themsfilTct ; 
this  accomplished,  they  were  handed  by  the  gcoUeEnen  to  ibecr 
To  have  managed  all  this  so  that  even  a  local  paiicg3rTisi  dhoolil  lait 
described  these  assemblies  as  *'  shining  with  a  real  splendor,  perfaa^efal 
to  the  most  brilliant  court  of  Enropo,"  must  have  roqidTed  no  hbiB 
amount  of  tact,  and  certainly  for  many  years  it  was  done  with  nngxwijM 
enccoss. 

And  so  Nash  mada  Bath,  for  the  "  quality  '*  of  Kngland  and— iv 
himself.  He  had  rightly  surmised  that  In  such  a  place,  and  with  Md 
society,  there  would  naturally  be  high  play.  All  this  water- drxnkxaK 
minuet-dancing,  parading  and  promenading,  fiddling  and  fiirling. 
garded  by  him  only  as  ministers  to  the  gambling  table.  It  n 
enough  to  make  Bath  the  iashion  ;  all  the  rest  was  sore  to  follow.  £« 
Beau  Nash.  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  grow  rich.  It  won,  of  ooctiw»s 
sort  of  hand-to-mouth  opulence— precarious,  evanescent.  Bui  he  mi^tA 
always  to  have  money  at  bia  disposal.  Ue  made  large  bxuom  at  tioM  & 
curious  ways.  It  is  recorded  by  Goldsmith  that  *'  the  late  dako  of  B 
being  chagrined  at  losing  a  couaidorablo  sum,  pressed  Mr.  Kaah,  tor  tW 
fbtore,  to  tie  him  np  from  playing  deep.  Accordingly,  the  Bean  p;Tekii 
Grace  a  hundred  guineas  to  forfeit  three  thonsand  whenerer  he  iotX  a  asa 
to  the  same  amount  at  play,  in  one  sitting.  The  duke  loved  play  ta  dtt 
traction,  and  soon  after  at  ba:eard  lost  eight  thonsand  gmaeea.  and  vm 
going  to  throw  for  three  thousand  more,  when  Kaah,  catchtDg  hold  fdtkt 
dice-box,  entreated  his  Grace  to  reflect  on  the  penally,  if  he  kat.  IW 
Duke  ior  that  time  desisted ;  bat  so  strong  was  the  Uaot  of  phky  upoe 
him,  that,  soon  after,  losing  a  oonsidorable  sum  at  KavmariMit  fa*  « 
oontented  to  pay  the  penalty."  Another  story  still  more  eredilaUato 
Mash  is  told  by  his  biographsr.     "  When  the  late  Earl  of  T d  «M 


wiftri^H 


*  It  is  probable  that  muUkea  wvrv  somcUniot  lattlc,  if  not  by  Kasb,  l>y  hk 
OCSKT     Tbe  most  aonaiblc  writer  in  ihu  Ilumiihr^  Clinker  oormpocidaDctt  a^ 
WAA  extrcmol^  divertcil.  InMt  Imll  night,  to  see  the  Muter  of  iIm  OemnoBW*  In^lM 
with  greut  ftolcmaity  (o  the  ni>(ier  i-ml  of  the  room  an  ADtiqatAei]  AUgaU.  dtr  —I  n 
hrr  inifttrcn'fl  cast  dulhc«.  ^Uuxi\  Uc  mVitooVlvn  vjuw.  cntataM  iq»i  atUiyd 
Brnh."    Nft*h  woa  Vu  hi»  O^yU^  \u  \"  ^vj. 


t  dn  ^i  •»    — 
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^'outh,  be  WM  paBsionaielj  fond  of  play,  and  was  never  bttttor  pleased  than 
with  having  Nash  for  his  antagonist.  Nash  saw  with  concern  his  lordship's 
foible,  nnd  nndertook  to  cnro  him,  thongh  by  a  very  disagreeable  remedy. 
Conscions  of  his  own  superior  skill,  be  determined  to  engage  him  in  single 
play  for  a  very  considerable  sum.  His  lordship  in  proportion  as  he  lost 
his  game  lost  his  temper  too ;  and  as  he  approached  the  gulf  seemed  still 
more  eager  for  rain.  He  lost  his  estate  ;  some  -writings  were  put  into  the 
dinner's  possession  ;  his  very  equipage  was  deposited  as  a  last  atako  and 
he  lost  that  also.  Bat  when  oar  generous  gamester  had  found  his  lord- 
ship sufficiently  panishcd  for  his  temerity,  he  returned  all ;  only  stipulat- 
ing that  ho  should  be  paid  five  Uionsond  pounds  whenever  he  should  think 
proper  to  mnko  the  demand.  Ilowovor,  ho  never  made  any  such  demand 
dnring  his  lordship's  life — ^but  some  time  after  hia  decease,  Mr.  Noah's 
a&irs  being  on  the  wane,  he  demanded  the  money  of  his  lordship's 
heirs,  who  honourably  paid  it  without  hesitation." 

But  in  time,  gambling  at  Bath,  and  at  other  places,  reached  such  a 
pitch,  or  more  properly  descended  to  such  a  depth,  that  the  Legislature 
aroused  itself  to  the  duty  of  passing  prohibitory  euactmeuta.  There 
was  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  the  greatest  oSbnders  were  tba 
legislators,  (cHpetrially  the  hereditary  ones)  thomsclvcs.  Tliis  movement 
was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  Nash's  money-making  career.  But 
he  soon  bethought  himself  of  something  better.  After  all,  the  spoils  of 
private  gamesters  were  precarious — and  must  necessarily  have  been  limited 
under  the  new  legislative  restrictions.  So  Nash  connected  himself  with 
the  proprietorship  of  some  gaming-tables  at  Bath  and  Tonbridge,  the 
owners  of  which  evaded  the  law  by  inventing  new  games  of  chance  not 
contemplated  by  the  legislature.  But  Nosh,  though  shrewd  enough  to 
cope  with  dukes  and  marquises,  was  no  match  for  the  professional  sharpers 
•with  whom  he  leagued  himself ;  and  ho  very  soon  found  out  that  they 
cheated  him.  Instead  of  keeping  this  inodorous  matter  quiet,  he  stirred 
it  with  the  usual  results.  He  used  his  pen  with  sufficient  success  to  write 
himself  down  both  a  fool  and  a  rogue.  For  a  time  his  reputation  was  at 
a  low  ebb ;  and  evil  things  were  said  of  him.  But  Bath  could  not  do 
without  Beau  Nash.  Out  of  this  temporary  obscurity  the  sun  of  his 
royalty  rose  brighter  than  over — and  if  there  was  less  gambling,  there  was 
snoro  ceremony,  more  pleasure,  more  well-regulated  amusement,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  king  of  triflcrs.  As  the  beautiful  city  stretched  itaelf 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  new  circuses  and  crescents  and  terraces  arose, 
people  of  all  ranks  and  classes  flocked  more  and  more  to  Bath  and  no  one 
disputed  his  authority. 

In  these  days  a  man,  v/hatsoevor  his  rank,  or  whatsoever  his  reputa- 
tion, slides  into  Bath  so  quietly,  that  he  may  come  and  go  without  any- 
one, oxoept  those  who  lodge  and  supply  him,  knowing  of  his  existence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  nama  may  or  may  not  appear  in  the  local 
pApers  luixoDg  the  "Arrivals  "  ;  and  if  it  doca,\ila  lrvMi^&  isiVi  wci^.  ^^fc* 
it,    I  have  JmowD  cnrions  ioBtanceB  ot  o\d  wnanAQa^^V^V-K^^^^^^ 
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muiy  dosgors  and  much  privaiioD  togother,  finding  each  axu-a 
afier  the  lapse  of  manj  tnonlha.     It  was  sot  bo  Id  iho  old  Ijmc,    N<t 
of  any  "  respectability  "  conJd  como  into  Bftiii   withoal  being  wthm 
— perhaps,  in  a  too  obstrcperoaa  manner.     Tho  birds  of  prey — b*^'-"- 
with   the   Abbey  bell-ringers — came   down    upon    him   at  oar*- 
muflicianB  of  the  placo,  tho  "City  waite,**    as   they  wem  odW,  ^ 
weleomod  him  with  noises  wLioh,  if  he  vera  an  invalid^  VAte  csiuciL  ' 
drive  him  mad.     Poor  Matthew  Bramble  waa   sadly  irorriad  I- 
people.     •*  Tho  town-wiulfl  below,"  wrote  his  Deph«w,   '•  strock  cp  iic- 
masic  (if  mnsio  it  may  he  called)  with  such  a  saddetzi  botsl  of  tmsU,  m 
made  htm  start  and  etare  with  eigns  of  manifest  diBgn^t.     lU  lii 
recollection  enough  to  send  his  serront  with  some  money  to  silcxMc  Um 
noisy  intruders.'*     Mr.  SimHn  Blunderhead  was  treated  aAcr  tb«  tts 
fashion : — 

I  foand  'iwaa  for  me  that  the  good-niUnrpil  ri«r^:ir« 
lUng  B(»  hard  Uiat  I  thought  they  woii^  i-m  ebe  Unjdn 

So  1  to*)k  out  my  pumc,  aa  I  Iintc  to  1" 
AiiJ  paid  all  the  men,  whtn  thty  came  fmni  th-c  Abher: 
Yet  some  think  it  atrmif^e  tbry  shoold  make  snch  m  ti^t 
Is  A  place  where  (Hck  folk  would  b«  glad  to  be  qqliBt. 
•  •  •  • 

With  horns  and  with  trmnpets,  with  fiiltlle*  and  drums. 
They'll  strive  to  divert  hixo  u  soon  as  be  come*  ; 
I  For  when  wc  arrircd  hcT»  at  Bath  t'other  day, 

They  came  to  onr  lodgtiif*^  on  parfK>se  lo  ptay. 

After  the  visitor  bad  been  ning  and  played  in,  and  had  paid  tbe 
grataitioB,  ho  went  to  the  Aesombly  Rooms,*  to  the  ProTnetiad««, 
Reading  Room,  and  tho  Coffee  House,  lo  pay  hia  Rnha^riplinn* 
places  of  resort.     Tho  last-namrd  payment  was  "  fir«  abinio^c  nr 
for  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  snch  letters  ivr  ho  ahnll  tr' 
Btay  in   Balh   at  that   season."      Trobably  the   let:  _;     :.  . 

numerous,  as  postage  was  high  and  commonicatloD  slow.  Tba» 
tributions  of  a  selfish  character  were  supplemented  by  lho«0  of  a  *" 
kind.  The  \iflitor  wa3  expected  to  subscribe  handsomely  to  all  thi 
charities,  including  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  "  cuntefl  of  the 
If  thoy  did  not  of  their  own  account  come  down  handsomulT,  Kiai 
fltimnlated  their  generosity,  and  sometimoa  shamed  tbotn  or  clmttit  tb«a 
[into  larger  subscriptiona  than  they  would  have  paid,  «ze«pl  B&dcT  t^ 
regal  compulsion.! 


*  The  BiiljKcription  of  two  gaioeaa  to  the  Aswmbly  Itooma  eotltfed  Cb« 
tothrni  Mckftii  on  errry  hnll-niKht.     A  rcgiiltittun  woa   paued*  ilecmfait  * ihU  la 

grntltftDtn  ^ro  tickets  to  tbo  halla  to  any  bni  gcntlowoiusa,— N^. miWm  Vt  U* 

cure   of  bill  aci|ilaiataiicc  " — a  proviso  which  doubtlcu   mdtfiDd    Ifac  Uv  fck-kV 
operative. 

t  An  amoaiog  story  is  told  In  GoMriuith*«  Li/»  of  AoiJI,  of  fli* 
which  the  Bcjiu  had  extracted  forty  \MaTida  f^  * '     '        ;'|tntb«Mr  CJW 

of  Qntcnsbury)  for  v\xe  HbW  \\ci«v\v«3l    '  -^x*  mBtt  j^itit.  n 

Wiltahln'a  Booma,  hcweu^  mwMV  VvxXx  v^  ^^«--  »>."..  -««  Mj^t^^a^^*-^ 
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For  hia  Bubjocta  were  not  merely  the  \'i&itorg  and  pknsnro-seclcers — 
the  gossips  of  the  Pump  Room  and  the  minnet-dancers  of  the  Assembly  balls. 
Orer  the  sober  citizens  of  the  place  ho  vxerclscd  no  common  inflacnce. 
The  good  that  he  did  in  Bath  was  not  limited  to  the  organisation  and  re- 
finement of  the  social  histitTitious  of  the  place.  He  was  not  ouly  a  liberal 
contributor  to  all  local  charities,  as  long  as  ho  had  money  in  his  parse, 
but  he  persuaded  or  compelled  others  to  givo  freely  to  the  poor.  That 
excellent  charity,  tho  Free  HLuerul  Water  UoBpital,  which  is  now  such  b 
bloBBing  to  thousands,  owes  mnch  to  his  exertions.  His  private  beni- 
ficenees,  too,  were  great — contemporary  writers  say  "  immense  " — and  he 
did  many  kindly  and  good  acts  in  which  the  parse-strings  had  no  part. 
fie  set  his  face  against  duelling,  and  prevented  many  hostile  collisions  by 
having  the  intemliug  combatants  arrested.*  He  rescued  many  yonng 
men  from  the  hands  of  sharpers  and  many  young  women  from  tho  toils 
of  designing  adventurers  and  seducers.  And  ^^ct  he  was  himself  a  spend- 
thrift,  a  gambler,  and  on  intriguant.  He  was  mado  up  of  inconsistencies. 
He  obtained  ascendancy  over  others/  but  he  could  not  govern  himself. 
"Whilst  ho  was  making  wise  saggestions  for  the  improvement  of  tho  city 
and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  ho  was  saying  and  doing  the  silliest  things 
to  his  own.  discredit,  and  making  himself  the  laughing-stock  of 
society. 

The  biographers  of  past  days  were  not  very  particular  about  dates ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  sometimes  to  assign  the  incidents  narrated  by  them  to  the 
partieular  periods  at  which  they  occurred.  But  I  should  say  that  it  was 
between  his  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years  that  Xa^  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  re- 
pntation  and  the  height  of  his  authority.  Ho  was  not  one  to  grow  old  pre- 
maturely, for  he  bad  an  admirable  physical  constitution.  But  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-six ;  and  in  his  last  3''ear8  he  was  little  more  than  a  "  drivel- 
ler and  a  show."  He  still  aspired  to  be  a  man  of  fashion  and  a  wit.  But  he 
was  Cseble  and  poverty-stricken  and  many  who  hod  courted  him  in  bis 
palmy  days  now  turned  their  backs  upon  him  in  hia  decline.  The  Corpoi^ 
ation  of  Bath,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services  to  tho  city,  doled  him 

flirted  her  fuTi,  and  finid,  **  Vou  mnxt  put  down  a  trifle  for  me  Kaih,  fnr  I  liave  no 
money  In  mr  pocltct."  Nash  dived  into  his,  and  baled  out  guinea  after  guinea, 
autU.  more  than  once,  she  cried  oat  "Hold  I"  tuid  vo^cd  she  would  not  pay  a 
thing.  Wlicn  be  bad  put  thirtr  ^nineOB  into  the  hat  ho  ceased,  and  Her  Grace 
^itfd  she  aras  "  like  to  die,"  and  called  No^b  "  an  ugly  devil,"  ns  the  readiest  means 
of  retribntion  at  hec  diBpoRal.  But,  beinj;  sn*>sciiuently  fttrtuiifttc  in  her  play,  the 
Duchess  for^'ave  Nash^  and  iidded  ten  pounds  to  tho  previously  enforced  donation. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  Ptory  has  been  nnthcnticatcd.  There  is  a  list  of  collections 
lior  Uie  Hospital  In  Wood's  1>nok,  and  it  appears  that  Nash  got  in  all  the  money 
the  Uilica  (1723).  Tlicrc  ore  Fonr  coontesiei  on  hia  list — but  no  dachcM— and 
one  exceeded  Qve  guiuciis. 

*  It  if  stated  thut  it  waa  for  this  reason  tbat  Xosh  pnsscd  an  e:lict  that  gentlonica 
shMiM  not  wear  irwnrdit  in  ptiblic,  alleging  that  they  canght  in  the  ladies'  dresses. 
Mr.  Wood,  however,  stHtcs  t)iat  the  Tep:ulation  was  \iii&«i\  ivoVto  yt*-^'*^''^  ^"^"^^^^^^ 
/rvm  9ttckwg  tnch  other,  hut  from  draning  on  the  c^iivum*?^  '«^s*J  x«XbX\»>*.W'^'W5v^^ 
•hoai  than  with  their  poles,  which,  it  is  added,"  In^UvtivtA.  V\ift\*tfv«C 
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out  ton  pounds  a  month — &u<]  when  he  died  tbf^jrbaried  binifttlh« 
oftho  Manicipality.      Hia  faneml,  which  m&s  coDdoctdd  with  gnaX 
liccsB,  waH  tm  historlcnl  event  in  Bath ;  and  the  local  jooTtnf Wt 
as  if  ft  Cresar had  died.     One  newi-writ^r  mfonn«d  the  jmbfie 
people,  "b9  when  a  real  kingdiee,  asked  each  oiber'  Whtf'j-eahallvefcklc^ 
another?'     Borrow  sat«  upon  ever/ face  and  eror.  :  GspcrifhittfcK 

BOToreign  was  no  more.     The  awfulncss  of  the  bo,'. .,  j^#tks 

impression  on  the  minds  of  the  distressed  inhabitAuis.      Tb» 
continued  his  toil,  the  ox  rested  from  the  ploagh,  all  natano 
sympathize  with  their  loss,  and  the  mnfiled  bells  rang  oat  a  pealol 
Migor."     The  bathos  of  this  *•  Bob  Major"  is  deligfatibl  I 

Bath  having  buried  Mr.  Naeh,  the  chief  pe<yple  of  the  eiij 
with  each  other  for  the  honor  of  writing  hia  epitaph.  Among  ika  aa^ 
conspicuous  tributes  to  his  memory  were  those  wriUon  bj  Dr.  Olhv 
Dr.  ICing^  gentlemen  of  learning  and  repute — the  one  in  El 
other  in  Latin.  Inordinately  long  and  OTer-mnch  inflated  with 
there  are  still  some  good  ana  true  sentencas  in  them. '  Bat 
greatest  honor  done  to  his  memory  was  the  writing  of  bis  lifa  by  0(r« 
Goldsmith.  Those  were  hard  times  with  the  Poei  and 
write  anything  that  would  put  a  few  guineas  in  his  pocket. 
waSf  doubtless,  the  bookseller's  not  the  biographer's  ;  and  the  Ommhi 
has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  written  against  lim«.  li  ia  ast  oolfi 
AS  a  whole,  a  rare  specimen  of  book-making ;  but  it  containa  itattaamd 
plagiarism  discneditable  to  the  worst  bookseJler's  back.  WboU  fa0 
are  taken  without  acknowledgement  from  Wood's  L^Mmy  tmmr^ 
History  of  Bath,  In  his  preface,  Goldsmith  saya  that  tonch  Cbat  fcs 
transferred  *'more  necessarily  belongs  to  this  history  than  to  lh«  pa^  C 
which  it  has  been  cxtractod" — an  ingenious  excuse  for  sftoalii^,  of  v)ad 
others  than  literary  plunderora  may  avail  themselvvB  To  Um 
reader,  however,  it  little  matters  whence  the  amnsement  is  r!i 
long  as  it  is  there  ;  and  Goldsmith*!  book  is  anytluo^  bnt  duO. 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  ombellirh,"  and  them  ar*  ■■■ 
poasagea  in  the  book  not  unworthy  of  the  band  tbat  wrote  the  Vk^  ^jfl 
Wakefield,  The  opening  sentences  indood,  at  oueo  bespeak  the  frier  s^^l 
the  reader :  "  History  owes  its  excollenco  more  to  the  writer's  manacrtf^'^^ 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  .  .  .  None  eon  nr-^n^rir 
said  to  write  history,  but  ho  who  understands  tbo  haicaa  :  1 

whole  train  of  affections  and  follie?.     Those  a*    '  "  Ui^ij  e^m  piv* 

perly  the  matoriols  he  has  to  work  upon.     Tl  t  great  tr^tU 

may  surprise  indeed  ;  thoy  may  bo  calculated  to  inuitract  Iboao  rtxj  fit 
who  govern  the  million  bi'ouath,  but  the  gcuerslily  df  mankind  find  Ik* 
most  real  improvement  from  rebtiouH  which  are  levollid  di  the  ijh^itiI 
anrfiikco  of  life ;  which  toll  not  Low  men  learned  to  coc^ 

•  It  is  reliilcd»  on  the  l»e*t  pnMiMo  cvMcnco— that  of  < 
IcdgmviitA — thut  lie  rfc«ivi;4  fourteen  (tineas  for  the  • 
publiihcr,  in  full  payment— Forrirr't  /Jiji. 
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fotcd  to  livo  ;  not  how  Hieygaiaet!  the  shouts  of  the  admiring  crowd, 
bat  how  thoj  gained  the  esteem  of  thoir  friends  and  acquaintance.'* 
^There  is  little  novelty  in  this,  at  the  present  time,  bat  a  huodred  years 
«go  the  truth  contained  in  this  exordium  was  not  rocognised  by  the  stately 
lualorians  of  the  period.  The  dignity  of  liistory  long  perpetuated  its 
dullness.  Kings  and  soldiers  were  but  robes  and  uniforms — crowns  and 
h«1met8— in  the  pages  of  the  historian.  The  Hfo-blood  and  the  heart- 
boat  were  absent  from  those  pages,  which  as  Fielding  said,  after  a  re- 
ferance  to  that  "  Squire  Allworthy  *'  of  whom  I  shall  soon  have  ooeasioQ 
to  speak,  "  certain  droll  authors  have  been  facetiously  pleased  to  call  the 
Hiftoty  of  Emjland:'  The  History  of  this  •'  Squire  Allworthy*'  (Ralph 
Alien)  is  better  worth  the  recital  than  that  of  aey  King  of  England  of 
whom  I  have  ever  heard,  or  of  whom  I  ever  expect  to  hear. 

Id  Forster's  Li/a  and  Times  of  Oliver  GoUhmith — one  of  the  plea- 
Biintest  books  in  the  language — there  is  a  suggestion  of  an  onconsoioaa 
reflection,  in  the  pages  of  the  Li/fi  of  Beau  Naahj  of  the  weaker  parts 
of  the  poet's  own  character.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  some  points  of 
neaeciblanec  between  the  two  men ;  and,  seeing  them,  not  to  discern  the 
inward  struggles  of  the  writer  not  to  sufior  the  egotism  of  his  tolera- 
tion to  obscure  the  clearness  of  his  jadgmont.  Mr.  Forster's  observa- 
tione  on  this  curioaa  passage  in  Goldsmith's  life  are  distinguiahed 
by  his  wanted  discernment ;  but  t  have  been  consulting  hia  (Forster's) 
book  afresh,  to  ascertain  whether  any  suggestion  is  thrown  out  with 
respect  to  a  passage  at  pages  62,  53  (second  edition)  regarding  a  giddy 
youth  who,  in  the  year  1725,  went  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  "  taking  his 
'whole  fortune  with  him — it  was  but  a  trifle,"  and  resolved  to  venture  it 
all.  Na^b  tried  to  save  him,  but  failed.  The  young  man  won  heavily 
at  first  (from  Nosh  among  others),  and  the  veteran  gamester  advised  him 
to  pocket  his  winnings  and  leave  Bath.  The  Oxonian  rejected  the  sage 
coan<tel.  and  lost  all  that  he  had.  Goldsmith  says,  "  I  was  too  nearly 
conctiTtied  in  the  affair  to  publish  the  gentleman's  name  of  whom  it  is 
related."  If  the  date  given  bad  been  1815,  I  might  have  thought  that 
thfl  re/erence  was  to  Goldamitli's  father,  who  is  stated  to  have  squandered 
A  unall  patrimony  before  his  marriage.  But  the  Reverend  Charles 
Goldfimith  whs  married  in  1718,  and  Eettled  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster 
has  not  cleared  up  this.     Can  anyone  do  so  ? 


\0L.  xjtvn,— ?io.  ICl. 


^1 


^62 


jfrnnklin  gacon's  |lcpublk :   giarj;  of  an  Iniytntot. 


On  the  finoot  day  of  flomo  recent  month H.M.'b  frig«ttt,  iht  Hiffkjh^,^^ 
ing  in  eomo  Utitade  or  other  which  can  be  of  no  great  aionKvt  4o  to 
reader,  mot  suddenly  with  rough  weather.  It  was  bo  rongfa  fthfliaoiaM 
prime  minister,  who  hod  been  taken  on  board  as  a  passengar,  rid  Eogfal( 
repented  of  hia  sins,  and  proposed  to  lead  a  D9w  \i£e,  Tbero  is  ao  taw- 
ing how  far  he  might  have  persevered  on  this  re«>]atioii,  but  tcftamittyih 
roughness  sabsidod  aait  bad  begun,  that  is  with  patfect  sndrl<tfmi— ,  laix 
was  then  noticed  by  many,  both  amoDgst  officeirB  and  men.  tiiat,  Mt^ 
the  waters  had  been  tempestuously  agitated,  there  had  not  bees  tba  fiMift 
breath  of  air  to  stir  them.  The  wind  had  been  all  the  time  at  a  AcmIU, 
and  the  sun  as  plain  as  on  that  authentic  day  when  it  worked  midv  Jdri^)i 
orders.  This  led  to  a  discusBion  nn  tho  qaariar-dedc.  ThcfliKt-linlMiii 
who  was  a  volcanio  man,  felt  sure  there  had  been  a  sabmaHna  tfSfkaaKt 
and  tbflt  the  frigate  had  sailed  over  the  crater  of  a  sabmerged  Bin ;  t» 
seoond-liontenant  was  of  the  some  opinion  from  habit ;  bat  tbe  c^ti^ 
who  doubted  all  he  could  not  see  with  his  own  eyes.  espaeiaDT  caoalii^ 
and  who  yet  had  no  theories  of  his  own  as  regarded  afl^ta  witbstf  i^ 
parent  causes — the  eaptun  decided  tbat  it  bad  blown  a  gale,  and  that  4k 
wind  had  been  S.W.S.  As  we  should  all  of  us  come  to  a  bad  ead  if  ^ 
eipliuo  were  not  maintained,  this  view,  though  promalgaled  in  the  iHft 
of  evidence,  happily  prevailed,  and  the  colonia]  prima  ministar,  wbatal 
read  about  Jonah,  was  relieved  to  find  that  there  bad  been  nothing  fla|M' 
natural  in  this  business.  The  sailors  wore  also  pleased  to  be  — uiii  m 
cAtheiird  that  the  doril  had  had  no  bond  in  their  onexpeetad  rocUt^. 

It  60  chanced,  however,  tbat  a  midshipman,  who  had  takan 
the  debatei  as  a  oat  may  do  at  a  congress  of  kings,  leaned  oTar 
side  at  DightfaU  musing  sceptically.  Ho  was  too  Toan^  to  know 
good  for  him,  and  hod  not  yet  learned  to  accept  tba  dadsloaS' 
betters  with  a  trustful  mind.  So  he  wondered,  in  despite  of  his 
what  on  earth — or  rather  under  water — could  have  morad  the  sea  h  M 
fashion ;  and,  as  facts  are  facts,  it  most  be  owned  that  tba  posntdte 
of  diabolical  interference  suggested  themselres  not  withoid  dnsm  10 
his  untrained  Imagination.  Bo  he  tamed  tbe  matter  orar  In  a  wivty  d 
ways,  and  was  engaged  in  drawing  a  realistic  poriroitiire  of  the  wavUTi 
enemy  in  the  ship's  point  with  his  thnmb-DOtl,  wbcn,  looking 
he  porooived  what  seemed  to  be  tho  float  of  a  flshing-fina 
hundred  yards  a-hend  of  the  vessel.  Uo  left  tho  dsTfl  aniniidMd« ; 
a  telescope  he  had,  reconnoitred  the  float,   and,  detading  it  lor  a 
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instantly  raised  the  cry,  "Bollle  hoi"  Of  coarse,  there  was  an  im- 
znedirito  scamper  on  the  forecastlo.  Boathookfi  and  doU  appeared ;  a 
hundred  heads  cranod  over  tho  gunwales ;  a  port  was  opened ;  the 
helaisman  altered  his  stcoring,  and,  as  the  frigate  glided  alongside  the 
bottle,  the  latter  was  lassoed  into  cnstody,  lifted  in,  and  carried  to  the 
captiiin's  cabin  with  all  tho  respect  dae  to  a  bottle  fornid  cruising  on 
the  high  seas.  It  was  a  blessed  diversion  from  tho  monotony  of  life 
on  boftrd.  Something  far  better  than  the  special  edition  of  a  news- 
paper with  a  mnrder  in  it  on  dry  land.  The  captain,  the  oQieers  who 
bad  just  sat  down  to  dine  with  him,  the  prime  minidt^r,  who  had 
erawlcd  ont  of  hia  cabin  to  recruit  for  his  next  fit  of  sea-Bickness,  the  mid- 
shipman who  had  signalled  tho  bottle^  and  tho  two  or  throe  seaman  who 
had  joined  in  hauling  it  on  board,  all  clastered  round  the  table,  curious  and 
silent,  whilst  the  captain,  with  that  deliberation  which  appertains  to  wisdom^ 
tamed  the  bottle  over  between  his  hands  and  examined  it.  It  was  not  an  or- 
dinary bottle.  It  was  made  of  india-mbber,  and  resembled  the  railway  flask  of 
some  capacious  traveller*  who  ahonld  have  needed  stimulating  by  the  quart. 
Instead  of  a  screw-stopper,  however,  there  was  a  cork  tightly  wired  down 
and  tarred  over.  It  required  a  knife  to  scrape  off  this  tor,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  to  untwist  the  wire,  both  of  which  operations  the  captain  per* 
formed  amid  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the  washing  of  the  waves  and 
hj  the  sur^g  to  and  fro  of  the  prime  minister  in  an  ofTort  to  keep 
hia  balance.  When  the  cork  began  to  yield  all  took  a  stop  forward  on 
each  other's  heels  to  obtain  a  better  look,  and  a  whispered  conjcoture 
or  two  broke  out  as  if  the  tongues  were  being  loosed  at  tho  same  time 
AS  the  botUo. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  think  we  shall  probably  have 
sews  of  the  ill-starred  Dogfish  which  foundered  in  these  latitudes  eighteen 
jHM  ago.'* 

There  was  no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  be  news  of  the  Dog* 
fith  rather  than  of  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other  vessels  which  havd 
gOQO  down  before  or  since ;  but,  the  moment  tho  captain  had  spoken 
niii  except  tbo  midshipman,  felt  intimately  persuaded  that  the  fate  of 
the  ill-starred  Dori/Uh  was  about  to  be  made  plain.  The  midshipmao 
wished  tho  captain  would  look  sharp;  but  that  potentate,  proceeding 
with  his  usual  caution,  applied  his  eye  to  the  bottle  before  probing  for 
ita  contents.  Then  he  turned  tho  receptacle  upsii^e  down,  and  there 
feQ  ont.  not  a  single  sh'p  of  writing,  but  a  tolerably  thick  manuscript 
on  tissue  paper,  rolled  tight  as  a  cigar.  The  captain,  with  a  look  of 
grave  surprise,  unwound  this  and  ecrutinised  the  first  page,  the  lines  of 
which  were  very  close  and  full.  At  the  top  were  inscribed  these  words : 
'•Dluit  op  an  Intkntou." 

On  rending  this  aloud  the  captain  frowned.  After  ho  had  emitted 
hifl  prophecy  about  the  Dofifuth  it  was  as  if  tho  unknown  author  were 
taking  a  liberty  in  thus  serving  him  with  this  composition.  "  Diary  of 
an  onknowQ  inventor  t"   was  his  astonished   ejaculation,  re-oohoed  by 
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everyone  ronnd  the  tabic  :  and  the  prune  tDiiiifltGra  wbo  had 
perience  of  inTenloni,  exclaimed :  "  I  lun  sore  Toa'U  find  OroftUng  m  it* 

"  Shall  I  read  the  mannBenpt  aloud  vhilat  Ton  &ro  at  dizmer,  mt 
Bsked  the  midshipman ;  who  had  beon  fidgeting  like  a  monkej,  tat 
on  the  tenter-hooks  to  learn  what  the  cigar- Like  roll  hftd  to  wj. 

The  captain  laid  down  the  paper. 

*'  ConRidering  that  yoa  were  the  main  instranafizit  in  proenri&g  m  ttai 
manuscript,  Mr.  Shrympe,  perhaps  you  will  do  as  the  pl«uan  W  ibf 
and  dine— aRerwarde  yon  can  read  it  if  yoa  please  I "  amwwJ  hi 
gracioasly,  and  bo  withdrew  from  the  table  with  an  Bxpnmiaa  &bt 
eeemed  to  say:  ''Certainly  this  nnknown  person  had  takes  a  ^mi 
liberty." 

The  dinner  was  served,  and  the  midshipman  boiled  his  ahtn  of 
but  as  nobody  kept  step  with  him  the  ^atlfieatioa  of  bis  earuMttT 
not  much  advanced  thereby.     The  courses  went  their  osoa)  long 
and  it  was  not  nntil  dessert  had  been  discussed  and  coflav 
that  the  midshipman  was  permitted — somewhat  to  the  ehagnii 
prime  minister,  who  disliked  inventors — to  read  the  mysienoaa 
of  which  the  following  is  not  a  verbatim  copy,  bnt  an  epitooso : — 

DLVRY   or  AN   JXTENTOE. 

T,  Franklin  Bacon,  purpose  devoting  these  page5  to  tuc  utawrr 
invention,  which  is  the  greatest  the  world  has  yet  M61U  Bat 
▼ention  will  both  cause  my  death  and  die  with  me,  Cor  when  this  nutA 
reaches  the  bands  of  a  human  being,  the  secret  I  have  ooazad  6flB 
Destiny  will  have  rendered  me  the  last  s^ico  I  can  aak,  allar  d«ritia| 
from  it,  first,  hopes  of  the  loftiest  kind,  then,  disappoiDtoMfit  af  ik 

^keeuest  nature.  My  family  name,  as  I  havo  said,  ta  Baeon,  nai  ^ 
parents  christened  me  Franklin.  If  I  had  been  called  John  or  ThdBiri^ 
I  might  never  have  invented  ;  but  being  the  namesake  hf  bapitam  of  fib 
genius  who  originated  the  tightning-condnctor,  as  well  as  t^  naiMHh 
by  birth  of  the  one  who  first  made  gunpowder,  I  was  eariy  atlmlil 
towards  the  study  of  those  mechanical  appliances,  by  which  mas 
life  or  add  to  its  duration.  It  was  my  delight  at  school  to  try 
-ments  with  all  the  chemicals,  electric-batteries,  and  firvorma  that 

IVithin  my  reach,  and  I  regret  to  stAto  that  I  ooce  blew  ap  Mran 

rhom  I  esteemed.  Had  I  been  of  a  simply  inquisitive  turn,  I  miffat  ham 
1)idcd  content  with  these  resxdts;  but  my  mind  was  not  of  aoonnfli 
mould,  and  I  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  mySiHiU  that  I  wonld  take  19 

,TOiii  from  my  labours  till  I  discovered  an  engine  or  flbrtttHW  pOMlW 

^enough  to  exterminate  in  one  instant  htmdreds  of  Ihotisande.  or 
ciilliona  of  my  fellow  beings.     Philanthropy  promptad  me  t 

^qnite  as  much  as  scientific   ardour,  for  I  havo  alwayt  tboo^ui,  kud 
link,  that  the  snrest  way  to  supprcas  war  la  to  loerMiAf  ite  nv*#* 

V'sidos  which,  I  chorishod  the  hope   that  if  once  a  ? 
community  of  individuals  were   put  in  possoBsion  oi  c- 
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mstrmnent  of  desti'uction,  that  nation  or  community  might  rule  the  whole 
■world  to  the  fiuppresaion  of  vice,  and  the  spread  of  peace  and  ealighten- 
ment,  I  need  not  saj,  after  this,  that  I  parpo8«d  confiding  my  inven- 
tion lo  Bach  only  as  would  bo  worthy  to  uao  it ;  and  in  this  spirit  I  set  to 
work,  leaving  no  book  unexplored,  no  material  unexaTnined,  which  could 
set  me  on  the  trail  of  what  I  sought.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
describe  at  length  the  series  of  my  labours  ;  sutBco  it  to  say  they  were 
continnouB  and  unwearied.  But  at  length  I  had  my  reward,  for,  after 
an  investigivtion  more  long  and  perilous  than  any  previously  undertaken, 
I  discovered  that  tnro  fulminating  substances  I  had  dangerously  di&tiiled 
from  all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  poisons  known  to  man  would,  if 
brought  into  contact,  produce  an  explosion  to  which  that  of  thunder 
would  bo  as  the  popping  of  a  paper  bag.  This  certainty  arrived  at,  I 
made  myself  a  costume  and  helmet  of  gntta-pcrcha,  something  similar  to 
those  which  divers  wear,  and  went  out  into  a  field  one  day,  with  as  much 
of  my  invention  as  would  float  tn-o  apple-pips,  secreted  in  a  couple  of 
thick  iron  flasks.  There  were  a  pair  of  hayricks  which  did  not  belong 
to  me.  I  set  the  first  of  my  flasks  between  them,  opened  the  second, 
poured  its  contents  on  to  the  other,  then,  drawing  down  the  vizor  of  my 
helmet,  ran  away.  The  ricks  disappeared,  and  so  did  I  into  a  swamp 
five  miles  off.  Nothing  bat  my  gutta-percha  dress  saved  me,  as  I  was 
hurled,  like  a  wisp  of  straw,  with  shatterud  cottages,  uprooted  trees,  and 
mangled  limbs  of  the  peasantry.  However,  all's  well  that  ends  well,  fur 
I  had  no  bones  broken,  though  on  crawling  home  I  observed  that  the 
devastation  wrought  was  cqu-ol  to  an  invasion  followed  by  a  hurricane 
and  terminated  by  a  flood.  For  ten  sijuore  miles  the  fields  looked  as 
if  they  had  beeu  newly  ploughed,  then  Boxm  with  bricks,  household 
xitensils,  and  men's  heads.  There  was  no  longer  a  doubt  possible  os  to 
the  efficacy  of  my  invention,  and  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  to  thank 
Providence  for  having  allowed  me  to  iixaugurate  a  new  era  in  human 
progress. 

Hero  let  mo  state  that  I  was  rich.  I  had  large  landed  estates  and 
►petty,  and,  having  never  experimented  my  inventions  save  in  the 
others,  hired  for  the  purpose,  these  possessions  were  in  good 
repair.  I  now  resolved  I  would  travel,  to  judge  which  country  of  the 
globe  was  worthiest  to  participate  in  my  secret  and  rule  over  all  other 
nations  according  to  my  original  scheme.  Patriotism  was  naturally  dis- 
carded by  me  as  a  sentiment  too  miserable  for  a  philosopher  and  inventor, 
it  being  indeed  an  absurd  thing  that  a  man  should  exclusively  worship  one 
Bct  of  men  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  been  bom  amid  the 
same  fogs  as  himself,  and  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  revealing  to 
liim  their  defects.  Nevcrtboloss,  I  determined  to  give  my  own  country- 
men every  rhjince»  and  I  set  myself  with  a  thoughtful  mind  to  consider 
their  demerits,  wLiUt  I  made  my  preparations  for  departure.  Moreover,  I 
took  a  report  of  my  invention  to  a  goremment  office  one  moming,  just 
to  see  bow  it  would  be  received.     It  was  received  by  clerks,  one  of  whom 
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banded  me  0T6r  to  ft  second,  who  pBSS«d  me  orar  with  ■  flniggw  te  •  dM, 
and  this  one  told  me  to  call  for  an  answer  thai  dftT  six  raoBtha.  I  m- 
fleeted  that  a  countrj'  which  let  itself  bo  gor*  r  Mii*  UMtm  9tMh 

little  for  human  happiness  by  conferring  its  ona  <m  <Ahtt  kal^ 

and  I  steamod  forthwith  for  Franoe,  which  I  had  norvr  riaiiAl  hAa^ 
The  French  people  impressed  mo  even  more  tmlaroiirmbir  Ihaa  i^  t/m 
ooontrymen  had  dono.  Conceited  and  ignorant,  tlioy  wn  new  tin£  4 
vannting  their  sapcrioritr  OTor  other  nations,  wbilst  gniog  |aoaCi  4 
frivolonsness  and  imbecility  which  often  placod  thexn  on  aa  low  a  (Mkif 
as  monkejB.  Enamoured  of  phrasee,  th^  omploj«d  big  vmam^ 
designate  little  things,  tind  bigh-somiding  titles  to  dab  «nudl  p«ap1«.  il 
&eir  statesmen  were  eminent,  all  their  writers  brUUant,  mod  aD  tls 
generals  heroes ;  thoogh,  if  itbappened  that  a  statesman,  writer,  or  ffsmatL 
temporarily  displeased  the  multitude,  he  was  bespattevod  witb  iwir*  «•• 
tamely  than  falls  to  convicted  rogaes  in  other  coontriefl.  I  wwailo' 
a  sitting  of  the  French  Icgislatore,  and  saw  Bereu  boudred 
them  old  and  bald,  behave  with  less  sense  than  babies.  A  Teioran 
who  had  spent  the  bett^jr  part  of  his  life  in  anderminin^  foraMr 
ments  under  pretence  that  they  were  too  despotic,  h^d  eosne  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that,  being  now  in  power  himself,  be  wocM 
hia  resignation  if  not  allowed  to  rule  precisely  according  to  his  fxaej ; 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  persistently  and  meftiung^r  gaaM 
this  politician  to  this  resolution,  displayed  as  much  aUnn  on  hisaimnw 
ing  it.  as  if  they  had  been  overtaken  by  an  tudookod  fbr  f  limFiy. 
Legislators  of  all  parties  were  to  be  seen  mahing  abotit 
eoneerting  how  they  might  ward  off  this  great  blow  ;  till 
depatation  of  those  who  had  been  most  ai;tivo  in  prodoeing  tha 
with  many  homble  promises  of  future  obedience,  and  beaongbi 
they  had  offended  to  reconsider  his  decision.  The  old  man 
do  BO  without  much  praying,  and  then,  the  alarm  being  orer, 
took  to  laughing,  and  vowod,  with  vulinut  irony  against  the  pol 
bad  frightened  them,  that  the  next  time  he  tl  'o  rssign 

take  him  at  his  word.     The  whole  thing  was  ^  uid  olulilkb, 

quite  of  a  piece »  as  I  found,  with  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  tbe  |ieOfU.  vto 
did  not  seem  to  know  their  own   minds   for  two  d«jB  together. 
politics  they  were  continually  changing  the  names  of  their  instiintaftts, 
out  altering  the  spirit  of  them ;  religion  they  had  ntmo;  m»  regards 
habits,  they  spent  several   hours  every  day  in   ooAxvbooMv 
poisonous  drags ;  and  their  literature  had  degenerated  into  o  al 
Bcofllng  at  decency,  chastity,  virtue,  fanii'  ^1  all  that  mftkM 

respectable.     I  shook  the  dust  off  my  bI  ^ving  thtodseagrvdi 

and  went  to  see  their  conquerors  the  Crormant,  of  wbon  X  bad  httti 
much  better  things.  But  I  cannot  say  my  trip  to  Gonnaoj  moeb  p]iatmd 
me.  A  Prussian  oflicor  whom  I  met  in  a  railway  ciimage  iavoigbal  wilk 
patriareha)  austerity  against  Uio  Ticea  of  Frencluncn  and  got  dnmk  nUk 
fiavarian  beer  at  the  Cologne  ref^sbncut  room.     When 
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foTUTDGy  be  hicoonghfid  motnphjsioSi  and  showed  me  a  well-thumbed  Bible 
which,  with  an  occasional  bottle  of  brandy,  had  been  his  groat  comfort 
daring  the  bst  campaign.  At  Berlin  he  bad  me  arrested  for  an  infor- 
malitv  which  ho  fancied  he  bad  detected  in  my  passport,  bnt,  on  being 
aasored  that  ho  was  mistaken,  bowed  to  me  with  eicoesive  courtesy,  and 
hoped  I  would  continue  to  honour  him  >nth  my  agreeable  acquaintance. 
It  took  mo  six  weeks  of  Italy  to  forget  this  Gorman,  and  the  many  others 
like  him  ;  nor  do  I  think  I  should  ever  have  got  over  the  slatternly  remem- 
bnnoa  of  the  Teuton  women,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Italian  women  I  saw 
tiber.  But  the  women,  the  climate,  and  the  monumeutd,  were  the  only 
good  things  in  Italy ;  the  men  acting  like  worts  on  that  land  of  Bnn&hino. 
Chattering  and  bankrupt,  tobacco-reeking  and  dishonest,  thoy  borrowed 
my  money  of  me  when  I  queBLioned  them  about  their  institutions,  and 
ahowed  me  their  white  teeth  when  I  hinted  for  payment.  They  seemed 
to  boUeve  in  Garibaldi  and  the  devil  about  equally,  and  bestowed  what 
adoration  they  hod  in  reserve  on  Mdme.  Fatti.  I  thought  it  useless  to 
submit  my  invention  to  such  a  people,  after  hearing  ono  of  their  statesmon 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  Michael  Arigelo  and  the  income  -  taJt  >  Pio  Nono 
and  a  recipe  for  cooking  maccaroni ;  so  I  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
baltiug  JDst  long  enough  in  Spain  to  sec  that  amiable  nation  drive  away  the 
only  good  Ling  they  ever  hud,  and  then  fall  to  throttling  each  other^  amid 
cries  of  *'  Vattujs  nos  a  la  tilicrdadJ* 

I  confess  I  landed  in  America  with  some  idea  that  my  explorations 
^ould  cease  ou  these  favoured  shores.  The  enlightened  Republic  founded 
by  \YasLIugton,  and  glorified  by  the  hymns  of  our  London  penny  papers, 
had  always  towered  before  in  a  singularly  majestuous  light,  and  I  am  yet 
puzzlfd  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  eight  days  after  disembarking  at 
New  York  I  took  a  ticket  to  come  home  again.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the 
sight  of  five  hundred  howliog  Irishmen  naturalised  out  of  hand,  and  driven 
witlun  a  week  of  their  landing  to  vote  for  a  mayor  who  was  embezzling  the 
public  monies,  conveyed  to  me  but  a  dubious  impression  of  public 
freedom ;  perhaps  the  honours  paid  to  a  condemned  murderer  by 
intelligent  mobs  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes  led  me  to  valne 
tbe  friendship  of  this  Repul>licun  community  less  than  I  otherwise  might 
have  done.  Anyhow,  I  re-crossed  the  Atlantic,  feeling  considerably  out 
of  conceit  with  a  progressive  popolation,  who  use  their  drawing-room 
CATpets  ae  spittoons,  pirate  the  books  they  have  not  wit  enough  to  write 
themetlves,  and  yell  psalms  with  their  fingers  in  each  other's  pockets. 
Once  in  Kngland,  I  sailed  straight  for  Africa,  and  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  it,  determined  that  since  civilisation  looked  such  a  failure,  I  would  tiy 
what  barbarism  was  like.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  once  with  a 
uAtive  prince,  who  much  impressed  me  with  the  solid  qualities  of  his 
mind  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  fancied  that  with  a  little  indoctrinating 
ho  would  prove  the  very  man  I  was  in  search  of.  But,  just  as  I  had 
worked  myself  up  into  a  state  of  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf,  he  confided 
to  m6  that  the  great  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  go  and  destroy  a  neigh- 
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bonring  prince,  who  had  done  him  no  barm,  and  wbo,  by  wU  aceoctb 
was  as  good  a  person  as  binxBelf.  My  disftppoistaaeiit  wa«  fttrr  (m^ 
and  I  conld  not  resist  tho  temptation  of  giving  my  ho«t  two  rdaO  fctfifci 
of  my  inTention,  directing  him  to  mnko  no  use  of  tb«m  till  I  **•  ^d 
tho  country,  bnt  then  to  mix  them  if  ever  he  felt  nwUnchdy.  Il  ft^ 
ho  felt  melancholy  soon  after  my  departure ;  for,  ridsng  »w4y  %s  fsA 
ft  fleet  horse  could  carry  me,  I  heard  a  rnmWe  behind  tarn,  m  of 
thunder,  and  presently  met  tho  court  chamhcrI*iD«  wbo  hftd  bt<fi  Ug^w 
into  tho  Boa  twenty  miles  ahead  of  me,  and  f/rMS  ret-omlBg  witb  i  l»- 
wildcred  look,  not  quite  understanding  what  had  liapp^nexl  to  him. 
rejoiced  mo  to  tliluk  jnetico  had  overtaken  a  destraetivo  motiarcli; 
thelese,  as  1  sailed  away  from  Africa  on  a  home-botmd  slup.  I  tot 
tremely  despondent.  Hore  had  I  boon  visiting  half  the  natiozu  v(  iht 
earth,  and  found  nothing  but  folIy>  corruption,  and  lilooUtiiir*ty  i 
monts.  There  was  not  a  people  worthy  of  the  supremacT  I  ahould 
so  gladly  conferred  by  means  of  my  Panapoleon ;  *  and  it  e€«i»ed  i 
this  blessed  iostrument  of  civilisation  was  fut^  to  remain  ii&kik)«m> 
unappreciated. 

n. 

However,  I  gathered  heart  afler  a  time  ;  for  I  made  ihia  refleetion— T^«« 
was  not  a  single  good  nation  on  earth,  bat  there  were  plenty  of  bUnwhw 
individuals.     I  had  met  numbers  such  in   the  course  of  my  •»•*» 
whose  coDTerBalJou  bud  much  improved  and  delighted  me. 
should  I  not  make  a  collection  of  those,  and  sail  in   Ibcir   '"-■"^' 
Bomo  nninhabitod  island,  where  wo  should  found  a  model   ' 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  globe  ?     With  bnt  one  ship,  armed  m;t^ 
gon,  capable  of  firing  two  Panapoleon  shells  at  a  lime,  we  might 
largest  fleet  thnt  ever  existed,  and  with  a  solitary  field-piece,  m 
a  resolute  battery,  we  might  scatter  into  shreds  the  combined 
Europe.     It  was  a  proud  day  when  I  first  brewed  these  ineditaUonr, 
I  lost  no  lime  in  corresponding  with  many  radicals,  philoaopbcr*,  foo« 
tors  of  strikes,  and  others  who  busy  themselves  about  th«  happ 
lankind.  I  was  not  snccessfal  with  all,  for  a  few  earoed  good  inco 

>f  their  disinterested  advocacies,  and  considered  thcmselvo^ 
tho  felicity  of  tho  countries  they  were  agitating.     Bnt 

fpinions  had  proved  lees  remunerative,  responded  to  my  call,  and 
became  known  that  I  would  bear  all  tmTclUng  etf         ■   *"  -     -•  'iiil 
sufficient  muster  of  men,  whoso  souls  were  nobk  "  -tmt* 

kdingy.     Tboy  were  of  all  nationalities,  ate  a  greiit 

nny.     Most  of  them  had  suffered  imprisonment  Ln     _-    - 
e  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  bad  fled  ;  tber«  was  i 
bad  at  some  time  or  other  conspired  against  the  laws  of  b^- 


•  Xo  refertnM  to  the  oame  of  Nipoleon. 
AW'DfalrxrrcT," 


DeriraCir**,  ««r  iv^KXwu,  la'* 
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eiLorted  all  the  working  men  hu  knew  to  go  and  get  killed  in  liis  defence. 
I  chartered  a  Eftiling  Tossol,  and  embarked  several  hnndredfl  of  these 
ralnable  citizens  along  with  their  wives,  or — in  cases  where  I  found  eon- 
ficientions  scruples  against  matrimony — with  the  ladies  who  stood  to  them 
in  stcnd  thereof.  I  was  also-mnch  grfttitied  at  being  able  to  take  on  board 
ft  few  virluous  and  unattractive  women,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  emancipation  of  tlieir  sex.  We  weighed  anchor  on  a  Friday,  bonnd 
for  a  far  off  lalaDd,  which  I  knew  to  be  fertile,  and  carrying  with  us  a  &ne 
cargo  of  agncultural  implements,  clay  pipes,  and  books  of  philosophy, 
liikewiso  a  prinUug  press,  for  publishing  n  domocratical  jouruiU,  and 
some  ammnnition  for  converting  such  of  the  natives  as  might  not  seem 
impressed  with  the  advautAges  of  our  arrivixL  I  mnst  not  otnit  to  mention 
that  some  of  the  free-thinkers  looked  n  tittle  blank  at  our  starting  on 
such  a  day  as  Friday,  and  that  a  shade  of  nnpleasantness  arose  in  the 
dislribulion  of  berths.  As  all  could  not  bo  cabin  passengers,  some  had 
to  be  pnt  into  the  steerage,  and  those  instantly  raised  a  clamour  against 
icratical  privileges.     GlapiUard,  a  French  Commnnist,  and  O'Shiudy, 

loughtfiil  Fenian,  headed  the  malcontents,  though  both  themselves 
passengers.     They  convened  a  meeting  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 

ilaiming  equality  to  he  the  fundamental  law  of  natoro,  appealed  to  a]} 
the  first  class  to  surrender  their  berths  to  the  others.  I  suppose  it  was 
fjpopi  forgelfulness,  however,  that  they  made  no  offer  to  vacatti  their  own 
beds.  The  matter  was  eventually  settled  by  my  swearing  that  I  would 
never  be  a  party  to  anti-republican  machinations,  and  that  all  the  steerage 
paesengers  should  have  extra  ralions  of  tohacco.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
appeasement  was  somewhat  hastened  by  the  ship's  captain  declaring  it 
'wouid  be  time  enough  to  begin  *'  pakivcnng"  when  wo  landed,  and  pro- 
XnSeed  to  put  in  irons  the  first  man  who  tried  to  **  Hyde  Park  "  him. 

(fVoHi  thix  point  Frtmldln  Bacon  »  diary  aMutned  a  diunud  fomif  and 
offered  ton  JuU  and  minute  a  ri'cord  to  be  quoted  nt  lerttfOi.  Mr.  Shi'tjmftt, 
the  Mifiahifouanf  rend  without  tkippiufj  a  hue*  We  may  content  ourselves 
with  oecatioual  quotatiom.) 

December  2nd, — We  have  been  long  enough  cow  in  the  Isle  of  Pana- 
poleonia  to  have  got  a  little  settled,  bat  our  beginnings  were  not  very 
smooth.  Glnpillard  aud  Houmoy  the  Communists,  Uowle  the  KugUsh 
Chartist,  Sanguinolenti  and  StUctti,  both  Garibaldians,  and  Mr.  bhindy 
were  for  having  elections,  and  drawing  up  a  Constitation  on  the  very  day 
wo  landed,  before  half  the  cargo  was  unshipped.  I  suggested  that  wo 
should  first  look  about  for  a  wat«r  supply  and  pitch  our  tents  for  the  night. 
But  GlapilUrd  summoned  an  indignation  meeting  on  the  beach,  and  his 
hearers  were  so  far  vfiih  him  that  thoy  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  con- 
sUtntiog  some  sort  of  govcrament.  Only,  when  it  came  to  the  vote  they 
elected  me  Pret^ident.  Glapillard,  in  evident  disgust,  then  moved  that  a 
Watch  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  keep  an  eye  over  me  ;  but  the 
women  waDiing  to  get  housed  in  their  new  homos  induced  the  mass  to- 
confer  dietatorial  power  on  mo,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  nsy  own. 
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for  WMfM  rwM,  tMi  him  I 

l«  ifwwfai  tlM  l»4«  nporl  ^w  ii.  a 

dnmhiMiWt  M>d  »bo  ^  rvmli  g£  luii 
ft  MffX  xmIow  ateoil^  ttiiia^  I  diftt 
ILiwM  IB  ■■itniililj  IiiiliilUipiii  adfl 
lwwa<flM  Ulter  tbaa  lo  uMh  Car  ft  ■ 
lOMftiolotlMlMilstMft  for  fiilbftg^to 
Iwo  iOMftb  wft  bftd  broflg^  wilk  u%  lo 
Mlditkg  of  tibft  gtti-lNMS  wfajck  WM  to 
pvftod  of  hift  apfMiifiteuoi,  uid  fteV  vftfilfttflj  In 
tttftouuit.    1  Btftt  etIUi]  HchtiJuuD,  a  Oenaia 
Umofm  by  Biftnutfok,  wd  rabid  ia  tummqwnai,    I  told  ^ 
ftfldiool  and  Mnntf  elftMM  Ibr  tbo  usaatnoM  ASUnm  «bft  bft4 
tWr  )}iircnU,  luid  i*bo,  Ihoon^  si  prefient  Tff^r  tsakattfi  ft&4 
wrra  ifi  1)0  tbo  Hmnfit  bopct  of  oor  klftsd ;  and  Uat  I  sent  fiv 
IDruituiki,  wbo  liiul  fo(i|{bt  b«luad  erwy  bAiruadft  in  Eiumiw,  ftid 
),  mU)  omul   and  orgudfte  ft  faiigidft  fo 

J  irpriBifd  to  •#•  Dnunaki  ftpptftr  t:wo  bom 

libil  uoi/onu  of  II  Ibid  oJfio«r,  find  with  a  d«cTM  for  nay 
r'  iTiartial  Uw  oror  the  ialft&d,  vrith  (miftlfy  of  dcftlh  for  ftU 

t.  >>  n  door«o  for  loTjing  DOntcnption  and  jirepsrioK  aa 

to  K'>  mill  uxturmiiiato  all  tbti  mitivt:g  U)  the  last  nuui ;  fiaalljft 
'iiinliiuLiux  au  unlor  uf  kiiigliLhood  fur  such  of  tbo  mililarT' oa 

lljiiniHolviM.     1  wai  oblit^dd  to  pat  off  Drumiki  for  tho  mnniMml  m 

I  ■•■--■-  j^  maeh 

I'  '     '     '     .    '  ■     -liX  huB  I 

Kivd  tba  doortot  my  mo«t  onxiooi  ooiuideratioii«  and  be  want  away 
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satisfied  to  recmit  his  first  levies.  I  mast  not  forget  to  mention  that 
ftftor  my  Linbiuct  was  compoBod  ihd  womon's-rights  ladies  came  to  me  in 
dep^tttlion,  inBiBtlng  that  their  sax  ought  to  have  half  the  seats  intho  ad- 
mir-'  ^  '  *  :  .  or,  failing  that,  at  least  one  seftt.  Once  moro  I  felt  driven  to 
hxi:  ::t&  of  home  placemen  to  mj  aid,  and  answered  that  I  would 

chocjluJiv  have  all  Ihu  fair  persons  I  saw  before  mo  to  ho  my  coUeogueSi 
but  that  their  claims  being  so  evenly  balanced  I  would  only  select  by  age, 
oad  thai  accordingly  I  would  ofi'cr  a  scat  to  the  oldest.  I  trusted  this 
wonltl  1  '    !  inaed   them  all,  but  Proserpino  Stalker,  of  Virginiavillo, 

U.S.,  (-<  li  a  loud  voice  to  being  twenty-nine,  and  as  none  of  the 

olL^r  hkdlcB,  though  past  the  forties  (us  I  apprehend  was  Miss  S.  if  ap- 
pearancus  bo  worth  uui^ht)  cared  to  own  they  bad  crossed  thirty,  Miss 
Stalker  remained  in  pubbcs^Iou  of  the  field.  I  delegated  her  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  her  box  goQeraUy.  and  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  girls.  She  answered  that  she  had  a  great  interest  at  heart,  to  wit 
coiDpnlsory  marriage,  for  the  enforcement  of  which  she  would  soon  pre- 
pare a  decree  for  my  approval,  and  with  this  threat  strode  off. 

Dfcaidu-t'  22>*W. — Thuro  was  a  very  unpleasant  business  this  morning 
which  resulted  in  a  long  and  well-nigh  fatal  riot.  Glnpillard,  having 
detected  the  Inshman  O'Shindy  on  his  knees  before  a  leaden  image  of 
St.  Patrick,  raised  the  cvy  that  there  was  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  among  us ; 
and  Sangninolenti,  with  the  other  Garibaldians,  hurrying  up  at  the  sound, 
warned  O'Shindy  to  prepare  for  his  doom  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
that  moment.  The  ruport  having  spread,  all  the  other  Irish  in  the  settle- 
mt '  ..  ith  a  crowd  of  women,  rallied  to  the  rescue,  uttering  religious 

yell  aght  to  tear  O'Shindy  from  his  persecutors,  who  were  taking 

ammslakeahle  measures  for  hanging  him  by  the  neck.  In  the  twinkling  of 
on  eye  there  was  a  shilolagh  t'.  stiletto  fight,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  arrived, 
and  soon  after  Drumski,  with  fifty  men  under  arms  very  soldierlike  and 
evj  (1  to  theii"  work.     Drumski  ordered  a  halt  and  was  for  pro- 

cet.  :^  JD  CO  with  three  rolls  of  the  drum  and  then  a  volley  of  ball 
enrtridge.  I  hod  a  great  difficulty  in  moderating  his  zeal  and  advanced 
trembling  towards  the  rioters  to  entreat  thorn  to  bo  poacofnl  in  the  name 
of  frnternily.  But  Glapillard  screamed  that  there  could  he  no  fraternity 
with  Jesuits,  and  Sanguinolenti,  as  he  wiped  on  the  heel  of  his  boot  a 
very  murderous  knife  which  he  had  just  drawn  red  from  the  calf  of  an 
Irishman,  swore  with  an  oath  that  men  coold  only  bo  brothers  when  they 
shured  the  same  opiuious.  Meantime  the  Irishman,  who  had  had  his  calf 
transfiicd,  was  rending  the  air  with  agonised  howls,  and  two  Italians, 
both  deloged  in  blood  from  smashed  faces,  were  spitting  out  their  tooth 
and  awful  blasphemies  at  the  same  time  amid  a  sympathisiug  circle  of 
firiends.  Again  Drnmski  suggested  three  rolls  then  a  volley,  and,  as 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  quelling  the  disturbance  by  pcacofnl  means, 
I  lot  him  net  at  his  discretion.  But  there  was  something  so  significant 
is  thie  roll  of  the  dmms  that  the  Irish  straightway  decamped,  and 
O'Shindy,  having  profit«d  by  the  confusion  to  sh'p  away  too,  the  French 
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and  Italiaas  bad  no  roason  for  prolonging  their  roglflUaop.     HnwiVf  te 

toatter  waa  not  ended  here,  for  the  religions  problczn,  irhieh  \md  hztlMO 
lain  dormant  amoDg  ns,  was  fanned  of  a  sudden  into  ft  rocrii^  iaok 
The  tilling  of  the  lands  which  had  begun  favoarabJy,  lh«  fi»h«ne8,  iW 
Bcbool  class,  all  occnpations  in  short  were  abftndoneJ,  vhibl  em  «i 
women  met  and  demanded  with  angrj  shouts  not  tolATUkfi*  ftLxM  hm 
supremacy  for  their  re&pective  beliefs.  Perched  on  a  tob  in  ocmi  |«it  «f 
the  Beitlement  stood  the  Kev.  Jabcz  GroneSf  a  Metbothst  and  nAal 
missionanr,  who  held  forth  about  the  scarlet  ^vomaIl  and  popish  idolnlMib 
Further  on,  Kothkopt,  an  ontlawed  philosopher  of  Heidelberg,  vto^oa 
bine  spectacle!),  proclaimed  the  only  trne  r< '  '  f  aaao  man  U  K*ik» 
mystic  affinities  engendered  by  the  Infinite  r  i  aUBfiAVmble.    lb 

Eureka  Grey,  of  Utah,  U.S.  (age  45  and  late  attached  to  Bri^jtaja  Va9f)b 
vociferated  Che  ectasies  of  free -lore  ;  and  presently  up  foxo  onr  ThaUr 
Potheen,  a  round  paunched  Irishman,  who  avowdd  ha  iraa  a  pri^it  «U 
had  shipped  himself  in  our  company  so  that  the  *'  boya  "  &ii4  "  Ihavoa 
too,  bliss  the  darlius' — might  niver  be  waotin'  a  drap  q*  cpiritaal 
and  dhriuk."  This  was  a  great  acquisition  to  tho  Catholic  partj^ 
0*Shiady,  who  had  grown  very  valorous  and  drunk  sinro  his 
escape,  revived  the  bright  memories  of  Donnybrook  fair  hy  si 
and  defying  any  "  Pratestint  haythen  '*  to  tread  on  tho  tail  of  lu« 
We  should  certainly  hare  had  another  faction  fight  if  it  had  sot  htttim 
tho  fimiDoss  of  my  good  Drnmski,  who  laid  O'Shiudy  flat  with  the  pmarf 
of  his  sword,  and  then  onlered  his  men  to  diq)ersa  the  crowds  ■(  IW 
bayonet's  point.  I  could  not  help  feeling  snrprised  at  the  modi&aliias 
which  Dmmski's  ideas  of  brotherhood  had  undergone  sinoe  ha  had  IsA 
truttted  with  rosponnble  command.  He  lalkod  as  if  ho  had  doos  BiiftiS 
but  suppress  rebellion  all  his  life,  and  I  had  not  the  hoari  to  sa^  ^Uf 
M'hen  he  showed  mo  sensibly  that  the  first  condition  of  social  waUsnv 
order,  and  that  if  I  would  not  see  all  my  schemes  ef  colonising  ooU«|s 
I  must  begin  by  proclaiming  martial  law.  I  signed  the  prodatnatMa  hi 
wanted  and  also  variuns  commissions  conferring  •-  '  captaincy,  aai 

other  grades  on  officers  (mostly  Poles  and  Hui  whum  ho  W 

ehosen  to  serve  under  him.  Bat  all  this  was  food  for  bitter  toMliUiidfr 
Here  hod  wo  come  to  found  the  liepublic  of  mutual  lave  and  vs  w«rt 
already  establishing  drumhead  Gomls  martial  1  I  have  tvis  ■antrtas  at  ay 
tent's  door  while  I  write  as  if  I  were  no  more  than  a  Coropeaa  ciinpeiBrr 
and  I  fear  my  troubles  are  not  ended  yet. 

December  23rd. — I  was  right  in  surmising  that  my  troabIa«  were 
yet  ended.     This  morning  there  was  a  robbery  in  th«  camp.     Od«  of  i 
Communist  Frenchmen,  called  Lamltnoux,   having  proferrcd  to 
instead  of  work  had  received  a  simple  ration  of  bread  and  msal  ani 
panied  with  tho  fish  and  fruit  which  fonnod  the  '-^^-rn  "••  —  -''thois  »*• 
toiled.     Resenting  this  in  the  name  of  e(]uality.  i  .to  U«  W 

but  of  on  English  Chartist  and  appropriated  a  lobsl«r.  Hum  tha  Omaiui 
had  maintained  that  all  things  should  be  common  so  long  as  1 
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Doihlng  of  his  own ;  bat  being  the  proprietor  of  a  lobster  be  Lad  altered 
hifl  mind,  and  Dminski,  on  beiug  appealed  to  by  him  to  ndjadicate  in  this 
matter,  decided  promptlv  that  Lambinoux  had  forfeited  his  life,  and 
should  be  shot  there  and  then.  Bat  Cntljne,  the  boatswain,  who,  like 
Xhnoiski,  is  a  diSerent  man  eince  he  has  become  Minister  of  Marine* 
raled  that  the  Btolon  article  being  a  fiah,  the  case  fell  ander  naral  jaris- 
diction  ;  and  Eayicg  this  he  nodded  to  fonr  sailors  nnder  his  orders.  These 
poBBOBBcd  themselves  of  Lambinonx  and  without  more  ado  stripped  bin) 
of  his  shirt  and  lashed  him  secnrely  to  a  tree,  whilst  Catlyno  returning 
from  his  tent  with  an  experienced  cat-o'-nine-tails  proceeded  to  adminiBtor 
fi  hearty  "  four-bag,"  vulgo  four  dozen.  The  French  had  never  witnessed 
ft  ceremony  of  this  kind  and  sickened  at  the  sight ;  Lambinoax  roared  as 
if  he  wore  trying  a  new  pair  of  lungs.  But  once  the  chastisement  over, 
it  became  evident  that  wo  must  provide  against  future  contingencies  of  the 
sort  by  the  institution  ofatribuual,  that  is  of  judges,  clerks,  and  policemen. 
I  looked  about  me  for  lawyers.  There  was  no  lack  of  them,  briefless 
borristerB  making  excellent  radicals  ;  and  I  pitched  resignedly  upon  one 
HcKnob,  a  Scotsman,  to  act  as  chief  justice.  He  was  **  weel  pleased  "  to 
ftccopt  the  duties  and  promised  to  draw  np  a  code  **  with  nae  a  chance  for 
n  tbiof  to  gang  throngh."  But  is  not  this  again  a  woeful  humiliation  to 
be  obliged  so  soon  to  inaugurate  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Old  Bailey  ?  I 
<&n  half  sympatliise  with  Glapillard  and  the  others,  who  have  been  ejacu- 
lating indignantly  uU  the  afternoon  that  if  we  are  to  have  jadges  and  police 
and  poniahments,  what  ou  earth  was  the  use  of  emigrating  7 

iJi'c^mber  *2itk. — I  am  aware  that  a  coaUtion  has  been  organised 
against  mo,  O'Shindy  and  the  other  Catholics  having  made  it  up  with 
Glapillard  and  the  Garibaldians.  The  two  factions  hate  each  other  and 
would  of  course  not  live  together  an  hour  if  once  they  had  overthrown 
me.  Bat  they  are  strong  for  present  porposes  and  are  managed  by  the 
priest  Potheen,  a  clover  rogue,  whom  I  wish  we  had  left  in  Iroland. 
Hearing  that  Potheen  had  been  banning  me  for  a  pagan  of  a  Protestant  I 
sent  for  bim  and  asked  what  it  was  he  definitely  wanted  :  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  man's  only  ambition  was  to  dominate  me  and  the  whole 
ialand.  This  morning  ho  forbade  all  the  Catholic  children  to  attend 
Scholman's  classes,  saying  the  education  of  the  CathoUcs  most  remain 
entirely  in  his  hands  :  and  byand-byc  he  issued  a  sort  of  mandamus 
interdicting  any  marriages  between  the  Catholics  and  those  of  other  faiths. 
As  young  men  appear  to  mo  to  core  more,  as  a  rule,  for  their  sweot- 
Kearts  than  their  creeds,  this  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  eScct  of  winning 
oror  to  father  Potheen's  church  a  good  many  of  those  whom  I  see  making 
UkTfl  to  Irish  girls.  I  inquired  of  Potheen  whether  he  thought  he  was 
doing  his  duty  as  a  Chrietian  in  thus  mating  sect  against  sect ;  bat  he 
au  ^    .  jctuously  that  there  could  ouly  bo  one  true  faith  and  that 

co:  all  the  others  must  be  false  and  tending  to  danmation — that 

he  was  acting  aocording  to  his  lights  in  upholding  the  church  which  would 
lake  hiu  tu  heaven,  and  that  if  I  felt  moved  by  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
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irony ;  nor  would  I  ever  Lave  Lelioved  that  procUoo  rnntrhw  to 
with  precept.     Happily  there  is  no  press   in  PanApoleooui,  Cor  {f  I 
oppositiou  papers  to  criticizo  my  acts  what  might  thmj  not  mj  m : 
and  contempt  of  my  inconsistency  ? 

Vecentber  29^/i. — I  rejoiced  yesterday  that  there  was  tu>  prom  is  ^ 
island.  AUb  \  this  morning  I  was  awoke  by  somo  of  Falher  Fothae'f 
CathoUo  urchins  who^  instead  of  beiog  at  school,  wore  bawldog  a  sm^ 
printtfd  joomal   called  The   Wail  uf  ihe  1'  '  '  '^.      It  was  aditaiiti 

GlapiUard  and  Polhcen  between  them  and   :  vrilh  arid  cnlifMt 

vindictiTo  aEpiratiuDS,  and  downright  falsohDods  against  nui  and  B^noa 
Every  word  I  had  ever  spokoD,  every  act  I  had  perfbrtaed  waseoDStnid  ■ 
an  evil  sense.  My  kindnesses  wore  flong  in  mj  t««ih  a>  iatmltl 
attempts  to  cxury  fnvonr,  my  deeds  of  firmness  were  ascribed  le  Wood- 
thirstiness,  my  measures  of  tolerance  topusiUanimity.  In  fine  th#|nifJi 
tioQ  were  exhorted  to  bestir  themselves  and  throw  off  mj opprftss&Ti  jnki; 
whilst  a  Bangulneo- religions  paragraph,  evidently  bj  Potheen,  hi&tcd  dA 
plenary  itidolgence  had  always  been  extended  by  iho  Holy  FaUier  to  ttaii 
who  deposed  and  even  mardered  infidel  potentates.  Now,  I  ItaTO  always  Imb 
a  staunch  advocate  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  never  &iled  in  Eanpi 
to  proclaim  my  loudest  sympathies  with  journalists  whether  French,  TadJk 
or  Irish  who  were  prosecuted.  Bat  on  impartijilly  eonsidarii^  Tkf  W^i 
of  ikt  Ihnvntintldeii  I  felt  that  all  government  would  become  impowiMil 
attacks  such  as  these  were  allowed  ;  and  my  coUeagttes  agreed  with  m 
n0m.  con,  GlapiUard  had  surreptitiously  obtained  poaseaaxon  of  ifa»|a^ 
ing  press  I  had  brought  over  to  spread  enlightened  viewa  oroond,  aitdkd 
treacherously  converted  it  to  hie  own  mendacious  porposofl.  Han  vm 
two  door  heads  of  ofienco ;  and  Soumoy  proposed  to  prefer  a  i|Biiln^ 
indictment  against  him : — First,  for  purloining  properij ;  SMOfidly,  fa 
publishing  a  newspaper  without  government  sanction  ;  thirdly,  tor 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  authorities  ;  foarthly»  for  aproadiAS 
and  defamatory  libels.  Soumoy  like  Dnimaki»  had  loond 
aniform  in  his  luggage,  and  further  appeared  at  our  oooneila  a4fffnrf  aift 
a  resplendent  red  sash  which  he  had  sported  before  daring  a  brsaf ' 
of  othce  in  his  own  cooutiy.  I  domnrrod,  however,  to  bis 
GlapiUard,  and  felt  I  was  acting  mercifully  in  simply  directing  rmiwiki  te 
seize  the  press ;  and  ordering  Soumoy  himself  to  uatitate  docnidBaij 
searches  and  confiscate  aU  the  oumbcrs  of  the  corrupt  print  lie  abonUiii 
in  tents  and  dwcUing  houses.  At  the  same  time  we  agt«cil  amuogit  ev* 
selves  that  wo  would  daily  pnbU&h  im  otiioial  journal  in  whi«b  the  m^ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  should  themRelves  truthfuUy  ctplain  Ihotr  acta  ie  tts 
public  and  comment  on  them  with  discriminating  impartiality*^  UU{aQsri 
and  his  admirers  of  conrso,  fihoir  'ro  presn  was  ga^gad  utd  ttat 

wo  were  about  to  demoralise  the  y  u  a  sheet  of  dail|y  nntralbf,: 

confident  m  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions  I  paid  no  boed  to  hi* 

/?iTfm/«T  30(K.— Tlus  '      ^ -    :  '     M 

ttod,  by  our  au^.hoT\V\,  \ 
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'bes :  dofttb,  stripes,  (ind  penal  servitade — the  lost  to  consist  in  road 
eutting,  field  draiuing,  and  eerrices  of  a  menial  order.  As  we  are  in 
great  need  of  roads  and  also  of  BcavengerB  and  dnstmeo,  McKnob  hinted 
to  8onnioY  that  be  would  do  well  to  prosecnto  as  Roon  as  possiblo.  I 
eonld  not  belp  remembering  tbat  Colbert  bad  in  great  part  manned  the 
French  fleet  by  a  similar  decree,  that  is,  by  inslmcting  judges  to  send  as 
many  men  as  possible  to  the  gaUeys  ;  and  I  was  stmck  by  the  moumfhl 
reflection  that  history  often  repeats  itself.  However,  pleads  my  better 
sensoi  all  this  will  tend  to  the  future  good  of  our  Republic. 

DirfmbfT  dlst. — To-day  closes  the  rear,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  hold  a 
leTM  and  make  an  eloquent  speech,  to  tell  the  people  what  great  things 
we  have  done  already,  and  exhort  them  to  concord  for  the  future.  The 
first  number  of  the  official  journal  will  also  appear,  with  some  able 
leaders  by  myself  and  colleagues,  on  our  present  situation  and  ulterior 
prospects.  From  motives  of  kindnoes  I  think  I  will  gild  these  ulterior 
prospects,  and  not  reveal  all  (hat  lurks  in  my  own  mind  on  this  painful 
subject.  Moreover,  I  have  determined  to  inaugurate  the  year  by  an  act 
of  clemency.  Twenty-one  men,  of  whom  fourteen  were  Irish,  four  Italians, 
and  three  Frenchmen,  were  indicted  this  morning  for  being  found  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  having  done  no  work  of  any  kind  for 
Beven  days — an  ofience  which,  under  our  present  necessity  for  general 
toil,  wo  had  rendered  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  Judge  McKnob 
sentenced  them  to  twenty-four  lashes  apiece  with  the  cat  and  six  months' 
penal  servitude.  I  will  gladden  these  misguided  men  by  remitting  the 
Bentouce. 

Jamutry  ^nd. — My  New  Year*8  Bay  speech,  though  a  very  fine  flight 
of  oratory,  fell  somewhat  flat,  I  fear,  on  my  audience.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  all  the  truly  industrious  members  of  the  community  remained  at 
home  to  work  as  usual,  leaving  only  some  of  the  idler  and  baser  sort  to 
come  and  listen  to  me.  Many  of  these  giggled  and  much  disconcerted 
mo.  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  accused  of  harbouring  a  vain  resentment 
Against  those  who  despise  my  eloquence :  nevertheless,  I  must  hold  that 
those  who  remain  impervious  to  truth  when  placed  before  them  in  elegant 
and  fooling  language,  must  of  necessity  bo  bad  men,  unworthy  of  any 
indulgence  or  consideration.  I  shall  in  consequence,  to-day,  for  the 
interests  of  the  commonwealth,  make  n  note  of  those  who  neglected  to 
applaud  mo  yesterday,  and  when  occasion  serves  visit  them  with  my  dis- 
pleasure, I  (1i)  not  feel  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  be  acting  otherwise  than 
as  B  prudent  ruler. 

This  morning,  by-the-by,  it  was  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  several 
men  who  had  taken  spirituous  liquors  with  thom  ofl*  the  ship,  and  were 
Belling  them  for  money,  had  adulterated  their  wares  to  make  the  stock  of 
them  last  longer.  I  directed  Soumoy  to  operate  seizures,  and  to  pro- 
teeute.  Whereupon  the  delinquents  chomssed  that  business  competition 
was  being  interfered  with,  and  they  (onnd  xaxtaj  «yTn\^a-W\icWi — «Sa«Si^ 
amaag  iho  customors  they  had  endeavoured  to  povsou.  lwai\>^^^^va^'^ 
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find  that  Hepablicans  are  as  amenable  to  the  tempUdoi  of  iUieii 
M  other  persons. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  to  consider  the  case  of  two  wosseo 
assAuIt  and  battery  of  each  othori  togothor  with  abundanJ 
sort  that  need  not  bo  partiouloriscdi  seeing  tbaX  the  di^oU 
a  soldier  with  a  early  beard.     How  punish   womeo  7     One 
or  flog  them,  still  letis  eompol  thorn  to  cut  roAds.     We  ei 
lock-up,  but  it  is  not  finished ;  so  Jadge  McKnob  ordered  thai  ftr 
souers   should  have  their  heads  ahAved,  and  I    ratified  Ihii 
rather  amused  by  the  wit  of  it.     At  nighlfkll^   boireTar,  the  t 
vomeoi  with  their  former  admirers  and  a  namber  of  other  Umbm 
and  shrieked  imprecations  at  my  door  for  the  space  of  five  aiiBr 
is,  until  taken  into  custody  by  the  soldiers.     I  somotiBios  vish  tha*! 
no  women:  the  more  so  when  I  contemplate  Mids  Stalker  of  Vir^ 
and  Miss  Eureka  Grey  of  Utah. 

Jan  nary  5tk. — Keceivod  a  deputation  of  n&ttre  chiefe  who  b 
opposite  oomer  of  the  island  to  onrs.     These  are  tHe  noes  wbma 
was  raising  his  army  to  exterminats.      They    are  grave  aad 
respectful  and  discreet.     Their  faces  were  painted  with  Tortiesl 
bat  thoir  hearts  were  free  from  stain,  and  I  rontraatod  then  wilk 
to  some  of  the  citizens  over  whom  it  is  my  fote  to  mie.     They 
presents,  and  hoped  we  had  come  beimng  peaee  in  our  >i*rtilf^ 
no  firewater  or  Bible  missioDaries  with  ua.     I  felt  a  little 
their  irreverent  mention  of  Bible  missionaries,  and  erplaioed  Ihal 
Aries  wore  righteous  individuals  who  sought   to  dlseeminale 
truths  among  the  benighted.     They  shook  their  hoada  imaaiinOaBlf  Hi 
supposition,  and  deposed  to  having  generally  received  the  WtAt  m 
firewater  at  closely  proximate  dates ;   whence   their  rooted  af«i 
both.     I  promised  that  any  missionary  of  onre  who  went  their  way 
go  nnprovided  with  firewater,  to  which  they  answered  coarteaoa^^J 
it  were  all  the  same  to  me  they  would  rather  see  no  w»s— j^fimy^ 
but  that  they  woold  trust  to  my  humanity  and  prt:  '  T 

enquiry  that  those  natives  lived  frngally  and  content*...  Um 

ling  with  others  nor  being  qnorrelled  wiili.  and  this  tboD^h  pohtics  ««i< 
onknown  science  among  thorn.  An  hoar  after  they  had  left  me  Sooif 
came  in  great  glee  to  say  he  had  discovered  a  conspiracy  of  GlapilUrJill 
others  to  kidnap  and  depose  me.  He  had  arretted  all  the  rix^fmiM 
and  they  would  be  arraigned  on  the  morrow.  He  seemed  eo  pfeMsd  fitf 
one  would  have  thought  it  was  worth  the  while  of  sooie  mott  lo  MM* 
crimes  in  order  to  give  others  the  triumph  of  deteeting  thant*  M  S 
wonder  whether  the  wild  barbarians  who  objMed  lo  Ihe 
would  have  reasoned  in  that  fashion  ? 

January  6th, — Qlapillard,  Sangninolenti,  and  others  were  eood* 
at  noon  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck.     I  think  if  I  let  them  sailer  lh« 
they  have  incnrred  \K  ^l  ccvnducA  \a  \ha  y^zaa,  of  m^  Bo^Mis.    Ih? 
are  aoscnLpnious  eui&m\eat  «A^^v»i^i^\»%VAa\Mca33^^3iaB^m%'^-v^^v 
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end  than  preaching  eedition  on  their  legs.     All  the  orderly  citizens  so«m 
pleased  at  the  proapect  of  their  demise. 

January  1th. — I  hftvo  resolved  this  morning  to  try  once  more  tha 
Affects  of  clemency,  and  I  amnestied  Glapillard  and  his  abettors.  They 
were  no  sooner  free  than  they  passed  by  my  dwelling  in  a  derisive  prooes-' 
aion  and  saug  out  that  I  was  afraid  to  harm  them,  for  that  1  knew  thoy 
were  the  people'^  champions  whereas  I  myself  was  nobody.  Singular  to 
say  tho  orderly  oitizons,  who  had  smiled  at  the  promise  of  their  execution, 
"were  tho  first  to  acclaim  their  deliverance.  Whonco  I  drew  this  double 
and  disheartening  moral  shrewdly  incolcated  upon  me  by  Dmmski,  Ist, 
that  an  **  orderly  citizen  "  is  one  who  is  ready  to  make  friends  with  all 
parties  that  look  In  the  ascendant ;  and  2nd,  that  the  surest  way  to  con- 
ciliate one's  political  foes  is  to  crush  them.  I  find  myself  wishing  I  had 
grasped  that  important  truth  this  time  yesterday. 

•  «  •  •  • 

January  Zrith. — It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  mling  by  lenient  moans, 
and  I  find  myself  now  obliged  to  commit  a  monstrous  iniquity  to  retain 
my  power,  or  by  abdicating  that  power  to  plunge  this  ill-fated  island  into 
the  anarchy  of  Glapillard.  Bromski  came  to  me  this  morning  and  assnred 
ma  that  tlie  hour  for  great  resolution  bad  arrived.  My  prestige  was 
shaken,  the  agitation  of  my  enemies  had  worked  upon  the  minds  of  all 
tho  malcontents  in  the  island  and  pat  me  in  a  minority  :  I  had  twice  been 
ejected  to  the  presidency ;  but  when  the  next  election  came  I  should  pro- 
bably be  ousted.  He  added  that  there  was  no  counting  on  the  support  of 
tho  orderly  people,  for  their  being  pretty  well  persuaded  that  all  govern- 
ments were  alike  would  give  me  their  empty  good  wishes  and  perhaps 
their  votes  but  certainly  nothing  more.  There  was  only  one  way  to  rostoro 
my  impaired  name  and  that  was  by  covering  my  government  with  mili- 
tary glory ;  in  other  words  to  declare  war  upon  the  natives,  stamping 
them  out  and  returning  laden  with  their  spoils.  It  was  easy  to  find  a  pretext 
for  quarreiling.  We  would  send  the  Rev.  Jabez  Grones  to  them  armed 
with  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  They  would  refuse  the  rum,  and  we 
would  publish  in  the  official  print  ("  the  which,"  remarked  he  with  a  grin, 
**  has  already  propagated  so  many  lies  of  our  composition  ")  that  thoy  had 
disdained  to  hear  Christianity  preached  them  and  had  treated  our  ambas- 
sador with  scorn.  I  listened  aghast  to  these  suggestions  which  were 
ofiered  me  as  tho  only  alternative  between  ruin ;  then  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  Drumski  stood  by  in  silence  for  a  moment  playing 
with  the  pummel  of  his  sword,  and  then  asked  me  what  I  had  decided. 
I  answered  him  absently  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  So  he  went  off 
in  high  spiritii,  and  is  busy  now  preparing  the  expedition  which  ho  believes 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  But  it  will  never  bo  ready  and  will  never 
start,  for  I  have  this  day  arrived  at  a  firm  resolve. 

January  27//i. — Grones  returned  from  tho   nativo   settlement   this 
morning.     The  chiefs  had  received  him  with  frieiiiW^  Vo^A^V-^  \  *C&«5^ 
iraJ  accepted  bis  Bible,  bat  refused  his  rum.    *DniiaBV\,  "ser^  ^^Va,*^** 
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caused  a  fancifol  version  of  this  "  great  insitz.t  "  ofiered  ns  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  special  edition  of  the  official  print,  and  I  hear  the  mobc  dft- 
mooring  as  I  write  for  yengeanee  and  extermination  against  oar  ioe. 
Ignorant  and  frivolous  herd,  miscalled  hnman  I  This  Teiy  eveaiag  I  vl 
insert  this  diary  of  mine  into  an  india-rubber  bottle,  which  shill  flcit  h 
over  the  wares,  and  to-morrow  at  the  precise  bonr  when  Dnmukd  k9 
forth  to  molest  a  people  who,  for  all  their  barbarisms,  are  better,  tne, 
and  more  intelligent  than  ourselves,  I  will  clash  together  two  PanspQlen 
shells,  and  blow  myself  and  my  settlement  wherever  it  may  pleue  ^ 
winds  to  carry  us. 

in. 

"  So  that  accounts  for  the  roughness  of  the  waves  this  monin^r 
cried  the  first  lieutenant,  as  Mr.  Shrympe,  the  midshipman,  lud  dm 
the  manuscript. 

"  Yes ;  but  that  Franklin  Bacon  must  have  been  a  fool,*'  ranubi 
the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  listezung  attentively,  though  ¥!ft 
frequent  shrugs.  *'  If  I  had  been  he,  I  should  certainly  have  exieBh 
nated  the  niggers ;  where  would  have  been  the  harm  ?  *' 

"  The  more  so,  as  he  probably  overdid  the  dose  and  blew  tbem  if 
with  him,"  laaghed  the  midshipman. 

It  was  now  the  captain's  turn  to  speak. 

'*  I  cannot  but  think,"  said  he,  "  that  this  unknown  author  has  tihi 
a  great  liberty." 


;8i 


S^f  Sons  oi  |)ani. 


been  working  for  seveTal  years  in  one  of  Iho  worst  localities  of  the 

of  London,  when  circumstances  occurred  which  led  mo  to  eeek  for 
occapation  elsewhero.  I  bad  not  found  what  I  sought,  when  one  nighti 
before  taming  into  my  room,  I  looked  into  another  apartment  to  bkj 
••good-night"  to  ita  occupant,  a  youth  of  noble  ambitions,  who  was 
associated  with  mo,  whom  I  fooQd  lying  on  the  floor  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket. 

"  What  on  earth  are  yoa  doing  there?  Get  tip,  you  silly  fellow," 
eaid  I,  touching  him  with  ray  toe. 

"  Not  so  Billy  either/*  said  he,  "  for  if  I  am  to  go  to  Central  Africa,  I 
think  it  no  bad  move  to  get  used  to  the  sort  of  sleeping  accommodation 
I  am  likely  to  get  there." 

"  TLat  may  be,"  was  my  response,  "  but  get  into  bed  now,  or  I  will 
tfarash  you  ;  and  to-morrow  wo  will  talk  about  Timbuctoo." 

The  upshot  of  this  incident  was,  he  stayed  in  England,  and  Beveral 
months  afterwards  I  found  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Nyassa, 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  a  story  of  perilous  adventures  %vith  wild 
animals,  or  daring  deeds  with  savage  men,  for  I  love  sport  so  little  that  £ 
woald  not  go  ten  yards  to  shoot  the  finest  beast  that  ever  trod  the  eartb> 
and  though  I  have  courage  enough  to  do  my  duty,  to  the  feeling  which 
socks  danger  for  itself  I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  But  I  have  some  obser- 
vations to  make  by  the  light  of  my  experience  in  Africa  upon  certain  pre- 
judieea  which  find  place  amongst  ourselves  with  reference  to  the  sons  of 
Ham,  which,  thoagh  they  do  not  absolutely  chase  them  from  the  current 
of  oar  blood,  do  practically  divorce  them  from  our  sympathies  as  beings 
whose  aature  is  in  harmony  with  our  own.  Much  of  the  antipathy  which 
we  white  people  have  to  the  Africans  is,  without  doubt,  simply  owing  to  the 
diEference  which  exists  between  us  and  them  in  coloar  of  skin  and  form 
of  feature.  I  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  them  myself  on  this  account, 
and  did  not  rually  lose  it  until  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  them  in 
their  own  land.  This  feeling  is  somewhat  excusable ;  for  it  is  rarely  out 
of  Africa  that  wo  moot  with  A&icans  who  are  calculated  to  win  our  admi- 
ration or  regard.  In  England  wo  usually  meet  with  cortaia  miserable 
Bpecimcns  of  the  West  Coast  negro  races,  or  some  spoiled  and  petted 
creature,  for  whom  perhaps  our  money  is  solicited,  that  he  may  lie  kept 
in  a  state  of  idleness ;  and  who  excites  our  contempt  by  an  aping  of 
ge&tility*  which  sits  upon  him  with  an  ill  grace,  or  disgusts  us  with  aa 
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assomptioa  of  euperior  piety,  in  which  we  oanxioi  betiflve.    la 

and  the  West  Indies  vo  ind  only  fiUves,  or  the  Jmnwii^anli  nf 
'vcho  are  more  or  less  weighed  down  and  degraddd  by  ilM  bwdn  ti 
past  or  present  Bonitado,  imd  in  whom,  itumfbiVy  m  fiad  UU  litth 
is  calcnUted  to  remove  the  barrier  which  exists  to  oor  onratermd 
ance  of  the  African  as  *'  a  man  and  a  brother/*  From  thaae  aai 
these,  who  are  almost  invariably  eoimeoted  vith  tho  ikogro  rmem  oC 
A&ica,  who  are  certainly  not  the  most  favoured  of  the  kmu  of 
have  formed  oar  opinions,  and  have  had  cor  feelings  «tcit<J 
Africans  in  general.  Bat  thoogb  the  negro  is  an  African,  all  ^fiiiMii 
not  negrooB.  There  are  the  same  varietiBS  to  be  obeerred  ia  Ibe  < 
antti  of  Ham  as  in  those  of  Shem  and  Japheth*  AQ  ai 
African ;  bat  the  retreating  forehead,  prominent  jawB,  and  iU*fianrf 
body  with  which  the  negro  is  generally  credited,  ore  not  rommnn  Hi 
not  only  the  Manyoma^  of  whom  we  have  lately  heaI^d  froca  Dr. 
fitone,  who  are  beantifdl  in  form  and  feature,  for  I  have  aMtnAlb 
counterparts  in  regions  less  onknown.  In  Booth  Afrim  tbiTo  n  i 
remarkable  illastration  of  the  physical  and  mental  diAsrenees 
exist  in  tribes  that  are  almost  contigaoos.  The  Bo^eflnea  mrc  avirxi 
in  body  and  elunted  in  mind.  Their  language  in  ita  otteraoee  MOtf  ll 
be  not  far  removed  from  the  anintelligent  gibbering  of  the  apa.  IW 
habits  are  tboso  of  wild  bcaatfi  rather  than  of  hnman  bela^  Hit 
ocenpy  aboat  the  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  hnmaoity.  Yet  w«  M 
look  in  vain  for  &ncr  specimens  of  the  genua  homo  than  the  Znhl 
They  are  tall  in  stature,  manly  in  bearing,  and  gracafol  in  moi 
Their  language  is  pleasant  to  the  oar,  and  capable  of  •xprao»in|r 
any  thought  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  couoeiving.  They  are 
in  reasoning,  patient  in  argument,  and  acate  in  obettraltoa.  Tberw 
warlike,  Cor  they  are  pastoral  in  their  parsnite;  and  sizice  the  data  rf 
the  Hyksos,  the  old  shepherd  kings  who  were  the  terror  of  EgypC  tlv 
lovers  of  flocks  and  herds  have  been  fond  of  fighting.  Wboa  dboi 
blood  is  np  their  anger  rages  unchecked  by  tender  regard  or  tJie  elabat  tf 
pity ;  but  they  do  not  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and  they  readily 
and  forgive.  "  Thoy  fought  us  like  men,  and  during  a  traeo  Iber 
themselves  like  gentlemen,"  was  said  of  them  by  a  friend  of  mine  whe 
been  engaged  in  war  against  them.  Id  times  of  peace  ib«y  are 
to  strangers,  Uberal  in  hoHpitaliiy,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  Umbi  tbir 
respond  with  an  Arab-like  fidelity.  When  once  the  boat  haa  kiiiil  t^ 
band  of  his  guest,  there  needs  neither  guards  nor  weapocta,  lor  hit  life  ibI 
property  are  perfectly  socnro.  It  is  quite  true  thai  they  In  wmbumw  viA 
all  Africans  sre  black,  or  nearly  so ;  yet  you  cannot  be  with  Ihem  or  wilb 
other  of  the  higher  races  of  Africa  long,  withoot  foeling  that  tbe  aftail^ 
between  them  and  the  fair-skinned  maa  is  por^t  in  every  matedai  poM; 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  common  natnre  ioon  bridge  orer  the  «baM 
which  at  first  seema  to  exist  between  oarselvee  and  them  on  ■•cm  lit  flf 
tbe  difEarence  of  colonr.    Indeed    I  aoon  nearly  Corgot  that  tbey 
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ond  -when  1  recollected  it,  it  was  sometirnes  to  tbeir  advantage, 
for  in  Africa  bluck  is  a  far  better  colour  to  wear  than  white,  inasmuch  as 
a  white  man's  complexioD,  after  ho  has  bad  two  or  three  touches  of  fever, 
18  apt  to  tiirn  into  a  dirty-looking  j'eUow ;  and  then,  as  my  glass  assured 
me  more  than  once,  he  ia  not  a  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  Ah  a  matter 
of  tast^,  I  Bhonld  not  like  to  see  the  skin  of  my  own  countryfolk  darkened, 
bnt  AS  a  matter  of  fact  I  now  find  it  impossible  to  regard  tie  Africans 
with  anj'  feeling  of  repugnance  because  of  the  sable  hue  of  their  epi- 
dermis ;  and  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  who  has  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  them  in  their  own  native  wilds  who  conld. 

Bnt  with  many  the  root  of  this  antipathy  to  the  sons  of  Ham  is  more 
than  Bkin  deep.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  through  the  operations  of  ao* 
ancestral  curse  they  are  branded  with  an  indelible  degradation,  whereby 
the  instinct  of  servitude  has  become  on  inalienable  part  of  their  nature; 
and  by  otliors  that,  owing  to  a  different  origin,  tboy  ore  naturally  inferior, 
and  incapable  therefore  of  rising  to  the  high  standards  of  life  to  which 
European'}  and  some  Asiatics  have  reached. 

To  justify  the  position  of  those  who  yet  believe  in  the  degrading 
influence  of  the  curse  of  Noah  upon  the  Africans — and  their  name  19 
legion — it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
at  whom  alone  the  eorse  was  launched,  and  that  slavery  has  been 
apecially  associated  with  them.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence,  sacred 
and  profane,  to  show  that,  of  all  the  sons  of  Ham,  Canaan  was  the  only 
one  who  never  entered  Africa.  His  descendants  occupied  \vithont  excep- 
tion Asiatic  localities.  We  aro  told  in  Genesis  x.  19,  "The  border  of 
the  Canaanit^s  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou  goost  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah, 
and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha^"  Whereby  Palestine  ift 
onmistakeably  indicated.  And  Josephus  also  says,  '*  Canaan,  the  fourth 
son  of  Ham,  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Judea,  and  called  it  firom 
his  own  name,  Canaan."  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  ^Vfricnna  are 
not  the  descendantE  of  Canaan,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  therefore  for 
the  assertion  that  they  ore  of  some  mysterious  spiritual  necessity  doomed 
to  be  the  "servant  of  servants,"  inasmuch  as  Noah's  malediction,  which  fs 
gravely  supposed  to  entail  this  degradation,  cannot  bo  shown  to  apply  to 
thorn.  That  it  was  ever  thought  to  do  so  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
power  of  self-interest  and  prejudice  to  stultify  the  mind  and  pervert  the 
conscituce.  Slavery,  however,  has  existed  in  Africa  during  every  stage 
of  its  historv,  but  there  are  no  people  with  whom  slavery  has  not  at  some 
period  been  a  national  institution,  and  there  are  few  if  any  raccH  of  men 
who  have  been  exempted  from  it.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  with  the  Africans 
th»: :  '  varies  with  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  various  tribes. 
Ij)  :  •  lit  features  it  finds  resemblance,  probably,  to  every  system  of 

slttvory  that  has  obtamod  amongst  men,  save  that  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Spaniards  turned  towards  Africa  for 
labourers  to  fill  up  the  places  they  had  made  vacant  by  their  exterminat- 
izkg  treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  Wedt  Indies.     That  system  stands 
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alone  as  Uie  outcome  of  tbe  Christian  civilisiiioo  of  ms4^rz  ^ 
Amongst  tbe  Zulus,  and  otber  warlike  tribes,  the  aUtm  arc  i 
part  composed  of  those  who  are  the  e^»tiT«8  of  tho  sword  aiiJ  i^  '^ 
Their  poaiUon  for  some  time  is  a  hard  one  donbUess,  for  ihnn  m  a:  ' 
bat  little  Bympathy  between  the  conquerors  and  iho  ccBWiatfeL 
latter  are  treated  with  Spartan- like  rigor.  Life  ia  bot  li^Uy  repfdidl 
the  Zulus  and  such  like  folk ;  and  their  anger  frequently  ftadi  m 
in  the  death  of  the  slave  who  may  have  provoked  it*  I>r.  lii 
brought  from  the  interior  in  1860  a  nuuiber  of  moa  from  tKa 
country,  of  whom,  however,  only  two  were  really  Mmkoiolo.  Tb*» 
bcluuged  either  to  tho  Batoka  or  tbe  Bashul^a.  tribes  that  bad  U<ii 
jugated  by  tho  Makololo.  I  knew  thes«  men  well,  and  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  bearing  of  the  Makololo  tovardi  tba 
They  never  seemed  to  forget,  or  to  let  the  othoiv  iar^t«  that 
belonged  to  the  dominant  race.  Livbgstotte  regaixlod  and  treated 
all  as  free  men,  and  kept  in  check  the  despotic  tendeociea  of  tb* 
ing  two  ;  but  I  have  hoard  themj  when  angered  by  any  of  tbo  otbvs, 
"  Yes,  you  escape  now,  but  if  wo  were  at  Linyanti  (tha  cap 
Makololo)  I  would  kill  you."  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  «« 
country  they  had  over  such  people  the  power  of  lifo  axid  ddatlii  Wau 
those  men  were  left  by  Livingstone,  he  armed  them  all  c 
time  the  Makololo  succeeded  in  maintaining  some  kind  of 
the  rot>t,  but  eventually  the  B&toka  and  the  Baahabia,  who  ksunr  boa  to 
use  their  guDR,  freed  themselvea  from  all  control,  and  oacb  sal  up 
chief  for  himself,  and  established  over  the  geutler-natored  aalifua 
whom  they  gained  power,  the  same  harsh  t^Tazmy  under  wl 
themselves  had  groaned.  The  preticnce  of  myself  and  fneoda  ui' 
neighbourhood  operated  as  a  cuusiderable  restraint  apoa  their  aetioatt 
nevertheless  they  exercised  such  scverlLy  upon  those  who  wt^re  hroogU 
under  their  control,  that  it  was  not  diihcult  toimagiuo  what  tbcdr  ojodail 
would  have  been  had  we  not  been  near  at  hand  to  modify  it-  Aa  «a 
illustration  of  their  discipline,  a  young  man  came  to  us  one  day  «ho 
in  the  employ  of  perhaps  the  mobt  truculent  of  tho  Bashabia. 
considerable  portion  of  hid  skull  laid  literally  bure— ih*  eS»dk  of 
punishment  which  ho  hud  just  received  froui  his  employer  for 
of  disobedience.  Yet  these  men  were  not  by  any  means  savagiar^Bj 
the  whole  Ihey  were  very  good  fellows — they  simply  act«d  aooording 
tho  custom  of  their  people,  and  no  worse  than  must  barbariaai.  1 
indeed,  if  their  conduct  towards  their  dependents  was  so  bad 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  towards  their  elavcs,  of  whom  iha 
part  were  certainly  not  Africans  ;  or  of  tho  Anglo-Saxous  towardi  thmt 
thralls;  or,  uulil  jast  lately,  of  tho  Kussians  towanU  ibelr  scr^  ll«i 
violent,  but  not  morally  degrading.  Their  is  no  denial  of  bi 
with  the  subjugated,  who  sooner  or  later  are  invariably  ineorpocat*! 
their  conquerors,  and  made  partakers  of  all  their  rights  a^  '  ; 
where  the  slave  trade  as  iuaimurated  by  ootmItos  is 
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wliero  that  has  peaelraM  tho  conqncrod  aro  frequently  exchanged  for 
gons  and  other  orticks  of  European  manufuctiiro,  which  are  now  known 
Ihroughoat  a  greater  part  of  Afrlcai  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
natives. 

The  Manganja  and  some  other  tribes  with  whom  I  was  more  imme* 
dlfttely  concerned,  were  given  to  agricultaro,  were  of  gentle  dispositions, 
not  warlike,  averse  to  deeds  of  violenco,  and  held  life  almost  as  sacred 
u  we  do.  With  these  tribes,  the  position  of  the  slave  was  that  of  the 
child  bom  in  tho  house,  rather  than  of  an  enemy  broagbt  to  it  by  force. 
Indeed,  with  them  sluvcry  assumed  a  patriarchal  form ;  there  waa  no 
sach  distinction  as  mneter  and  slave:  the  word  slave  had  no  proper 
eqolvaleat  in  their  language  ;  the  bond  were  caUed  children,  and  those  to 
whom  they  were  in  bondage  fathers.  The  slaves  amongst  these  people 
were  obtained  by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  by  tho  operation  of  certain 
customs  whereby  liberty  was  forfeited ;  and  the  Blanganja  were  most 
mgenioaa  in  devising  meand  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  It  was 
with  them  as  with  the  Siamese,  a  regular  code  of  blavo  laws  existed.  In 
Stam,  until  withJB  tho  last  five  or  six  years,  there  were  those  who  had 
become  slaves  by  war,  pnrohaso,  inheritance,  and  debt ;  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  man  might  sell  his  wife,  his  childron,  and  even  him- 
solf.  And  this  was  literally  true  of  the  Mangauja.  Yet  the  differonco  of 
condition  between  the  bond  and  the  froo  was  not  painfully  marked.  All 
lived .  alike,  all  followed  the  same  occupations.  A  stranger  passing 
iliroDgh  the  land  would  not  know,  from  anything  he  saw  to  remind  him  of  it, 
ihat  slavery  existed.  Bat,  inasmuch  as  the  "fathers"  were  responsible 
/or  their  "  children,"  tho  latter  were  not  allowed  to  roam,  save  by  per- 
mission, boyoud  tlie  boundaries  of  their  owners'  possessions,  but  within 
thctse  limits  they  had  as  much  liberty  of  action  as  tho  free.  An  iucidout 
vaa  brought  under  my  notice,  which  placed  the  necessity  for  this  restric- 
tion clearly  before  me,  Ono  morning  a  man  was  discovered  imprisoned 
in  a  hut  in  our  village  with  hia  arms  and  legs  Lightly  bound  with  bow 
strings.  This  led  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  placed  there  in  reserve  for 
tho  filavo  dealers,  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in 
riolatioQ  of  the  covenant,  under  which  tho  people  of  tliis  district  had 
placred  themselves,  to  have  no  further  dealings  with  slave  traders.  But 
tbo  chief  of  the  village  said  it  was  not  so ;  that  tho  man  had  been  ar- 
rested by  his  orders ;  that  he  was  a  **  child  "  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  vaga- 
bond who  would  not  stay  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  went  prowling 
about  the  ooimtry  after  other  men*8  wives,  and  that  his  name,  Tabara— 
the  adulterer — indicated  the  crime  of  which  he  was  frequently  guilty,  and 
for  which  his  "  father  "  had  to  pay.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
arrivaJ  of  the  "  father,"  who  said  he  did  not  wish  to  soil  his  vagabond 
**  child,'*  or  to  hurt  him  in  any  way,  it  not  being  the  custom  of  the 
Manganja  to  bo  cruel  to  their  children.  All  he  desired  was  that  Tabara 
ahould  conduct  himself  like  other  men,  stay  at  home  with  his  own  wife, 
cultivate .  his  garden,  and  not  get  into  trouble  himselfj  or  bring  trouble 
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npon  others.     The  grdat  men  among  th«  MAOgurj*  mnlliplM  <*A 
dren,"  nol  that  they  might  profit  by  their  labonr,  bul 
the  nnmbcr  of  their  rotinue,  they  might  add   to   the  - 
portaDce  when,  as  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  paid  a  »i«l  to  mm 
brother  chief.     Pnrixig  seasona  of  pleasuro  tbe  Maogujft  cIdkIi  «hB«4 
none  of  tho  proud  reserve  of  the  Makololo,  who  beU  UMnMlvM  dM 
from  tho  amusements  of  their  inferiors,  for  with  ready  ayinpatfciw  Iktf 
responded  to  the  summonB  to  dance,  and  bond  and  tree  danced  ta^ilha^ 
the   one  without   any  sense  of  degradation,   the   other   withool  hmf 
reminded  of  their  inferiority.     Bat  though  this  form  of  flUTccy  trnma  to ' 
bo  comparatiyely  innocent  in  its  immedi&td  resolte,  it  ia  aa  avfltOa^' 
much  as  the  chiefa  can  diapose  at  will  of  nny  who  uro  in  any  way  s 
bondage  to  them ;  and  it  ie  therefore,  to  a  considerable  exleot,  tha 
of  the  abominable  alare  trade.     Bach  fellows  as  Tabara  £ipa^UDltyi 
their  way  into  the  sUivc-dealer'a  hands,  in  order  that  hia  omm 
reimbarsod  by  his  sale,  for  tho  expense  to  which  he  toay  haw 
by  hia  depredations  ;   and  onpidity,  petty  spite,  jealonsy,  and 
help  to  swell  the  number  of  the  trader'a  victims.     Nevortbalesa,  I  IhbLlft 
will  be  seen   from  these   two    eiamples,  which    represent    tha   eUii^ 
positions  assumed  by  it  in  Africa,  that  slavery  amongst  th« 
themselves  diifers  in  nothing  from  that  which  has  axiai^d  with  other 
m  all  Ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Yet,  inasmuch  as  theAfrienns  hare  during  the  last  foor  husdffad' 
monopolised  tho  misories  of  slavery  in  America,  and  soma  other  la 
is  supposed  that  they  of  all  people  are  pecnliarly  Etted  for  alaTaf^. 
is  a  mistake.     It  is  true  that  tbe  demand  fur  labour  in  tho  Weal 
was  mot  by  the  forcible  substitution  of  tbe  nopro  for  the  Indian,  aod 
tbe  negro  and  some  other  tribes  have  been  reduced  ia  a  perpalsta] 
tudti,  and  kept  in  bondage  without  great  diffieahy.     Bat  those 
been  enslaved  form  but  a  small  section  of  the  ACricaa  people. 
many  tribes  who  have  never  submitted  to  slavery";  ■  iod  attsy 

effort  that  has  been   made  to  enslave  them ;  aiM  .r  lora  <*, 

freedom,  seem  not  unlike  the  North  American  Indian*  A  Motioa  of 
Zulu  family,  for  instance,  occupies  South-eastern  Africa,  frtm 
northern  frontiers  of  Natal  to  the  south  bank  of  the  ZambesL  They  «« 
the  terror  of  the  Portuguese,  and  make  them  pay  tribute  for  all  Ihdr 
estublishiaents  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  rivor.  Before  this  etartiaa 
was  complied  with,  the  Portuguese  endeavonred  to  orertfome  their  hm 
in  warfare,  and  failed.     In  the  various  <  'fi*t  look  pWoe  many  rf 

these  natives  wore  taken  prisoners,  and  <  ro  ma^le  to  redace  lh««    ■ 

to  the  condition  of  slares ;  but  in  no  single  instance  did  Rich  dbrt»H 
sneceed.     A  professional  slave-breaker  onee  told  mu  that  he  had  dona  ki»  ™ 
utmost  to  break  their  spirit,  for  ho  WM  ambitious  (if  t!i^  n-^lAtWa  «^ 
baring  accomplished  whjit  otlicrs   bad  failed  to  do^  » 

etrength  in  vain.      They  were  pettfid,  they  were  tor.....  '^ 

starved,  and  they  died  under  this  discipline,  coning  and  -^ 
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enenues  to  the  lost.  And  what  is  Ujus  trao  of  this  people,  is  tme  also  of 
the  MuBBai,  the  Crullas,  and  othor  powerful  tribes  who  hold  the  country 
btttveon  the  Zanzibar  territory  and  the  Red  Soa.  The  instinct  of  eervi- 
htde  13  as  forei^  to  their  DBtnres  as  to  our  own.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
men  aided  by  superior  knowledge,  and  by  more  deadly  weapons  of  war, 
were  able  to  enslave  some  of  the  Africans  ;  and  having  done  so,  it  is  not 
Borprising  that  they  should  seek  to  palliate  their  injustice  by  depreciating 
Ui«m.  by  speaking  of  them  as  though  they  were  in  nature  essentially 
inferior,  and  incapable  of  living  in  self-governing  communities  :  or  that 
thn  condition  of  Hayii  is  pointed  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
Ittst  assertion.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  Hayti  affords  a  fair  criterion 
of  what  the  Africans  are  capable  in  the  way  of  self-government.  For 
what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  with  reference  to  this  island  ?  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  men,  who  were  far  ahead  of  all  the  rest  in  intelligence, 
the  negroes,  aft^r  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  struggle,  during  which 
both  whites  and  blacks  fought  like  wild  beasts,  and  were  guilty  of  almost 
ttxtimaginable  barbarities,  achieved  their  independence.  Slaves  in  nature 
fllQl,  yet  with  wildest  ideas  of  liberty,  semi-barbarous,  hating,  and  being 
hfttod,  ignorant,  and  yet  suspicions  of  the  power  which  knowledge  gives, 
it  is  scarcely  to  bo  wondered  at  that  they  have  excited  the  pity  of  their 
friends  and  the  contempt  of  their  enemies.  Nevertheless,  I  doubt  if  the 
present  position  of  Hayti  is  so  bad  ob  that  of  some  of  the  South  American 
Bepnhlics. 

But  against  Hayti  wo  may  fairly  claim  to  place  Liberia.  Most  of  the 
citizens  of  that  republic  are  the  descendants  of  men  who  were  slaves  in 
tho  Knited  Htatos.  Under  the  fostering  core  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  they  were  established  at  Liberia,  where  they  acquired  territory 
by  purchase  from  the  aboriginal  owners.  In  1847,  this  little  community 
of  freed  men  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  republic.  Since 
tbfin  their  numbers  have  considerably  increased  by  emigration  from 
America!  and  by  accessiouB  from  native  tribes.  From  time  to  time,  as 
eircumfftanoes  required,  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  have  been 
ooJariied,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  honourable  purchase  from  the  owners 
of  the  soil.  Towns  and  villagea,  schools  and  churches,  hospitals  and 
public  buildings  have  been  erected,  without  ostentation,  yet  with  wise 
forethought.  The  afiairs  of  the  republic  are  prudently  and  modestly 
administored,  laws  are  enacted  and  obeyed,  taxes  are  granted  and  paid. 
National  Life  is  showing  itself  to  be  a  reality,  and  not  a  sham ;  not  in 
fihowy  demonstrations,  but  in  manly  efforts  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Iho  coaniry,  in  commerce,  education,  law,  and  religion.  Palm  oil,  cam 
Bpod,  ivory,  engar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  some  other  things  are  now 
l^orted,  to  the  value  of  at  least  600,000  dollars  a  year,  while  the 
imports  amount  to  about  three-fourths  of  that  sum.  To  the  ability  of  the 
President  of  Liberia,  Mr.  Heverdy  Johnson,  when  in  England,  bore 
witnesB.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  working  men  In  London  upon  th^ 
folly  of  supposing  that  any  class  or  race  of  men  wore  branded  w\t.h.  «xw 
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ineradicable  tuontal  inferiority,  lie  stated  that  be  bad  JKUl  seen  a 
tbut  was  written  by  tbo  President  of  Liberia,  a  pure-blooded  Afriraa, 
in  ability  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  ^Tilh  the  decpolebes  of  Xr« 
Btone  and  Mr.  Diaraoli.  The  progress  of  Liberia  bad  been  realljgood; 
fast  wiaaing  the  confidence  of  Iboso  who  prophesied  its  fitilTm;  ui 
pro&pects  are  probably  great.  Indeed,  to  ita  most  eDlbn^Uvtie  Critad^ 
Bcems  not  unlikely  timt  it  may  justify  the  opinion  of  liie  1^ 
BerUu't  wbioh  spoke  of  its  foundation  as  "  a  greater  event  profaafafy,  tB  it 
consequences,  than  any  that  Las  yet  occurred  since  Colambas  Ml  me^ 
the  New  World."  I  cannot  bnt  think,  however,  that  lb©  tnutft  lad 
the  capacity  of  the  Africans  for  governing  tbemselvcja  ia  besi  a&wM 
the  various  ferms  of  goTcmmcnt  which  exist  in  Africa  itoelL  Tbn  a 
abondont  evidence  to  prove  that  the  orij^inal  government  waa  patinnU; 
bnt  the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  weakness  of  otbe-ra,  have  in  tba  eooB 
of  time  produced  as  many  revolutions  there  as  elsewhere ;  aivl  vcmxm 
may  find  almost  every  form  of  government,  from  a  despottam  vbeca  bv 
is  ihu  unrestrained  expression  of  the  chiefs  will,  to  a  atata  of 
whore  prompt  action  becomes  almost  impossible,  tbruogb  tbe  pws 
unlimited  debate  which  is  accorded  to  all  upon  any  question  aScetisf 
social  and  political  welfare  of  the  tribe. 

The  Zulus  who  live  north  of  Natal  are  paramoonfc  amoogsi  tba  bSm 
of  Soath  Africa,  and  they  gained  this  pre-emEneneo  ibiiaagb  the  em- 
manding  oncrgy  and  ability  of  one  man,  Cbaka,  who,  bad  be  bea  a 
European,  would  surely  hare  been  called,  '*  tba  Great  ** ;  bai 
an  African  barbarian,  is  simply  surnamod  **  the  Bloody.'*  Pru 
reign  his  people  were  least  amongst  their  brethren.  Tbay 
tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  iqnaxo  oiilea 
Chaka  was  a  son  of  the  chief  of  this  httlo  commonity.  Froa 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  upon  his  birth  be  was  regarded  fay  tW 
people  as  the  possessor  of  super-human  gifls.  Probably  Ills  xnolber 
her  ambition  for  her  child  suborned  the  medicine  men  to  ^briealo  a 
wonder  on  his  behalf.  Bnt  as  he  grew  in  years  he  did  not  dtsAppoist 
expectations  that  were  thus  formed  of  him.  He  was  tall  in  ata^ira* 
in  strength,  and  in  all  deeds  of  daring  and  energy  he  outstripped  tbooe  of 
his  own  age.  The  reputation  which  these  qualities  obtaiiu»d  fiw  hiak 
excited  the  Jealousy  of  his  father,  and  Chaka,  to  saro  bla  life,  fled  ia  tfa» 
Amatetwe,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  whose  chief  gave  him  protoetion.  IRUb 
these  people  he  remained  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  aga,  wfaao 
father  died,  and  by  w^hich  time  ho  was  distinguished  above  aU  men  «i 
possessor  of  gifts  that  are  in  high  esteem  with  the  Zulus.  By  the  ail 
some  of  the  Amatetwo  ho  madu  himself  chief  of  his  owtj  p**^V  ;  and 
first  act  that  signalised  his  reigu  was  the  putting  to  dt  m  b* 

suspected  of  being  hostile  to  himself.     This  waa  a(u.w... 
his  point  of  view  no  worse,  and  fully  aa  neeossanr  as 
by  which  more  ciyjlisod  potcnt^les  havo  obtain' 
His  next  exploit  was  to  make  war  upon  and  to  ei- 
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pmtpct<><3  him  wlien  be  vras  an  exile.  Tbis  was  ungrateful,  but  men  of 
great  ambition  u«arer  borne  have  contemplated  ingratitude  as  great.  Then 
he  ftbolished  the  old  laws,  and  enacted  the  Code  Chaka,  by  which  ns  chief 
Jm  was  invested  ^ith  nbsolate  personal  authority,  and,  as  in  more  onlighi- 
ened  lands,  tbo  outiro  cation  was  made  subservient  to  the  production  and 
Tnaintecanco  of  an  army.  Then  ho  introduced  a  new  system  of  warfare. 
lie  marshalled  bis  troops  into  regiments,  which  n-ore  formed  into  three 
divisionB}  a  portion  of  each  being  incorporated  with  every  force  that  took 
the  field.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  buali  fighting  he  made  his  men  fight  at 
close  quarters;  and  for  the  sloodor  javelin  which  was  thrown  from  a  dis- 
laooe,  be  substituted  a  single  stabbing  spear  of  stouter  materials,  the  loss 
of  \«'hich  was  punished  with  death.  For  defensive  purposes  bo  gave  to  each 
man  a  large  shield  made  out  of  buffalo  hide.  His  discipline  was  severe. 
His  soldiers  had  no  alternative  but  to  conquOr  or  to  die,  for  retreat,  even 
when  compelled  thereto  by  superior  numbers,  was  visited  by  him  with 
death.  But  such  a  punishment  was  rarely  necessary;  for  Cbaka  was 
a  consummate  general,  and  bad  tbo  art  of  inspiring  bis  followers  with 
his  own  irresistible  spirit.  He  mado  war  upon  all  around  him,  nnd  tribe 
after  tribe  was  conquered,  until  ho  had  been  proclaimod  victorious  from 
the  Mapoota  to  the  Umzimvubu.  Haviug  thus  satisfied  his  warlike  am- 
bition, he  directed  hk  energies  to  tbu  consolidation  of  his  empire.  And 
in  the  dolug  of  this  he  seems  to  bavo  earned  his  terrible  surname  as  much 
hy  the  mercilosa  cxorcisG  of  his  despotic  power  upon  those  who  had  become 
••  his  people,"  as  by  his  warfare  upon  his  enemies.  As  he  grew  old  Lis 
natural  force  abated,  his  servants  conspired  against  him.  and  he  was 
murdered  on  the  28rd  of  September,  1828.  Many  rejoiced  at  his  death  ; 
bat  the  Zulus  cherish  the  memory  of  his  greatness,  swear  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,  and  hare  made  his  war  song  their  national  anthem.  And  judg- 
ing him  by  the  standard  of  his  possibilities  be  was  worthy  of  this  honour. 
Oat  of  a  number  of  petty  and  conflicting  kiogdoma  he  made  on  empire 
which  did  not  disappear  at  his  death.  Out  of  an  undisciplined  rabble  he 
oi^aaised  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  has  been  found 
to  bo  irresistible  by  every  native  force  against  which  it  bag  been 
hurled.  And  the  iuflucnco  of  his  Ufo  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  bis  own  dominions.  For  the  name  of  Atosilikatsi  is 
almost  as  much  known  in  Africa  ns  that  of  Chaka.  He  was  one  of 
Cbaka's  generals  ;  but  being  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  im- 
portant military  post  on  the  frontier  of  the  Zulu  territory,  ho  betrayed  his 
trost,  nnd  marched  off  nnth  his  soldiers  towards  the  north  west,  where* 
putting  into  force  the  art  of  war  which  he  had  learnt  from  bis  master,  he 
subjugated  and  destroyed,  until  he  became  the  lord  paramount  of  an 
oxtenstvo  kingdom,  and  the  exponent  of  nn  irresponsible  power,  ^fiinikoos 
also  was  another  of  Cbaka's  men.  He  was  sent  with  a  large  force  to  drive 
the  Portuguese  out  of  their  possessions  around  Dela^oa  Bay  ;  bat  falling 
in  do  that,  inasmuch  as  they  retired  to  their  forts  on  the  coast,  from 
which,  having  no  guns,  he  could  not  dislodge  them,  instead  of  returning  io 
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bo  Blaaghtored  by  bifl  «luef  for  baTisg  £kiled,  be  made  binuidf  mMlcr  «C  %»\ 
men  under  his  command,  and  speedily  subdoed  Ibo  UibM  frooi 
Bay  to  tbo  river  Zambesd.     Hia  sueceesors  hav«   In   all  thi^ 
themselvoB  to  be  apt  disciples  of  Chaka.     And  yot  it  most  noi  bi  < 
posed  tbat  tbe  tmrestrained  auibority  which  these  men  poeeia,  iisi 
role  exercised  capricionsly,  and  in  a  manner  injariooM  to  tho 
the  trile,  or  indeed  of  individoals.    It  is  not  so.      Moofa  in^dom  at' 
as  much  power  is  freqaently  shown  by  these  despots  in  th* 
of  their  own    law.     An   instance  of   the  method  in  wbieli 
governed  the  Makololo  will  serve  to  show  this. 

For  some  time  the  Makololo  had  saflTered  from  a  great 
grievance.  The  men  who  had  obtained  power  and  wstallh  cndcr  ^ 
bituanu  while  ho  was  gaining  for  himself  a  kingdom,  oanlrivcd  Ly  tbv 
position  and  nchcs  to  procure  for  themselves  tho  most  desirable  woam 
of  Oio  tribe,  nnd  they  so  multiplied  thoir  wives,  that  for  tba  rsst  of  & 
men  bat  few  women  were  left,  and  tb<  m«06i  pari  w«m  aU»  A- 

favoured,  and  the  forsaken.     Therefore  -,  fead9«  mnd  blooMll 

were  of  freqaent  occorrenoe.      "When  one  morning  beiorc  nmrisc.  Sv 
bitoane,  who   had  kept  his  own   connscli  caused  it   lo   be 
thronghont  the  tribe  that  those  men  and  women  who  had 
together  since  the  previous  sonseti  should  for  the  futuro  be  partun  is 
life,  without  regard  to  previous  aUiances.     The  eifect  of  this  ptockaidai 
was  remarkable ;  there  wore  but  few  men  who  hid  not  wivM,  and  firw 
Itill  who  retained  more  than  one.     And  as  this  ^dt«t  was  foUo««i  Vr 
'^ftnnthcr,  which  made  death  the  punishment  of  adnlUxry .  the  aosal  tas 
of  the  tribe  waa  raised.     Sebituane  was  not  one  of  Cb&km'a  moo,  M  y 
adopted  his  system  of  war  and  of  govenuucnt,  which  &rc.  I  Ihmk.  iMy 
to  prevail,  until  the  aspects  of  hfe  amongst  the  nattres,  who  nro  iiiilopB 
dent  of  onr  rule,  throughout  the  whole  of  AfHca  soeth  of  the  Eqoatar  n 
changed.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the  power  to  gorvrn  ia   by  thia  iAsi«B 
not  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  AiHcaus  in  their  own  bind.     The  pfouurf 
iogti  of  Chaka  and   his  imitators  may  not  command   onr   j^vntpatkisi^ 
strongest  language  has  been  used  to  stigmatise  them,  and  yot  in  pnao^ 
and  mode  of  action  they  have  acted  like  all  graat  men,  from  Alon^tf^ 
downwards,  who  have  changed  the  course  of  tba  worid*t   nfiun.     Tbi 
old  forms  of  government  which  they  destroyed  had  beoosnB  afibla.     1  «* 
one  such  pass  away  with  the  tribo  that  posiassed  lU     Tba    JlinaWiji, 
with  whom  I  lived  for  some  time,  were  a  lively,  qaiek-wiiittd«  biir*km% 
but  feeble-natorcd  people,  and  thoir  government  seemed  to  t«  htmM  Is 
enable  all  under  authority  to  avoid  the  burden  of  resfioiUBlnlUy.     Oirm 
wholly  to  agriculture,  they  did  nut  live  together,  like  ibfi  paatOfnJ  Irilak 
^JS  largo   communities,   but  were   scattered   over  Um  cvB&try  is  i^l 
tillages.    Kach  tillage  bad  its  m/umn,  or  head  man ;  f>T«r  dcAnod  ^ 
tricts,  containing  many  villages,  was  a  chief,  whoso  poaotiou  wa«  no«  anlAi 
that  of  a  lord-Iientenant  of  an  English  coanty.  and  OTcrall  was  tb*  Hoaldk 
or  aaprome  chief ;  but  over  him  wai  an  imiginary  ereatonv,  a  roml. 
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ffopposcd  to  reside  on  tlie  top  of  &  mouutaiu,  and  whose  will  the 
Bando  coasuited  wbcu  nay  of  tbu  Eubordiuatc  cbiefd  came  to  him  in  a 
diffirulty.  And  they  froqaoutly  como  to  him.  For  if  trouble  occurred 
in  a  villago,  for  which  unlimited  tfUkioj;  was  uo  euro,  the  bead  mant  in- 
Btend  nf  crxercising  the  authority  wth  which  he  was  invested,  for  fear  of 
Itic  niily,  would,  aa  was  hia  privilege,  endeavour  to  shift  the 

resi'__ V  on  to  the  chief  of  the  district ;  he,  if  interests  were  involved 

irbich  might  expose  him  to  ill-will,  decide  which  way  he  might,  would 
fief^llate  with  other  chiefs,  in  order,  if  possible,  that  things  might  be 
made  plens&ut  for  all  parties ;  but,  iailiug  in  that,  the  Kundo  was  resorted 
to.  iiis  iavariahie  policy  was  to  shelve  the  question,  if  he  could.  But, 
tpostDg  oiler  long  debate  (and  these  people  debated  with  an  eloquence 
would  bavo  struck  dumb  many  a  tall  talker  amongst  ourselves)  this 
d  imprut^licable,  then  Bona,  the  spirit,  was  consulted,  whose 
which  WU3  given  through  the  medium  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he 
WBS  fiipposvd  to  appear  in  her  dreams,  and  his  pronouncement  disposed 
ot  Oui  question,  tboiimh  it  was  rarely  the  full  force  of  the  judgment  was 
carried  out.  Goverumint  uudorE>uch  circumstances  existed  scarcely  more 
than  in  name.  It  said  much,  however,  for  the  general  docility  of  these 
people,  thai  they  went  on  for  generation  after  generation,  growing  their 
crops,  ohborating  their  laws,  which  they  rarely  enforced,  amphfying  their 
enstomg,  until  their  ceremonials  were  most  intricate,  with  no  sedition  or 
rovolniion  amongst  themselves,  until  a  people  more  resolute  than  they 
came  down  npon  them  and  occupied  their  places.  The  only  man  I  met 
with  belonging  to  this  tribe  who  raised  himself  above  the  prevalent  weak- 
ness woe  Chibisa.  For  a  time  he  showed  a  capacity  that  was  almofit 
heroic.  He  raised  himself  to  chieftainship  over  a  horde  of  vagabonds 
from  all  the  tribes  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire ;  but  he  lacked 
Uu)  power  to  continue  great :  he  settled  down  to  oat  and  to  drink  (and 
ho  had  learnt  to  get  drank  from  the  Poringnese),  and  at  length  was  shot 
by  a  Portngnesc  rebel,  whoR(*  alliance  he  had  courted,  during  a  quarrel 
over  a  tusk  of  ivory. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  the  Africans  really  are,  unless 
yon  live  with  them  long  enough  to  overcome  the  distrust  which  most  of 
them  have,  and  with  reason,  of  all  men  that  are  not  black.  The  attitude 
of  tiaveUers  ia  generally  more  or  less  aggressive,  and  that  of  the  natives 
to  them  actively  or  passively  antagonistic.  To  strangers  they  are  in- 
it  about  their  own  affairs,  and  frequently  assume  an  ap- 
pidity,  which  is  not  really  natural  to  them.  Frequently, 
iiIboj  truveUers  grievously  misjudge  them,  by  assigning  to  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  an  incurable  natural  deprnvitj  that  which  is  simply  the 
roBult  of  some  terrible  belief,  that  at  one  period  or  another  has  been  the 
eroAd  of  all  races.  The  Africans  are  very  superstitious.  They  are  great 
believers  in  witchcraft,  which  means  with  them  that  certain  men  and 
women  have  personal  intercourse  with  unseen  spirits,  who  are  generally 
BQppoftod  to  be  malevolent,  and  gain  from  them  the  power  of  inflicting 
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mystonona  eickoesses  and  otber  forxos  of  eril   upon  va^n  and 
this  bcliof  is  (Common  to  tbo  heathen  in  all  parts  of  t2ic  wtM ; 
veatigo  of  the  old   heathenism  whieh  existod    in    IHis    Uad,  It  ii 
nncommon  to  tneet  with  it  Amongst  ooreelvM.      Only  tlie  other 
fanner  in  I>orfl«tsbiro  was  fined  hj  the  magistrAtea  for  beAttof  i 
votnfin  nenrlv  to  death,  and  ho  did  so  hecansa  he  tboo^t  her  a 
-nho  had  wrongbt  harm  to  his  cattle.     Of  conrso  this  lMG«f  «ift 
Africans  frequently  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  horriblo  cmdliei, 
what  akin  to  belief  in  witchcraft  is  faith  in  feti«ii.     This  ia 
into  many  cuBtoms,  but  in  principle  it  simplj  moAns  the  povm 
certain  people  are  supposed  to  possess,  of  itDpartio^  to  an 
thing,  snch  an  a  stick,  or  a  stone,  or  a  bone,  for  inatanee,  a 
efficacy.     This  saperstitiDn  also  is  perpetnatod   amoDget  oarsali 
belief  in  cbtirms.     I  know  a  parish  in  England  where  it  aasnmca  a' 
ing  fonn,     On  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  which  is  known  in  the 
"  toad-bag   day,"  many  people  resort  to  a  man  to    porebaM   a 
against  certain  kinds  of  disease,  the  said  charm  eonslsiing  of  a  S^i 
toad  sewed  np  in  a  bag,  which  is  thought  to  hare  dorired  BOtae  ta] 
rirtue  from  the  hands  of  him  who  ecUs  it,  for  half-a-crown. 
bath  of  blood,   and  otber  monstrous   practices,    which    trmnrilaB 
described,  to  our  loathing,  are  the  outcome  of  tfaeso  snperslitiaci. 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  brutal  caprice  or  diMAJ*d 
of  eomo  more  Ihnn  ordinarily  inhuman  crentnrf*,  in  whom  hftt  bM 
vested  supreme  power.     In  a  grosser  form  than  the  aQcient  heAlhoi* 
be,  the  Africans  are  worshippers  of  certain  powers  of  natnret  and 
to   them    attribntes  which   minister   to   sensuality.      The 
powers,  for  instance,  are  held  in  high   esteem,  and  honoorod  wiUl 
obserranccs,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ritiating.      Yet  ih« 
which  miderlies  all   snch  customs  is  the    same  aa  that  which  1«d 
Greeks  to  regard  as  tho  most  sacred  persons  tho««  who  in  the  Qbj 
Corinth  were  consecrated  to  tho  worship  of  Venus.     Bat  wiiOe  «« 
admitted  tho  Hindna  and  other  Asiatics  into  tho  feUowBhip  oi  Ik 
classic  idolaters  of  Europe,  we  have  eicluded  tho  Afrtflans,  *»*J 
eented  them  because  we  have  not  understood  thoir  positioB,   aad 
cauEos  which  have  led  to  it. 

What  the  Africans  now  aro,  the  people  that  one«  snhabtlad 
islands  were.     Tfaoro  'm  no  superstition  Oiore  that  bad  not  ttm  eoimlenal^ 
hero,  no  doed  of  foulness  and  barbarity  committed  there,  that  vb  Ml 
perpetrated  here.     Wo  now  ct^'oy  nil  tho  benefits  which   hATO  actnal 
to   us   through   long   ages  of  civilization,  iV-       '    '  iving   b««a   hn^ 
into  harmony  with  the  highest  forms  of  tl  pro^roM; 

thoy  have  been,  until  lately,  isolated  from  tho  rest  of  tho  world  by 
causeSr  ^uite  as  suxcly  as  the  ocean  separated  tho  Bandwieh  III 
from  our  knowledge ;  and  of  no  people,  is  it  recorded  ttri^ 
they  have  be^n  aU«  \.q  t&S&q  \\\«tdsc\sc&  ^tc^m  harhariim«     It  vw  tb» 
BhiT©  Trade  Vhal  \itoYc  OiC  «\>«i\liil  ^tv»^%  aa^-wtttsa,  v\Ji,'vu. 
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les  ibe  explanation  of  its  coQlinaed  dogradation.  But  looking  at  tLe 
toDO  of  public  feeling  amongst  all  civilized  nationa  with  reference  to 
fllBTerv  nnd  the  rUvo  trade,  and  the  interest  now  excitod  amongst  all 
classes  by  tbo  geogmpbical  diecoTeries  of  LivingBtone  and  others,  the 
future  is  full  of  hope  for  Africa,  Africa  is  a  great  fact,  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  it,  and  we  are  fast  becoming  convinced  that  it  may  be  turned  to  a  better 
use  than  we  have  hitherto  made  of  it.  The  Africans  are  irrepressible, 
they  have  the  gift  of  vitality  above  most  men,  and  live  and  multiply  under 
circumstances  that  would  be  death  to  other  races.  The  natives  of  Tas- 
mania have  disappeared  ;  the  AnstraUons  are  nearly  extinct;  it  is  but  an 
aetuury's  qncstion  as  to  when  we  shall  see  the  last  of  the  Now  Zealoudors; 
and  the  Indiaua  of  America  die  out  in  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 
Not  80  the  Africans.  Place  him  "where  you  will,  so  long  as  he  gets 
sunshine,  and  under  what  circnmstancea  you  may,  and  Israel  in  Egypt 
scarcely  increased  faster.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
CxillioDS  of  people  of  African  descent  on  the  mainland  and  islands  of 
America.  Africa  itself  is  more  thickly  peopled  than  was  supposed,  instead 
of  thirty,  it  probably  contains  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  We  cannot 
hope  to  possess  ourselves  of  Africa  as  we  have  of  America,  for  side  by 
Bide  with  us  on  his  omtu  soil  the  African  w^ould  surely  prove  the  stronger. 
80  whether  we  meet  with  him  in  his  ornt  land,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  mani- 
festly to  our  own  intercats  (to  Bay  nothbf^  of  higher  motives)  to  make 
the  boat  of  him.  It  is  in  Africa  itself  wo  must  look  for  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  race,  for  those  outside  are  slaves  or  the  descendants  of 
slaves.  They  live  also  in  the  lands  of  their  thraldom,  and  in  the 
presence  of  thoso  who  are,  or  who  have  been  their  masters.  You  may 
Iree  thom  all,  but  you  will  not  purge  thorn  from  the  ill  eflects  of  slavery 
aimply  by  emancipating  thom.  It  will  toko  many  years  to  get  rid  of  the 
miscliicf  which  long  generations  of  slavery  have  wrought  in  their  natures. 
Had  the  Israelitoa  after  thoii*  emancipation  remained  in  Egypt  in  tho 
presence  of  their  former  masters,  they  would  have  been  slaves  in  naturo 
still.  And  so  it  was  with  the  free  coloured  men  in  the  United  States  and 
tho  West  Indies.  Their  associations  tend  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of 
the  post  nnd  to  check  noblest  aspirations.  Tho  galling  discomfort,  if 
not  of  legal  prescription,  yet  of  bitter  caste -prejudice  in  the  whites,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  every  day  life  in  »  thousand  cruel  and  annoying 
ways,  are  greatly  against  them.  These  people  therefore,  uSbrd  as  yet 
no  fair  criterion  of  what  tho  African  race  is  capable.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  possibiUties  of  tho  Africans  on  their  own  soil  are  not  inferior  to 
thoso  of  any  race  of  metrou  tho  earth.  Their  civilization  may,  in  some 
things,  prove  unlike  our  own,  their  range  of  rirtuo  and  vice  somewhat 
different,  yet  I  do  not  think  they  will  prove  mentally  our  inferiors,  or  that 
their  moral  standard  will  be  lower.  I  say  this  from  no  theory  evolved 
from  my  own  inner  consciou&uoss,  but  fi'om  a  conviction  which  is  the 
reaoltof  a  personal  knowledge  of  thom.  I  hvt^  UeV^^  \/&  ^ft.^\t&^% 
slare  trader  of  his  prey ;  and  I  have  BO©n  tUoBO  "N^XiQia  "t^^  x^^afe^  ^Jc^"^* 


WK  n&ttTQ  Tin&g&,  from  tztd  suTdB^^^^^^l^^pcrii^sBr  a^^| 
&  litter  in  a  dog-kcnnel,  and  I  flMv  that  hoy  JM 
England,  where  he  von  the  hearts  of  all  bd  met  by  his  ] 
with  that  which  wan  good  and  tmo.  I  have  stAjred  at  th 
at  Capetown,  where  youths  bat  btely  gleaned  from  the  tm 
heing  educated,  and  mauifcsting  an  ability  and  a  tone  of 
to  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  England,  and  soarrr-*-  --'' 
yoaths  of  higher  station.  And  while  I  writer  I  rec< 
African  who  when  a  child  was  taken  oat  of  the  hold  of  m 
oar  Enghsh  sailors,  and  who  now  holds  tho  high  poaitioa 
the  English  Chorchi  the  chief  pastor  of  an  African  dioe«ac 
clorgj  ore  Africans.  Tho  AGricanB  mast  from  their  chanic< 
in  tho  world  have  an  importiuit  part  to  play  in  thu  falura 
depends  apon  us  whether  that  part  will  bo  plajed  for  gc 
In  many  things  they  are  as  necessary  to  us  &s  wro  to 
many  things  they  are  our  complement.  And  indoo«l  thi 
the  difiering  races  of  mou.  The  members  of  a  BiDgle  fa 
diifur  in  character,  yvt  thu  variety  of  disposition  and  cap] 
producing  dificordf  contributes  to  tho  higher  life  and  ha 
homo ;  and  so  with  tho  vurions  familios  of  men,  tho  Africiuu 
they  ore  members  one  of  anotber,  and,  rightJy  cstiatatcd^ 
to  the  formation  of  ouo  perfect  humanity. 
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the  year  1863,  shortly  after  the   last  visit  paid  bj  Mr,   Sooior  to 
[s,  he  flfilected  from  his  joarnals  the  convoraatious  which  threv  most 
igbt  QpQD  tbo  character  of  Louis  Nupoleou. 

Blanj  of  thorn  were  with  statesmen  who  are  iitill  playing  a  dlstiDguished 

iiLTt  in  public  life,  uud  coald  uot  thcreforo  bo  published  with  the  names  of 

le  speftkerd.     Thus  tboir  chiof  value  would  bo  lost.     Bat  the  same  objee- 

iion  duett  cot  apply  to  the  most  iutercsLiug  portion  of  the  book  :  tbo  cou- 

rersatiou.-j  with  Mudamo  R.,   a  ludy  who  was   brought  up  as  u  sister 

ith  tbo  Emporor,  and  who  continuod  her  Inliinacy  with  him  till  the  Coup 

*4tatj  which  she,  as  a  woman  of  integrity,  and  a  staonch  ItepubUcniit 

»uld  not  forgive. 

Mr.  Senior  made  her  acquaintance  in  ISS-l,  shortly  before  the  Crimean 
ar. 


F^hruanjllt  1854.— Jwentintlie  eveoing  to  Mdme.  MohKa  and  fotmd 
Lbere   ^tadame   It.      We  began,  of  course^   with   the  letter  of  Louis 
ilcon  to  the  Czar: — 

It  was  Louis  Philippe,"  said  Madame  R.,  "that  mado  Louis 
toleoii  hn  hinnmc  de  Utiles.  It  was  at  Uam  that  he  acijuirod  the  habil 
if  solitary  btuily  Bud  meditatloD.  The  loa&ou  was  a  nsuful  onOf  but  it 
itetl  too  Ion*];.  For  fivo  years  \x\»  biultli  aud  muuliLl  activity  were  uuim- 
iaired»  but  in  tho  sixth  he  begim  to  droop.  He  would  have  becomo 
tapid,  perhaps  mad,  if  it  had  continued." 

I   have  always  euspoetcd,"   I  said,  "  that  tho  French  Government 
ionnived  at  bis  escape." 

Your  suspicion/'  ahe  said,  *•  was  perf*?cUy  unfounded.     The  French 

tovemmeut  took  every  precaution  in  its  powt^r  to  prevent  it.     If  you  like 

will  tell  you  tbe  whole  stury. 

"  Uiti  apartment  was  at  tbo  bottom  of  a  court ;  on  ouuh  side  of  the  door 

a  bench  uu  which  sat  a  gunilormc.     Tbo   suutincls  at  tbe  gate  of  tho 

fortress  allowed  no  odq  to  pass  without  calling  for  the  concierge  to  exa* 

'mine  him.     The  gendarmes  and  tho  uoucierge  were  well  acquainted  with 

Lis  featoroa.     When  he  had  formed  his  plans,  he  did  all  tho  damage  he 

)Ould  to  hitf  roomB,  and  then  complained  of  their  dilapidated  6tate.    Some 

rorkmen  were  sent  in  to  repair  them.     His  servant  was  allowed  to  go  to 

Dei^jhbouring  town,  about  a  coaple  of  miles  off,  to  buy  books  and  execute 

Kions,  and  for  that  purpose  to  hire  a  one  horse  carriage,  which  Le 

himself.      Through   him   Louis  Kapoleon  obtained  a  workman^B 


and  intcnBoTiaTlT  let  tlis  plant  strike  tlio~Sea5~^^^B 
Thia  sncceeded  ;  the  man  who  wxs  struck  tbnagfat  oflU 
olh^r  ran  to  assist  him,  and  whilo  they  wero  abn^ing  hha 
nesa  ho  talked  on,  knowing  that  tbej  -wouM  not  qnit  tb 
and  recognise  him.  The  soldier  at  the  gato  knew  him, 
oat  calling  the  concierge,  Enid,  *  PaRsez.'  A  hundred  yn 
his  servant  mot  him  with  the  carriage  and  his  dog.  Th 
in  the  secret,  leapt  od  him  with  great  demoostraticmfl  o 
Bcon  by  a  Bcntinol  on  the  rampart,  who  know  Ujo  dog,  h 
erect  as  the  man  at  the  gat<j  had  been.  They  drove  strm 
Belgian  frontier,  and  reached  it  in  about  five  hoars. 

'*  In  the  meantime  the  Commandant,  whose  doty  it 
Napoleon  three  times  a  day,  came  to  pay  his  fi.r»t  Tiait  a 
Louis  Napoleon  had  been  complaining  of  illness  for  eon 
pbyfiicion,  who  was  in  the  plot,  stopped  the  CntumaDda 
chamber,  and  begged  him  to  go  no  farther,  as  bis  patii 
bad  night,  was  Bleeping.  The  Commandant  acqaiesceJ, 
two  for  his  second  visit.  The  same  answer  was  gin 
was  still  sleeping.  *  This  is  very  serions,'  said  the 
you  apprehend  danger?'  'I  do/  said  the 
that  he  is  qnite  safe.'  '  Then/  said  the  Con. 
telcgrapbic  message  to  Paris ;  what  would  becomo  of  nsi 
in  our  hands  7  And  for  that  purpose  I  most  octaally  • 
can  Bce  him,  of  course,'  said  the  physician,  *bat,  wbaterei 
be,  and  I  have  not  much  fear,  it  will  bo  incrcanod  if 
•Then,'  said  the  Commandont.  *  I  will  sit  by  hia  bod«id 
naturally^  that  no  time  may  bo  lust  in  sending  to  Paria,* 


Bcea, 
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Vtdnesdntj^  April  19,  1854. — I  called  early  this  tnoraing  on  Madame 
Hor  brother  is  the  architect  who  superintends  the  works  at  the  Elysue. 
Bis  story  to  her  was,  that  at  aeveu  in  the  morning  of  Good  Friday, 
mperor  and  the  Empress  met  him  at  the  Elysee,  and  she  told  him 
she  must  give  a  ball  on  Mooday  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  that 
ere  was  a  diOiculty  in  doing  so  at  the  Tuileries,  and  that  he  must  get 
■eady  the  Elyat'O  for  it. 

'*Biit,"  he  said,  "  there  are  B.OOO  cubic  yards  of  stone  in  the  conrt, 
liere  is  no  staircase,  the  walla  are  mere  wet  stone  and  mortar,  nothing  in 
'act  is  finished,  except  the  roof;  it  is  impossible  ;  *'  and  he  looked  towards 
he  Emperor  for  protection.  "C'est  un  caprice  do  ftmtue,"  said  the 
Smporor.  **  I  am  sm-c,"  said  the  Empress,  '*  that  nothing  is  impossible 
you."  So  he  promised  it.  The  workmen  who  had  gone  home  wore 
>ut  for,  and  400  of  them  were  kept  at  work  from  that  time  until  Monday 
ening,  when  the  ball  began.  They  were  well  fed,  and  a  little  brandy 
added  to  their  wine.  When  they  left  off  they  had  been  at  work  for 
early  eighty-two  eonsecatlve  hoars :  that  is,  from  the  morning  of  Good 
fViday  until  the  oveniog  of  Easter  ^Monday.  In  that  time,  besides  fitting 
p  the  existing  rooms,  they  had  built  three  kitchens  and  a  new  bulUroom 
1  the  garden,  90  feet  by  85,  and  30  feet  high.  All  night  they  had  700 
&mp6,  and  thirty  men  carn.-Iug  torches.  One  of  their  difficulties  was 
6  presence  every  day  of  the  Empress,  orderinc,  interfering,  and  not 
derstanding  tocluucal  objections.  On  Monday  morning  the  Emporur 
e.  He  looked  with  dismay  at  the  court,  still  covered  with  the  9,000 
iqnare  yards  of  st4:me,  and  at  the  gap  where  the  staircase  was  to  be.  La- 
roix  then  explained  to  him  that  he  meant  to  employ  these  rost  masses  of 
tone  in  building  up  a  vast  straight  outside  staircase,  from  the  court  to 
he  first  floor,  protected  by  n  roof  of  glass.  This  was  done  by  seven 
>*clock  that  evening,  and  while  it  was  doing,  400  loads  of  rubbiBh  were 
sartod  out.  The  poor  architect  was  nearly  killcil  by  the  incessant  worry, 
rant  of  sleep,  and  fatigue.  "He  seemed  to  me,  yesterday,"  suid  Madame 
"  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  four  days. 

**  It  is  remarkable,"  she  continued,  '*  that  while  this  was  going  on  in 
ho  house  of  the  head  of  the  State,  the  head  of  the  Church  was  publishing 
from  every  pnlpit  in  Paris,  a  protest  against  Sunday  labour.  The  circular 
[}f  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  on  the  *  Repos  du  dimanche,'  which  was  read 
Ihroughoat  his  diocese  on  Easter  Sunday,  denounces  such  labour  as 
acrilege  and  cruelty,  as  insolently  disobedient  to  God,  oppressive  to  the 
Iftbouring  classes,  and  degrading  to  the  national  character.  The  Arch- 
bishop must  have  felt  secure  in  popular  e^onpathy  when  he  ventured  to 
choose  such  a  moment  to  rebuke  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  The  matter 
Beems  trifling,  but  its  childish  recklessness  will  do  Celui-ci  •  great  mischief; 
pot  the  less  becaaso  the  ball  waa  given  to  an  English  Prince." 

June  10,  185S. — I  breakfasted  with  the  Mohk,  (kad  met  Ui<itQKQ.d^va^ 


•  Louis  Napoleon.— M.C.W..  ft. 


1^  imiHKjjii  w  tip  m  Buwvv^ 

B   poet.      He    has    an    inveDtWe,  original,    aod    }>ow< 
which,  under  proper  truiuicg,  would  IkJiTe  produced  sent 

'*  la  liifl  taste  good  '?"  I  uskod. 

"  He  oaoBot  tolerate  French  poetry,"  sLo  answered 
aible  to  Kacine,  hut  he  delights  in  Bhakospcnro,  Qo'^ 
groat,  the  strange,  and  the  tragic,  snilhis  wile]  an  : 
of  thoni'ht  and  his  melancholy  temporament.     Of  tiio  lim- 
that  interests  him  is  architecture,  prohablj  from    the  vai 
dncts.     He  hntes  music,  and  does  not  onderBfand  paict 

"Among  the  mistakes/*  she  hdded,  ''which   the   pc 
respect  to  that  family,  one  of  the  greatest  m  the    tremtic 
unimportant  member  of  it.     Jerome  has  as  much  conra 
ambition  as  Louis  Napoleon  himself.     His  atobilion, 
selfish,  for  it  looks  towards  his  heir.     He  idolipos  hiit 
improbable  event  of  his  surviving  Louia  Napoloon,  aod  si 
Crown,  he  will  endeavour  to  hand  it  over  to  Prince  Na 
will  not  without  a  struggle  let  it  bo  worn  bj  a  Bonrbon, 
republic.     He  will  fight,  and  fight  dfsperately,  for  the  ii{ 
partes — the  enemies  of  that  family  ought  to  praj  ihtxl  fa 
his  nephew.*' 

[Sebastopol  fell  in  Sept.,  1656,  and  peace 
3l8t,  1850— M.  C.  M.  S.] 


May  16,  1856.— I  called  ou  Madame  R. 
'*  I  heiieve/*  she  Boidj  "  that  v^m  is  more 
peace.'* 
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idoASi  tbilt  ho  WAS  to  bu  Kxuporor  of  France,  and  that  he  wah  to  ho  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  aiid  I  ilo  uot  boliovo  that,  evoD  now,  he  has  abandoDcd 
the  hitter." 

'*If,"  said  the  Italian,  '*hQ  would  frankly  declare  himself  favourable 
to  Italian  liberty,  those  plots,  as  rospocta  the  Italians,  would  cease.  We 
care  nothing  for  his  treachen*  fo  France,  or  for  his  usurpation,  or  for  his 
dMpotism.  These  are  the  affairs  of  the  French,  in  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  interfere.  The  Italians  try  to  kill  him  as  the  supporter  of  the 
Pope,  the  supporter  of  Austrin,  and  the  enemy  of  Italian  unity.  I  do 
Dot  believe  that  they  would  meddle  with  him  if  he  were  merely  neutral." 

"  Has  not  his  treatment  of  Orsini,"  I  said,  **  done  him  good  with  the 
liberal  Italians  ?  N«ver  was  a  man'ti  head  cut  off  more  politely.  Short  of 
HH<rdon,  which  was  impossible,  Orsiui  had  ever^^thing  that  he  could  wish." 
W^  •'  It  has  done  him  good,"  answered  the  Itahan,  •'  for  a  time.  He  has 
shown  sympathy  for  our  cause,  he  has  filiown  hostility  against  our  enemy. 
He  has  raised  our  hopes.  He  has  obtained  perhaps  a  respite.  Bnt  if  he 
disappoints  those  hopes,  if,  in  oriler  to  court  the  French  clergy,  ho  con- 
tinues to  support  the  Papal  tyranny  and  to  allow  the  Germans  and  the 
BourboDS  to  oppress  four-fiflha  of  Italy,  I  fear  that  it  will  not  be  more 
than  ft  respite." 

The  Italian  left  us,  and  i^Iadawe  R.  told  me  his  history. 

"He  is,"  she  said,  "a  Milanese  named  C.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  MilaneRO  roToIntion,  on  its  failure  emi|::^ated  to  Rome, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Roman  Parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  tho  defence  of  Rome  against  the  French.  "When  we  entered,  Oudinot 
had  him  tried,  I  know  not  on  what  pretence,  by  a  coort-martiaL  He  was 
acquitted  unanimously,  Tho  Pope,  or  the  people  about  the  Pope,  pre- 
vailed ou  Oudioot  to  appeal — a  thing  of  most  annsnal  occurrence,  when  tho 
acquittal  haa  been  unanimous.  He  was  tried  again,  and  again  unanimously 
acquitted.  Tho  Pope  then,  admitting  that  the  French  could  not  punish 
C,  required  him  to  be  delivered  for  trial  and  punishment  to  tho  Roman 
Tribunals,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  he  was  supported  by  M.  do  Ray- 
neval.  My  intimacy  with  Louis  Kapoleon  then  continued,  I  saw  him 
and  told  C.'s  story.  He  behaved  well,  as  he  usually  does  in  indi- 
vidual ca<*08,  particularly  when  an  Italian  is  concerned,  and  ordered  C. 
to  be  released  and  sent  to  France.  Tho  Roman  authorities,  however, 
were  so  bent  ou  seizing  him,  that  they  managed  to  detain  him  twenty  days 
at  Oivita  Vecchia,  while  they  were  intriguing  to  got  the  order  for  his  dis- 
charge reversed.  They  failed — he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  employed  on 
the  CrMit  Mobilier.  Ho  has  so  much  influence  among  his  countrymen, 
that  Orsini,  though  unacquainted  with  him,  named  him  as  his  executor. 
The  tribunals  refuse  to  acknowledge  tho  validity  of  Orsini's  will,  but  have 
allowed  C.  to  act  as  in  the  case  of  an  intestacy." 

"  You  say."  I  said  to  Madame  R.,  "  that  Louis  Kapoleon  is  neither 
calm,  unimprcsfiionable,  nor  decided," 

I  do,"   she  answered.      "  He  haa  a  calm  crast,  but  furious  Italian 
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passions  boil  beneath  it.  As  a  child,  he  was  subject  to  fits  ol  aafp,  at 
as  I  never  saw  in  anyone  else.  ^Vhile  they  lasted  be  did  coi  Laorvs 
ho  6iud  or  did. 

"  He  is  procxastinaliog,  undecided,  and  uresolute.     Coora^  bl  m\ 
tainly  has,  and  of  GTory  kind,  phvsical  and  moral." 


[Mr.  Senior's  next  visit  to  Paris  took  place   a&x  vreeks  Uefioi  Si 
battle  of  Magenta.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 

April  28,  I859.~I  called  on  MadumG  It. 

"Louis  Napoleon,"  she  said,  "ia  dcUgblod  wilb  tiie  ".ir.     A 
dnvQ   Austria  oat  of   Italy,    in   "which   ho    should   CL*inai;^i.d,  la 
his  dream  from  boyhood.     He  said  to  mo  once,  at  Ham,  *  1  txa^ 
some  day  I  shall  command  a  great  army.     I  know  that  I  ahoudi 
tingnish  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  every  mUitary  qoalUj** 

**  *  Is  not  experience,'  I  answered,  •  necessary  ?  * 

••  *  Great  things,'  he  replied,  '  have  been  done   by  men  who  1.li3  fi 
little  of  it.     By  Oondc,  for  instance.     Perba()8  it  would  b«  be 
to  die  in  the  belief  that  I  am  fitted  to  be  a  gr     *  '    ' ' 

experiment.     Bat  I  will  tr^-  it,  if  I  can,  uud  : 

•*  Then  the  war  relieves  him  from  an  anxiety  which   |>r.  ■      i    411 
from  January  14,  1B58,  nntiJ  the  IsL  of  January,  1B5U — :ljo  ia^ 
Carbonari.     He  has  breathed  freely  only  since  be  cuuld  gire  DoCan 
them  that  ho  had  accepted  their  terms." 

'•  You  do  not  believe,  then,"  I  said,  •*  in  the  sinr^srilv  of  Li*  fit-fiaca- 
tioni  ?  '* 

"They  were  sincere,"  she  answered,  "so  far  laiLi  u  , 

have  submitted  without  war,  to  a  sacri&ce  which  would  bti-.  ^ 
Carbonari,  he  would  have  accepted  it.  The  least  CaroiirabJe  . 
on  which  he  would  have  remained  at  peace  with  her  wooid  bar^  *.-%•.  1^ 
erection  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  into  a  sepsrate  kixsgdooi,  mxAm  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  HapsLurg,  probably  the  Arcbdoka  JfaaiBflUB, 
with  an  Italian  army  and  miuiHtr}',  perfectly  independimt  of  Axat^ 
Wbat  he  would  have  liked  better  would  have  been  to  bare  |rat  thost 
vinces  under  the  Duke  of  Leuchtcuberg,  Eugmo's  gracdaoia. 
would  have  suited  Busaia,  and  perhaps  may  be  the  tUUmate 
But  I  htntr  I  can  nffimt  with  perfect  certainty  that  bo  is  reaotvcd, 
that  they  shall  not  remain  Aui^trian  ;  and  secondly,  that  tbey  shall  < 
united  to  Piedmont.  Ho  hutes  Piedmont  as  constitutional,  as  a  01 
too  strong  to  be  a  slave,  and  bcctnse  the  king  has  treated  bim  (rum 
to  time  somewhat  roughly.  As  to  the  freedom  or  the  prosperity  of 
provinces,  when  once  they  cease  to  be  Austrian,  or  indeed  ae  to  the 
fare  of  any  part  of  Italy,  bo  is  utterly  indifferent." 

•  »  ♦  ♦  • 

Mntj  7,  1850.— I  cjilli'd  on  Mdme.  R.,  and  gave  her  an  oatlisaoC  Qf  j 
interview  with  Prince  Xapoleon. 

"  When  the  Prince  thinks  that  the  great  objoot  of  tb&  war  u 
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ie  the  prepondBrauce  of  Anstiia  in  the  soaih  of  Italy,  be  gives  bis  couflin 
mnch  crodit  for  BtatcsmonRbip  ;  Ibat  may  be  ono  of  his  objects,  but  it 
A  snborduiftto  odo.** 

'*  Subordinate/'  I  said,  '*  to  his  fears  of  assassinatioD,  or  to  bis  hopes 
ailitary  fame  ?  " 

"Those  also,"  she  answered,  "  aro  subordinate  motives.  My  own 
Dviction  IS,  that  if  ho  hnd  not  made  this  war  be  would  have  been  assas- 
>ated ;  but  I  doubt  nbelber  he  is  na  convinced  of  this  ns  I  am.  Uo 
Bis,  indeed,  his  daugcr,  and  is  distarbud  by  it ;  but  ho  has  recovered 
m  the  shock  of  the  attfvtnt^  and  h&H  resumed,  to  a  certain  extent,  his 
tali  am. 

'*  His  roal  molivo,  which  towers  high  al)Ove  all  the  others,  is  his  hatred 
'Austria — a  hatred  bred  in  his  very  bones,  a  hatred  which  began  in  his 
[tly  infancy,  which  was  fostered  duriog  all  bis  early  childhood  and  youth, 
bich  made  him  a  conspirator  and  a  Carbonaro  when  most  boys  are  think- 
only  of  their  games  or  of  their  lessons. 

*'  On  the  2Uh  of  December,  18-18,  a  fortnight  after  ho  hud  been  elected 
resident,  I  called  on  him  at  the  request  of  the  Italians  in  Paris,  to  ask 
what  ho  intoniiod  to  do  for  Italy, 

"  *  Tell  them,'  ho  EUiid,  *  that  my  name  is  Buonaparte,  and  that  I  feel 
le  responsibilities  which  that  name  implies.  Italy  is  dear  to  me ;  as 
lar,  almost,  as  France ;  bat  my  duties  to  France,  paasent  atatU  tout, 
must  watch  for  an  opportunity.  For  the  present  I  am  controlled  by 
te  Assembly,  which  will  not  give  me  money  and  men  for  a  war  of  senti- 
cnt,  in  which  France  has  no  direct  immediate  interest.  But  tell  them 
jy  feelings  are  now  what  they  were  in  — ;  and  repeat  to  them  that  my 
une  is  BuQuaparto.'  " 
"  Can  he  wish,"  I  said,  *'  to  give  free  institutions  to  Italy  ?  *' 
•'I  believe,"  she  answered,  "that  he  docs.  I  beliuve  that  he  has  a 
rmpathy  for  freedom  ;  though,  where  ho  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  ovor- 
lled  by  his  desire  of  power.  He  likes  to  bo  absolute  himstlf,  but  he 
jshes  all  who  are  not  his  subjects  to  bo  free. 

••  Then  he  desires  most  eagt-rly  everything  that  he  thinks  will  give  him 
pstbumous  fame.  Imagination  is  his  predomiuaut  faculty.  I  havo  often 
^d  that  nature  meant  him  to  bo  a  poet.  He  would  havo  been  a  groat 
be.  Like  most  men  of  imagination,  he  lives  in  tho  future.  As  a  child, 
is  doairo  was  to  become  an  historical  character.  Ho  has  no  moral  seuse ; 
0  does  not  care  about  le  bien  ou  le  mol,  (;a  Ini  est  egal,  on  plutot  il  n'en 
pn^oit  pas  la  ditTurcnco ;  nor  does  ho  care  much  about  preseul  reputation, 
tcept  as  an  instrnment.  He  begins  now  to  expect  to  fill  as  many  pages 
history  as  his  uncle  has  done,  and  he  hopes  that  they  will  bo  brighter  ; 
,  least  that  they  will  be  darkened  by  fewer  shadows.  And  if  he  believos, 
I  have  reason  to  think  he  does,  that  the  man  who  founds  free  institu- 
DDS  in  Italy  will  be  praised  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  will  do  it.  He 
ill  do  it  If  he  hopes  that  history  will  accept  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation 
tt  his  having  destroyed  such  institutions  in  Fnuioo." 
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of  an  introduction,  and  asked  for  candid   rrii« 

was  woU  done,  thongb  incompletot  and  frankly  pouted 

qairing  further  attention." 

"  Can  he  reoA  haiin  ?  "  I  aekod, 

"Fluently,*'   Bflid  Mdme.  R. ;    "and  Greek  not  il 
par  as  a  wholar." 

"  I  supposed  him/'  I  said,  "  to  be  idlo.      That  is  t 
to  him  t>y  all  his  mlnlsterfl  and  secretaries- whom  I 
hftvo  known  several." 

"  Uo  is  idlo/*  said  Mdme.  U.,  **m  matters  of  ad 
hates  detail,  and  he  hates  discasqion.     But  ho  is  (o\ 
fond   of  writing.     His  ministers  complain  that, 
biography  and  antiquities,  they  cannot  got  ai 
from  him,'* 
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Monday,  May  21,  I860.— I  called  on  Mdme.  H. 

I  told  her  that  I  heard  that  Naples  was  totendAd 

"  I  know  Qoihlng  of  it/*  abo  aoswered. 
eay  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  wish/*  I  replied,  "  to  see  Duooapartv  tic 
for  legitimate  sovereigns.  Du  you  think  that  Louis  Xapo 
many  BAcrifices,  or  ran  any  groat  risks  for  soch  a  parpoa 

"  I  do  not  believe/'  she  answered,  "  that  at  preMut 
make  soeriBces  or  to  run  risks  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
are  going  too  fast  for  him.     His  \>o\\cy  is  dilatory  and  i 
lias  often  said  to  me  :  '  II  ne  faut  rien  hrnsquer.     A  qui  a 
anoint.  ainiiLTa.iBDi»^silaiDi 
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cks  resembling  thoao  of  Lonia.  Lonis  never  looked  yon  in  the 
face  ;  when  ho  bowed  it  wus  not  like  anybody  else,  it  was  an  inclinatioa 
of  the  body  on  one  side.  He  kept  his  hands  close  to  hia  Bides.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  all  these  peculiarities.  In  the  April  of  the  following  year 
Hortense  was  frightened  aud  taken  ill  suddenly,  and  Lonls  Napoleon  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  April,  twelve  days  before  he  was  expected.  On  this 
pretext,  Louis,  in  1815,  tried  to  get  a  divorce,  but  of  course  failed.  He 
was  jealous  of  Hortense,  bribed  all  her  servants  to  watch  her,  and  often 
said  of  Louis  Napoleon  :  *  Ce  n'est  pas  mon  enfant ; '  but  he  was  half 
mad,  and,  I  believe,  said  ao  only  to  tease  his  wife.  At  one  time  he 
took  posseaeion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  became  exceedingly  fond  of  him, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  if  ho  had  really  doubted  his 
legitimacy. 

*'  Louia  Napoleou,  indeed,  was  an  attractive  child.  He  was  gentle  and 
intelligent,  but  more  like  a  girl  than  a  boy.  He  is  a  year  older  than  I  am. 
Ho  was  shy,  aud  has  continued  to  bo  so.  He  hates  new  faces  :  in  old  times 
he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  a  servant,  and  I  know  that  ho  has  kept 
mlDisters  whom  he  disliked  and  disapproved  ouly  because  he  did  not  like 
the  cmbarras  of  sending  thom  away.  His  great  pleasures  are  riding, 
walking,  and,  above  all.  fine  scenery.  I  remember  walking  nvnth  him  and 
Prince  Napoleon  oue  fine  evening  on  Lansdowne  Hill,  near  Bath.  The 
view  was  enchanting.  He  sat  down  to  admh*e  it,  '  Look/  said  he,  '  at 
Napoleon,  he  does  not  care  a  farthing  for  all  this.  I  could  ?It  bore  for 
hours.' 

"Ho  employed  mo,  some  days  ago,  to  moke  inquiries  for  hitu  m  Oer- 
many  in  couucction  ^ith  his  book.  Moquard  >vrote  me  a  letter  of  thanks. 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  in  his  own  hand  these  words,  '  Ceci  me  rappelle  los 
bont^'S  qu'avait  Mdme.  U.  pour  lo  prisonnicr  de  Ham.  Lcs  extremes  se 
toacbont,  car  leg  Tuilerics  c'cst  encore  uno  prison.' 

"  While  the  Due  do  Roichstadt,  and  his  own  brother  lived,  he  used  to 
rejoice  that  there  were  two  lives  between  him  and  power.  MTiat  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  empire  wotild  have  been' to  be  a  rich  country  gentle- 
man, with  Dothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  himself." 

"  You  tell  me,''  I  said,  "  that  as  a  child,  ho  was  gentle  (Joi/f).  Is  he 
80  now  ?" 

*' In  appearance,"  she  answered,  "for  he  has  groat  self-command; 
but  aufond  he  is  irritable.  He  is  also  very  pertinacious,  at  least  in  his 
opinions.     Hence  ho  hates  discussion,  it  annoys  him  and  never  convinces 

him.     He  cannot  bear  to  see  people  *  rrUte  '  or  discontented. 

»  *  tr-  *  * 

"  Here  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  the  evening  before  his  escape. 
Ho  tells  me  thrit  he  has  sent  to  me  all  his  remaining  manuscripts  on 
artillery,  and  all  the  proof  sbccts  of  the  printed  portion,  and  begs  me  to 
keep  them.     I  was  then  in  Paris. 

"The  bstant  I  read  it,  I  said  to  my  husband,  *  Ho  is  going  to  make 
hia  eMSape,  ho  i^  making  me  his  literary  executrix.* 
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"  Mj  hasband  Itingbed  At  me.    Kczt  momiog  wX  brc^k&sl,  ftf 
came  in.     I  read  aloud, — 

"  '  Yesterday  Lonia  Napoloon  Baonnparto  m&do  bia  e»cmpc-  irx-^uaL 

"  '  Bab  t '  said  my  husband,  '  you  aro  goiog  back  to  Ibe  oo&SKMiliA 
yon  talked  yesterday." 

*'  I  repeated,  '  Yesterday  Louis  Kapolcon  BaonaparW  mid«  hs 
ram  Ham.' 

"  *  Don't  talk  etoff,*  said  my  bosband. 

**  *  Bead  it  yourself,*  I  answered. 

'*  The  next  day  I  got  tbis  letter  from  him  in  I«ondon. 

"  *  I  need  not,'  be  writes,  *  toll  you  the  detjuls   of  iny\-ecaj;<.  u  ; ; 
have  them  in  the  papers.     Hy  measures  were  go  well  tftkeo  tbiat  m  *^ 
boors  I  wns  in  Belgium,  and  twelve  bours  afl<}r  in  I^xsdoa.     It «« -:^  • 
dream.     Take  care  of  m;  mauuscripta  and  proofs.      The  firsit  «'  • 
finislied,  and  may  bo  printed  from  Ibe  proofs.' 

'*  Here  is  another  worth  bearing.  It  was  written  hxmx  Jjoodon  i£.  Izl'. 
in  conseqnence  of  a  common  &iend  having  acenfl<>d  htm  «>f  r-c-'g-iJ 
ambition. 

"  *  In  all  my  adventures,'  he  says, '  I  have  boon  gorcmcd  by  •.uc  ^r^ 
ciple.  I  believe  that  from  time  to  time  men  are  created  whom  I  viQaJ 
providential,  In  wboi^e  hands  the  destinies  of  tbeir  coaotrioB  4nA  |ilMii 
I  believe  myself  to  be  one  of  these  men.  If  I  am  mlfitaken  1  may  poari 
uselessly.  If  I  am  right  ProvIdeDco  will  enable  me  to  fuldl  tny 
But,  right  or  ^Tong,  I  will  persevere,  whatever  bo  tlie  difficoltitf  oc 
dangers.     Living  or  dying,  I  will  serve  France.'  " 

Hero  M.  T.  C.  came  in :  she  closed  the  book,  but  Uio  conT«mii(a 
Louis  Napoleon  continued. 

"My  first  introduction  to  him/'  said  T.  C*  **wafl  in  1B46, 
was  prefect.     Ho  waa  then  deputy  and  romarkably  thy,     Th«  fint 
that  be  demanded  la  paruU^  he  mounted  slowly  the  steps  of  tb« 
looked  round  him  for  a  minute   or  two,  and  then  d4!«cendtfd 
having  uttered  a  word.     Some  time  after  be  made  a  SMoad  AtUitBpl, 
actually  spoke,  but  very  badly.   I  gave  a  recepUoa  to  tbo  wholn 
He  negociated  with  me  about  bis  coming  to  it.     Ut*  dtti  ikiI  wi&h  la  hi 
announced,  as  his  name  would  draw  all  eyes  upon  bim.     It  waa  mvm^ 
that  he  should  come  early,  and  that  I  should  meet  hitn  m  tbo 
and  lead  him  in  without  his  name  being  mentioned — but  bo  nofcr 

'*  It  baa  been  thought/'  said  Mdmo.  B.,  **  that  ho  was  playing  a  nut; 
that  he  was  protending  to  bo  stupid,  as  a  candidate  for  tfae  P&t 
protends  to  be  dying. 

I  was  with  him,"  she  continued,  **  wbea  the  Bill  of  thoSlst  oTUay, 
1950,  for  the  restriction  of  the  sniTrage  was  in  discnssion.      *I  b«sr«* 
said,  '  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  you  support  thbt  Bflt  ' 
'"1  do/  be  answered. 

'*  'What,'  I  said,  'you  the  chUd  of  imlTertal  salfmgc,  do  yua  svp^iart 
a  limited  eul&a^o  ? ' 
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"  '  You  ondorstaud  nothiiig  aboQt  it,'  ho  replied/ Je  perds  raesomblee.' 

**  •  But,'  I  Baid,  *  yoa  will  perish  with  the  Aesembly,' 

** '  Not  in  tho  least,*  he  answered.  '  When  the  Assembly  goes  over 
le  precipice,  je  coupe  la  cordc.* 

"In  fact,"  Bftid  T.  C,  '*  the  relations  between  him  and  tho  Assembly 
were  such,  that  one  or  the  other  moat  have  perished.** 

"  It  seems  to  me,'*  I  said,  "  that  if  Caraignac  had  been  President  the 
Bopublic  might  have  been  saved.*' 

**  So  I  thought  at  the  time,"  answered  T.  C,  "  and  so  I  think  now. 
Much  depended  on  Thiers.  lu  1849  I  was  Minister  of  Finance.  Blanqui 
— not  tho  coospiralor,  but  the  political  economist — came  to  ash  mo  to  cull 
on  Thiers,  and  see  whether  wo  could -come  to  an  arrangement  under  which 
Thiers  would  support  Cavaignac.  I  said  that  Thiers  wus,  in  many 
respects,  a  much  greater  man  than  I,  but  still,  as  he  was  a  mure  private 
person,  and  I  was  a  miniBtor,  ho  ought  to  call  on  me.  Thiers  is  proud 
and  punctilious;  he  would  not  visit  mo,  but  it  wafi  agreed  that  he  should 
como  to  me  on  the  ministerial  bench,  and  that  wo  should  go  out  and  dis- 
cuss tho  matter  in  the  corridors.  Wo  had  a  long  eonversation,  bat  it 
ended  in  nothing." 

*'  What  caused  the  failure?  "  I  ashed. 

"He  imposed,"  said  T.  C,  "  conditions  which  we  could  not  accept." 

«  «  «  «  * 

I  called  on  Mdmo.  K.,  and  found  there  M.  Mauiy,  of  tho  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  is  assisting  Louis  Napoleon  in  his  work  on  Julius  Cassar. 
I  asked  alter  its  progress. 

"Much,"  he  answered,  '*is  finished,  and  the  materials  for  the  rest 
are  collected.  He  is  still  on  his  introduction,  and  is  now  at  the  times  of 
the  Gracchi.  But  some  subsequent  portions  are  completed,  particularly 
the  story  of  Catiline." 

"  Catiline,"  said  Mdmc.  H.  **  was  always  one  of  his  favourites.  410 
maintained  that  Cicero  and  Hallust  wore  uig'usL  to  him.  At  one  time  ho 
almost  thought  him  a  patriot  iitcompriSf  until  ho  found  that  ho  had  pil- 
laged Africa  as  governor,  and  escaped  condemnation  only  by  being 
defended  by  Cicero." 

"He  says,  with  truth,"  said  Maury,  ■'  that  if  Catiline  had  been,  aa 
Cicero  makes  him  out,  a  mere  robber  who  wished  to  burn  and  pillage 
Rome,  he  would  have  raised  the  slaves.  Tho  Emperor  treats  him  as  the 
leader  of  a  pohtical  party,  an  extreme  one,  a  mischievous  one,  but  not  a 
band  of  robbers  and  assassios." 

'*  Is  the  Emperor,"  I  asked,  "  still  absorbed  in  his  htorary  work  ?  ** 

"  As  much  as  ever,'*  answered  Maury.  "  To-day  when  I  entered  he 
was  dictating  a  portion  of  it.  He  thinks  much  more  about  it  than  about 
lUdy.  He  does  not  Uke  the  theatre,  excepting  someUmes  farces  that 
amme  him ;  he  cares  little  for  society.  His  delight  is  to  got  to  his  study, 
pat  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  work  at  his  history.** 

"  'SVhat  sort  of  a  scholar  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 
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''In  Latin,"  aopwered  Manry,  ■*  far  above  tk^  awi^  <I 

FroDchmon,  perhaps  on  a  partrith  cdacAiodKnglifllunen;  be  rt^b* 
difficulty." 

Wo  eontinned  to  talk  about  Loob  Xapoleoa  alter  ^laorr  b&2  ^^ 
Mdmo.  R.  showed  mo  a  rase  of  jftdo*  taJcan  from  (b«  pali 
When  sent  to  her  tho  day  before  yesterdajr  it  <sai&o  witJ^rai 
This  momlng  Tholom,  tbo  Emperor's  s«rvact,  vrha  ^»^*r^^ 
from  Hum,  brought  her  the  eorer.     "  Tbo  Cmpemr,"  b*  add*  "  i 
yeiterday  in  looking  for  it." 

"  He  is  a  strango  being,"  said  Mdme.  R,  :  '« one  wbo  did  aal  ki 
ronld  think  that  ho  had  onongh  to  do  wit}:  -log  a  day  is 

Tor  thn  cover  of  a  vase  ;  but  it  is  like  him,  .ij  wants  L^:- 

triiiti  close  to  liia  eyea  liides  from,  him  tbo  largest  objcei  al  a 
have  no  doabt  what  Tbelem  said  was  tmo,  and  that  h^  did  fpcn-i  izf  * 
fonr  hoars  ye«torday  hunting  for  the  cover  of  Uml  vaoe.  Ue  viiM  tt 
send  it  to  mo,  and  for  tho  time  that  wiah  nhtfurbed  bitn*'* 

*•  What  aru  your  relations  with  him  now  ?  "  I  aak«d. 

**  We  do  not  meetf"  she  anaweivd,  "bat  wo  eorreapon'i 
intermedin  irg  vi'ilh  many  of  tho  German  Utf^ati.     T  bun  ■"f.-.-*n--.:-» 

for  hia  book,  as  I  did  when  he  was  at  Ham  for  h~  •  .q  AruUorr.  Si 

lived  together/'  she  continncd,  "  from  our  births  till  1  «ms  aboal  fmnitfa 
and  he  ahont  fifteen.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  tbis  time  bi  ia 
Burroanded  by  all  tbo  sphmdonr  of  a  court,  Ilnncg  tba  last  cj^yao 
bo  v.'tLa  in  Germany,  looked  dow~n  on  by  the  Oermaaa,  wbo  wtmUl  nn^ 
admit  the  ItnoDnpartes  to  bo  gentry,  and  vrould  coil  him  '\rciM.ti-arBft.ii. 
parte,  and  seeing  no  one  but  his  mother  and  her  suite. 

"  Afterwards  bo  lived  in  Italy  and  in  Sn^tc«rlaud»   amom;  ]'»•—' 
and  Swisfl,  bnt  never  with  French  people. 

'*  HJfi  long  exclnnion  from  the  society  of  tlie  higher  classes  of  b 
connlrymcn,   and,   in  a  great   measure,  from  the   hi|{b«r  cJ 
foreigners  among  whom  ho  resided,  did  him  bartii  in  nanr  wai 
wonderfnl  that  it  did  not  Fpoil  his  manners ;  be  was  aaTvd,  p«rMpi; 
baving  always  before  him  so  admirable  a  model  oa  bia  xr.nthrr.     BU  ii. 
made  him  somewhat  of  a  porrrnu,  what  you  wotUd  call  a  t 
looked  up  to  people  of  high  rank  with  a  mixtnro  of  admiT'^ 
disUke;  the  more  difficult  ho  foond  it  to  get  into  their  at 
be  disliked  them,  and  tho  more  be  eourted  them« 


April  11.  IfiOl.— Mdme.  R.,  Mrs.  Grote,  Mdmo.  Mobl,  GSrvol 
Target,  Dnvergicr,  and  Lnvergne  breakfasted  with  qb. 

Circonrt  told  us  that  he  had  acquired  a  new  ucigbbonr,  Iba  Empov* 
who  has  purchoFcd  i^lalmaison,  and  a  considerable  tract  aH  toobI  il,  oi 
is  busy  planting  and  gardening. 

'*  Ho  comes  to  Malmainon,"  said  Circouri,  "05e#  or  tvioa  tWIik; 
pointing  out,  indeed,  writing  on  liH'  .fbepbe* 

for  every  shrub.     He  is  a  most  ■  fiVraJV. 
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and  IS  anxions  thnt  no  one  shall  snffer  inconvenience  by  removal.  A 
stTonge  contrast  to  the  indifference  with  which  ho  turns  tone  of  thousands 
into  tho  fitreets  to  make  a  bonlevard  or  a  square.*' 

"  I  have  often  said  of  him/'  said  Mdme.  E.,  "qu'il  a  la  sensibilito 
dans  I'a'il.  He  is  deeply  affected  by  any  distress  that  ho  actually  sees; 
he  ia  indifferent  to  any  that  is  not  brought  before  him  La  detail. 
One  day  I  found  him  at  Uam  in  great  grief.  The  man  who  waited  on 
him  had  died  tho  day  before,  leaving  a  wife  and  family  in  distress.  '  I 
gave  them/  ho  said  to  mOi  '  300  francs,  but  that  vrWl  do  littlo.* 

*'*How  much  have  yon  left?'  I  asked.  '  Sixt}',' he  answered.  'I 
can  manage  with  that  for  a  fortnight,  until  my  next  remittances  come. 
The  government  mnst  lodge  and  feed  me.*  While  we  were  talking,  the 
man's  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen,  came  in  to  thank  him.  She  was 
weeping,  and  he  began  to  sob  too.  Suddenly  he  went  to  his  escritoire, 
took  out  the  sixty  franca  that  he  had  left,  and  gave  them  to  her.  '  It  is 
lucky/  I  said,  *  that  I  have  100  francs  more  than  my  journey  will  cost 
me/     So  I  gave  them  to  him,  or  I  ehould  have  left  him  utterly  penniless/' 

"How  came  ho  to  ho  eo  poor?**  I  asked.  '*  I  waa  lold  that  when  he 
was  taken  at  Boulogne  he  had  100,000  francs,  which  were  deposited  with 
tho  maire,  and  returned  to  him  after  his  trial  ?  " 

"He  had  much  more  than  that,"  answered  Mdmo.  JX,  "His  coat 
ed  with  bank  notes.  It  disappeared,  with  its  contents;  but, 
say,  the  160,000  francs  were  rctnmed  to  him.  He  sold,  too, 
almost  all  the  little  property  which  he  had ;  hut  nearly  all  went  in  buying 
np  the  pensions  to  which  the  old  servants  of  his  mother  were  entitled. 

**  Ho  said  to  them,  '  I  am  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.  With 
my  active  habits,  imprisonment  will  kill  me  in  a  few  years,  and  my  will 
may  not  be  respected.  Yon  had  better  take  the  value  of  your  pension 
while  I  am  allowed  to  pay  it  to  you/ 

•'Almost  all  that  remained  he  spent  in  allowances  to  those  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  and  wero  in  different  prisons,  Persigny 
hod  a  great  deal.  The  resalt  waa  that  dnring  the  latter  part  of  his  im- 
prisonment be  was  very  poor,  and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
together  the  money  necessary  for  his  escape/' 

Motiihy,  April  7,  1862. — I  colled  on  Mdme.  B, 

We  talked  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

"  A  single  day,"  said  she,  "changed  his  character.  Until  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  ho  was  mild,  unambitious,  impressionable,  affectionate, 
delighting  in  country  pursuits,  in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  hteratiire.  He 
frequently  said  to  me,  not  when  ho  was  a  child,  but  at  the  age  of  ninetoen 
and  twenty,  *  What  a  blessing  that  I  have  two  before  me  in  tho  succession  : 
the  Due  do  Reiohstadt  and  my  brother,  so  that  I  can  be  happy  in  my  own 
way,  instead  of  bdogi  as  the  head  of  our  house  mnst  bo,  tho  slave  of  a 
znission.' 

"From  thfi  day  of  his  brother's  death,  he  was  a  different  man.     lean 
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compare  his  fceliagB  as  to  his  zniBsioD  only  to  those  trhleh  nrgid  no  fia 
apostles  and  martyrs," 

"What,"  I  asked,  *'i8  tho  seoso  in  which  he  nndenUodf  Ui  » 
sion?" 

"  It  Is  a  devotioD,"  she  answered,  '*  first  to  tbo  Napoleonk  iljiiMlj^ 
and  iben  to  France.  It  is  not  pereon&l  ambition.  He  has  alvvn  afili 
and  I  believe  sincerely,  that  if  there  were  any  belter  hacdfl  to  wtick  ii 
could  transmit  that  duty  he  would  do  so  with  delight. 

'*  HIb  duty  to  his  dynasty  is  to  perpetuate  it.     Hia  daty  to  Ynam  a 
•  to  give  her  inlluejice  abroad  uod  prospeiity  at  homo.'* 

"  And  also,"  I  asked,  **  eitension  of  territory  ?  ** 

**  Not  now,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  not  say  what  may  haTe 
wishes  before  tho  birth  of  his  son,  hnt  what  I  have  callod  d^rotioa  U  I0 
dynasty,  is  rather  worship  of  his  son.  One  of  his  besetting  tean  U  iW 
revival  of  an  European  conlition,  not  so  much  against  Fnujce  %a  •(ji^ 
the  Buonapartes,  and  the  renewal  of  the  proscription   of  the  fiuu: 

"  I  have  been  told,"  I  said,  "  that  he  leans  towards  ooggtitaliMu *..»*. 
as  more  favourable  to  hereditary  Boccossion  than  despotism." 

**  1  believe/'  she  answered,  *'  that  to  be  true,  and  that  itis  Uui 
tion  of  his  reeent  Uberalism.     He  hatee,  without  doabt-,  opposiSiaafl 
bates  restraint ;  bnt  if  ho  thinks  that  submitting  to  oppoaitioa  will 
his  great  object,  tho  perpctnalion  or  his  d}'nasty,  he  will  do  80. 

"He  would  s^rifice  to  thnt  object,  Europe,  France,  his  dami 
friends,  and  even  himself. 

'*  Ono  of  his  (qualities — and  it  is  a  valuable  one,  is  his  irilfin|pi<w  Is 
adjourn,  to  change,  or  even  to  give  up  his  means,  howovor  desr  IhBfaaj 
be  to  him,  if  any  safer  or  better  occur  to  him."  • 

"Another  is  the  readiness  with  which  ho  confesses  his  mjslslrts 
His  last  confession,"  I  said,  '*  was  perhaps  (o  full  and  too  frank." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  SIdmo.  R.,  "  but  by  making  it  ho 
another  plcasuro,  that  of  astonishing.  Hu  delights  in  rimprvvu.  hs 
Enropo  and  Franco,  and,  above  all,  his  own  mtnifitoni  fttam.  ^Mien  H 
necessary  to  act,  he  does  not  consult  his  fricDds,  still  leas  his 
and  perhaps  he  is  right,  fur  they  would  give  him  only  b^d  adviee;  hi 
docs  not  conscientiously  thiuk  the  matter  over,  weigh  tho  oppoiisf 
reasons,  strike  the  balance  and  act.  He  takes  his  cigar*  givM  looss  ttt 
his  ideas,  lets  them  follow  one  another  without  exercising  over  thsmhii 
will,  till  at  last  something  pleases  his  imagination,  ho  seizos  it,  and  thinks 
himself  inspired .  Sometimes  tho  inspiration  is  good,  as  ii  vms  when  M 
released  Abd  el  Kadcr,  sometimes  it  is  ver^*  bad,  as  it  was  wbsn  h« 
the  same  time  for  opening  tho  discussion  of  tho  address .  and  rei 
tho  state  of  our  finances." 

"C,"  I  said,  "treats  his  phlegm  as  hia  greatest  ^uati$y«  ({uil 
s'utozmo  de  rion." 
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•*  Did  C,"  sbe  answered,  **  ever  describe  to  you  his  fits  of  passion  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said. 

"  Probftblj*,"  bUo  answered,  "  ho  never  perceived  them.  Ilia  powers 
of  self- command  are  really  marvellous.  I  have  known  him  after  a  con- 
Yersation  in  which  ho  betrayed  no  anger  break  his  own  fumituro  in  his 
rage.  Tbo  first  sign  of  rage  in  him  is  a  swelling  of  his  nostrils,  like 
those  of  an  cicitod  horso.  Then  his  eyes  become  bright  and  his  lips 
quiver.  His  long  moustache  is  intended  to  conceal  his  mouth,  and  he 
has  disciplined  his  eyes.  When  I  first  saw  him  in  1848  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  eyes.  'Nothiog/  he  said.  A  day  or  two 
aAer  I  saw  him  again.  They  had  still  an  odd  appearance.  At  last  I 
found  that  he  had  been  accustoming  himself  to  keep  his  eyelids  closed^ 
and  to  throw  Into  his  ayQa  a  vacant  dreamy  expression. 

*•  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change  that  came  over  him  after  his 
brother's  death  than  by  saying  that  he  tore  hia  heart  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  surrendered  himself  to  his  head. 

'*  Once  I  found  him  reading  Ilcnumu  '  How  wonderfully  fine  it  is/ 
be  said.  •  I  know/  I  said,  *  what  yon  admire  in  it.  It  is  the  picluro  of 
a  man  driven  on  by  irreeistible  destiny.  You  are  thinking  of  the  Hemani 
qui  n'cst  pas  un  homme  comme  lee  autres.* 

•'  •  Ah/  he  answered,  *  que  vons  m'avez  bien  devin^.'  '* 

**Pray  ishow  me,"  I  said,  "  the  passage  to  which  you  referred." 

•*  Ho  took  down  the  Tfie'dtfe  de  Victor  Hutjo  and  read  to  mo  the 
fbUowing  Torses  from  the  fourth  scone  of  the  third  act  of  llomtni  — 

To  mo  crois,  peut*tro, 
Uq  bominc  comme  »ont  tons  lea  aatrcs,  un  ctro 
Intelii^nt  <|ui  conrt  droit  au  but  <ju'il  rtiva ; 
DStrompe-toi.    Jc  suia  unc  furco  qai  va. 
Oil  vais-jc?    Jc  DO  saif',  mois  jo  mc  sons  poosse 
D*un  fionfilc  imy^t-hienx.  d'uo  tlcHtin  iukdhs 
J'avaoce  etj'avance  ;  si  jamais  jc  m'lirrete, 
8i  ]iarfoi»,  buleUnt,  j'ofc  tourncr  la  toto 
Una  voix  m«  dis — marchc. 

"Now/*  she  continued,  "when,  as  he  thinks,  hia  mission  is  fulfilled, 
his  former  nature  is  returning.  He  is  becoming  mild  and  aflectionate. 
Many  parts  of  hia  disposition  are  fumioine.  Ho  adores  his  child  with 
the  affection  rather  of  a  mother  than  of  a  father.  He  puts  mo  in  mind 
of  the  pictures  In  which  the  Virgin  is  looking  on  the  infant  Jesus  with  an 
cxprestsioD,  half  lovo  and  half  worship.  The  boy  is  intelligent  and  serious, 
no  common  child, 

*•  On  *he  whole  Iho  best  of  the  Buonapartes  is  the  Emperor,  and  as  I 
Bflid  heft...*,  power  is  improving  him,  notwithstanding  his  detestable 
entourage.  He  is  a  bad  judge  of  men,  ho  is  shy,  he  Jiates  new  faces,  ho 
hates  to  refuse  anything  to  any  body,  and  he  keeps  about  him  men  unable, 
and,  if  they  were  able,  unwilling  to  give  him  advice,  whose  only  object  is 
to  plunder  him  and  the  public  puise." 

"  Do  you  agree/'  I  said,  "in  the  general  opinion  that  he  is  sinking 
in  public  estimation  7 "' 
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limo  to  Bond  me  a  note  to  sny  ttait^te  totlfflf^'l 
expressing  his  good  wisbos. 

'*  He  knows  too»  how  much  I  detest  his  hl^  2f^ 
tnlk  it  inuBt  bo  on  the  neutral  ground  of  his  ljif<f  < 
shall  sympathise,  for  it  is  very  good. 

'*  From  time  to  time  he  ie  ftlisolateW  «ngroBee< 
all  the  help  that  money  and  power  can  procure." 

Stimlny,  April  5,  IHCS. — Mdme,  R,  lireiil;fxL£t<}(]  i 

"Every  time/'  I  said,  "  that  I  retam  to  Paris,  ] 
reconciled  to  the  Emperor." 

"  At  hist,"  she  answered,  "  you  are  right.  On  t] 
he  wrote  to  mo  to  say  that  for  twelve  years  X  hn*! 
and  that  porhapR  I  should  persist,  bnt  that  hr 

that  he  might  die  before  I  had  embraced  his  *: ; . 

the  boy  would  be  seven  years  old.  Mdm«.  WaJcwski 
one  o'clock  on  that  day,  and  that  he  could  not  avoid  ij 
I  would  allow  her  to  take  me  to  the  TuileneB.  I  coi 
next  day  she  came  and  took  me  thithor.  As  we  «Dt 
door  was  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  prosenco 
the  Empress.  He  was  the  nearest  aud  took  uie 
still  for  an  instant,  then  ran  forward,  took  me  by 
on  my  neck  aud  kissed  me.  I  kis.sed  him,  and 
the  Empress  and  Mdmo.  Walewska,  began  to  wee| 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  'voQa  donze  ans  que  tu 

*'Then  tliero  waa  silence  which  the  Kmporur  bn 
OFois  qne  nous  ferions  mieux  da  nons  asMoir/    Ho  i 
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Cette  dame,*  ho  said  to  bis  mother  in  Iho  eveuiog,  '  doit  avoir 
4i&  Irc'S-grandc  amio  do  papa,  ou  cllo  no  ni'aurait  pas  cmbraasf*.' 

•'  The  child  had  broken  tho  ico,  though  still  there  wag  Borao  restraint ; 
bni  it  wore  off,  and  wo  talked  as  familiarly  as  ever.  As  I  went  ho  said, 
'  tTeBpi'-TO  qno  tn  do  mo  r^nittes  pas  ponr  donze  ana.* 

**  Since  thai  timo  I  see  him  or  the  Empress  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  find  him  in  tho  eToniogs  alone  in  his  cabinot*  ut  work  on  his 
Camr;  bnt  he  is  glad  to  break  it  off,  and  to  talk  to  mc  for  hours  on  old 
tunes.  Ho  is  quite  uQembarrassMd,  for  bis  conscience  does  not  reproach 
him— indeed,  no  Baouaporte  ever  has  to  complain  of  his  conscience. 

"  I  sometimes  forgot  all  that  has  passed  since  we  saw  one  another  for 
the  last  time  bcforo  December  1851,  when  he  was  still  an  innocent  man. 
Bat  from  time  to  timo  the  destruction  of  our  liberiios,  tho  massacres  of 
18.^1,  the  deportations  of  1652,  and  the  cmolties  which  revenged  iho 
Attentat  rise  to  my  mind,  and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  stained 
with  the  blood  of  many  of  my  friends.'* 

"  Do  you  seo  tho  Empress  and  tho  child  ?  '*  I  asked. 
** CoDstantly,"  she  answered.     "The  child  flies  into  my  arms,  and 
the  Empress  is  all  kindness  and  gracionsness. 

**  She  is  a  Spaniard  ;  she  wantu  knowledge ;  iu  fact,  she  wants  educa- 
tion: bnt  she  is  very  seductive.  She  is  strict  with  the  child,  and 
XBflnAgcs  him  better  than  the  Emperor  docs ;  who,  in  fact,  does  not 
manage  him  at  all. 

**  Louis  Napoleon  is  slow  both  in  conception  and  in  cxecniion.  He 
meditates  his  plana  long,  thinks  over  every  detail,  waits  for  an  oppor- 
tonily.  which,  when  it  comes,  he  does  not  always  seize :  he  often  keeps 
deferring  :tnd  defcniog  execution  until  execution  has  become  impossible 
or  nseloss.  But  ho  forgets  nothing  that  he  has  learned,  he  ronoonces 
Dotbiog  that  he  has  planned, 

*'  On  the  20lh  of  Jannary  1849,  six  weeks  after  he  became  President, 
be  intended  a  covp  (Vital.  He  read  his  plan  to  Changamier,  and  the 
instant  Changamier  began  to  oppose  it,  bo  folded  up  tho  paper  and  was 
silent. 

'*  Bat  be  never  abandoned  it,  and  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards  be 
utod  it." 

'  What,"  I  asked,  *'  are  Louis  Napoleon's  habits  now  ?  " 
'Worse  than  they  used  to  be,"  she  answered,  •*Ho  rides  little, 
walks  little,  and  is  getting  fat.  He  hates  more  and  more  the  details  of 
business,  and  yet  is  more  and  more  afraid  of  tmsting  them  to  his 
ministers.  But  his  Cftmr  absorbs  and  consoles  him.  He  said  to  the 
bnroaa  of  tho  Academy,  when  they  came  to  announce  the  election  of 
Feoillet,  '  Je  travaille  a  me  rendre  digne  de  vous.*  He  thought  at  one 
time  of  offering  himself  for  tho  vacancy  made  by  Pasquicr.  He  intended 
to  be  present  at  his  own  reception,  and  to  read,  in  the  frightful  academic 
green  coat,  the  cliujt  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  characterise  the  nine 
different  governments  which  Pasqnier  had  served. 
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"  But,  with  his  habit  of  proerastinatioD,  bo  hu  dokyid  Ui  mi 
dature  till  the  first  two  volamds  of  his  Ceexar  hare  beeo  piWiAfl  T^ 
first  volume  is  re&dj,  and  ho  intouded  to  pablidb  it  JTrrnHJifttfj ;  ktfc 
booksellers  tell  blm  that  tbev  will  sell  better  ia  conplei.  Aaditni 
emperors  must  submit  to  booksellors,  ho  waits  till  Uio  oapood  ii  fiaiiil* 

AprU  Ifi,  1808.— Madame  B.»  the  CorccUes,  and  Lad/  h^k^m. 
breakfasted  with  us.  Wo  had  an  agrocable  converaaticra,  bat  I  4»  M 
recollect  much  of  it. 

The  Corcelles  and  Madame  B.  deemed  deligbtod  to  laett  ^k 
Thej  bad  not  seen  ono  another  for  yean.  I  remarked  to  VUm  i 
that  I  had  not  seen  at  Lady  Cowley*s  great  party  in  ooleloakiaD  d  ^ 
Prince  of  Walen's  marriage  more  than  three  French  penoAO  that  I M 
ever  soeu  before. 

"The  Emperor,*'  said  Madame  It.,  "eiuinot  atiraet  u  icfala' 
cracy.  bo  ho  id  forced  to  make  one.  Pcrsigny  says  '  nooa  sokni  Ao  { 
grandcs  maisons,' jost  as  the  Emperor  considers  hlms^ilf  as  ono  of  tW  ■ 
royal  caste.  If  his  aristocracy  ia  not  of  the  panest  blood,  U  it  at 
rich," 

**  Have  yon  seen  Michel  Chevalier's  building  in  tho  Arena*  d« 
p^ratrice  '?  It  is  to  cost  a  million.  Evans,  the  £mperor'i  doaiiil,  !■ 
become  a  millioaaire.  He  had  early  information  that  the  knam  h 
rimpcratrico  was  to  be  created,  and  booght  land  At  lovr  prieat  vfaU  i 
now  worth  250,000  francs  on  aero.  Fereigoy  is  buildisig  a  pahos  M 
Chamaraud." 

'<  Not  out  of  his  BavingBr"  I  said,  "  for  his  salary  aa  taimitor  ii  a< 
above  120,000  francs,  and  as  senator  85,000,  and  ho  mfui  opoai  Hi 
whole." 

"Nor  does  he,"  said  Madame  R.,  '*  do  as  moat  of  th«  olhm 
do,  steal  or  take  pots  dc  vin.  The  Emperor  givos  him  whattw  W 
wants." 

April  20,  1863.— We  brvakfuslod  with  Mdme.  R.,  and  mU  tei 
Renan  and  Maury,  librarian  of  the  Instilub*.  the  Kmperor*s  prindfiJ 
asaifitant  in  his  Lifo  of  Ctrsar,  I  asked  Mdmo.  R.  wbon  aho  had  fail 
seen  tho  Emperor. 

"Yesterday,"  she  eatd.  "  It  is  arranged  thai  I  go  to  him 
Sunday  at  five,  and  stay  till  a  quarter  to  sovco.  when  he  haa  (o 
dinner,  bnt  often,  as  was  tho  case  yesterday,  he  kocpa  mo  maoh  loogv, 
and  then  he  has  to  run  fur  it,  that  he  may  not  exhauat  tho  patioDao  of  tfaa 
Empress  and  of  tho  chuf.  Uo  delights  to  talk  to  a  pirvon  not  boniid 
etifjuette,  who  can  question  him  and  contradict  him  and  talk  ovttr  aZI 
youth.  I  DOTor  conceal  my  Republican  opinions,  aoil  bo  treata  than 
the  harmless  follies  of  a  woman. 

"  Yesterday  he  was  in  very  high  spirits.     1  8nsp«et  that  be  haa  J«t 
made  np  his  miud  on  some  sab^oct  tbut  hnn   been  teaalnff  him.     TT« 
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OS  coming  to  ft  deoiaion,  bat  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  wben  He  docs 
60,  he  feels  relieved  and  bappj.  Ho  may  have  decided  what  to  do  about 
Poland,  or  what  to  write  about  some  questionable  anecdote  about  Csesar 
or  when  the  eloctloDS  shall  be. 

"  I  think  that  it  may  have  been  about  Poland.  I  told  him  that  in 
Bome  classes  of  society,  I  found  an  opiixion  that  the  forcible  interven- 
tion of  France  in  favour  of  Poland  was  impracticable.  His  answer  was, 
*Ei,  EL'" 

"  Seriously,"  I  asked,  '*  or  contemptuously  ?  " 

"  Laughingly,"  she  answered,  **  and  contemptonsly.  His  '  Ei,  Ei/  may 
have  meant  nothing,  but  I  think  that  it  may  have  meant  eometliing. 
There  certainly  has  been  a  great  pressure  on  him  to  take  np  the  cause  of 
the  Pulish  iusurgeuts.  There  arc  the  wildest  ideas  as  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  Poland.  The  war  parly  talks  of  a  Poland  twice  as  largo  as 
Prussia,  and  one  third  more  popnlous,  which  is  to  bo  the  ally  of  France, 
and  her  citadel,  interposed  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  a  chock 
OD  them  all.  It  affirms  that  It  would  bo  an  easy  thing  to  march  on 
Poland  by  land,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  first  French  uniform  would  raise 
np  a  Polish  population  of  twenty  millions. 

"  It  associates  Poland  with  the  proudest  times  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emeutiers  recollect  that  the  Poles  have  always  fought  by  their  sides — have 
often  been  their  leaders,  and  sometimes  their  exciters.  The  army  is,  as 
it  always  is,  and  perhaps  ought  to  bo,  furious  f«r  war.  The  Catholic 
party  hopes  to  make  a  reUglons  war.  It  cares  not  what  damage  it  may 
dd  to  the  country  if  it  can  do  good  to  the  Pope  and  harm  to  the  Greek 
Church  and  to  its  schismatic  head.  Though  the  peasantry  of  the  provinces 
»je  paciBc,  the  low  town  population — and  it  is  the  population  of  towns,  or 
rather  of  Paris,  that  governs  Franco — is  always  warlike.  It  does  not  sufler, 
or  does  not  know  that  it  suffers,  the  miseries  of  a  war,  and  it  delights  in 
iho  exciiemeut.  If  the  insurrection  bo  put  down  in  a  conple  of  months, 
or  within  three  months,  it  will  be  a  /ail  accompli^  and  be  forgotten.  But 
if  it  lasts,  if  it  be  carried  on  with  heroic  vigour  on  the  port  of  the  Poles 
and  with  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the  Ituesians,  a  forco  will  be  put  on  him 
which  I  doubt  his  being  able  to  withstand.  Again,  if  the  New  Chamber 
shoold  bo  intolerable — and  no  one  knows  how  it  may  act — ho  may  dissolve 
it,  appeal  to  the  people  in  defence  of  Poland,  and  flatter  them  by  promisoa 
of  which  war  must  be  the  result.  It  will  be  a  very  dangerous  expedient, 
bat  he  is  accustomed  to  rush  into  dangerous  enterprises,  and  to  succeed 
in  them. 

"  There  is  one  subject,  however,  on  which  ho  has  not  decided,  and 
that  is  the  time  of  his  candidature  for  the  Acadamy.  Pasquicr's  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  np  on  Thursday  next.  His  mind  is  still  sot  on  pronouncing 
Pasquier's  elo/je,  'I  wish,*  he  said  to  me,  '  that  I  could  get  some  one 
to  propose  me  as  a  candidate.* 

** '  That  is  not  the  practice,'  I  said.     •  The  candidate  presents  him- 
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"  •  I  am  ahy,'  he  anffwerod.      *  Hmy  C^rnar,  or  erwtk  tbsfnt 

of  it,  had  appeared^  I  Bhoold  feci  that  I  had  some  claisu;  fcol  I 
Tain  enongb  to  think  that  what  I  have  published  as  yet,  entttleiVi 
hononr  of  being  a  member  of  the  first  literary  Boeicijm  tho  vodd.  1 
Bomcbody  to  sar  so  for  me.  Yoa  may  think  that  I  oaght  to  delay  ibti 
daturo  till  tho  C<t4ar  has  appeared.  Bat  I  know  oow  whom  I 
ceedt  and  whoso  /lo*fe  I  should  have  to  proooonco.  If  I  dakyl 
to  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  Feuillet  or  of  Victor  lingo.' 

"  You/'  I  said  to  Maurj,  "  have  read  his  C<Fsar  as  far  as  it 
Will  it  give  him  a  claim  to  the  Academy?  " 

**I  think/'  said  Maury,  "  that  it  vrill.      Tt  is  a  work  of  groaini! 
cions  research,  aud  rontains  passages  admirably  written.      It  b  a 
fill  improvement  on  the  Idc'es  Napaleonienneg. 

"When  Louis  Xapoleon,"  I  eaid,  *' wrote  tho  IJm  \ti 
was  already  a  practised  writer.  He  had  been  for  years  writii^  ts  t^ 
de  Calais  journal  Le  Proffres,  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  improTM  ■ 
after  he  is  fiAy.  Tho  only  instanoe  of  an  EugUsh  writer  that  I 
is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson^  whose  best  work,  tho  Uvm  0/  Uu  Pma,' 
written  after  he  was  seventy." 

**  That 'may  be  the  case,*'  answered  Maury,  "in  Knglasd,  «lM« 
Bojoy  a  language  much  purer  from  arbitrary  restraints  and  iJi^imf 
ours  is,  aud  where  you  prefer  the  substanco  to  the  form.  La  fvrmt  ki 
idol.  It  resembleB  cookery.  The  best  meat  ill  cooked  is 
ferior  meat  well  cooked  may  be  delicious. 

"We  huvo  been  at  work  reBning  our  Btvlo,  introdocing  iatoiii 
futttiifa  tt  lie*  ileUcatpwr,  until  to  write  perfect  French  is  tho  ac^i 
only  a  long  life.  Our  best  wrilors,  Voltaire,  for  instance,  hsvs  gi^ 
impruvtug  till  they  died.  Wu  upend  much  of  what  you  wonld  call  c^ 
labour  ou  it,  wo  omit  ideas  worth  preserving  bocauae  w«i  cannut 
Ihcm  with  perfect  elegance;  we  are  somewhat  in  the  state  of  a  mi 
ing  a  foreign  language,  qui  ne  dit  pas  c€  qu*H  rt-ut,  mau  ee  quUl 
wo  have  created  a  literature  which  will  live,  for  it  is  ths  bItIs, 
matter,  which  prcecrvos  the  book.  Good  mattci*  ill  expreaoed  ii 
possession  of  by  a  master  of  style,  and  reprodoobd  in  a  raadab^ 
uid  then  tho  first  writer  is  forgotten." 

[This  was  Mr.  Senior's  last  conversation  vriLh  ^^""^iino  R,   Hmj 
mot  again.— M.  C.  M.  S.] 


_CAN  666  two  willows  from  my  win- 
dow. One  grows  on  Uie  edge  of 
the  lake  at  the  bottom  of  my  lawn. 
Its  roots  run  under  the  Bofit  turf 
and  grasp  the  mossy  bank.  Its 
lacgoid  branobes  droop  over  tbo 
water  and  make  a  pleesaut  murmnr- 
iiig  Boaud  as  they  sweep  its  eurfaco 
and  carcBH  the  little  pleasure  boat 
that  is  moorod  beoeatb  tbeir  shade. 
All  my  friends  praise  my  weeping 
willow  for  itg  grace  and  beauty,  and 
^ay  there  is  no  tree  for  miles  round 
ihiLl  19  so  pleasant  to  sit  and  di'eam 
under  on  a  summer  afternoon.  And 
so  I  find  it  myself.  When  1  am 
tired  of  the  beat  and  dust  of  this 
work-u-duy  world  I  find  rest  uuder 
its  whispering  boughs ;  when  I  am 
Bore  with  continual  knocking  against 
ea  of  my  lUlow-creatures,  I  find  relief  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
hOUs  cnrres  ;  when  I  am  in  despair  over  disftppointed  hopes  and 
Bbrtfl  and  aspiratbns  never  to  bo  realised,  my  willow,  bending  its 
aeikrthward  as  if  to  give  back  in  loving  sympathy  to  the  soil  from 
,  sprung  whatever  of  goodueas  and  beauty  it  may  have  acquired  in 
growth,  reminds  mo  that  if  it  is  a  good  work  to  toil  and  agonise 
ISG  of  human  progress,  it  is  not  leas  good  that  of  those  to  whom 
given  to  reach  a  higher  level  than  is  yet  possible  for  the  mass 
iding  groond  from  which  they  can  discern  a  clearer  light)  a  truer 


knrdeQB  of  taanr  men  mid  woniefi .    T  will  "Very 
the  first  time  I  saw  ita  green  sboots  fihom  oflT. 
then,  and  it  scorned  to  mo  that  ite  jooug   liib  was 
faluefis  and  beauty  that  bid  fair  to  rival  tJioae  of  l^ 
lawn.     But  the  ruthless  shears  cut  oH  its  oroim  &zh3  it 
as  t}i8  t^-po  of  a  maimed  aud  broken  lifo — a  maimed  HI 
Bonal  incompleteness  is  compensated  by  a  wider  tuefalt 
Of  my  two  willows  I  hardly  know  which  I    lore  th 
watched  them  long,  and  I  have  Icamt  to   seo   that 
beauty  of  the  one  aod  beauty  in  the  uaefnlDeiis  of 
at  them  to-day  I  find  my  thoughts  wandering  ai 
among  the  Sa^sox  Downs  and  to  two  womea  in  whi 
years  ago. 

I  lived  with  my  father  iu  the  Rectory  honso  ;  tlifi^ 
away  iu  a  pretty  gabled  cottage  with  their  mother  aad  a  , 
brothoTB  and  siBtcra.  Of  their  father  I  never  kn^w  aoci 
been  n  naval  officer  with  n  florid  complexioa  nDd  blael 
and  even  so  much  I  only  Unow  by  iuft-penco  from  a  ft 
which  hung  against  the  drawing-room  wall  ood  tow 
Barnard  was  wont  to  look  palhetl'  "  '  :i  she  wijth< 
stand  that  the  burden  of  lifo  was  p:  <  >u  her  mor 

bor  neighbours.  ^Mtcther  Uigse  patbctic  gloQces  roean 
captain  had  added  more  to  the  burden  by  his  Life  or  bj  I 
never  quite  make  up  my  mind,  but  I  think  thd  fitlence  o! 
bers  of  the  family  on  his  score  and  the  o  with 

^mplated  the  blue  pnifoma_  am 

tpposition. 
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;no  cLina  teft-cnps  wLen  visitors  cnmo  in  at  five  o'clocli :  it  was  Grace 
who  sang  old  ballftda  in  a  tender,  melting  voice  ;  Grace,  who  made  little 
water  colour  eketcbea  of  tho  country  about;  Grace,  wbomnromrtjd  pretty 
nothings  nnd  smiled  sweetly,  and  interested  and  fascinated  everybody  ; 
It  was  Grar.o  of  whom  my  fftthor  said  that  she  was  like  a  flummer 
evening,  with  its  tender  haze  and  quiut  sni^Dess, 

And  certainly  she  was  very  pretty,  with  her  tall  slight  figure  and  tho 
masses  of  dull  dark  hair  that  she  woiuid  round  her  head  as  nobody  else 
could  ever  succeed  in  doing,  and  the  liijiiid  giey  eyes  with  a  range  of 
Torj-ing  expression  that  seemed  absolutely  infinite,  and  tho  faint  rosc- 
blnshes  that  came  and  went  at  a  word  or  a  look  in  tho  cheeks  that  were 
normally  colonrless.  She  was  very  pretty,  and  eo  I  suppose  it  vras  the 
most  natural  thing  in  tho  world  tbat  everybody  should  feel  that  Mrs, 
Barnard  and  Sladtlino,  tho  schoolboy  brothors  and  the  sisters  in  pinafores, 
the  gables  and  the  honeysuckle — aye,  and  the  grand  old  cedar  itself,  had 
no  other  meaning  or  raison  d'eite  than  just  this,  that  Lhoy  were  the  setting 
of  the  gem,  Grace  Barnard. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  Madeline  was  my  fiicnd.  It  was  she  who 
helped  me  in  the  schools  and  with  the  old  women,  who  advised  me  in  my 
culties  and  comforted  mo  in  my  troubles.  To  most  people  sho 
od  a  matlcr-of-fact,  housewifely  little  poreon,  who  darned  the  chil- 
dren's stockings,  helped  tho  boys  with  tlioir  Latin  grammar,  and  cut  thick 
bread  and  butter  for  the  nursory  tea  ;  who  was  always  good-humoured 
and  happy,  but  never  so  much  in  her  element  as  when  she  was  standing 
lit  the  store-room  cupboard,  with  a  large  bro^vn  hoUand  apron  over  her 
blue  cotton  gown,  dealing  out  soap  and  candles  to  tho  two  maids  who 
formed  the  establishment  of  Cellar  Cottage.  Bat  I  had  found  out  that, 
if  there  was  more  of  practical  usefulness  in  Madeline's  brown  fingers  than 
in  Grace's  taper  white  ones,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  more  philosophy 
and  certjiiuly  tot  lees  poolry  nestling  under  her  unmanngeablo  brown 
curls  than  under  Grace's  dusky  coils.  And,  though  both  were  good,  kind, 
loving  girls,  it  seems  to  me  even  now,  after  a  life's  oxpciienco  of  a  world 
in  which  kind  hearts  are,  after  all,  not  very  few,  that  only  those  who  knew 
Madeline  Barnard  as  I  came  to  know  her,  can  tell  what  a  width  and 
warmth  of  sympathy  one  human  heart  may  hold. 

It  was  about  six  years  after  tho  Bamarda  came  to  Endle  Down  that 
oar  girlish  intimacy  deepened  into  a  sacred  friendship. 

Madeline  had  been  unexpectedly  absent  one  summer  afternoon  from  a 
meeting  of  a  clothing  club  committee,  and  J,  who  had  counted  on  her 
support  In  some  disputed  question,  had  fult  a  Ultle  vexed  with  her  for 
staying  away.  I  had  lost  my  point,  which  I  should  certainly  have  carried 
had  she  been  there  to  state  it  for  me  in  her  clear  and  persuasive  manner. 
I  felt  Bu  much  annoyed  that,  ns  I  locked  the  schoolroom  door  and  turned 
my  baek  on  tho  scene  of  my  defeat,  I  gave  up  the  intention  I  had  formed 
on  first  missing  my  friend,  of  going  up  to  the  cottage  to  inquire  if  she  were 
ill,  and  I  tamed  homeward  to  nurse  my  dignity  over  a  solitary  tea.  But 
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dignity  is  a  poor  thing  m  compatison  villi  Bjtnpmihr,  ftad  mI  kte^ 
mo  that,  my  £atbGr  being  ont.  I  sboold  not  eren  hhr^  ihm  ml6akt^%. 
teUIng  liim  my  grieToocOi  I  began  to  releut  toWM^  Vftd<3ir>»,  vbo  m^ 
after  all,  havo  good  reasous  for  her  absence  from  the  eomnuUM  m^a^ 
So  I  flung  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  feeling  ratber  a«kaBiad  Unpi 
tnmod  quickly  ronnd  and  took  the  lane  tliAt  led  to  ibe  gotligw. 

Dick  Barnard  was  sitting  on  tho  garden  gmto,  Uxiij  simiog  tla 
the  sparrows  that  hopped  in  and  out  of  the  cr.  '       •-. 

"If  you've  como  after  Madeline/*   be  i&fl  I  «aB«  vp^ ' 

won't  find  her,  for  she  has  been  np  at  the  Dodo  sUl  U>«  aSUmootx," 

At  the  Dene — this  was  too  bad.  My  charity  hmd  be^n  thfD«i 
for  Madeline  had  been  enjoying  herself  all  lli6  RAfttkOciD 
eating  strawberries  and  cream  uudcr  Iho  trees — while  I  ItAd  hi 
an  unsuccc»dful  battle  over  tianuel  petticoats  and  hnVy-gfart triag  n  V 
stuffy  schoolroom.  I  coald  have  cried  as  I  stood  belbrv  li>e  ptie  d«briii| 
whether  I  should  complete  my  mai-tyrdoiu  by  goiog  home  to  tat  aal 
that  now  seemed  donhly  lonely  by  contrast  with  Btnwberrios  tad  <cik. 
on  the  terrace  at  the  DeDe^  or  whether  1  sboald  iuWle  mjmd  In  » 
with  the  Barnard  children,  who,  I  knew,  woulil  he  oulj  too  g]^  tefafft 
me  instead  of  Grace  in  Madeline's  place  by  the  t^jt-pot,  I  thzak  lUptv 
-would  have  won  this  time,  bad  not  Dick  volonttered  tbv  farlbtf  aika^ 
aiion  that  Lady  Eavmond  had  spruinod  bsr  wrist,  and  had  sal  Is 
Madeline  to  write  some  notes  for  her.  TboD  she  luul  good  ysssdb,  ifls 
all,  and  I  oould  afford  to  forgipe  her- 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  I  wiire  to  walk  up  toward  the  I>efl«  I 
meet  her  coming  home  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  She  won't   come  back  till  aflt^r  breakfast — t«ft,  I  a»im."  vcl«t 
Dick  absently,  as  he  aimed  a  fifth  stone  at  on  itofloaljy  dar: 
ftgninst  whom  be  oppearod  to  entertain  a  special  sx*ito. 

"  Then  there  is  not  much  ujtc  in  my  g':>irjg  to  cnoct  her  ?  " 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Dick.     His  luDe  of  unconctiru  waa  in 
yoking.  ^Yhy  could  he  not  attend  to  me  instead  of  the  spairosis  f  I 
**  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?  " 

"Yes — th:U  is — at  least,  I  mean — Aht    I  altziost  had  hhn  tbailiva. 
I  was  beginning  to  hute  sparrows, 

"  Is  Grace  at  home  ?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so;    she  was  reading  in  t5:-    . -    I. 

an*hour  ago.     Take  care,  you  have  startled  : 

My  patience  could  hold  ont  no  longer. 

*'  Don't  you  think  you  might  let  the  binla  alono  for  a  mioottf  awl  pd 
off  the  gate  so  that  I  might  go  in  ?  "  I  said  rather  ofossly. 

Dick  was  a  good-natnrod  Itoy.      In  a  moment  Lv 
beg  your  pardon.     I  never  thought  of  your  wanting  («> 
as  he  walked  np  the  path  with  me,  he  adde<l,  **  I  say,  c 
to  ten  ?     Grace  has  been  reading  Gootho  so  mach  to  r'  ■  ■ 
to  bo  in  tt  dretuUf  and  to  put  milk  into  tho  tea-|iut  aa4 
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I  lattghed.     The  bojs  aud  I  often  indulged  in  Utile  jokes  at  the  ex- 
10  of  their  eldest  sister, 

•*I  shall  he  very  glad  to  stay  if  your  mother  will  let  me." 
*•  Of  courso  she  will ;   she  doesn't  like  pepper  in  the  jam  any  more 
Ihaa  wc  do,  though  she  tries  to  look  as  if  she  did,  oat  of  respect  for  tie 
Muses  and  the  Oma-i,'* 

And  \vo  laughed  again  at  Dick's  pun,  and  we  were  still  laughing  when 
vre  came  upon  Graao  in  the  porch,  looking  like  Ophelia,  in  a  white  gown  of 
soft  clinging  muslin,  with  her  arms  full  of  Jlowers  and  her  black  hair  hang- 
ing in  disorder  down  her  back.  She  had  been  away  lately  on  a  visit,  and 
IbLa  was  the  £r&l  time  I  had  soon  her  since  her  return. 

*'Ohl  how  do  yon  do  ?'*  she  said,  and  she  put  out  both  hands  in 
greeting,  and  bent  fonrard  her  pretty  head  to  kiss  me.  The  flowers  fell 
upon  hor  white  gown  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch. 

**  Oh,  dear  I  *'  sighed  Grace,  "I  had  forgotten  them.  Will  you  pick 
them  up  for  me,  Dick,  while  I  go  and  make  myself  tidy  for  tea  ?  "  And 
she  added,  by  way  of  eiplanatiou,  "I  was  reading  in  the  garden  and  I 
fell  asleep,  and  my  hair  came  down."  She  ended  with  a  strange  sweet 
smile  that  made  one  feel  that  a  wbole  world  of  mystery  and  poetry  lay 
behind  the  simple  fact  that  Grace  Barnard's  hair  had  got  untidy. 

By  the  time  I  had  made  tea  for  the  Barnard  children  and  told  Mrs. 
Barnard  all  about  my  clothing-club  worry,  I  felt  myself  in  sufficiently  good 
homouT  with  the  world  in  gonenil,  and  with  Madeline  in  particular,  to  go 
up  to  the  Deno  and  cany  her  off  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods. 

There  was  a  private  walk  from  the  cottage  to  the  Deno  through  shrub- 
beries and  green  avenues.  It  was  very  pleasant  on  this  summer  afternoon, 
Loug  slanting  shaft?  of  golden  sunL'ght  stole  under  the  boughs  of  the  tall 
trees  to  play  among  the  tangled  unden^'ood  and  waving  grasses.  Babbits 
started  from  their  holes  and  scurried  across  my  path,  butterflies  Ooated 
over  the  fern-leaves  and  the  bending  fox-glove,  and  hero  and  there  a  black- 
bird hopped  out  from  under  a  hush,  and  greeted  me  with  a  full -toned  chirp. 
It  looked  pleasant,  too,  in  Iho  garden  as  I  emerged  from  the  ahmbbery 
and  came  in  si;^ht  of  the  house.  Lady  Raymond,  with  her  sprained  wrist 
in  a  crimson  sling,  was  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace  smelling  at  her 
favoTuite  rofu>s,  and  talking  local  politics  with  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
aittiog  in  the  library  window  reading  the  county  paper ;  while,  nnder 
the  tulip  ti'co  on  the  lawn,  I  saw  Madeline  Barnard  in  earnest  couvorBatioD 
with  Harry  Raymond. 

The  flower  beds,  blading  with  scarlet  geraniums  and  yellow  calceolarias, 
the  long  shadows  cast  by  the  deodaros  and  the  rose-bushes,  tho  briglxt 
sunlight  between  tho  shadows  revealbg  every  blade  of  grass  and  every 
tretipussing  daisy  with  the  diBtinctncss  of  pre-Haphaellte  art,  all  combined 
to  make  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  I  paused  by  the  iron  gate  that  opened 
from  tho  Bhrabbery  on  the  lawn  to  enjoy  it. 

I  suppose  that  most  people,  seeing  Horry  Raymond  and  Madeline 
Bainard  talking  together  under  the  tulip  tree  on  this  lovely  summer 
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emiag,  wotilil  hare  ciSDcIoded  at  once  that  iLtfy  had  UiaaAU  m%\ 
Icne-Boeoe.  Bnt  I  biul  not  grada&tfiil  in  Mrs.  Grandy's  t^ioek,  lal 
did  not  know  thai  wliciiCTer  a  man  and  a  woman  are  aeon  UUdag 
vitlioat  eitlier  of  them  app«aiiDg  to  be  bored,  it  is  a  legitlmaU 
Ih^t  tb«j  are  flirting.  Indeed,  the  wbole  aalijoci  of  fltrtiiino  lit 
much  oQtsid«  mr  qtbere  of  tboaght  at  that  tixue.  Lore  aod 
^%Ucli,  if  one  may  jadge  bytoodoni  Ection,  enters  »o  lar^^J 
lives  of  most  ^riSy  were  unknowo  to  mo,  except  in  couMdim  vi&tte' 
beroinea  of  the  Waveriejr  novels  and  of  Shakspeare's  pla^a.  U  i» 
that  the  girls  in  the  village  were  &om  time  to  lixoe  givea  to  aamq 
ronng  shepherds  and  gardeners,  and  it  Lad  once  happened  that  a  yt^ 
housemaid  in  mj  lather's  house  had  given  warning*  on  tha  ooEiBa  t£ 
her  engagement  to  the  nnder-footman,  who  w&b  lefiring  the  Baymcahfe 
better  himaelf  in  London  ;  bat  the  marriages  of  riUage  gtris  and  htm- 
maida  are  proeaic  a£Gurs  to  all  but  idTllie  poets.  And  we  team  Mtt^ 
through  them  of  the  more  romantic  aspects  of  ths  teader  iinJiriit 
I  believed  also  that  long  years  ago  my  father  had  passioiuielj  love!  ih 
young  girl  of  seventeen  whose  portrait  in  faded  crayonB  hoqg  on  )k 
bedroom  waU,  irhom  ho  had  proudly  brought  to  his  parsoosge  as  a  Inh 
one  bright  Jane  morning,  and  \rUo  had  died  in  the  first  days  of  thefcAvi- 
ing  spring,  leaving  me  a  wailing,  motherless  inCfint.  And  it  was  fiste 
on  record  that  Sir  Thomas  Raymond  had  not  been  aJwvys  gMjhiiri 
and  gonty,  and  that  Lady  Raymond  had  not  been  bom  with  eafs  ol 
[Spectacles ;  but  that  tber  had  both  been  yonng  at  some  reaols 
period,  and  had  had  their  day  of  billing  and  cooing.  But  Dooe  of 
things  touched  mo  more  nearly  than  did  the  loves  of  the  gods  aswl 
desses  of  Olympus.  I  had  never  had  a  love-afloir  of  my  own,  ner 
Grace  or  Madeline  Barnard  :  indeed,  the  only  yooug  men  of  oar 
ance  were  Harry  Raymond  and  George  Henderson,  the  BAmmrds* 
7'he  former  wo  looked  upon  as  a  brother,  the  latter  was  the  ikrouritc  htiXU 
cur  satire.  Strange,  therefore,  even  to  incredibility  as  it  nmj  appor.  Wn 
had  so  little  place  in  my  mind  that  on  this  evening,  when  I  saw  Etfir 
lUymand  and  Madeline  talkiug  on  tho  lawn,  it  never  eTon 
mind  that  I  had  surphscd  them  in  a  flirtation,  t  merely 
myself  that  they  were  deep  in  philosophy  again.  For  HaxTT 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  Madeline  hii  apt  disciple.  Hany  smi 
French  books  and  aired  new  theories,  despised  conTuntiooalitiMif 
never  went  to  church.  Madeline  borrowed  his  books  and  maJa 
from  them,  went  to  church  and  meditated  upon  the  new  theon« 
through  my  father's  sermons,  and  was  ..'*  "  -  too  wami*h«artsd 
simple-minded  to  think  about  couventi  at  all.      We  sQ 

Harry  Raymond  io  spite  of  his  hetoro<Ioxios.  Kvon  MLrs  Sp«Dos,  tie 
most  correct  old  lady  in  tho  parish,  caUed  him  a  sweot  yotiog  maa,  aod 
would  never  hear  a  word  said  agaiEtat  hJm.  Jn  her  d^>siro  to  JastiiV  h» 
irregnlaTiiios,  ahe  &vtu  weuV  &o  ^&v  «a  Na  c«cA>a:\kE\  ^Sut  ^bjo^Md.  iimwi 
that  ways  and  o^inionA  Vi^kv^  mc^^N.  >m  %&  VaA^taE^jwaniSiju^  Vk'^Quk. 
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of  elderly  maiden  ladies  as  korchiofs  and  pattens  were  to  their  decency 
And  cloanliucss,  might  nuL  bo  znoro  ciiitahlu  to  riBing  young  barristerB 
than  those  articles  of  clothing;  would  he. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  fully  appreciated  HuiTy  Kaymond  in  those  da^'S 
— not  till  long  afterwards,  when,  as  I  came  to  know  more  of  the  world,  I 
learned  bow  rare  it  is  to  find  young  moD  with  brains  who  recogniue  a 
possible  higher  use  for  them  thou  that  of  making  money;  bt^  lie  vers  iu 
social  regeuernlion  by  other  means  than  tho  election  of  themselves  to 
Parliament  or  to  lucrative  oiTices  in  the  Stale;  advocates  of  Rocinl  eqnalily 
who  arc  less  concerned  to  throw  ridJcnJo  on  ranks  and  titles  above  their 
own  heads,  than  to  show  courtesy  to  Inbonrera  and  conFidcrntion  to 
bousehoM  servants ;  how  rare  to  find  a  political  reformer  willing  to 
reform  himself;  bow  rare  to  see  perfect  mnnliness  nod  perfect  tenderness 
combined.  All  this  I  haro  learned  since,  and,  leamicg  it,  I  have 
thanked  Harry  Raymond  in  my  heart  fuj:  having  shon'n  me  early  that 
these  things,  though  rare,  are  not  impossible.  The  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  comparison  may  bo  an  important  condition  of  thorongb  know- 
ledge and  discrimiuating  appreciation ;  nevertheless  wo  cannot  think 
that  the  peasant,  bom  and  bred  among  tho  Oborlaud  Alps,  is  insensiblo 
to  the  pure  beauty  of  Iho  Jnngfrau,  because  ho  has  not  the  advantage  of 
seeing  its  snowy  heights  against  a  remembered  background  of  factory 
chimneys  and  city  smoke.  Rather  may  we  believe  that,  knowing  Nature 
nrst  in  her  fairer  and  nobler  aspects,  he  acquires  for  her  a  love  and 
reverence  that  save  him  frum  generalising  cynically  from  tho  blots  and 
flaws  he  find^  in  her  in  after  life. 

I  was  right  in  my  surmise.  As  I  lingered  by  tho  gato»  tho  voices 
of  the  talkers  reached  me.  Madeline's  low  vehement  tonosi  and  Harry's 
slow  voice,  with  the  odd  drawl  in  it  that  seemed  always  out  of  character 
whh  the  eager  kindling  of  his  eyes.  I  remember  George  Henderson 
once  venturing  to  compare  Harry's  voice  to  the  lagging  gait  of  a  footsore 
soldier,  and  Madeline  indignantly  retoiiing  that  it  was  more  like  one  who 
TOlantariJy  hangs  back  to  help  along  a  tired  comrade. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  1  liko  in  your  philosophy,"  Madeline  was 
saying,  •*  you  have  no  faith  in  tho  power  of  selfishness  and  laisser-fairr  to 
pat  tho  world  straight,  but  you  look  for  a  solution  of  all  these  terrible 
problems  tbat  haunt  our  lives  to  the  development  of  oar  better 
natures.** 

"  Certainly  we  do." 

"  But  so  many  do  not,'*  continued  Madeline.  '•  For  instance,  thero 
is  George  Henderson,  who  is  for  ever  coming  down  to  us  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  making  our  lives  a  burthen  to  us  with  bis  political  economy. 
The  last  time  he  was  hero  he  almost  made  mo  hate  him." 

*' Henderson  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  Harry,  "but  a  little  short- 
sighted and  pragmatical.     What  did  ho  say  ?  '* 

"  Ob,  bo  preached  the  modem  gospel.    "U  wA'^  ^^erj  'cywi.  "^^^^ 
mind  hii  own  basinesB  and  leave  other  men  io  m\u^  \Imas*i  ^^ -s^^s^^ 
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would   set   iUolf  ngbi   soon   cooagU/'       And    Mad<>Uo«    cit^'ih  m 
cousin's  dogmatical  looe.     Thoy  laughed,  and  eho  wctit  oa.    '*  M 
I  will  U>11  you  wbot  I  don't  like  about  yon,      Yott  are  «o  ^. 
being  right,  nnd  so  provokingly  patient.      ^Vheti    I  ftM   90  bdj.  .  ... 
Bftd  and  wroug  all  roiiud  uic,  I  long  to  rtxah  into  action.     I  ctsn 
still  with  my  hands  folded  and  believe  thai  ends  will  \m  attaiztfd 
means,  ns  you  seem  to  think  thoy  will.'* 

**  Oh,  but  you  ore  caricntoring  us  now  ?  ' 

"I  lojow  I  am.     I  Am  in  a  fanatical   m     ■  i,  n-.a  i   s»:€  :ox:^cf 
distorted  wny.     Po  yon  linow,  I'm  nfroid  I  am  rulhtr  intoltfnml  " 

"Because  you  are  young  and  very  much  in  oonacst.    I  d<iQlft  vWf^ 
while   one   is    rery  young,   one   is  oTcr   Imly  tolcranL     One  mr  W 
indifferent,  but  that  is  a  good  deal  wor^  than   being   intolmi&t    'Wtke 
views  come  with  experience  of  life;  they  1  r 
sympathy  alone  c^n  beget  the  tolcronee  that  i    . 

'*  *  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  vrondroaa  kind/  "  sngge«t«d  Mi<<tRM 

"  A  line  that  is  mach  truer  when  taken  stoxply*  tbaa  in  lU  tjtsai 
intduliou.'* 

"  It  is  very  hard  not  io  he  eynicnl/*  said  Maddino  gloomily. 

"IbH?** 

*'  I  find  it  so.     I  am  getting  very  bitter." 

**  I  had  not  discovered  it." 

•*  No  ;  because " 

And  then  they  caught  sight  of  mo. 

"  Here  is  the  rector's  daughter,"  sold  Harry,  *'  and  vio  luu^t 
heterodox  philosophy.'* 

•' You  know  very  well,"  I  answered,  **tLot  tl.  i  dAnghtcr 

the  rector  himself  Uko  your  heterodoxy  much  li...-:   .-:  mmt 

orthodoxy  ;  besides,  it  is  not  kind  to  make  a  dragon  of  mc.** 

•'  Nevertheless,  I  expect  yon  have  come  hero  nov   ■  -Ti 

dragon,"  said  Afadellno.     '*  Cunft'sa  that  thifiisadi'.  .  n^^  ib4 

that  your  object  is  to  arrest  the  citoyeono  Mudt'llno  Damard  o<i  i 
of  wilfnl  neglect  of  paroebifU  daty,  to  tlie  great  injury  and  dalnmnil 
the  republic  of  Endlc  Down." 

'•I  confess  nothing  of  the  kind,     Thoy  told  me  al  the  cotU^ 
you  bad  staid  away,  upon  which  I  maguatdmouBlj'  fotr^fiivn    v^-j, 
having  bated  you  all  the  aflemoon.     I  have  drowned  all 
yoTir  Wedgwood  tea-pot,  and  I  am  here  now  with  do  more  EWin^^r  u; 
tion  than  that  of  compelling  yoa  to  take  n  walk  with  me  in  tb»*  w().p4« 

*•  I  shall  like  it  of  all  things." 

^*Are  you  going  to  carry  off  Madeline  ^  "  asted  T:-'^**  ▼>*<-'-— ,| 
she  joined  our  group.     **  I  thought  she  was  g^inj^  to  Ai 

*'  Not  to-night,  thank  ycu,"  said  Madeline.     '*I  ought  Ui  be 
half-past  eight,  and  you  dine  late/' 

**  Not  BO  \atfi  \nA  \iiwX  •jo^i  «>^\  VJi:'^  Vi^k-^V; 
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shonld  spoil  ray  digostion,  and  bo  doing  -wbat  alwrvrs  eecms  to  mo  rather 
ftnimftl  and  nnsfjcialilo  into  tho  bargain.  Besides,  I  shonld  be  sorry  to 
I080  tho  BHoeet  in  the  woods,  and  I  want  Janet  to  tell  me  about  tbo 
clothing-clnb  debato — I  expect  it  was  stormy/* 

**  Ah,  she  has  been  qaite  unhappy  at  leaving  yon  to  fight  the  old 
women  all  by  yourself,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  turning  to  me.  "  But  it 
was  not  her  fanlt ;  she  was  captured  by  another  old  woman,  and  made  to 
Bcrro  aa  socretary." 

Then  I  inquired  nbont  the  sprained  ■wrist ;  and  after  a  few  more  wordii 
we  said  good-night  liud  came  away,  Harry  Raymond  walking  with  as  to 
the  garden  gate. 

**  WHien  Janet  interrtiptud  us  just  now,"  said  Mudelino,  **  I  was 
telling  yon  what  I  didn't  like  about  you." 

"You  were,"  returned  Harrj',  •'and  I  woa  very  grateful  to  Jauet 
for  sparing  mo  the  enuraoratiou  of  my  shortcomings." 

**  Very  likely ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  lot  you  off.  And,  first,  I  cannot 
stand  being  told  that  I  am  young  and  in  earnest,"  said  Madeline.  "Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  my  youth  and  earnestness  have  been  cast  in  my 
teeth  as  tbo  final  cause  of  all  my  defects.  How  long  will  you  give  mo  to 
grow  old  and  frivolous  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  will  take  you  n  long  time.  You  see,  the  rate  at  which 
one  grows  old  depends  on  so  many  things." 

"  For  instance  ?" 

"  The  number  of  lives  one  lives  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  I 
believe.  I  met  a  man  tho  other  day  whom  I  bad  reason  to  think  not 
more  than  thirty,  and  he  gravely  assured  me  that  ho  was  fifty-five.  And 
he  certainly  made  out  his  case." 

•*  Pray  toll  m©  how,  and  I  will  sot  to  work  at  once  to  convince  the 
world  that  I  am  tifly-five." 

••  But  I  am  not  ot  oil  sure  that  his  arguments  would  bo  good  in  your 
CMe.  His  position  was  thnt  he  had  lived  one  life  till  he  was  fifteen,  two 
lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  three  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Accepting 
these  statements  ah  facte,  a  very  simple  process  of  multiplication  and 
addition  will  show  you  Ihal  he  had  lived  fifty-five  years." 

Madeline  smiled.  "Very  ingenious;  but  I  am  afraid,  as  you  eay, 
that  method  would  not  suit  me.  One  hfe  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can 
manage  at  a  time.     Is  there  no  other  way  ?  " 

'•  What  do  you  say  to  fostering  the  incipient  cynicism  to  which  you 
pleodod  guilty  just  now  ?  By-the-bye,  Janet,  have  you  noticed  how 
oyniea]  Madeline  has  grown  of  late  ?  I  have  been  lecturing  her  on  tho 
subject.     She  is  everlastingly  sneering." 

I  said  I  had  not  noticed  it,  but  promised  to  be  on  tho  look  out  and 
then  we  wished  Harry  good-night  and  turned  into  the  woods. 


p&ssion  c 

I  THINE  thftt  most  men  and  women  who    haro  arnr  aUaiMd  ta 
SCDSO  of  rospoDsiblo  mdividaalitj  wLicii  alone  de&ervos  io  be  caUalftB 
the  higher  meaning  of  tho  word — t!:  amathm  cm 

flict  between  iiohla  aspirulions  and  i.;  ^  .;  SL  I^^al^a* 

and  described  in  words  of  pasaionaie  eloqnencd,  that  have  ciset  Itm 
adopted  by  thousands  of  agonising  floul?,  a  conflict  ib  which  w«  tomj  «d 
glory,  when  we  bear  in  miod  that  through  it  we  arc  ^rtaker^  in  At 
wiufaro  waging  through  the  ages  between  tho  abiding  :  f  V*"**^ 

and  the  wayward  impuhies  of  individual  man,  and  of  u*.  „.  .  »  ihm  sftfr 
hand,  w«  need  not  be  ashamed  when  wo  are  renuode<)  hy  »  gnat  2ini| 
biologist  that  it  has  a  common  character  with  the  elrifd  thai  hu  jkm  a 
tho  bosom  of  the  late-breeding  mothcr-biril.  when  the  retroatis^  tom 
of  the  snmmer  Inre  her  to  a  southward  flight  white  yet  Oxa  Eaabcau 
instia:rt  binds  h^r  to  her  yoong — I  say  that  it  i»  prohahU  thai  aU  «W 
hare  attained  to  this  higher*  if  more  painfal.  lifo,  cat]»  at  ihey  look  hak. 
point  ft]mo«t  to  the  day  utid  hour  from  which  tho  mora  intcDM  tfkbac* 
dates.  To  the  experience  ut  that  hour  umoy  different  nain—  art  givMg 
some  call  it  ft  conversion  or  a  new  birth,  as  a\vakeiupg«  a  call,  a 
latioD,  Uio  itamo  chosen  depending  mainly  on  the  manner  in  adiMk 
exporicuco  has  come;  while  otherSi  scorning  all  each  pknmm 
meaning  C4int,  talk  about  the  dorelopmc nt  cif  tho  moral  Mrnao,  cff  Ui 
ripeuing  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties.  Tbe  name  matters  litth;,  fla  a* 
poricuce  is  a  vital  fact ;  it  is  the  crporiosce  of  Abraham,  catM  to  mm* 
out  from  his  father's  home  and  dwell  in  a  land  that  Gotl  >EaU  ahov  lia: 
of  Moses  hearing  the  voice  of  Jehorah  calling  to  him  from  tbe 
bush :  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  when,  joorneying  from  JaraaaloB  to 
breathing  onl  thieatenings  and  slaughter  against  thr  "  '- 1  of  JdU 
of  Nazareth — his  soul   ardent    with    rdigioas  zeal,    u.  -.la  u^oms, 

laminons — he  sees  by  the  red  glow  of  fanaticism  the  tmth  that  tha  soMa 
light  of  reason  has  failed  to  rovoal.  and  recogniMs  ic  thu  leafier,  in  wh^ 
he  has  till  now  seen  only  a  bUsphomor  of  JehoTah.  a  n^cUeaa  inDoralflr. 
seeking  to  change  the  customs  dolivcrLd  by  ^  -lear&staa 

of  divine  lore  aud  divine  wrath  ;  it  is  the  vi^  ^    infrt  pA 

of  Domremy,  who  hears  in  tbe  whisperbg  brauchoa  of  the 
calling  her  to  Eave  her  country  ;  of  the  niiduight  atudrot 
with  the  mighty  dead  or  mighty  living  in  their  wriUan  works,  who 
on  a  thought  that  is  pregnant  for  him  with  tho  truth  that  ahall 
generation ;  it  is  the  experience  of  myriads  of  yatmg  aouk.  wha« 
earthquake  shock  of  chaugiog  outward  cirenmstaaea.  harv  Utnad 
principles  and  ^^tc^nilVte*  \tv  hVv^  ^C^-^  Vvsti  V  •      ■  -^^fi^ 

to  the  test  hy  an  un^tano^oA  cb5\  W  «tFX\^y&«  ^n 
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BtroDg  emotion^  have  felt  themselves  bomo,  they  know  Dot  bow,  to  heights 
onroachcd  before,  tin  etorin -driven  waveA  riflo  abovo  tho  old  watermArks, 
tearing  np  treeB  and  honsos  that  have  stood  for  generations,  and  making 
a  new  tradition  for  tho  direllera  on  tho  coast.  'Whother  the  crisis  be 
destined,  like  tho  call  of  Moses  or  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  to  become 
an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  or  wholher  it  remain  a  matter  of  obscore 
personal  experience,  it  is  to  each  to  ivhom  it  comes,  a  solemn  coa- 
firmation  boor,  in  which  the  matured  conscience  is  called  upon  to  ratify 

The  (1«op  coDsecffltiDfr  oath  oar  spnnnor  Fate 

Mailo  through  unr  iiifiknt  breath,  when  we  were  bom 

Tho  fcltow-heirs  of  thut  suutll  islanil,  Life, 

Where  we  mast  dig  and  bow  and  roup  with  br»>lbct«. 

Wo  did  not  know  it,  but  as  wo  passed  through  the  iron  gate  at 
tho  Dene  that  evening,  Madeline  and  I  were  entering  upon  that  hour. 
AVith  what  cruel  rending  of  tho  heart  It  was  fraught  for  her,  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  thoao  pngoa  to  toll.  To  me  tho  experience  came — as 
most  of  tho  experience  of  my  early  life  did  como — as  a  reflection  of  the 
stronger  experience  of  olhers.  In  that  hour  tho  depths  of  a  human 
heart  were  roveolcd  to  me,  and  in  its  throes  I  learnt  what  the  life- 
struggle  is. 

Harry  Raymond  wished  us  goodnight  at  tho  gate,  and  we  turned  into 
the  woo(ls.  As  soon  as  we  wero  alone  toguLheff  I  began  my  tale  of 
parish  troubles.  Madeline  was  in  general  an  attentive  as  well  as  a 
sympathising  listener ;  she  was  not  like  so  many  uf  us,  who  uUow  oar 
minds  to  wander  far  away  while  our  {rienda  are  talking,  and  givo  our- 
selvos  no  more  trouble  about  them  or  their  aifairs,  than  goes  to  echoing 
their  own  last  words  when  thoy  pause,  supplementing  tho  eeho  with  some 
phrase  of  easy  vagtieneas  and  infinite  appHcability,  and  accompanying  tho 
whole  with  the  ghost  of  an  absent  smile.  Neither  did  she  interrupt  yon 
io  the  middle  of  your  story  to  relate  kindred  experiences  of  her  own,  nor 
thra&t  upon  you  irrelevant  advice  before  she  Lad  learned  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  needed  counsel ;  but,  all  the  'while  you  were 
talking,  you  felt  that  her  mind  was  patiently  folluwiug  your  exposition, 
and  you  knew  that  when  you  ended,  though  she  might  not  be  able  to 
help  yon  at  once  to  a  solution  of  your  difticalty,  she  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  less  unpleafjant  sound  than  a  triumphant  /  told  yon  ao, 
or  gloomy  commonplace  about  tho  uoaatisfactory  character  of  things  in 
general.  If  it  be  true  that  everyone  is  born  to  some  special  calling — too 
often  missed  through  that  unhappy  topsy-lurviness  of  our  social  arrange- 
ments, for  which  wo  all  have  our  explanation,  more  or  less  adequate  and 
more  or  less  original — then  I  have  no  doubt  that  Madeline  Barnard  was 
intended  to  be  a  confessor ;  but  whether  she  ought  to  have  been  bom  of 
the  othoT  sex,  and  bred  In  the  faith  and  to  the  priesthood  of  Kome,  and 
have  so  carried  out  tho  intention  accoidin^  to  old.  lona.  »5sA.  t^^  at. 
whether  Bhe  should  have  overcome  the  OifiicxAluft  V\>Jii  -tiVv^  ^t»*Oea^\i»A' 
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water ;  do  eoand  bat  tbo  hum  of  InRocts  on  its  Rorfaee.  Ab  Mftdeliiio 
hmd  Boid,  it  wik8  like  a  tomplo — a  boly  of  holies  filled  with  a  Bolemn 
presence. 

"  LetuB  wait  here  and  he  atill  till  it  is  over,"  she  said,  and  we  leant 
against  a  tree  and  waited. 

As  we  watched  the  glory  of  the  Buneot  grow  gradually  luoro  and  more 
iDtcnso,  until  treee  and  sky  and  hills  could  take  no  deeper  tints  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  them  hut  to  sink  Bilently  into  darkness  through  a  snc- 
ces&ian  of  paling  mauves  and  pinks,  I  felt  that  mysterious  sadness  creeping 
over  mo  that  great  beauty  often  stirs  within  us — that  sick  yearning  for  we 
know  not  what,  mingled  with  emotions  that  we  cannot  define  because  ia 
their  intensify  all  special  character  and  meaning  are  for  the  momoul  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost,  and  we  seem  as  an  instnimcut  on  which  some  mighty 
band  is  playing  an  unknown  strain,  rousing  all  the  strings  at  ouce  into  a 
harmony  so  vast  that  to  uuskilled  ears  tbo  effect  is  one  of  painful  discord. 

I  had  sometimes  wondered  whether  thits  feeling  was  peculiar  to  my- 
self— whether  it  indicated  the  existence  in  mo  of  some  jarring  elcmezit  con- 
demning me  to  be  for  over  out  of  harmony  with  nature  in  her  grander 
moods — a  kind  of  irsthetic  insanity,  shntting  me  out  from  all  tender  and 
boAutifni  gympHthios.  This  doubt  came  over  me  to-night  so  strongly  that 
I  spoke  of  it  to  Madeline. 

'•  I  know  the  feeling  well,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  as  if  there  were  a  strife 
between  one's  own  littleness  and  the  greatness  of  nature.  One  longs  to 
drink  in  all  the  beauty  and  one  cannot;  one  irios  to  be  still  and  to  he 
absorbed  by  it,  and  tbat  cannot  bo  cither,  aud  then  it  seems  as  if  every 
desire  and  craving  one  had  ever  known  was  swelling  till  one's  soul  must 
burst  and  blend  itself  with  the  glory  or  one  will  die.  I  have  felt  it  often  ; 
but ;"  she  stopped. 

**  But  not  to-night  T'  I  asked. 

**No;  not  to-night." 

"  What  (/o  you  feel  to-night  ?" 

*'  To-night  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  say  what  I  feel  to-night.  The  world  seems 
brimming  over  with  love  and  beauty,  and  iny  heart  feels  large  enough  to 
receive  it  all.     Oh.  Janet,  I  am  so  happy  I  " 

The  last  words  seemed  to  come  from  hex  involuntarily,  like  a  sigh 
from  a  full  heart. 

I  turned  to  look  at  her.  As  our  eyes  met  I  became  aware  of  a  light 
in  hers  tbat  I  had  never  seen  before.  Was  it  merely  the  reflection  of  the 
dying  sunlight,  and  could  it  be  the  crimBon  of  the  sky  spreading  to  her 
cheek  that  brought  tliat  deep  flnah  into  it?  **  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so 
happy."  AU  at  once  I  understood  her,  and  in  the  same  moment  I  knew 
tliat  the  mysterious  presence  I  had  felt  in  the  still  wood  was  that  of  a 
deeper  feeling  tlian  had  yet  stirred  in  our  narrow  world.  I  knew  that 
Madeline  was  in  love. 

Involuntarily  as  her  confession  had  come  firom  her,  came  my  question — 
'*Ia  it  Harrv  Uavmond  '?" 
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Sho  hi4  h«r  brt  a 
:  frtgbtfiiied,  aai  ior  • 
might  be  oolj  taaiim 


■'  Oh,  hush,  bush  !  "  whispered  ftUdelinc,  and  in  a  mooMOl  t^ 
tare  and  glow  of  dawning  love  and  h' 
of  dielross  luid  Bbame.     It  was  as  it  .l,    —  -_  : 
euddeulj  blarrcd  and  discolourod  Ibe  evenins  skr 
her  bands  and  sobbed.     I  wa5  bowil  ■ 
momeDt  1  sbronh  from  hor.     Then, 
modesty,  I  drew  near  again  and  said — 

"  But,  why  hush  f  I  am  so  glad,  darling;  so  very  gla^'*  •nd I  tad 
to  force  down  her  bands  that  I  might  look  into  Ucr  eyea  again  aad  kia 
her.  But  she  only  shuddered  and  groaned,  **  Don't,  oh  ytaat 
don't  t'*     I  desisted.     How  conid  I  else*  being  thus  entxoaied  f 

The  sunset  warmth  had  died  away  :  a  shiver  passed  throogh  the  vMi- 
I  leant  against  a  tree  and  wondered. 

I  have  paid  that  I  had  little  knowledge  of  tfao  ways  of  lov«  or  of  Sfa 
world's  way  of  regarding  love.     But  of  course  I  had  my  own  well  iliffl 
theories  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  those  theories   were   of  lh«  cUil» 
tional  type  and  comprised  a  wholesome  horror  of  all  women  who  loTi  m* 
wooed.     By-the-bye,  is  there  not  a  enggestive  comment  on  tho  phikMKfA|r 
of  Mrs.  Grundy  latent  in  the  fact  that  her  maxims  are    en   ofixrn 
with  the  crude  conclusions  of  unknowing  youth — a  hint  thai  the  ao-<aM 
wisd(»m  of  the  world  may  be  only  tho  petrified  deposit  of  an  age  of  ^ 
anco  and  inexperience  ?     As  I  leant  against  tho  tree  and  mii8ed,il 
clear  to  me  that  Madeline's  confusion  could  mean  nothing  more  nor  Um 
than  that  she  loved  Harry  Kaymond  without  knowing   wh4!th«r  h»  Jofi4 
her,  and  I  began  to  think  hard  things  of  her. 

I  think  she  must  have  guessed  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  Ibrfll* 
unoorered  her  face  and  spread  out  both  her  hands  toward  ma  will  as 
appealing  gesture,  before  whicb  hardness  melted  into  pity*  I  caogbike 
in  my  arms  and  her  head  sack  with  a  sob  upon  my  afaooJdcr.  JUUr  • 
silence  of  a  few  seconds  sbc  lifled  it  up,  and,  standing  a  f«w  eifipi  ae^ 
from  me,  but  not  too  far  to  keep  both  my  hands  in  hors,  ah^  filed  hv 
eyes  upon  my  face  with  a  quiet  searching  gaze. 

*' Janet,"  she  said,  ''jost  now  when  you  asked 
suppose  if  I  had  said  nol  should  only  hare  done 
of  ton  would  bare  done,  and  what  no  one  eould  ha\  .>rde^g. 

But  it  would  not  have  been  true,  and "  here  sh*-  i .     ••  Wliel  I 

want  to  say  is  that  love  seems  to  mo  a  very  sacred  tlt.i   -       ^  ^   that  a  b 
about  a  very  sacred  thing  is  the  worst  kind  of  lie  that  t<:<  .   JaoaC 

I  could  not  hare  told  such  a  lie.'*     She  wtiited  for  '  >rM 

something  in  her  manner — sumothiDg  nf  anger  :       ,^  :taA 

rod  me  into  silence.    She  interpreted  my  silence  aa  harthmw,  aad  k« 
Toice  rose  aa  she  continued  : — 

"You  have  stolen  my  eocret,  Janot,  and  that  wu  croal  «f  yoa, 
and  now  you  arc  judging  mo  harshly,  and  that  is  still  more  eroeL  Ton 
have  no  right  to  bo  hard  upon  me.  I  have  done  tiothiag  wmag,  and  I  aa 
not  ashamed.     AVhy  should  I  be  ashamed  of  loving  Qany  Rajoundf  '* 


me  that  qowtioBiI 
.pie  Oil 
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And  her  voiee  sank  again  to  a  tone  of  entreaty.    I  did  my  best  to  com- 
fort her. 

"  N0|  dearest,  no,  yon  need  not  be  ashamed.  I  am  sore  it  wiU  all 
come  right.  Of  course  ho  is  iu  lovo  with  you,  and  he  will  soon  tell  you 
no,  and  then  it  will  all  be  right — of  courso  it  will  all  bo  right."  And  then 
making  a  sudden  growth  in  wisdom,  I  addi^d,  "I  suppose  if  women  didnot 
fall  in  love  just  a  littlo  before  they  were  aaked  to  marry,  thej'  would  not  bo 
ready  when  tho  time  came."  An  inspiration  that  afforded  us  both  consolation. 

•*  Let  U8  go  home  now,"  said  Madeline,  and  we  walked  silently  through 
the  grey  twilight  till  we  came  to  a  stile  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  about 
half  way  between  tho  rectory  &nd  the  cottage.  A  few  stars  were  coming 
oat  in  the  sky,  and  we  could  see  light3  in  tho  cottage  windows  across  the 
meadows  and  the  lane.  Bats  were  ilying  in  circles  over  our  heads,  and 
a  chill  breeze  met  us  as  we  came  out  on  tho  open  ground.  It  was  late, 
and  we  must  both  hurry  borne.  Before  wo  parted  Madeline  said  once 
more,  *'  You  stole  my  secret,  Janet.     Remember,  I  did  not  tell  you." 

'*  No,  no,  I  gaoBsod  it,  or  rather  the  sunset  told  me." 

**  I  think  the  sunset  told  it  to  mo,  too."  she  said,  musingly,  and  then 
added,  ••  You  won't  think  hardly  of  me  again  ?  " 

**  No,  dearest,  no — I  could  not  afford  to  think  hardly  of  my  one  friend." 

**  And  oh,  Janet,  will  it  come  right  ?  I  felt  so  confident  and  happy 
in  the  wood  whiJo  the  sun  was  setting,  and  now  I  am  in  despair.  Do  yon 
know  I  have  a  superstitious  feeling  that  lu^atuse  I  hare  let  my  secret  out 
I  must  bo  disappointed.     Do  you  think  it  will  be  so  ?" 

And  in  my  eagerness  to  comfort  her  I  answered,  "  No,  no,  no,  yon 
will  not  be  disappointed.     God  is  good — he  coald  not  be  so  cruel." 

Then  we  parted,  and  as  I  went  home  I  repeated  to  myself  "  God  is 
good — she  cannot  be  disuppoiuted." 

How  strange  it  is,  this  impossibility  we  are  all  under  in  early  youth  of 
believiDg  that  misfortune  can  touch  ourselves  or  those  who  are  dear  to  us  ? 
— this  strong  faith  in  ourselves  that  wo  sometimes  mistake  for  faith 
in  Ood.  Which  of  us  in  early  manhood  or  womanhood  doubts  that 
eomewhcro  in  tho  fature  that  lies  before  ua  like  a  fair  landscape  veiled  in 
morning  mist  we  shall  find  the  realisation  of  our  dreams  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  our  cravings  ?  The  world  is  very  good,  and  we  are  going  to  enjoy 
it.  If  we  are  asked  the  reason  of  our  faith,  the  answer  comes  glibly 
enough,  "  God  is  good."  It  is  in  rain  that  disappointed  ^e  retorts, 
■'  God  is  good,  and  yet  every  day  lives  ore  blighted  and  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed. Ood  is  good,  and  ret  tho  world  that  he  has  made  is  so  full  of 
misery  that  we  dare  not  pause  for  a  moment  iu  our  work,  lest  in  the  still- 
ness of  our  leisure  we  hear  tho  travail  groan  of  the  ages  as  they  bring 
forth  their  fruit  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and,  hearing  it,  go  mad.  Ood  may  be 
good — but  while  all  around  you  suffer,  what  right  have  yon  to  say  that 
thtrefors  you  mill  be  happy  ?  "  Our  sublime  egoism  is  proof  against  it 
all.  Donbtlees,  many  hopes  have  been  disappointed,  many  lives  have 
been  blighted,  many  desires  and  cravings  have  gone  onsatisfied.    Bnt 
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what  aasnrftnce  bftve  we  that  these  liopea  a&d  demrwm.  Dim*  cira 

aspirations  were  imperioas  as  ours  are  ?  Who  shall  say  thai  Umt 
with  them  tho  promiso  of  fulfilmoot  of  which  rra  ora  ctftaadoQi  i 
BoIvoB  ?  that  thoy  wcro  rooU.*d  in  a  strength  like  otm  of  ri^hi  fi 
ami  vnlorous  purpose  ? 

There  is  notlung  necesflftrily  repnlsire  in  Ihie  '— -  ^^  ft^joisn* 
there  is  much  to  provoke  a  smile.     For  it  neeJ  i:  rrow  or« 


^J^IIVBS  J 


>{uU>    ti   1^ 


^chfiracler,  il  eitoods  to  oil  whom  wo  love,  in  ' 
bouti<i  up.  For  the  large-hearted,  therefore,  I  ■  •  !:.  ' 
bomb  may  fall  that  is  to  shatter  their  fool's  paradise,  &l 
the  very  nusympatbolic  and  the  eiceptionally  furtnua'o^  * 
ha&  a  chauco  uf  lusting  long.  Thoae  who  in  old  K^e  ru:;,  i 
^fumiliarily  with  the  misfortuucs  of  othor«,  still  ft4*>d  in  the  flootoi»i^ 
God  an  assurance  of  their  own  continued  immnoity  from  vaSmJM^  in. 
hnppily  for  hnmau  nature,  rare.  Tho  isaura  cif  life  ut9  hiTi^Iwd  is  6v 
mystery  of  a  complexity  which  wo  c»nnot  y  '  -i  the  k»«l 

we  can  give  of  our  own  wisdom  is  to  turn   f:  .irirrf!!' 

Fate  over  the  impotence  of  her  conclusions  to  patient  exit 
premisses  we  give  her.     There  m  a  moral  ordt-r  in   the   lujivcr--?, 
web  of  destiny  is  woveu   of  many  tangled   thrcadfl  of  hncDsn  ehancSff. 
hard  knotted  by  iuecrutable  fatalities,  and  audetr  it  pootte  Joflict 
chafes,  a  netted  tion. 


CUAPTKR  ni. 

Pcarc  t  pcnoe  t  duch  b  cmnll  btrnp  illnfnc*,  on  tUb  hij>fiir3r 

So  dimly,  to  few  fftepa  in  frnnt  of  mj  feet — 

Yet  ffhowi  mo  thnt  hiA  vrny  U  parted  from  mj  Wm\ 

Out  of  sight,  bevonil  light,  vt  what  guol  bIuUI  wt>  immi  } 

I  OACGBT  a  cold  that  evening  in  the  woods,  which  kept  UM  in  the  hmt» 
for  a  week,  during  which  I  did  not  oDOo  ec'-  •  ,  ibougb  my  aal 

was  constantly  occupied  with  her.     It  is  wo  >iw  soon  oott'saol 

gets  accustomed  to  a  new  idea»  and  how,  whoo  ont«e  it  is  Ikiriy  pat  na  Af 
shelf  as  part  of  oar  regular  mental  stock,  \*  *  '  '  -\\  tbo  i^amoor  al 
mystery  in  which  it  at  first  confronted  us.     jI  irnnil.  ^ampJnfi 

bidden  in  the  wood  and  batliod  In  tho  flood  of  gmiiiel  <-  •  !  omoBti 

the  intensity  and  solemnity  of  the  surronnding  aeenc  :  >  T  om 

to  carry  il  about  with  me  as  I  busied  myself  with  hov  i^ 

I  bad   darned  it  into  my  father's  si-.  '  •  •-  ^  U.Uu-tia«» 

distrilmled  il  to  the  sprvants  in  hftlf.pf>i  ""^ttcr^d  it  h 

barley  grains  to  my  Cochin  China  fowls,  rattled  it  Dp  iht  piaaa 

in  Tariations  upon  lioussean's  Dream,  and  tumod  -'  '  *.  «ad  tifmJ» 

down  throu^^h  tbo  chapter  of  Hnmu'a  IJittoiy  of  I  Ucli  ii  wi»  ar 

habit  to  road  every  morning  with  a  view  to  the  imprui«>iuttal  of  mj  mJcai'- 
nn  end  whii-h  would.  I  think,  have  boon  quite  at  mtuh  advanoM! 
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week  had  the  boolc  bcon  blanlc  and  my  own  cros  hlinrl — thongh  the 
ret  remainod  a  vory  tntercifjiiDg  fact,  it  bad  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
vrondor  and  strangcnoss  before  which  I  bad  at  first  felt  abashed.  It  was 
like  Rosamond'fl  jar  iii  her  mother's  house  compared  with  the  same  jar  in 
the  chemist's  window.  I  conld  have  talked  of  it  uow  tjuite  glibly,  only, 
alas,  there  was  no  cue  to  talk  to,  for  Madeline  did  uot  come,  and  though 
I  was  quite  euro  uow  that  the  coarse  of  love  was  going  to  run  smooth 
thia  time,  and  indeed  decided  about  three  times  a  day  that  uow,  at  this 
very  momont,  Harry  Riyraond  was  proposiuff  to  Madeline,  and  she  was 
aeeopling  him — piftiiriiig  to  myself  the  exact  spot,  and  the  worda,  and 
looks,  and  tones  that  made  up  the  scene — I  was  too  loyal  to  my  &iend 
to  betray  her  secret  eren  to  my  father.  But  day  after  day  wont  by — 
the  scene  was  acted  over  ond  over  again — now  under  the  tnlip-tree  where 
I  had  seen  them  that  aflemooti,  now  by  the  lake  >vhere  we  had  watched 
the  sunset,  now  by  the  stile,  and  uow  under  the  cedar  at  the  cottage — 
Only,  I  suppose,  booauso  one  was  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Grace  as  the 
I'ad  uf  thai  tree,  when  the  scene  was  acted  there  one  li<;urd  was 
idistinct,  and  when  Horry  forced  away  the  little  brown  band  that 
had  bcon  pat  up  to  veil  the  happy,  blushing  face,  it  was  Grace's  eyes 
that  mot  bis  in  a  glance  of  radiant  love,  it  w«s  Grace's  lips  that  funned  a 
shy,  but  certain,  "  Yes." 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  each  day  I  thought  that  they  would  come 
together  to  chum  my  sympathy  in  their  happiness,  and  I  framed  pretty 
Bpeeohe€  of  congratnlation  as  I  watched  from  my  window  for  their  coming. 
Then  I  grow  impatient  and  resentful.  Was  Madeline  selfish  in  her  joy  ? 
Was  love  a  jealous  despot,  whose  reign  must  be  inaugiirated  by  the  death 
of  friendship  ? 

Suspense  at  lant  became  intolerable,  and  I  made  np  my  mind  that  my 
cold  was  well,  put  on  my  hat.  and  set  out  for  the  cottage  I  had  not 
gone  many  steps  along  the  lone,  before  I  spied  Madeline  coming.  Bat 
Doold  it  be  Madeline  ?  1  had  pictured  her  tripping  along  on  Harry's  arm, 
radiant,  transtignred  altnost  as  she  had  seemed  in  the  moment  when  she 
sighed.  *'  Oh,  Janet,  I  am  so  happy :  "  and  here  was  a  pale,  sad  woman 
harrying  towards  me  with  the  uncertain  gait  of  a  tired,  hunted  creature. 
8h*  did  not  put  out  her  hands  to  mo  this  time  :  they  were  nervously 
clutching  the  folds  of  the  light  summer  cloak  which  she  strained  across 
hcpr  bosam  as  iX  she  needed  shelter  and  defence  ;  she  did  not  look  at  me — 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  hands.  She  only  said  very  low,  **  Como 
with  mo,  Janet,"  and  passed  through  a  turnstile  into  a  ploughed  field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  I  followed  her  across  the  nneveu  ground  as 
one  follows  an  apparition  in  a  dream — without  wondering,  almost  without 
ooDBciousness.  We  crossed  a  second  field  full  of  poppies  and  comflowejs, 
and  coarse,  rank  graKsefj.  We  caiuo  to  a  third,  where  the  corn  stood  high 
on  either  side  of  a  narrow  footpath.  Here  bhe  stopped,  and  I  stopped 
with  hor.  Still  she  did  not  speak.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Madeline, 
Madeline,'*  I  mnrmnred,  '*  what  ia  it  *?  ** 
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I  ladw,  btit  I  would  Doi  knov. 

Still  there  came  do  answer.     Ouly  the  poor  hiuid4  eMMd  Ihtfaa 
XDOvemcDt,  and  the  sad  e}res  looked  up  at  mixie.     It  W&4  Uus  I  M 
fur  tbo  first  time  an  expression  that  I  haTe  doeti  oftMktimM  wm. 
LaTti  come  to  know  as  the  unerring  mark  of  sappres&ed  iiatti— au  *] 
imperceptible  uplifting  of  the  eTcbrowa  at  the  innor  anglcu     li  i«  lit 
frown,  it  is  hardly  a  contraction,  it  ia  so  slight  that  it  makes  on 
on  the  forohnafl,  bat  yet  so  marked  that  it  chmngos  ihA  whola 
a  face,  adding  to  it  in  a  moment  the  suForing  of  a  life-fiin«.    Thaa 
fitrain,  for  that  perhaps  is  the  word  that  best  fita  it,  ia  commoo  cdoo^  m 
faces — indeed  I  think  with  them  its  absence  is  tl^a  oaUjoptiop     Vet  is  jotiv 
faces  it  is  happily  rare,  niid  whin  we  chance  to  me«t  with  it  it  •tr^aa 
as  somethiDg  nnoataral,  almost  uncanuy.     As  I  now  looked  at  MaiMtw, 
the  ghastly  thought  came  to  me  that  she  was  uuid,  and  tn^r  Ulood 

Of  all  horrible  panics  to  which  the  human  miod  in  subject, 
none  more  horrible  than  this — to  thtnl:  the  friend  who  has  baKfi 
a  second  self,  a  nobler,  wiser,  larger  self,  with  whom  we  harv  tnjaj9i 
most  intimate  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment,  haa  fn^mrA  out  fit 
barrier  so  difficult  of  deflnitioo,  on  the  one  sido  of  whieh  lia  n4tt  ol 
sanitTt  and  on  the  other  a  mysterious  anarchy,  a  wreek  and  roia  of  tk> 
faculties  of  head  and  heart,  that  are  only  rendered  tbo  man  pitiiUt  If 
the  ineffectual  struggles  of  hard-dying  rcadoa  to  ro-aasert  her  swi|f 
the  chaos — a  night  of  which  the  darkness  is  only  made  mom  Udaaoi 
dim  irradiation,  that  is  like  the  phosphorescence  ■      '  Ing  matttr, 

It  is  difficult  as  wo  hang  over  the  corpse  of  c;  ::  wo  Uatit 

to  feel  that  there  is  any  identity  between  our  living  friend  and  the  fiUia 
c1a3%  and  in  this  very  difficulty  the  mourner  often  finds  oondbrt,  lOMiei 
this  is  not  the  friend  of  whom  bo  has  so  rJear  an  imago  mhtsaMli 
whoso  voice  he  can  still  bear  in  the  silence  of  the  daatb-ehamher,  it  sat 
be  that  the  scene  around  him — the  darkened  windows,  Iho  gafiog  co&Bi 
the  gravo-clotheSi  and  the  gloom — are  but  a  dream  of  dcliriinn,  and  UmA 
ho  has  only  to  tear  himself  away  from  these  andfgo  ont  Into  the  tretk  tir 
and  bright  sunshine  to  find  bis  friend  again  in  all  the  Tigoor  of  tifs.  M 
when  the  form  before  us  is  quick  and  breathing,  when  the  phraioal  ot^m 
arc  actings  when  the  limbs  execute  their  fanctiona,  and  wu  can  Irao*  vilib 
certainty  the  features  that  we  know — then  there  ia  no  room  Ult  in  divU 
icieutity,  and  yet  we  shrink  from  ackuowledgiug  it,  shrink  firoa 
the  form  from  which  we  think  the  mind  has  fiowUt  shrink  from 
it  in  speech,  lest  we  provoks  it  to  answer  in  wild  rartngs,  ghastly 
Ehrill  laugh  of  the  hyena  that  mocks  tha  lost  chUd  calUpg  on 
in  the  forest. 

Madeline  dJdpolled  the  nightmare  by  fpoakiog.   ^  was  chan^ 

but  there  was  no  hollow  ring  of  maduc«s  in  it.     ^  ^.v  ri-vsa  in  Iha 
tones  of  stringent  self- restrain 
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"it  vras  all  a  inisiako,  Janet;  I  have  been  a  foo1>  blind,  tnod.  Ho 
sever  cared  for  me,  nevor  in  that  way."  Then,  lier  voice  rifiing  to  an 
iiccenl  of  pnsaionale  reproach,  "  "Why  did  yon  not  tell  me,  you  who  were 
only  looking  on  ?     Oh,  Janet,  why  did  you  not  warn  me  7  ** 

**  Warn  yon "  I  stammered. 

'*  Yes,  warn  mo — tell  mc  what  yon  must  have  seen,  what  all  tlic  world 
seema  to  have  known  except  myself — that  Harry  was  in  love  with  Grace/* 

"  Good  God!  "  rcried,  "I  never  knew  it."  And  yet  had  I  been  entirely 
UQ  tlie  dark  ?  had  there  been  no  half  conscious  recognition  of  this  thing  in 
those  deep  regions  of  the  brain  where  the  sonndinga  of  modexn  psychology 
discover  records  of  miracnloaa  accuracy,  judgments  that  are  divinations, 
and  divinations  that  are  almost  prophecies  ?  had  I  bad  no  hint  of  it  in  that 
picture  under  the  cedtirtree,  in  which  Madeline's  form  passed  into  Grace's 
like  the  changing  figures  of  a  dissolving  view  ? 

Miuleline  was  calm  again,  calm  and  sweet  like  her  own  self.  It  was 
so  usual  with  bar  to  soothe  and  comfort,  so  unusual  to  inflict  pain,  that  in 
A  moment  she  forgot  the  wound  through  wbich  her  own  life-blood  was 
ebbing  to  remove  the  smart  her  reproachful  words  had  caused  me.  Uer 
arms  were  round  my  neck  and  her  check  against  mine. 

"  Forgive  mo,  Janet,  I  was  unjust.  Oh  Janet,  Janet,  it  is  the  ^orat 
part  of  grief  that  it  mokes  one  cruel  and  suspiciouE.'* 

•'Poor  child,"!  murmured,  »' poor  darling."  And  neither  of  us 
spoke  again  for  some  minutes.     Then  I  said — 

**  Tell  me  about  it  if  it  will  do  you  good." 

•'  Yes,  yes."  she  answered,  *'  I  came  to  tell  you.  I  must  talk  about 
it  once,  just  once  to  you  and  then  I  must  boar  it  nil  the  rest  of  my  hfo 
alone." 

We  sat  down  in  the  narrow  foot-path,  crushing  back  the  ripe  com 
that  waved  over  our  heads.  I  waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  while  I  waited 
my  mind  seemed  a  blank.  The  caw  of  the  rooks  from  the  neighbouring 
elms  fell  on  my  ear?,  and  the  sbont  of  boys  in  the  far  off  playground. 
This  tragedy  eoming  suddenly  into  my  life  frightened  me.  I  did  not 
understflnd  it,  I  could  not  think  of  it.  Perhaps  this  passive  attitude  best 
suited  tbo  occasion. 

**It  was  lust  ni^lit.  Juuet,"  M«deliu6  began  in  a  low  hurried  voice, 
**  last  night  by  mooulifiht.  All  day  I  had  boon  so  happy,  thinking  of 
him  ;  it  seems  to  me  now  tbat,  without  exactly  knowing  it,  I  have  been 
always  thinking  of  him  for  monthn  past.  I  had  lost  all  doubt  and  fear 
yesterday.  I  was  happy  and  confident.  And  he  came  in  after  tea  and 
was  kind  and  gentle — you  kn«w,  he  is  always  kind  and  gentle." 
^  I  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  bitter  satire  on  this  kindnosB 
Pd  goutlonesB  that  had  lured  my  friend  to  such  cruel  disappointment,  but 
Bhe  stopped  me  sternly — 

**1  know  what  you  would  say,  but  yoti  shall  not  say  it.  He  is  not  to 
blame — not  he,  not  Grace,  not  any  ono,  no,  not  even  my  poor  silly  selC 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  was  not  ashamed,  and  you  said  I  need  not 
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be  because  it  would  all  come  right.  It  has  not  com»  vi^it,  «ai  d  I « 
not  asbamed.  Bnl,  Janet,  if  you  could  ever  m^ke  toe  befie«e  Os  to 
flirtod  with  ti^o  and  Heroircd  me,  if  you  ■  r  doaIw  BMftakftrfte 

wns  unworthy,  then,  I  think  ibat  I  Kbiu  .  ..  i  sbAme.  1lo«  « 
wbat  bard  Ibinga  yon  will  of  too,  Jnnot,  Umngfa  I  wtaxiyvmr  \ 
mncb,  but  yon  Tnust  never  tbmk  of  bim  ntt  other  than  the  troMl, 
purest  of  men.     Janets  I  do  bnliove  tbnt  I  gb^ry  in  b&ring  Vofvd  Un 

A  bysterlcal  sob  interrnpt^d  ber.     Soon  sbo  bogan  aesia  ia  t^ 
voice. 

"  Bat  I  was  telling  roa  bow  it  bappeDetl.     Ho  etauo  itx  mAet  Ul. 
be  was  kind ;  we  were  all  tbort^,  and  we  tallied    pleusaxitlT.     Tte 
little  ones  went  to  bed  and  I  went  np  with   them.      Wli«n  I  obb 
as  I  passed  through  ibe  ball,  I  boArd  their  roiees — Umrry**  sod 
— in  tbo  garden,  for  the  door  was  open*  eo  1  went  oot  lo  jaie 
Janet,  oven  tbou  I  bad  no  suspicion.     They  were  tAlkmi*  nn4«'^e»Ap, 
and  when  they  Raw  me  tboy  came  towards  m*,  und    T' 
voice   broke  a  little) — be  said,   'This  is  nice — Madc^.^v   — .  .^ 
to  wish  08  joy.'     Janet,  I  thanked  God  for  the   darkness,  for  I 
mufit   bare   turned  as  white  as  a  ghost — I   t-  14    noA  daaiL 

they  could  not  see  me,  and  though,  by  the  tir  ^id   speak,  it 

to  me  as  if  a  hundred  years  bad  gone  b^'»  I  don't  think  it  «ouU 
have  been  many  Boconds  that  I  wailed,  for  ther  did  tiot   mob  to 
noticed  anything  strange." 

•*  How  conld  you  bear  it  ?     What  did  yon  say,  irhat  did  joa  MT 
I  asked. 

<*  Wbat  I  felt  ?    Ah.  that  was  the  strangest  part  of  mil.     I  IcIliaDi 
my  osMi  ghost.     I  knew  that  there  was  a  poor  dead   Madeline  do*^  '** 
but  I  did  not  thiukof  brr— I  did  not  care   about   her.      It   bmds  to 
that  Ifelt  nothing,  but  I  knew  that  Grace  and  Ilarrr  w«re  p<»^^J*f 
fore  me,  and  that  tbcy  were  very  glad  and  that  they  wanted  ttflto 
glad  with  them,  so  I  said  wbat  wivs  tpiilo  true,  that  it  wonJd  ba  Tcrf 
to  have  Harry  for  a  brotbor.     We  went  in  then  and   all  Ih^  r«st  id  ll»c 
evening  was  like  a  dream.     Mamma  was  happy  and  kept  wtiik?  iIiaI  tU 
bad  always  looked  for  this,  and  the  children  were  unns.  .^MitA 

Grace,  and  I  went  on  feeling  like  a  ghost.  Oh  t  Janet,  I  Lidxct^  I  as 
a  ghost,"  and  she  smiled  sadly, 

"  I  belies  you  arc  an  angid,"  I  answftffed. 

"  They  will  be  vejy  happy,"  she  said. 

I  eouJd  say  nothing. 

'*  Yon  muet  bo  glad  for  them,"  "  •;  1  :   "  I    -Uall  bi 

I  am  now  almost.     Oh  Jtuiet,"aud  t  ii, ;}).'>:.    -  i  h4TBSOiBstaM 

boon  angry  with  yon  when  you  bavo  tried  lo  pcnuade  mo  Ifaal  iliMipv*-  fl 
able  tbingp  were  all  for  tbo  best,  but  now  I  think  I  am  going  lo  lake  Wf  ™ 
your  philoftopby — I  believe  it  is  best  as  it  ia.    I  don't  think  grsat  ha§ji 
new  would  bo  good  for  me.    It  turns  my  head  and  niaka6  n&e  acUWi— 
rxMi  n  very  little  of  it  makoa  me  talk  nop«'*nfci  a«  n  Ihila  wim.  St 
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peopl(>,  yon  know/' and  sho  hnglied  again.  "Now,  Grace  is  diflforeiit. 
Bhe  was  born  to  bo  happy  and  loved  and  pelted.  Poor  Grace,  what 
would  she  do,  if  sorrow  came  to  her.  It  wonld  be  as  bad  for  her  as  hnppi- 
BCfis  would  lio  for  me.  Bcmdes,  I  am  going  to  be  happy — one  can  bo 
happy  without  a  hushoud,  yon  know." 

•'  Madeline,"  I  broke  out  vehemeully,  "  if  there  is  justice  in  heaven, 
yon  will  be  happy," 

8bo  shook  her  head  aadly ;  her  philosophy  had  not  convinced  her- 
self. Then  Bhe  roso  and  led  me  back  through  the  fields  and  along  the 
lane  to  the  cottuRe.  We  said  little  as  we  went,  nothing  beyond  remarks  on 
the  trees  and  hedges  and  the  shifting  summer  rlouda.  Only  when  we  came 
near  to  the  house  she  said  in  a  voice  of  deoiRion — as  if  she  were  prononnc- 
ifkg  a  sentence — **  We  most  never  speak  of  this  again,  never — mind." 

And  1  answered.  *'  As  you  wish,  dear." 

She  kept  her  rosolution  bravely ;  only  once  again  did  she  even  approach 
the  subject.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding-day.  She  and  I  had 
been  bridosmaids,  and  I  wss  to  spend  the  night  at  the  collage,  sleeping  in 
her  room  in  the  bod  that  had  belonged  to  Grace.  She  bad  borne  up 
noblj  all  day,  doing  ererylhing  for  everybody  and  making  bright  talk 
when  things  began  to  flag  as  they  will  on  wedding-days.  But  when  all 
was  over  and  every  one  was  in  bod  except  ourselves  and  we  wore  alone  in 
her  room,  then  that  sad  strained  look  came  back  into  her  face,  and  she 
groftnod,  *'  Oh  Junet,  one  grows  hard  with  trampling  down  one's  heart. 
Must  I  grow  hard  ?  "  and  a  groat  burst  of  tears  came  to  her  relief.  That 
WAS  all.  It  seomed  to  lie  as  she  had  said — the  old  Madeline  was  dead 
[d  the  ghost  did  uol  thiuk  about  her. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

And,  trul/,  T  would  rather  be  stmck  ilurnb, 
Than  sj>cak  n^nst  this  nrdcnt  listJoBsncs*  : 
For  I  hdTe  ever  thought,  that  it  mipht  blofts 
The  world  with  benefit*  unkuowinKly. 

We  found  a  very  happy  group  assembled  on  the  lawn  at  the  cottage. 
Grace  was  sitting  under  the  tree  with  the  bloc  cups  before  her,  and  Harry 
was  hovoriiig  over  her,  professedly  helpiog  to  make  ten,  but  in  reaUty — 
well,  never  mind  what  he  was  really  doing — some  people  nre  impatient  of 
that  kind  cf  thing,  though  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  tu  regard  it  as  a 
pleasant  variety  in  life.  One  hears  so  much  snapping  and  snarling  in  the 
world,  that  I  wondor  people  should  not  be  more  tolerant  of  a  little  cooing 
now  and  then.  T*ady  Hnymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  were  walking  up  and 
down  the  path,  talking  a  duet  in  pru'se  of  their  children.  I  caught  a 
word  hero  and  there. 

•*  Such  a  graceful,  sweet  creature ;  just  the  wife  for  my  boy,"  8aid 
Ijady  Raymond. 
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ho  will  settle  him.  I  darcnaj,*'  raid  Mn.  DftiDsH 

could  not  briDg  herself  to  quito  approve  of  Harrj'0   bct«itMloxy  ia 
of  a  strong  dispoEition  to  think  that  overrthitig  couoocU  ■ 
— a  house  bo  much  larger  than  her  onur  and   ^ilKal  so   : 
bo  ripht.     '•  Yomig  men  got  ideas,  if  they  don*t  mairy." 

Lady  Kaymond  did  not  answer.     I  think  she  was  luali  acau^  kj 
reflection  on  her  son  implied  in   Mrs.  Bamard'a  wonld^  aod   half 
by  her  odd  way  of  talking  about  ideas,  as  if  thdy  were 
diseafie  against  which  young  men  must  be  guarded  acchildmi  nnguuM 
ugiiiust  measles  and  scorleliua.     And  again,  a  tnome&t  later — 

**  They  are  a  well  matched  pair — both  tall ;  aod   Qraca  «o  fotHf* 
though  she  ia  my  own  child." 

"  And  Harry — well,  you  shall  find  out  for  yourself  wkat  ■  geoi  tm 
ITarry  is/*  and  Lady  Raymond's  eyes  gli^atcneJ. 

I  was  pleading  just  now  for  a  little  tolerance  for  ffpooning;  I  lUalk 
needed  to  bo  taught  the  lesson  myself  at  that' momoni,  SMiiog 
and  Graco  so  happy  under  the  tree*  and  tliinkiog  of  mjr  poor 
folt  myself  growing  very  bitter :  I  hud  a  mad  impolse  to  blurt  Mt  tk 
secret  that  would  have  turned  their  happiness  to  gall.  u>d  I  bafiflwit 
was  only  M:ideline's  look  that  restrained  me.  They  had  not  mod  vjvC; 
and  in  the  strong  acnso  of  repulsion  with  which  the  sceoa  afleetdd  Bik 
think  I  should  have  cndoaTourcd  to  escape  before  I  cooJd  bo  caBMl  is 
take  part  in  it,  had  not  a  look  from  Madeline — in  im|klorixig  OM  lllit 
—again  restrained  me.  The  children  were  tho  &rst  to  iteo  ua,  aod 
came  running  towards  us  with  a  chorus  of  observations  on  the  tttfyiSL 
Had  J  guessed,  or  had  Madeline  told  me?  Was  I  glad?  Wai  I  fir- 
prised  ?  &c.,  kCt  to  all  of  which  I  answered  as  I  beat  could ;  aitd  Ite 
Lady  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  stopped  in  their  pacing  ap  and  dm. 
and  claimed  my  congratulations  with  a  quiet  confidcnco  that  I  mast  W  M 
glad  as  thoy  were,  and  an  utter  want  of  snspicion  of  llio  tragedy  that 
being  acted  under  their  very  eyes  that  were  unutterably  liat^fal  to 

But  a  narrow  field  of  vision  is  not  without  it4  advantages.  A 
plicity  of  ocular  impressions  is  confusing,  and  it  must  b« 
blinkers,  in  spite  of  recent  revolt  against  them,  do  balp,ooa  to  iBOowa 
straight  course  without  distraction.  AfLcr  alJ,  what  is  the  powvtr  d  •ob- 
ccntration  so  much  vaunted  in  art  but  uarrowueps  at  will — tbo 
seeing  one  thing  clearly,  and  filling  in  tho  remainder  of  thu  piciora 
more  attention  to  artistic  requiromont  than  tu  actual  cireaisataaeo  9 
l^ymond  and  Mrs.  Barnard  woro  both  so  soro  that  llua  maleh 
their  children  was  matter  of  rejoicing  for  all  oar  litUe  iroiid  tbal 
imaginations  supplied  the  expressions  of  sympathy  1  eoM  ftot 
myself  to  utter,  and  while  I  was  coneious  of  an  indignant  revcntata 
I  oooJd  scarcely  keep  from  breaking  out  I  N,  I  b 

oompUcenUy  saying  that  she  had  known  wotild  bo  as  glad 

one. 

Then  I  saw  Gtaco  M>iB.wrrs  ^oibmi^tev^^^^'V^^'^^^^^^^^^'**^ 


t  I  mast  bo  as 
igodytbatva^ 

Ses.    AaaltM 
eoiafMasd  wV 
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I  think  for  a  momeni  I  cnreod  them  in  my  heart,  bat  only  for  a  moment. 
GrcAt  happiaefis  is  a  thifig  eo  beautifal,  so  good  and  lorablc,  and,  alas, 
BO  rare,  that  I  think  it  must  always  disarm  hate,  except,  perhaps,  in  natures 
that  have  been  warped  by  wrongdoing,  or  embittered  by  injustice.  And 
80,  wben  these  two  stood  before  mo,  and  I  saw  their  happy  prido  in  ono 
another,  and  that  pride  in  themselves  which  ia  the  only  winning  form  of 
Belf-conc«it — the  pride  of  knowing  oneself  loved  by  the  one  being  whose 
love  is  deemed  most  worthy — then  I  experienced  a  straoge  revnlsion  oi 
feeling,  and  it  was  with  genuine  gladness  that  I  pnt  out  a  hand  to  each  and 
said — 

"  I  do  indeed  wish  you  joy — all  the  joy  that  life  con  hold." 

The  next  moment  I  wondered  at  myself,  but  I  had  plauged  into  sym- 
pathy,  and  there  was  no  withdrawing  any  more.  It  was  just  then  that 
Harry's  dog  rose  from  his  Inir  undur  the  tea  table,  shook  himself  medita- 
tively, and  then  trotting  up  to  Madeline,  thrast  his  nose  into  her  band. 
Madeline  stooped  to  caress  him,  and  wben  she  raised  her  h«ad  again,  I 
BBw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Tt  may  be  a  foolish  fancy,  but  I 
sbidl  never  persuade  myself  that  this  sudden  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
old  Hough  was  quite  accidental.  I  believe  that  he  alone  of  all  present  had 
ftXtinsUnct  that  amid  all  this  rejoicing  there  was  a  lonely  heart  that  needed 
sympathy.  It  could  not  be  accident,  else  why  did  ho  stay  by  her  all  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  lying  at  her  feet  when  she  sat  down,  and  following 
her  closely  when  she  moved  about. 

I  think,  when  we  are  very  sad,  this  mute  sympathy  of  the  lower  animals 
is  the  sweetest  that  can  bo  offered  to  us.  Tboy  do  not  reason  with 
us ;  they  ask  no  questions ;  they  suggest  no  other  ways  things  might 
have  gone — ways  possible  yesterday,  impoEsiblo  to-day  and  for  evermore. 
They  cannot  tell  us  what  we  often  know  ouly  too  well,  that  wo  have  but 
ourselves  to  blamo  ;  they  merely  feci  that  we  are  sad,  and  lay  themselves 
at  oar  f«ct  in  token  that  tliey  are  willing  to  share  our  sadness,  and  to 
them,  OS  to  no  human  being,  we  pour  out  oar  whole  heart.  They  are  not 
critical,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  reserve ;  they  do  not  know  propriety, 
60  wc  Dced  not  bo  ashamed.  The  only  thing  that  is  impoBstble,  as  we 
look  into  their  patient,  trustful  eyes,  is  to  be  false.  Falsehood  must  be 
very  deeply  ingrained  in  the  man  who  can  lie  to  hia  favourite  dog. 

This  dog  of  Harry's  was  a  rough  uobeautiful  creature  of  nondescript 
breed  and  sorly  disposition.  Uarry  had  brought  him  down  from  London 
one  evening,  telling  us  that  ho  bad  fastened  himself  upon  him  in  tho 
streetfi  one  day  as  ho  was  returning  to  his  chambers ;  that  ho  had  tried  to 
drive  him  off,  but  tho  dog  persistently  followed  him  to  his  door.  "  I  gave 
him  some  supper  on  the  doorstep,"  Harry  had  said,  '•  for  he  looked  half- 
starred,  poor  devil,  and  then  shut  tho  door  upon  him,  feeling  rathor  a 
brute  for  not  taking  hiui  in  ;  when  I  came  oat  next  morning  there  he  was 
still,  so  of  course  I  adopted  him."  Of  course.  Appeals  to  Harry  Bay- 
mond  wore  seldom  made  lu  vain,  though,  heating  hvm  \As.\k.  ^\iOVi\.V\m6j^, 
/oa  might  bare  concluded  him  to  he  Iho  \nctiLnia\Ao\i  ol  VtksW'iTaiN*^. 
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tbo  Isaguaffe  of  V4i»i 


cymcism.     TLat  U,  if  yoQ  worA  DuaklUed 
toD6B — a  language  that  weak  crcatoios  goDorAil^  knoir  vcl! 
iheni  an  iuiportaut  brancb  of  knowledge,   savioi^  them  Bui 
vUicU,  waniuig  Ilj  they  luiglit  iacur  by  iJl-jadgcd   adraiices.    -&aJ 
weak  creaturca  inBtiiictivoly  lovuil  and  trusts   Harry — woffl«a 
dren — all  viho  were  cooscious  of  being  any  Low  dittadvmnia^ 
fitruggle  for  oxistence.    There  wob  ahoat  him.  a  kindly  baaorou 
that  made  him  merciful  even  to  ugliness  and  siii^  '  ^'' 

So  Hough  luy  ni  Mjulelizio's  fcot,  vrhile  ili&rrj  --i  hiotwlf  OBJ^ 

Grace's— like  Hamlet  at  the  fool  of  Opheltd,  Mra.  Barnard  6agg«si»l,lK 
Grace  said — " No  ;  ho  ifl  like  old  Rough,"  and eho  fad  hcrfin^"'-* '-  *  ■  '■ 
his  brown  hair,  and  ciiLIbd  bim  her  good  old  dof^,  UU  Iw  put 
and  caught  hers  to  kis8  and  fundlo  it.     Au<l  ^1^4  .:—: 

ailly  children,  and  confided  to  mo  iu  a  stage  .        ,  ..anJitna 

oU  over  now  with  Horry'ti  philosophy  and  pUilontliropy,  a&d  lUddv 
made  a  very  annocessary  clatter  aud  butiUo  among  Uio  cups  mod  »9Cii\ 
justifying  herself,  when  her  mother  rcmon3tr;itod,  by  ih&  plea  thai  Gtvi 
had  put  a  larger  infusion  of  poetry  than  usual  Inli)  the  t^ta  to-dsr,  wk 
that  that  and  Harry's  philosophy  combined  had  had  on  the  ttfa-iliiiin  iL 
effect  that  has  been  before  ascribed  to  too  much  loamiDg.  Pcmv 
she  made  her  little  joko  bravely,  but  th«  tears  would  eomo«  aod  £&£  u^ 
down  again  to  stroke  the  dog. 

Our  talk  was  jerky.     We  were  all  thinking  of  iLo  same 
each  in  a  dilferent  vein,  aud  it  was  diflicultto  us  to  talk  aboat  h — >u  ». 
us,  i^xcept  Mrs.  Baruanl,  whose  thoughts  bad  gooo  out  apoa  the  lis* 
wondering  what  various  fricuds  and  members  of  the  family  would  ihsak 
the  eogagomcnt. 

''I  wonder  what  the  Dawsons  will  think?'*  sho  said  m«dit> 
ISiohody  seemed  inclined  to  follow  her  in  thisspeculaUoo,  I  aiuwcrca  "^ 
becoming  senousoess,  **  I  wonder  ?  " 

Then,  after  a  pause,  **  Aud  the  Mamtons."     **  Yea.'* 

Another  pause,  during  which  Harry  t^vistod  a  fpray  af  bono, 
into  Grace's  hair,  and  Madeline  made  iuetfeclual  «flrL>ri9  to  gtt  IIm  ta 
BccompliHhcd  Hough  to  stand  on  bis  hiud  legs  nod  beg. 

"  I  think  George  Henderson  will  be  eurprised." 

Again  the  burden  of  response  fell  on  me.     "I  dare  say  be  wQl.** 

"Yes;  I  am  sure  ho  will — vtry  much  »ttr^ri«»d — dcin'i  joa 
so  ?  *'  and  she  turned  to  Mudeliuu  this  t^ue. 

"Oh,  no,*'  she  said;  "  George  Henderson  is  never  surprised.    Hebai 
probably  calculated  the  chonccfl  for  and  against  the  marna^«  and 
^tuined  that  nothing  short  of  a  violent  iufriugem^nt  uf  Uio  Lawa  mT 
could  have  prevented  it." 

There  was  a  flavour  of  bittomess  in  Madeliu^'a  remarks  thij 
noon,  but  happily  m  the  general  satisfactinn  itpasKc-d  nuni> 
b}'  myself.     For  mo^  I  yearned  to  lead  her  away,  aud  ton 
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field,  ^heu  she  had  abandoned  all  attempt  at  self-restraint,  and  flung 
herself  unretiervodly  on  my  sympalliy.  I  longed  to  stretch  out  my  arms  Ui 
her,  and  bid  her  let  Oow  the  tears  that  stood  in  scalding  drops  upon  her 
lids,  but  I  dared  not  so  mnch  as  allow  my  eyeu  to  meet  hers. 

Suddenly  a  poal  of  merry  laughter  broko  from  the  children  who  were 
standing  in  a  group  a  few  yards  away,  and  two  little  ones  come  running 
up  to  us. 

"Is  n't  she  silly,  Grace?"  asked  one  shrill  voice,  "she  won't 
believe  that  Harry  is  going  to  bo  oar  brother." 

"He's    too  big,"  says  tho    other  Utile  one,  "a  groat  deal  too  big. 
He's  quite  a  man,  and  bo  ho  can't  be,  can  he,  Muddy  ?  " 

All  the  brothers  at  tbo  cottnge  are  boys  iu  jackets,  and  Dora  can 
generalise  as  well  as  her  elders. 

•'  And  don't  you  think  it  would  he  very  nice  to  have  a  big  brother  ?  " 
said  Madeline — she  spoke  withont  bitterness  this  time. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  woman  sturdily.  Children  reconcile 
themselTes  with  difficulty  to  new  arrangements.  With  them  whatever  is, 
is  best,  and  change  means  change  for  tho  worse.  It  is  only  as  we  grow 
older  that  a  restless  craving  for  novelty  comes  over  us,  and  we  turn  with 
sick  hearts  from  an  impt-rfcct  present  to  a  future,  to  btviu  turn  discarded 
as  it  loo  is  weighed  and  foimd  wanting.  We  all  begin  hfo  as  conser 
vatives. 

"  And  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  Dora,"  says  Graeo,  •'  Harry  is 
going  to  bo  my  dog,  and  lie  at  my  foet,  and  fetch  and  cairy  for  me  as  old 
liough  does  with  him,  you  know." 

•*  That's  nonsense,"  says  Dora,  with  calm  contempt  and  so  dismisses 
the  subject.  "  Tell  us  a  story,  Maddy,  do/'  and  both  the  little  girls 
begin  clumbenug  into  Madeline's  lap. 

»'What  shall  it  bo?  I  can't  think  of  any  stories  just  now,"  and 
Madeline  rubs  her  forehead  wearily. 

"  Oh,  anything,"  aays  Doni.  "  *The  old  woman  who  went  to  market 
hor  eggs  for  to  soil,'  and  Rough  shall  bark  when  she  goes  home,  and 
Harry  too,  if  ho  u  going  to  be  Grace's  dog." 

And  Madelino  begins  without  more  ado  to  repeat  the  fuoUsh  rhymes, 
and  as  I  listen  to  her  I  feel  there  is  an  infinite  pathos  in  tho  Hilly  words 
told  in  the  dreamy  absent  voice,  in  which  I  detect  an  almost  imperceptible 
qnaver.  She  has  not  done  her  part  well,  and  tbo  children  are  not  satis- 
fied. So  we  have  it  over  again,  and  Harry  is  made  to  bark  lustily  when 
the  old  woman  eomcs  home,  and  the  children  got  excited  and  clap  their 
hands,  and  Rough  barks  too,  and  this  time  it  is  pronounced  a  great  suc- 
cess, while  Madelino  murmurs  ov«r  and  over  to  herself — "  Thiv  w  none 
of  V 

After  tea  wo  all  walked  up  to  tho  Dene.  Lady  Raymond  claimed 
Madeline's  arm  for  support,  Binco  she  had  lost  her  usual  stafiT,  she  said 
with  a  wicked  glance  at  Harry  who  was  lingering  behind  with  Grace — 
while  J  /ylioiveJ  wj'th  Mrs.  Barnard. 


^jgm 
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Ab  I  looked  back  I  wondered  of  what  they  two  were  talking.  !$ot 
philosophy,  I  thoaghi,  this  time — ^not  politics  or  scienee ;  and  I  ka^ 
myself  wondering  farther  whether  men  even  of  the  better  sort,  in  choomg 
their  wives,  have  regard  chiefly  to  the  degree  in  which  they  poMesi  tb: 
facnlty  of  nncritical  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  reaching  iii 
climax  in  onr  days,  and  whether  this  rather  negative  capacity  iriiidi «« 
are,  perhaps,  jnstifled  in  rating  almost  as  a  defect  in  an  independent  indi- 
vidnal,  may  not,  with  equal  jostice,  take  rank  as  a  qnality  in  one  who  k 
chosen  to  be  the  complement  of  a  stronger  natore.  I  did  not  knov  tliii 
I  was  ventnring  on  the  great  battlefield  of  a  later  day. 


^infaau 


Son  of  the  lightning,  fair  and  fiery  star. 
Strong-winged  imperial  Pindar,  voice  divine. 
Let  these  deep  draughts  of  thy  enchanted  wine 

Lift  me  with  thee  in  soarings  high  and  far 

Prouder  than  Pegasedn,  or  the  car 

Wherein  thy  Phoebus  rapt  the  huntress  maid. 
So  let  me  range  mine  hour,  too  soon  to  fade 

Into  dull  presence  of  the  things  that  are. 

Yet  know  that  even  amid  this  jarring  noise 

Of  hates,  loves,  creeds,  together  heaped  and  hurled, 
Some  echo  faint  of  grace  and  grandeur  stirs 

From  thy  sweet  Hellas,  home  of  noble  joys. 
First  fruit  and  best  of  all  the  western  world, 
Whato'er  wo  hold  of  beauty,  half  is  hers. 

ERNEST  MVEKS. 


IMsnlt  of  my  own  iudwsiry  anJ  of  my  own  v;\\\. 
nor  my  will  made  a  schoolboy  carry  his  gun  ^l^W  cocV>Xirwxi^  ^\ixwxJ^A 
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liedgc :  Inck  mndo  me  a  pb^Hiciao — I  stoftdiljr  aoi  to  work  to  nafa: 
a  profosbiuDal  ftillaro.  I  Bucc-oedcd :  and  the  wont  i 
my  career  were  to  begin  over  again  I  ahould  Again  eneoMd  is  tf^|  a 
cxactl}'  tbc  same  viny.  And  tben — ^jnst  when  I  wns  about  to  rup  fWia 
reward  of  my  pitins,  comes  in  I^nckoncc  more  to  say,  *  It  U  fid  vm;  tqc 
shdJI  be  called  n  Self-xnado  maiL.  I  will  seud  yoa  on  an  cxptdatiok  bm 
whicb  the  worst  yon  caq  enm  i»  tho  immortal  teD«  of  a  autn  k 
sdenoe,  wbea  in  tnitb  you  aro  but  a  cowardly  impostor,  nrnniog  ftr 
from  Lovo  and  Hunger.*  I  BhalJ  ha  called  a  seir-made  ban;  Is 
a  Bolf-mado  nss,  whom  Fato  has  dctenniDcd  to  drasa  op  in  a  bai 
skin.  I  think  I  can  see  my  biography  as  it  will  read  in  Mar  faaU 
book  irrittcn  to  encourage  the  young.  '  This  ptone^r  of  aaaa,*  t 
\vLli  say,  *  raised  himself  by  bis  brilliant  tnlenta,  hia 
dusby,  from  a  parish  apprcntioe  to  a  physician  ia  pc 
liaTons  before  he  ^aa  thirty  years  old.  Dot  the  extraordiuaiy 
for  science  which  carried  him  thus  far  forbade  him  to  coofina  im 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  upronnciiil  town.  He  gaxe  np  kit 
and  volunteered  his  services  as  phyHician  and  natoralist  to  a  powU 
pedition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole.  On  his  rotnm  ' — people  do 
sometimes — then,  of  conrsc,  follow  the  conseqneiKSoa  of  harbi^  a 
hearted  and  thorough-going  Karl  for  one's  friend  and  ptttitvn.  ik 
will  go,  '  The  expedition  was  never  heard  of  again-— and    the 

Harold  Vaugban,  the  work-honso  boy,  will  go  dovm 

Lord  Liabum'e  own.    England  will  not  forget  one  t«  I 

a  peer/     Rubbish  I     I  have  a  good  m' 

I  go«     *  This  atom  of  human  aea-i#ieeci 

rows.    If  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  cobbler  ^  I  hara 

a  little  cobbling — apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  ho  picKi-n  yj^  a  little 

A  short-sighted  nobleman  haviug,  outof  eiafj^erRt^-l  eliMniyand 

given  him  an  education,  and  his  poverty  and   { 

keep  him  out  of  dissipation,  he  would  have  been 

passed  his  examinations  for  his  medical  degrees. 

BavouB  for  daring  to  ask  a  tradesman's  dan/ 

the  world  too  strong  for  liim  before  he  wu 

brained  search  for  the  earth's  axis  under  a  bare 

get  ship-biscuit  to  eat  and  to  escape  from  a  coupi> 

either,  OB  he  deserved,  ho  was  n»>Ter  hnard  of  n^nin, 
linto  the  noble*  army  of  lucky 
[ho  it ;  only  1  should  like  to  L-.. .  . 

it  their  biographies  as  they  ftftf  read  by  the  wor]>l 
Rut,  in  the  njn      ^ 
^me  ?  why  should  I  « 

What,  in  all  this  world  of  lies,  iti  < 

ihe  maSi  and  not  to  the  bit  of  tloaiMi;.  ri.i^.itu,  ^ 

2  am  a  mivu,  1  enYTpoae — vXxa^  ^qv^  %».^  w>'\V  \  ^^cx^-Nv^^iai^^av  a. 


BoctiuB-UUQ  ft^  O^y*. 
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bo  more  dream  of  BftiliEg  to  the  North  Pole  than  I  ghonld  of  giving  myself 
a  ccrti6catc  for  Bedlam.  LncIc  ebAlI  not  m&ke  me  eitKer  lion  or  martyr. 
I  will  makd  it  my  ambition  to  joBtify  tho  kindness  of  my  first  patron — I 
will  pny  my  debt  of  gratitude — I  will  stick  to  medicine  as  a  daty,  and  (ail 
Of  prosper,  simply  us  I  may  doservo. 

"Ass  lljut  I  ami  Wliat  right  have  I  to  talk  about  staying  in  England 
— can  I  make  no  resolv'e,  not  even  a  mad  one,  witliout  breaking  it  the 
moment  it  is  made  ?  What  should  I  eay  of  a  man  who  made  np  his 
miod,  and  volantoercd  too,  to  take  part  in  dangor  abroad,  and  within  ten 
minutes  of  seeing  a  girl's  face,  began  to  tbiuk  it  his  duty  to  slay  at  homo  ? 
I  think  it  is  my  duty — but  then  everybody  thinks  his  inclination  his  duty. 
This  is  what  comes  of  tr\-iiig  to  follow  oat  ;piothi  sfoiiton,  I  suppose.  If 
I  were  like  Lord  Lisburn,  I  should  juet  do  what  I  was  inclined  to,  without 
thinking,  and  fool  that  I  was  acting  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  all  the 
time.  Let  mo  see — what  cut  and  dried  philosopher  was  it  who  said, 
If  yon  e^  er  doubt  which  of  two  courses  you  ought  to  take,  follow  the  most 
unpleasant,  and  then  you  will  bo  sure  that  you  are  acting  from  a 
sense  of  duty  ?  Well,  the  most  unpleasant  >vill  certainly  be  to  remain 
at  home.  1  jord  Lisbnni  will  set  me  down  as  a  coward  and  a  cur ;  I 
shall  6nd  it  hard  to  earn  bread  ;  I  shall  perhaps  be  falling  again  into 
the  toils  ;  I  sbiill  despise  myself  as  much  as  if  I  sailed,  and  feel  that 
Bome  contemptible  port  of  me  was  being  gratified  by  the  surrender 
of  my  self  respect.  Well  then^hcrc  goes  (jnotUi  seauton  to  tho  winds. 
I  will  be  free — I  will  follow  my  inclination  like  other  men.     I  will    run 

vy  like  a  coward  to  prevent  being  called  one,  and  lot  myself  drift  into 

ig  a  martyr  or  a  hero.  Whatever  hiippens,  I  must  be  eonteoiptible. 
60,  thongh  I  must  despise  myself,  I  will  at  least  give  others  no  cause 
to  despise  me.  There — I  have  given  Her  tho  last  thought  she  will  ever 
have  ^m  me.  And  henceforth,  if  Fate  denies  me  the  power  of  doing  as 
I  onght,  she  shall  at  least  not  rob  me  of  the  power  of  doing  as  I  please.*' 

He  lighted  a  cigar  which  Lord  Lisburn  had  given  him  at  parting, 
threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  narrow  street,  along  which  a 
drunken  half-dozeu  of  men  and  women  were  reeling  noisily,  while  a  police- 
man watched  them  idly  from  the  kerb-stone.  Li  the  window  opposite,  which 
had  DO  blind,  he  could  see  tho  framed  picture  of  a  figure  bending  over  a 
sick  bed ;  the  flame  of  a  (allow-candle  was  reflected  from  a  druggist's 
glass  phial.  He  might  be  assisting  at  a  scene  of  murder,  for  aught  he 
knew,  or  merely  at  11  common  sick-room  scene.  The  other  windows  were 
all  dark  and  asleep  but  one  ;  there,  on  the  blind,  he  could  see  a  shadow 
moving  a  needle  or  a  pen.  His  eyes  were  always  quick  to  judge,  and  ho 
was  in  a  mood  to  catch  the  physiognomy  of  shadows.  It  is  just  on  these 
occasions,  when  the  world  seems  to  limp  with  ourselves,  that  the  limping 
devil  Azamat,  whom  Aaron  Goldrick  invoked  as  Bengnilango,  permits  us 
a  glimpse  at  the  internal  economy  of  tho  world.  And  tho  gUmpse  he 
aflbrds  ns  is  almost  sare  to  be  untrue ;  as  nntrae  as  the  idea  of  a  steam- 
engine  obtained  by  one  who  forgets  that  every  wheel  and  piston  haa 
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qaaiities  of  iU  own,  such  as  liability  to  rust,  to  slip,  to  bMOOM  Ioqik,  mi 
to  break,  altogotber  indopondent  of  the  geaenti  objoet  and  acUn  «f  tk 
macbino.  Tbo  littlo  movemcnU  of  human  mechmnisxn  wftucii  Dt.Vh^b 
regarded  coldly  and  contempLaoasly  from  lus  window,  m^da  atxj  amam 
of  conscionB  self-will  on  his  own  part  ftppe^r  infinitofldmAlly  iooBA  mi 
amall.  It  could  not  bu  that  one  man  cbos«  deliberately  to  thooi  ate 
than  bo  sileDt,  that  another  chos«  to  weep  rather  Xhxa  to  laogfa,  toate 
to  toil  rather  than  to  sleep  ;  and  as  these  were  ail  greoU  tbla^  to  Ai% 
why  thould  be  think  himself  bound  to  assert  impowblo  Mlf-iMJkij  m 
greater  things  ? 

So  lotting  his  oye  travel  along  the  cuiyn  of  Uraa  Major  and  npwiri^ 
until  it  reached  the  Pole  star,  Harold  Vaaghon  allowed  hta  cbaacc  «W« 
of  the  heavens  to  serve  for  soitiv.  He  possessed  neitbar  a  yjipl  wm  « 
Bible,  the  usnal  resources  of  those  who  wish  to  cry  beads  or  taik  wi& 
Fate  ;  but,  as  a  sceptic,  he  had  his  share  of  supcrstiUco,  ax»d  aj  la  sa- 
believor  in  himself,  he  was  in  a  saperstitioua  mood. 

Cynosura  looked  as  cold  ani  fixed  as  Fate,  and  as  high  ap  abof*  tts 
other  stars.  One  need  nut  be  an  astrologer  to  SbcX  that  tha  aiaii, 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  wills,  are  slrongor  than  we,  while  Id  Iv« 
strength  and  not  to  use  it  is,  to  our  human  instinota,  a  ecotnUtl&a  h 
terms. 

*' So  he  it  then,"  he  thought  to  bim^elf  once  more.  *'Iam  tuA 
assuredly  not  of  iron,  and  yet  I  cannot  lift  my  eyea  withoai  tbcir  UtH 
drawn  to  the  Pole.  Chance  must  decide  my  life  £6r  me,  it  ■iema  m  M 
mo  own  myself  beaten,  and  give  in.  I  wiU  go  to  bt-d  and  drr^m  aj 
dream,  and  to-morrow  I  wUl " 

"  I  will,"  indeed  1  It  is  not  allowed  the  alave  oi  i^ircum^iaxiee 
to  whisper  "  I  will " — not  even  so  much  aa  •*  I  will  obey. 
obedience  or  active  war — there  is  no  middle  way.  And  the  wovdi  wt 
hardly  out  of  his  mind's  lips,  when  they  were  broken  abort  by  a  tbofeteiDf 
at  the  street  door. 

His  window  was  alight,  and  canght  the  eye  of  Fnrtao«*t  taaaHoftf; 

"  Halloa  there  1  "  called  oat  the  UtUr,  "  I  want  Dr.  Vaogban.'" 

*'  I  am  Doctor  Vaughan.  VTbat  is  it  ?  From  Lord  Liibum  7  An 
jrou  Carol  ?  " 

"  Come  down  then — at  once.  Bring  your  Jaatnimrnta-  TtgytMin 
you're  got.  Come — don't  stand  talking  there."  And  he  be^aa  to  thoftte 
again. 

*'I'm  coming — but  you  needn't  knock  the  honae  down.  Kow,  atet 
is  it  ?  **  he  asked,  as  he  opened  the  street  door, 

*'  It*8  the  devil,  that's  all.     Aaron  has  stabbed  Lord 

"  Good  God  I" 

"  As  dead  ae  Queen  Elizabeth.     What  in  the  world's  to  be  deoaf 
shall  have  to  be  examined  at  the  inquest — the  trial,  any  way — what 
you  think  they'll  do  ?     You  must  certify  it's  a  fit — ann 
anything.     Aaron^  confound  the  fool,  can  have   gone 
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As  for  the  OboroD — that  game's  op,   anyhow.     That's  what  comes  of 
having  to  do  with  fools." 

"I  ehall  certify  what  I  find,"  said  Harold,  dragpng  Carol  along. 
Mlicn  called  out  of  his  dreams  by  the  uooessity  of  action,  his  will  was 
not  to  bo  despisod.  "And  I  think  for  your  sake  yon  had  bettor  bold 
yoor  toDgac  before  me  till  yon  havo  done  trembling.  Did  yon  como  to 
me  immediately  ?  " 

"  The  moment  the  yoang  fellow  tumbled  over." 

••  lie  Btibbrd  hiru — where  ?  " 

••Here — in  the  side." 

"AroyoQ  suro  ?  " 

"  Certain." 

*•  Then  it  mayn't  bo  too  late  now — I  may  savo  hitn  again.  But  if  ho 
is  deaf? — if  he  has  been  murdered — I  shall  not  bo  your  accomplice, 
Mr,  Carol,  or  of  any  of  your  friends.  If  Aaron  is  your  friend,  Lord 
Lisbum  ia  mine.  Ah,  thank  God,  there's  a  cab  at  last — in  with  yon. 
What — you'd  rather  walk?     You'll  do  no  such  thing." 

*'  I  will,  though.     I  always  havo  my  way,  and  I'll  havo  it  now." 

**hy  all  means— but  you'll  go  mine.     There — and   now  drive  like 
^    mad  ;  a  sovereign  for  every  mioate  that  you're  short  of  ten." 
I  Off  like  mad  they  drove ;  it  was  a  real    race  between   the    chariot 

I    of  death  and  the  cab  of  the  man  without  a  vrill. 


chapter  x. 
After    tuk    Pi, ay 


The  next  morning  must  have  been  very  loth  to  outer  through  the  yet 
open  window  in  Golden  Square. 

The  Buppcr-table  still  bore  its  mangled  load,  and  was  stained 
with  a  hideous  mixture  of  red  blood  and  red  wine.  The  furniture  wns 
thrown  about  in  a  confnsion  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  battle  of  tho 
chairs — only,  as  everybody  knows,  chairs  and  tables  always  throw  Ihem- 
solccs  about  without  the  aid  of  hands  wherever  there  is  human  disorder. 
Their  perverse  vitahty  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  house- 
wives, and  one  of  the  most  difficult  speculations  for  students  of  occult 
sympnthicR.  One  chair  indeed  had  been  thrown  over  in  tho  short  scuffle, 
but  all  lay  overthrown  in  every  part  of  the  floor,  which  was  farther  be- 
wildered with  broken  glasses  and  empty  bottles.  There  was  never,  at  the 
most  orderly  of  times,  room  for  a  visitor  to  put  down  a  hat  comfortably, 
as  Bfr.  Abner  had  found  ;  but  now,  to  find  so  much  as  a  place  for  a  pair 
of  gloves  would  have  been  bard.  And  above  the  whole  debris^  among 
which  a  pair  of  candles  still  guttered,  hung  a  cloud  composed  of  damp 
Loudon  mist  and  the  stale  smoke  of  the  night  before.  Mo  wonder  the 
monuDg  looked  coldly  and  sullenly  into  such  a  villanous  corner,  from 


mi 
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which  tho  night  uttorly  refosdd  to  be.diireD.      Be 
morningB,"  even  worse  than  those  who  use  tbezu. 

It  was  a  Bitting-room,  nut  a  bud-room :    ihmk 
would  not  have  served  as  a  bed-room  fur  « 
much   less   for  a   woman.      And  yet   it  waa 
that  the  eves  of  Harold  Vanghnn  first  foil 
folding  doors  leading  from   the  next    room  :    mi 
the  Bofa,  as  though   tr)-iDg   to  make    the  best 
sleeping  half  upright,  and  with  hor  bare  sboaldors 
thongh  sleep  had  cluimed  her  unsought  auJ  undeej 

liarold  Vuu^bou  hadouly  setiu  Mdlle.  Lec^iiui] 
tho  idea  of  an  acticBS  in  aoy  8ha]ie  off  tho  stag 
itself  to  him,  any  more  than  tho  idea  uf  a  ma 
box  and  unfastened  from  its  wiroa.  Though  ha  1 
Lord  Lisbum  or  to  Carol,  the  number  of  his  risiU 
his  solitary  and  unsocial  student  days  he  cuuM  hm 
fingers  of  a  single  hand.  He  and  the  aimless  stro 
to  two  different  worlds,  but  to  two  dilTcrent  elenu 
in  common  between  them  as  the  Bvlph  and  the  | 
clear,  for  be  had  been  forced  to  concentrate  all  his 
point  for  many  boors,  and  he  was  no  longer  in  c 
fully  awake  ;  so  he  stood  and  looked  at  this  new  s 
it  lay  unconscious  before  him,  as  though  at  a  i 
or  some  abnorxDal  subject  brought  into  the  dissei 
was  not  in  any  way  agreeable.  The  remains  of  rt 
were  still  on  her  face  in  flakes  and  patches ;  the  ci 
bruised,  and  the  natural  complexion,  seen  here  and 
sallow  and  haggard.  Her  hair  was  all  tossed  aboi 
all  form,  while  her  jewels  looked  like  tinsel  in  the 
if  turning  the  tables  upon  the  tinsel  that  looks  like 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  far  too  unimnginative  to  b« 
that  his  mind  did  not  nnderstand.  He  had  ncvei 
with  anybody  but  Harold  Vaughau  since  his  wgrk 
less  that  was  one  great  reason  for  bis  having  \m 
sympathetic  woman  with  whom  it  had  bccu  his  fs 
or  a  word.  I3ut  the  sight  before  him  wii^  cnougli 
the  most  flinty  ekulL,  Nobod}-  can  help  thinkiag 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  those  whose  real  U 
who  are  nothing  when  they  are  not  trying  to  bo  soa 
from  thomfielvea.  Only  iin  actor  could  have  said  i 
world  18  a  stage,  for  tliere  is  an  esaeutial  diflcranc« 
On  the  stage,  everybody  is  trviug  to  be  some  one  ( 
body  is  trying  hard  to  bo  himself ;  and  tho  only  m 
is  that  in  most  cases  eterybodj  tries  n 

The  Doctor  was  clearly  one  of  thi 
wholly  in  vain  to  be  and  to  Assert  himaolf. 
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80  be  looked  with  additional  cariosity  at  one  who  had,  to  all  appearauoOf 
triumphaDtlT  sacceeded  in  the  oppoeito  diroetion.  His  cbiof  fet-'ling  wan 
one  of  coDtemptuona  dingast  that  this  girl,  in  vrhom  he,  of  conr3e»  a^snmcd 
everything  contemptible,  should  have  become  even  the  heroine  of  an  hour 
because  she  could  sncceesfuUy  protend  to  be  Bome  creature  of  aoraebody 
elae's  fancy,  while  ho  was  not  allowed,  by  a  thousand  petty  ciroomslonces, 
to  be  his  tmo  self,  and,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  Bee  hie  way  to  obtain 
any  credit  for  being  unable  tu  pretend.  Ptotwean  these  two  Btook  he,  the 
one  waif,  was  likely  to  settle  down  into  nothingness,  while  she,  the  other 
waif,  had  her  ample  place  in  the  world  because  it  was  her  profrssion  to  bo 
a  more  toy.  Ho  knew  nothing  of  the  atmosphere  of  sentiment  which  has 
grown  up  round  the  artist  life  in  the  course  of  ages,  so  the  contrast  h<!- 
twcen  the  ^Idllc.  Leczinska  of  the  Oben^n  and  Mdlle.  Leczinska  of  Golden 
Square  carried  no  romantic  suggestions  to  him.  He  could  £nd  no 
imaginary  beauty  in  what  was  not  beautiful  of  itself  to  bo  dignified 
with  the  idea  of  genius  ilt'ihiihilU\  On  the  contrary,  ho  wondered  thut 
the  thing  be  looked  upon  coald  under  any  circumstances  have  power  to 
charm,  and  felt  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  not  having  been 
carried  away.  What  elee  he  thought  of  a  girl  whom  he  found  under  such 
conditions  is  what  would  Lave  been  thought  by  ninety-nine  women  out  of 
a  hundred,  and  by  nine  mon  out  of  ten.  He  was  by  no  means  the  first 
who,  having  himself  unjustly  suffered  from  evil  thinking,  ha8  set  himself 
to  judge  others  in  bis  ovnx  turn,  and  to  imitate  his  judges  in  aEsuming  the 
wor&t  simply  because  the  worst  was  what  he  saw.  Harold  A'aughan  had 
even  qnicker  eyes  than  Mr.  Brandt,  and  accordingly  trusted  them  sliU  more 
impUoitly. 

But  he  was  a  physician  as  well  as  a  fool — supposing  a  very  natural 
eitercise  of  human  reason  to  be  folly — and  he  distrusted  the  oflbota  of  open 
windows  as  much  as  he  trusted  in  the  infallibility  of  bis  own  eyes.  So  ho 
went  to  the  window  and  shut  it  gently,  not  because  he  was  in  the  least 
inclined  to  be  tender  towards  the  actress  whose  quarrel  had  brought  his 
friend  to  death's  door,  but  simply  from  a  profespionnl  habit  of  humanity. 
Ho  did  not  even  look  to  see  whether  the  slight  uoiso  woke  her,  or  if  she 
still  slept  on.  He  also  drew  down  the  blind,  to  shut  out  the  raw  light 
that  jarred  upon  his  own  nerves,  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  whioh 
he  wanted,  and  then,  having  looked  once  more  through  the  folding  door;?, 
sat  down  to  make  such  totea  as  the  circnmstnncos  tni-^ht  require. 
Still  the  girl  neither  woko  nor  moved.  Except  for  the  quint  regularity  of 
h«r  breathing,  she  might  bo  dead  for  anything  be  knew  or  cared. 

Su  he  sat  for  atleaHt  u  full  hour,  sometimes  sn  ibbling,  ^ometiincs  think- 
ing, aod  every  now  and  ibi^n  looking  quietly  firough  thu  folding  doors, 
which  he  always  left  ajar,  so  that  the  least  sonud  might  bo  heard.  Bud- 
denly»  however,  when  be  was  most  deeply  absorbod,  he  heard  a  slight 
rustle,  and,  looking  up,  saw  the  girl's  figu^x)  move.  He  looked,  and  in 
another  secund  she  bt^rted  bolt  upright,  seemed  to  force  her  eyes  open 
wilb  ber  bandi,  and  said — 
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"Airon — JB  that  you — have  we  got  maeh  more  to  go.  A^!' 
cried  oui  Bnddenly.     "  What  is  it  ?     Where  am  I  ?'* 

*'Hu&hr*  whispered  HaroM,  ghnrply.  '*  If  he  wakes  wUi 
won't  auHwer  for  what  may  happen."  Aad  he  rose,  AXid  ciom^  (b% 
open  door. 

**  Ah — yon  ara  the  Doctor.    Pray  don't  Bcald  mo.     I  wa«  in  a 
I  mnst  have  been  sleeping — and  yet — How  is  Le  ?  " 

**  He  is  not  dead." 

*'0h,  sir — I  have  seen  people  stabbed  before.       I  know  iki;  ^ 
Bomelimes.     Can  you  cure  him  ?     Are  you  a  wiec  zxuui  ?  ** 

"If  you  have  seen  people  stabbed  before,  aad  b&vo  kitownpcofk  £i 
of  it,  as  you  say,  you  most  likely  know  that  the  ehju]c«s  of  cariag  itfmA 
much  more  on  the  assassin  than  on  the  sargeon.  Feritape  it 
interest  you  to  know  that  your  friend's  knife  was  v^jy  hm^  xtxj 
and  went  very  deep  indeed,  and  that  he  know  where  to  stnke 
fis  well  as  I  should  myself.  Lord  Lisbnrn  escaped  immodiaitt  duA 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  if  I  had  not  come  in  time,  he  «mU 
have  been  killed  by  the  mere  bleeding.** 

**  Then  it  was  you  that  sayed  him?     He  will  not  die  ?  '* 

"  I  am  not  a  prophet — I  am  only  a  snrgcoD.    I  hare  done  what  I 

*'  Is  it  not  written,  then  ?  " 

*'  Written — what  written  ?    A  prescription  ?  " 

"  What— do  not  doctors  read  Bahi  ?  " 

■*  I  don't  understand  you,  mademoiselle?  ** 

'*  How  can  you  cure  him  without  knowing  if  he  will  lire  ?     Lei  Al 
him.     I  can  read." 

'*  No  ;  certainly  not.  Yon  can  do  no  good»  and  yoii  might  do  a  pot 
deal  of  harm.  And  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  gi\-e  op  yoor  roaa* 
to  Lord  Lisbum." 

She  was  honestly  and  eagerly  anxious — that  he  oojild  see  :  bal  U 
could  neither  understand  what  she  was  talking  about,  nor  iho  look  wliitk 
she  kept  fixed  upon  his  eyes  the  whole  time.  So  keen  was  it  thst  his  eea 
«yes,  strong  as  they  were,  began  to  give  way  before  hers,  and  it  wms  ool  til 
he  looked  away  that  she  relieved  him  hy  looking  down.     Thco  the  Aid* 

"  Doctor,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  I  suppose  80." 

*'  Why  do  yon  scold  me  ?  '* 

"  I  do  not  scold  you.'* 

*' You  might  beat  me  if  you  please — I  would  not  say  award. 
when  Aaron  struck  me,  I  felt  myself  turn  all  to  fire.  I  think  I  aheoftl 
have  killed  him— I  know  I  phonld  bave  tried.  Why  do  you  jooM  Do 
bocanso  ho,  I  mean  the  voung  Ria,  folt  angry  too  ?  Arr  von  angn 
him?" 

"  With  liord  Lisbum  7     Ko.     How  could  he  buluh  by  «^  P  me' 
woman  struck  without  giving  back  the  blow  ?     If  iC  bad  onlyr  been 
'*  In  a  better  cause,"  he  was  going  to  add,  but  refrained :    maMabena^ 
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Iperbaps,  that  his  own  misfortones  had  mainly  como  from  taking  np  the 
Iqnorrel  of  a  boggar-girl. 

Then  why  are  you  angry  with  me  ?     Coald  I  help  being  stniek  ? 

[Coald  I  help  his  being  brave  ?     Did  I  pnt  the  knife  into  Aaron's  hand? 

\l  woald  hare  been  killed  myaelf  first.      And  you  will  not  even  let  mo 

Igo  to  see  if  he  will  live.     You  are  bad  and  hard,  and  I  thoaght  you 

rere  good  and  kind.     Never  mind — I  will  go  all  the  eame." 

Ho  placed  himself  before  the  grotesque  but  piteous  little  figure,  whoso 
[labyrinth  of  tumbled  hair  scarcely  reached  to  his  uhouldor,  and  placed  his 
rhood  on  the  handle  of  the  folding  door. 

No,"  he  said,  sharply  ;  '*  I  hnvo  told  you  yon  can  only  do  harm. 
['What  is  it  yon  vrtmi  to  do  ?  And  I  snppose  that  even  yoa  mast  know 
that  Lord  Lisbum^s  bedelde  is  no  place  of  yoora,  though  he  is  bo 
.tinlucky  as  to  have  turned  you  out  of  your  I'oom,  If  you  wake 
fhim—l- " 

"  I  shall  not  wake  him.  I  shall  make  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud," 
oud  she  Blipped  off  her  shoes. 

But  you  might,  and  you  shall  not  risk  it.     Tull  mo  once  more,  what 
[nro  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

'*  I  am  going  to  read  Bahi.*' 
"What  is  that?" 
'*  To  know  if  he  will  live  or  die." 

'*  What  rubbish  is  all  this  ?     One  would  think  you  were  talking  witch- 

id.     Is  it  Polish — you  are  a  Polo,  are  not  you  ?     AVoll,  yoa  cannot  go 

Lo,  that's  all,  nor  will  I  leave  the  room  till  I  am  relieved.     You  have  done 

Lscliicf  enough  already  without  my  giving  you    the   chance  of  doing 

lore.     I  wish  to  God  there  were  no  such  things  as  women  in  the  world." 

To  hia  sodden  bewilderment,  she  dashed  herself  back  again  into  the 

ifia  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Modrvol ! "    she   cried  out  in  a  whispered  scream,  "  I   have  the 

^vil  Eye  1  .  .  .  .  The  wise  man  says  so — ho  knows  it I  have 

^liroDght  him  bad  lack,  and  if  I  look  on  him  he  will  die." 
■  Uarold  Vaoghan  let  go  the  door  and  stood  leaning  over  the  fire-place 
'  Jle  had  heard  of  the  awful  belief,  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  that  certain 
I  "nnhappy  beings  are  cursed  with  an  involuntary  power  of  bringing  a  curse 
BDpon  all  they  look  upon,  things  and  creatures,  beasts  and  meUi  their 
^nearest  and  dearest,  their  mothers,  children,  and  wives.  The  Evil  Eye  is 
more  terrible  than  the  tooth  of  the  vampyre,  and  may  beam  kindly  from 
the  face  of  the  most  loving-hearted  of  men.  It  may  be  of  any  hue,  black, 
lue,  or  grey,  it  may  be  bright  or  dull,  it  may  be  stem  or  gay.  It  may 
leet  oora  in  love  or  friendship,  or  light  on  as  by  chance  in  the  street  or 
itway-train  :  hate  is  not  its  essence  nor  good-will  its  antidote.  Terrible 
I  is  it  to  all  who  meet  its  power,  bat  still  more  terrible  is  it  to  thofie  from 
Kwhom  its  iutluence  falls.  But,  though  the  young  doctor  had  hoard  and 
Bread  of  such  things,  ho  had  never  hoard  it  spoken  of,  much  less  treated  ma 
Hbji  article  of  belief,  till  now. 
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**  NoDMQBer"  be  said  once  more,  '*  I  don't  nuna  taj 
don't  want  yoa  to  think  roe  a  wise  man,  and  I'm   sure  I  doa*t  tUak 
wiwi  woman.      To  sliow  yoa  whftt  1  thiuic  of  joar  650s,  I  pf  ym 
to  look  at  mo^as  loDg  aa  yoa  please,  witfaoat  fear.     I'm  vttek* 
if  I  were  not,  1  bIjduU  havo  no  fear  of  you." 

Ilu  »poko  rudely  eoougU.  cousidering  her  sox  and  hisowB:  bvtW 
novor  practised  complituonts,  not  even  to  Claudia^  aod  watf  ortMo^fi'* 
mood  for  them. 

"  Come,"  ha  soid,  '*  look  at  me  this  inatazkt,  or  I  lUIbi  nA 
angry.  Idou't  say  it's  your  fault,  but  any  way  onoDgh  troolib  fcat  £^ 
throngh  yon  not  to  sit  crying  over  old  women 'b  Ude^  Uete,"  brai 
more  kindly,  remembering  his  calling  thoagh  he  hjid  £urgottm  ibt  ct^iKf 
which  for  the  sake  of  one  woman  he  had  ozteo  b«eii  eager  i9  il0r1» 
all — **  Here,  drink  this  wine.  I  dare  say  you  are  Derroasi  asd  a»ra^ 
I  won't  Bpuak  to  you  again,  bnt  you  mu^t  not  go  Into  LordLubmrB*snM&' 

She  took  the  wine  and  tusted  it  obediently,  hot  nerer  laiaed  hvi^a 
nor  OTon  her  fWto  so  mnrh  that  they  could  be  soeo.  Ha  timai  frat  ^ 
and  sat  down  to  his  notes  again. 

After  another  ton  minutes  of  silence, 

''  May  I  speak  ?  "  she  asked  miserably. 

'*  Ye£ — if  it  is  not  about  going  into  Lord  Laabnro's  nHNB.  W^ 
is  it?" 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  remember.  Wliat  will  beeotna  of  Aarcc ' ' 

"  If  Lord  Lisburn  dios — I  should  say  he  would  be  haimped.  If  IM 
Lieburn  does  not  die,  I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  hangad.  and  «0  )i 
transported." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  be  hanged/'  she  said,  wtthoni  ralaraaes  Infc 
preceding  condition,  and  suddenly  opening  ber  largo  ey«8  aa  aka  0fJ^< 
but  as  suddenly  closing  them  again.  "  Bat  thay  moat  la^  ham  faak  mi 
I  don't  think  he'll  leave  potetan," 

Vaugban  looked  at  her  sharply — not  beeaose  a  Poliab  aiuvrlaftida 
what  was  very  like  English  slang :  that  might  be  a  cL-wi*  fojiKMo — Ui 
beeaose  a  note  eeemed  to  bo  struck  in  his  memory. 

'^  I  wish,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  like  a  doetor asking  ioa«-e  a  eauas 
tongue,  "  you  would  lot  me  see  your  eyea." 

*'  No,"  she  answered  resolutely,  and  in  -■•  awbt* 

''  I  know  it  ifi  impossible,  and  yet  I  cou ^^,,  ^  ij^  iHft 

before." 

"  Never." 

**  Havo  you  been  long  in  £ngkod  *?     Yott  speak  Ko^^lkh 
weU." 

Sho  miidr  mi  anKWcr. 

**  Haruly  yuu  nndtirslaud  me  ?     If  I  oio  ennooa,  vru%  mrt^t 
tbi)  atrauge  way  in  which  we  arc  'og^ther. 

into  any  mysteries.     But  you  m.u   :-l.'i!r  that  tu.  . , 

to  be  iot^uired  inU> — ^u^  Vj  icp&^^t  V^si^  ^2^001  xiiaitt.  ^aet.' 
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•     ''  Yes.  T  know — the  policoman." 

**  And  the  judge  and  the  jury.  I  shall  have  to  be  a  v,itues3,  anil  so  will 
yon,  as  yon  would  know  very  well  if  you  knew  anything  of  our  Knglish 
U^'S.  I  don't  know  much  aboat  criminal  courts,  but  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  give  your  name." 

"You  know  what  that  is — Madomoisollo  LecKinaka." 

"  Bnt  your  Chrifitinn  name  ?  " 

"Puuline,"  she  answered  rt-Adily. 

**And — let  me  see — ^you  miglil  be  asked  where  you  come  from^ 
%»here  you  have  been  in  England — if  yon  have  erer  b«en  at  MaQchaster, 
for  oiample,  or  Birmingham,  or  St,  Bavons  " 

'•Never." 

**Pray,  may  I  ask — I  know  nothing  of  musical  matters — where  you 
have  been  singing  till  now  ?  '* 

••  Warsaw.     It  is  all  in  the  bills." 

"And  that  song  in  the  opera  to-night? — but  never  mind:  though  it 
was  veiy  strange."  Like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  he  naturally  assumed 
it  to  be  Ahner'a — and  what  was  more  natural  than  that  an  opera-house 
tnne  should  have  found  its  way,  like  so  many  others,  into  n  country  inn  ? 
He  knew  nothing  of  tlie  novelty  of  "  Sylvia's  Bracelet,"  and  the  reception 
of  the  song  seemed  to  stamp  it  as  some  favourite  and  familiar  lunrceim, 
Aod,  though  the  identity  of  Pauline  and  Zclda  may  seem  clear  enough, 
a  man,  in  practice,  mnst  bo  very  daring  to  imagine  for  a  moment  the 
identity  of  a  fashionable  prima  thmtut  and  a  wandering  beggar-girl. 
Sensible  men  never  believe  in  coincidences ;  and  such  things,  though 
Ibey  have  been,  are,  and  will  bo,  belong  to  the  region  of  romance,  which 
!!«  scorned  by  seubible  men. 

80  Harold  Vaoghan  was  surprised  for  many  moments,  but  bewildered 
for  only  one.  It  seemed  to  him  very  natural — as  soon  as  ho  oiorciscd 
the  reason  by  which  men  are  so  often  led  astray — ^that  one  singing  voice 
should  resemble  all  singing  voices  as  closely  as  a  ahellful  of  peas ;  that 
one  strolling  mnsicinn  should  be  like  another  strolling  musician  ;  that  a 
Pole,  like  a  Rnssian,  should  be  innately  versed  in  all  the  dialects  of 
Babel.  It  also  seemed  to  him  t^o  improbable  to  be  true,  that  the  heroine 
of  the  Old  Pobt  Hotel  should  be  the  heroine  of  the  Oberon;  and  that  be, 
of  all  men,  should  stumble  twice  upon  her,  of  all  women.  So  ho  men- 
tally occnseti  himself  of  stupidity,  and,  Uko  many  another  believer  in  the 
Probabilities.  oetaaUy  became  what  ha  accused  himself  of  being.  AH 
riddles  ase  ^ory  simple  when  they  are  explained ;  but  plain  facts  are  the 
greatest  riddles  of  all. 

^Vhether  Mdlle.  Lcczinska  recognised  Zolds's  champion  is  anothf-r 
q[iiestion.  She  was  neither  sensible,  nor  a  man;  and  strange  coincidencen  were 
of  course  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world  to  her.  Besides,  if  a  stray 
beggar-gtrl  was  a  thing  to  be  furgotten  in  a  life  that  was  self-ab^orhed,  the 
first  lips  that  bad  ever  given  her  kind  words  were  things  to  be  rememb<'rcd 
tiU  Doom's  day.     Bat  the  Zelda  whom  Aaron,  like  B.(>\vLtai  %\v;^vcAJl^AX%^ 
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hftd  mado  n  froedwoman  by  the  Bign  of  a  blow,  was  oerUtnlj  bo4  a 
rcnow,  by  confoRUon,  the  character  of  tho  old  self,  wfaifb  sbe  bad 
trampled  under  foot  and  cast  away.     8bc  had  not  been  erov&cA 
laurels  only  to  appear  in  the  guiae  of  her  bygone  past  bofojic  the 
from  whom  she  cared  to  hide  the  degraded  Zelda  of  old. 

So,  while  he  fttood  in  thought,  sh*  sat  cronclicd  in  timid 
hiding  carefully  from  him  the  bolefol  light  of  b&r  erii  eye*, 
might  Dolther  betray,  nor  be  betrayed.  And  so  they  r«Buia«d 
apart,  as  those  ^ho  hare  once  inflaancod  one  oaother's  Utc*  eta  <w 
bo,  nntil  the  hooae  awoke,  and  the  constable  calied  to  btiag  ^ 
important  news  that  the  lessee  of  the  Oberon  had  iiai  been  taaaiL 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Rights  of  the  Matter. 

The  next  day  was  a  bnsy  day  for  Harold  Vaaghan,  who  hMA  fir  (b 
present  to  assume  the  office  of  ngent  as  well  as  physician  to  Lor4  Lntas* 
The  police  disposed  of,  he  sent  for  the  most  eminent  uiirgMXi  of  tlv  Af* 
who  finally  approved  of  all  he  bad  done.  Then  he  went  to  the  hc(* 
where  he  had  engaged  to  meet  the  Earl  at  breakfast,  aod  ttv  thtf  uif- 
tain  of  the  Enneraldu,  who  was  cooling  his  heels  haB;rrily  in  the  cofr^ 
room,  and  who  was  able  io  giro  him  the  name  and  addreaa  of  Ijti 
Lifibam's  attorney,  and  of  his  banker,  Sir  William  PeuroBa.  If  it  bU 
not  been  for  the  chance  breakfast  engagement,  one  of  tiLe  B^hoit  aeU^ 
men  in  England  would  have  suddenly  disappeared  from  flight  vJIhes 
being  missed,  and  have  been  laid  np  in  Qolden  Sqoaro  lodgings,  vittal 
money,  or  without  friends,  nntil  he  died  or  reecToxcd  axiiBeist]y  ti 
make  himself  known ;  and  even  then  ho  might  h«Te  fimad 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  either  a  lonatic  or  an  impostor. 

The  attorney  eamo,  took  the  whole  bnsiiicM  into  his  ovi 
looked  at  Lord  Lisburn^  who  etlU  lay  uncoDscions  in  the  mg 
room,  had  an  interview  with  the  groat  sorgcon,  and  then  drvw  vf  m 
autlioritative  account  for  the  newspapers,  so  that  his  eUent'e  mtinAtti 
might  wear  the  least  disreputable  air  possible.  U«  alao  oAmd  hii 
own  house  fi)r  a  hospital  as  soon  aa  the  patient  could  b4  oovtd*  B« 
sent  for  a  norse,  impressed  the  landlady  with  the  ra&k  And  Sgtiij 
of  her  new  lodger  —  he  knew  of  course  that  th«y  would  cons  SBi 
somehow — and  made  all  arrangements  with  ererybody.  Is  short*  ht 
forgot  nothing,  with  two  triWal  exceptions.  One  v%s,  to  tUbk  of  tW 
existence  of  Mdlle.  Leczinaka,  except  as  a  possible  witaoss ;  Um  o<hw,  to 
repay  Harold  Vanghau  his  extravagance  in  cab-hiro.  Dot  this  vac  sai 
mentioned ;  and  he  could  not  leam  by  the  light  of  naiare  that  Lord 
Lisbum'fl  friond  had  spe-nt  hi^  very  last  piece  of  goUL 

The  latter  had  not  ^^«u  at'v^hV  to  v^*^  ^V  bv  bis  pair^^i^'*  l^^dsiik; 


yns  simply  n  chance  tnodical  man,  vrho  bad  been  sent  for  on  an 
emergency,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bad  been  turned  oat  of  the 
case  by  the  patient's  friends.  Fortane  bad  denied  bim  eren  tbe  refage 
of  the  Arctic  Boas  to  escape  from  her  pornecntions.  Of  coarse,  aa  soon 
as  Lord  Liflbnm  recovered,  all  would  be  well  again  ;  but  ho^  was  he  to 
eat  or  drink  till  then  ?  He  could  not  explain  bis  case  to  the  Rolicitor, 
for  he  coald  not  run  tho  risk  of  being  sent  alK>ut  his  bnsinesa  as  a  begging 
swindler,  as  a  disreputable  practitioner,  who  songht  impudently  to  make 
a  market  out  of  troubled  waters.  No  one  knew  of  bis  relation  to  tho 
Earl,  and  to  sue  in  formd  pauptris  would  bo  only  to  court  tbe  answer, 
"  If  it  is  as  yoa  say,  you  must  wait  till  my  lord  is  able  to  attend  to  yon. 
Of  coarse  I  don't  distrust  yoa;  but  one  mu^t  be  careful  in  these  days, 
and  I  must  take  care  of  my  client's  interests.  Still,  if  you  can  proddce 
any  evidence  of  a  claim  to  an  advance  of  salary,  I  will  see.  But  bis 
lordship's  physician  to  an  Arctic  expedition — :forgivo  mo  if  I  say  it  sounds 
strange.  Can  you  refer  me  to  anybody — say,  to  his  lordship's  sailing- 
master,  or  any  of  bis  friends?  No?  That  is  unfortunate;  for  I  am 
a&aid  I  must  wish  you  a  very  good  morning.  Business  is  business — 
of  coarse  yoa  understand/'  This  kind  of  speech,  not  even  a  workhouse 
training  makes  a  man  willing  to  risk  with  a  good  will.  Ue  had  already 
discovered  to  what  extent  bis  well-worn  clothes,  combined  with  what 
had  seemed  an  officious  interference  with  Lord  Lisbum's  affaira,  bad 
made  an  impression  on  tlie  attorney,  even  without  his  calling  suspicioas 
attention  to  them.  As  to  Mademoiselle,  tho  attorney  probably  thought, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  of  many  choice  attempts  to  account  for  every- 
thing, by  S(]ueozing  tho  universe  into  a  nutshell.  "  Grey  beads  won*t 
grow  on  green  shoulders,"  was  of  course  the  master-key  be  nsed  to 
unlock  this  particular  mystery,  and,  as  a  man  of  much  experience  aud 
of  tbe  mental  habit  of  jumping  at  conclusions  to  which  much  experience 
mostly  leads,  be  did  not  cure  to  examine  whether  the  key  turned.  He  had 
put  in  his  pet  proverb,  and  that  was  cnoagh  fo^  bim,  as  it  is  for  all. 

Women,  however,  arc  seldom  saw-mongers.  Not  being  good  bonds 
at  generalising  from  experience,  they  require  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  Sir  William  Penrose  was  satisfied  with  the  attorney's  view  of 
tbe  matter,  who  quoted  his  proverb  to  tbe  banker  in  strict  confidence  and 
with  an  air  of  shrewdness  as  though  his  quotation  £rom  the  common 
stock  of  Procrustean  philosophy  bad  been  an  original  discovery  of  a 
state  secret.  But  Lady  Penrose  was  not  much  iucLiued  to  hold  that 
anything  so  universal  and  couched  in  such  plain  mouosyllablGS  could 
apply  to  an  Earl.  On  other  grounds,  moreover,  she  was  bnming  to  bear 
all  about  e^rytbing,  and  Miss  Porrot  was  the  best  informed  person  she 
knew.     Once  more,  Mi^s  Perrot  was  at  home. 

••  I  am  so  glad  to  find  you,"  said  the  banker's  wife,  settling  herself 
serenely.  **  1  should  have  bronght  Laura,  but  she  has  a  slight  cold — 
nothing,  I  hope,  but  she  must  be  careful.  You  are  none  the  worse  for  the 
play,  nor  Miss— Miss — I  mean  your  cooBin  ?  *' 
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"  Mifitf  Brandt/'  answered  Misa  Feirot,  lAjring  an  amphaUe  cbvn  i|« 

both  syllableB,  *'  is  veiy  veil.     Bui  that  is  a  paiuJoJ  saly*«ct.     WeU,  IM 
my  dnty — I  conld  do  no  more/' 

**  A  painful  subject  ?     What  la  ?     Ah,  ycm^  I  did  faaar  mm 
but  then  theso  things  happen  every  day,  Sir  AV'illiatn   say*.     I  pe^m 
once  a  fj^eat  ^end  of  Sir  William  ftiiliu^.  but  tbvr  «aid  H  VM  ft» 
vpeculatiou  he  ever  made.     He  had  settlements  and  idl  tortA  d  IM 
and  was  let  ofl*  paying  all  his  dubts,  so  iL  moat  bo  a  good  l^iof.    I'l 
often  wondered  why  Sir  William  dov&n't  fail,  ozdy  he  always  telk  la 
Hhnll  wait  till  worse  times — not  that  the  times  couJd  be  much  von«» 
I'm  Bure  it  would  be  pluasaiit  to  j^ft  (.venthiut;  for  iiutbim?  juid 
wages." 

'*•  YcB,'*  Miss   Pcrrot   answered  leeiuagyr.     '•  Very  pieasani 
And  very  pleasant,  very,  to  see  one's  own  eonsic's  nama  in  bag  Isttso* 
rcr  the  newspapers.     It's  all  very  well  for  yoQ  to  sp^ak  up  for 
it  to  be  taken  in  by  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  at  loaat  ocm's 
bloiid  by  marriage^  is  hard." 

*<  Indeed— L  didn't  know  that." 

*'  No,  nor  anybody.     I*m  sure  I  shonldn't  havo  beliered  it  tf 
been  expecting  it  all  along.     The  cumber  of  times  I*to  told  Blr.  Bneil, 
of  eom'se  not  in  so  many  words,  but  as  plainly  that  a  blind  moww 
read  what  would  come  of  it  all — you'd  wonder  tit  it  %  man  of  ba 
shouldn't  believe  mo." 

*•  Is  it  BO  very  bad,  then  ?  " 

**  I  don't  like  to  speak  harm  of  any  girl,  maob  leas  ntjf  own 
girls  can't  help  their  bringing  up.     Bat  I   must  say  wbcs  a  pri  iai 
np  like  a  sieter  of  mejrcy  all  dny  long,  with  nothing  lo  do  but  hava  aU 
whims  and  fancies,  with  carriages  and  horses,  never  having  a  chsjut 
making  a  good  match,  painting  till  she  breaks  b«r  lega,  ai^  than  haviof  lij 
pay  any  money  to  get  well  again,  nnd  I  don't  know  whak  becidat.  tf 
body's  Burprised  what  conj^s  of  it  all*  it  isn't  I.'* 

**  Poor  girJ,"  said  lady  Penrose,  rustling  herself  oat  with  a  a/j 
movement.     "  And  you  so  fond  of  her — it  mast  be  very  sad  ior 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  look  for  gratitude.     0 :  ■  'caivvd*" 

"  Always.      And  for   my  pait  I'U  oevei  .j»  in 
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business  again.     They  most  du  without  ma  and  get  on  the  best  way  th^ 

can." 

**  Are  they  hkoly  to  be  much  worse  oS,  then  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that  I  think  about  so  much  as  the  folly.     Ai\'' 

to  those  they  leave  behind  when  people  ruin  themselves.  U'»  i  ...  . 

the  word.     When  people  go  into  trade,  those  who  aro  yimogef  €aa*i 

having  expectations:    not  bat  what  I'm  above   tl'   '  <  f  dead  Men's 

shoes  as  they  call  them,  but  it's  the  principle.     X  ueoDie^s 

thank  God  :  lucky  for  lue,  it's  in  the  funds." 
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luive  boen  knocked  dow-n  with  a  feather.     And  woald  yon  boliGvo  it, 
)Tor  even  had  the  graoe  to  go  mto  hvsterii-H  ?     And  vUat  ahe'll  do, 
Fm  Bure  I  don*t  know." 

"  Bat  aren't  thera  the  settloments  ?  " 
*•  Not  ft  penny-" 

*'  Bnt  there  must  bo  pettJemeuta.     Wbon  I  wjia  mftrrled  they  talked 
tre  al)out  the  sottlGments  thnn  the  troiissejtu.     My  poor  father  UAoii  to 
ly  I  sbooidn't  marry  till  me  nnd  my  girls  vrcra  made  us  safe  as  the  Btiuk 
oF  Enqiand." 

*'  Yonr  father  was  a  sensible  man.     Itnt  Claudia's  mother  was  as  poor 

B  church  mouse — I  can't  help  saying  it,  though  abo  was  my  own  rela- 

m.     Uer  father  was  in  the  herring  Qshorios,  and  married  my  aunt,  and 

had  twelve  cbildron,  nnd  glftd  lie  was  to  get  one  of  them  off  bia  hands  to 

anybody  who'd  givo  bor  bread  and  cheese." 

"  That  makes  a  ditference  of  course — I  had  some  money  of  my  own. 
Sir  William  himself  oaa*t  tonch  it.  But  of  course  it  is  wrong  to  fail 
without  settlemento." 

"  It  is  downright  wicked.  I  can't  quite  torn  my  back  on  them,  of 
coarse,  whatever  the  world  may  say  of  me.  They're  in  the  house  now. 
Bui  do  anything  I  can't — and  what's  more,  they  know  it.  I  cxtn't  give  in 
to  wicked  solli^hncss  by  taking  money  oat  of  the  funds.  It  would  bo  public 
robbery — making  people  live  on  the  taxes  who  ciin't  pay  their  own." 

"  Of  course,  that's  plain — that's  what  Sir  Willium  calls  political 
economy.     So  they're  with  you  now  ?     I  hope  I'm  not  in  the  way," 

"Oh,  pray  don't  go.     I   want  to  know  the  rights  of  that  terrible 

business  after  the  play — that  young  man " 

"  Isn't  it  shocking  ?    And  he  in  my  ver^'  own  box  only  just  before. 
fou'Te  seen  it  in  the  newspapers  ?  " 

"  It  made  me  shiver.     When  earls  got  murdered,  what  mayn't  they 
do  to  you  or  I  ?    It's  enough  to  make  one  think  of  the  other  world — not 
it  what  I  hope  I'm  as  good  a  Christian  as  many  that  talk  more." 

But  the  newspaper  isn't  half  the  story.     Btr  William  had  it  all 
light  from  head  quarters,  so  I  happen  to  know." 
"  Ah!" 

"  Of  course  I  mustn't  say  a  word." 
•*  Of  course  not,  dear  Lady  Penrose.     But  filill,  for  the  truth's  sake? 

I      — they  do  toll  such  lies " 

**  But  not  the  man  who  told  Sir  William.  He  is  a  lawyer — Lord 
^^isbum's  ofli*n.  He  didn't  tell  everything,  you  know,  of  course,  bat  Sir 
^^Willi&m  can  guess  what  people  mean — he's  in  the  House,  yon  know,  and 
^^Vftlwavs  know  what  Sir  William  means  when  ho  holds  bis  tongue.  So  I 
^Kliuk  I  may  say  that  I  reatly  do  know  the  story." 

r  "  Of  course — lawyers  and  members  get  behind  the  scones.     It's  a 

l^^eat  thing  to  have  a  member  for  a  husband,  Lady  Penrose  I" 
^^1    "  Yon  won't  breathe  a  word  ?" 
^B  ><Not  to  Adftm." 
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*' I  know  you  won't — so  I  don't  mind  tolliDgyoM.     IriyitirAa,  ttii't 

the  way  to  pronounce  it — well,  of  couree  yon  know  what  tbeM  peopltMu 
I  am  Buro  no  such  fuss  was  ever  made  over  a  d«w  nagfist  bafoe.  S»  I 
was  plain  enough  there  was  something  behind.  We  vre  fto  itfiii<»cin^. 
you  know,  and  onderstaQd  those  things." 

"  I  SCO.     Of  conrso  by  Bomething  you  mean  somebody.'* 

**  That's  just  it.  Sir  William  always  used  to  wonder  why  poor  Ijfl 
Lisborn,  who  is  just  the  most  charming  yonng  man  I  ev«r  «aw,  bs4  fai 
played  with  Jano  and  Laura  when  they  were  all  three  babies,  and  aoltfaft 
high,  never  would  take  his  seat, nor  go  into  the  Guards,  nor  k««p  lui 
quioUy  at  Cowes  like  the  rest  of  them,  but  must  bo  goiog  abon 
like  A  common  sailor,  and  mixing  himself  up  with  all  the  peopU  cm 
meets  abroad." 

"  With  a  wife  in  every  port-:^ — " 

**  Ko ;  I  don't  mean  that — I'm  sure  the  young  man  has  good  pfifr- 
ciples  ;  he  wouldn't  marry  honeath  him,  or  do  anything  really  wrong.  If 
I'd  thought  that,  I*m  too  good  a  mother,  I  hope,  to  let  tuax  be  aMQ  ^»«ik' 
ing  to  one  of  my  girls.  Bat  young  men  are  so  foolish,  erea  the  bnH  «f 
them  :  I'm  sure  I  dou't  knovr  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  bad  a  MB. 
But  I  was  always  sure  there  was  some  beautiful  creatore  at  tbe  boUoa  i( 
all  that  yachting.     It  stan'id  to  reason." 

*' Then  you  think ?'* 

**  1  knew  it;  you  see  I  used  to  feel  ijuito  like  a  mnthor  to  tbe  poor 
yonng  num.  There  ought  to  ho  a  law  to  prevent  such  ibiogs^,  and  M  I 
often  say  to  Sir  William,  if  I  were  in  the  Uoaso  I'd  paas  one.  So  doobl 
he  made  some  voyages  to  Poland,  and  she  picked  him  ap  tliere.  IVbel 
can  a  young  man  expect  if  he  goes  whore  all  tht"  people  ore  Papt^U  aol 
refugees  ?" 

*'  Then  you  don't  think  the  young  man  is  to  blame  ?     I'm  glad  of  i 
— but,    for  my  part,  I   couldn't   think   it.      There's   always 
qneor    about    people    with    names    one  can't  Bpell.      It's  like  hai 
board  set  up  with  Beware  of  AIon-trapB  and  Spring-guna." 

*^  Bat  then,  you  see  yonng  men  won't  boware.  It's  quite  provokiag 
how  they  take  np  witli  everything  that's  odd  and  qaoer,  when  Uicte 
hundreds  of  gtrls  at  homo  ready  and  waiting  to  bo  good  Englitb  wii 
60,  of  course,  when  this  beautiful  creature  tnnis  up  here  in  tovo, 
up  turns  Lord  Lisburn  too.  The  moth  and  the  candle — bow  true  thai 
ia." 

"  True,  indeed,  I^ady  Penrose — xad  soeh  a  sad  want  of  extan- 
guishers  t  " 

*'  I'd  extinguish  them.     And  don't  tell  me  there  wai  only  ebaaee  10  a 
young  man  keeping  away  for  years,  and  going  to  a  theatre  before  he*4 
seen  even  his  oldest  friends.     I've  heard  say  that  he  pays  tor  ttke  Ibcietra. 
only,  of  course,  not  in  his  own  name." 
'*  What  infatnation  V* 
"  I'm  sure  roy  heart  bleeds  for  kioi.      Any  W4f«  I  koow  be  vaal 
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id  tho  RcoiiGs,  and  was  actually  at  euppor  with  her  whoa  Uus  terrible 
basmesa  happened." 

••And  the  otherman?" 

■'Was  some  vile  companion  of  the  vomon's — no  donbt,  ono  of  her 
charming  coantr}-men.  Tbero  woro  others  there,  too*  It  was  a  regalar 
den  of  thieves." 

"  Horrible — ^you  don't  say  eo  ?  *' 

"  You  know  what  ways  these  people  have  of  egging  each  other  on. 
OfconrsoLord  Lisbum  couldn't  put  up  tamely  when  it  came  to  high- 
way robbery.  He  defended  himself  bravely,  I  hear,  while  the  gii'l  stood  by 
and  looked  on." 

"Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  The  straggle  was  terrible — it  must  have  been.  The  poor  dear  Eiirl 
was  fighting  for  his  life." 

**  But  did  no  one  come  ?" 

"  Of  course  there  waaa  disturbance,  and  the  man  Moses " 

*'  What— a  Jew  ?     What  a  gang  1" 

"  I've  no  doubt :  if  I  hare  any  pr^udicc — and  really  I  have  as  few  as 
most  people — it's  against  the  Jews.  Not  but  what  there  arc  some  good — 
but  then  I  don't  call  them  real  Jews.     But  where  was  I  ?" 

*'  Moses " 

"  Ob,  yes — the  man  Mosos  ran  up  tho  chitnaoy." 

*•  And  how  did  Lord  Lisburn  got  away  ?" 

'*  Poor  young  man,  he's  there  now.  It'll  be  a  lesson  to  him  all  his 
days.  The  policeman  found  him  positively  weltering.  Mr.  King,  the 
lawyer,  saw  him  with  his  own  eyes,  and  if  he  hadn't  sent  on  the  spot  for 
Sir  Godfrey  Bowes  to  extract  the  knife  on  the  spot,  he'd  have  died  tlie 
next  minute.  I  must  really  have  in  Sir  Godfrey  to  see  Laura's  cold.  Of 
conrae  I've  offered  my  own  house — that's  the  least  I  coold  do ;  its  foai'ful 
to  think  of  a  real  Karl  lying  ill  in  those  horrible  lodgings. '  Bat  Sir 
Godfrey  says  it  would  be  fatal  to  move  him,  so  I've  sent  some  calves'-foot 
jelly  and  beeftea.  Laura,  poor  girl,  cried  her  eyes  oat ;  1  really  thiok  it 
fretted  her  into  her  cold.'* 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  :  there's  a  wonderful  connection  between  body 
and  mind." 

*•  It's  a  shocking  story  ;  isn't  it?  Enough  to  make  one  hate  one's 
own  sex,  Vm  sure.  There's  one  comfort,  though — the  poor  young  man's 
eyes  must  be  opened  now :  it'll  do  him  good  to  have  him  with  us,  to  shew 
him  a  real  English  home." 

**  Yes — and  who  knows  what  may  oome  of  his  knowing  yoar  dear  girls, 
Lady  Penrose  ?" 

<*  I've  never  tried  to  forco  Jane's  nor  Laura's  inclinations,  and  I  never 
will,  nor  Sir  William.  But  as  a  mother,  I  c«n't  help  my  heart  bleeding 
for  the  poor  boy.  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  save  him  from  bad 
bands.     Perhaps  now  ho  will  sell  that  horrid  yacht,  and  settle  down." 

"  Aod  that  creature,  Leczinska,"  said  Miss  Perrot,  meditatively.     '*  I 
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wonder  if  she  will  sing  again '?    I  didn't  half  look  ml  her  on  the  sUgt— T 
give  anything  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  wrotchud  wontta,  Jiut  lo  iit 
thoro  ia  about  her." 

"Don't  Bpeak  of  the  wr«tch.  I  coold  see  what  sbo  vmt  u  M 
she  came  out  in  that  disgracoful  dress,  for  which  she  ua^t  lo  have  htf 
whipped.  And  then  her  voice— it  was  like  a  oat.  I  caa  laO  joa  ^6m 
was  about  her^  that  and  nothing  more." 

**  And  what's  that?" 

*'  Impudcnoo." 

But  Misfl  Porrot  had  no  daughters  in  the  marketi  and  wbb  watalU^ 
interested  in  the  corners  and  cobweLa  of  this  charitabU  ««tU.  fh 
opi^ra-singer  who  had  brought  a  great  English  uoblomaD  U>  lh6  kmk  d 
the  grave,  had  thus  given  a  prestige  to  her  startling  tMttt  Uiat  mm  ■«* 
overwhelmingly  attractive  to  her  than  all  the  poils  aod  po«ti*r«  of  Aabv 
and  Carol  together.  The  new  prima  donna,  whose  sole  Usoogbl  far  kr* 
self  was  to  veil  her  evil  eyes  from  doing  farther  iniwfhiaf,  tntft  ta 
her  blood-stained  floor,  had  bounded  into  fame  aod  drifted  into  iahtt^ 
which  is  more  profitable  still.  Miss  Parrot  would  r&iber  hare  (^ToikB 
oars  to  stare  at  her  than  have  closed  her  eyes  to  Usieo  to  a  mmmi 
Malibran.  And,  as  Miss  Perrot  thought,  so  tbooght,  or  at  ImiIMV^ 
thousand  mure. 


CHAPTER  XU- 

WheRE  the  CiEOASB   IS 


Ix  all  the  books  of  travels  and  travellers'  tales — do!  esoltxdaif  Utk 
Liflbam's  Smhad  —  which  tonch  npon  savages  and  savage  gissnih.  < 
unfortunately  happens  that  a  Christian  name  aod  a  nsgnlar  cIvilta■lsi^ 
unme  arc  given  to  the  author  upon  his  title- pagi?.  Vfe  have  Dttvr  st^ 
had  Mruimrji  ct  Me^damfs  It^  Ciiitnil*afcJt  fmnU  par  mtM  m4mm»  Wi 
dwell  upon  their  manners  and  customs — never  remsaibariiig  tluil  fehsio 
are  not  one  whit  more  curious  or  more  unnatural  Umb  oar  cmhi.  IWb^ 
part,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  that  to  kill  a  man  xn  batik  la 
the  purpose  of  eating  him  aflorwartls,  is  more  muyaftnaMe,  «r  n9tk 
more  revolting,  than  to  kill  a  few  thousan^U  in  baUle  far  moane  rsfw  lal 
shadowy  pnrposos.  War  is  no  doubt  a  vary  adminbla  and  ssefsl  tt^ 
tntion,  man's  natural  condilion,  his  best  incsotiTS  to  the  |iiasti>e  d 
hononr,  self-sncrilicc,  patieuce,  energy,  courage  in  defeat, 
triumph ,  snd  a  tbonsand  other  Jlne  qualities  that  tend  to 
times  of  peace,  when  the  lion  so  far  forgets  the  duties  im 
by  hia  mune  n-   ■  .wn  or  frolic  with  tbe 

to  LiU  and  was.  .      i  gloriom,  while  to  kill  aod  sat 

make  even  ftorturors  shuJtler.  Is  hard  to  say.    Hangar  ia  ■■rs^y^vlls 
as  natural  «a  a  pulsion  for  ftlory;  ind  r.  *  nciitkal,  arlmaiiwa  aall  si 

tahnroan  beflbt,  would  probablv  call  ii«  ■  fLigJs, 
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This,  I  bad  better  say  at  onco— it  is  so  easy  to  be  mistmdorsiood  by 
wiser  people  than  Mhi   Perrot  or  Lncly  Penrose — -is  not  meant  as  iin 
Apology  for  tbe  pecoliar  institutions  of  tbe  Friendly  Islanders,  or  the 
gastronomy  of  the  South  Seas.     Bnt  it  is  as  well  to  consider  those  occult 
matters  sometimes,  In  order  to  realise  bow  litUe  we  know  about  anybody 
whoso  misforttme  it  is  to  be  born  a  savage,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
a  cannibal.     By  a  savage  I  mean  simply  one  who  has  read  no  poetry,  no 
novels,  no  science,  and  no  history  ;  to  whom  life,  his  own  life,  stands  oat  as 
ut  isolated  fact,  independent  of  the  million  traditions  and  conventionalities 
t}iat  we  nrts  pleased  to  coll  otu*  lives,  ah  if  cogwheels  of  flesh  could  be 
said  to  live  any  more  than  cogwheels  of  iron:  one  who  wonders  at  nu- 
Ihing,  because  he  has  no  standard  of  probability  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rienooe  of  others ;  who  has  not  even  a  bar-parloor  for  a  univorsityt  or 
a  solitary  but  for  a  home:  who  has  no  associations,  bat  only  self-formed 
ideas.     Such  people  ore  nut  very  often  cast  np  from  the  bottom  of  their 
■ea  DpoD  the  shoals  of  our  own  social  shoros^  any  more  than  one  of 
ng   is   often   thrown   npon    a   desert   island.      But   when   they  are,  as 
most  happen  sometimes,  Alexander  Selkirk  oa  shore  could  not  find  him- 
self more  at  sea. 

Zclda,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  central  point  in  tbe  nniverse, 
jast  MS  Eve  must  have  felt  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  Eden — without  any 
tbou;^bt  of  rights  or  duties,  except  the  few  simple  ones  that  are  com- 
prehended in  the  idea  of  hving.  Kot  that  her  nund  was  a  mere  tabuia 
roMft.  She  had  been  a  minute  Ulysses  in  her  way,  and  had  in  her 
wanderings  seen  more  animals,  including  men  and  women,  not  to  speak 
of  birds  and  squirrels,  than  often  fallfl  to  the  lot  of  an  Engliah-bom  girl. 
And  her  experience  of  the  less  innocent  class  of  creatures  had  been  such 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  most  practical  man  of  business 
to  cheat  her  or  take  her  in.  One  does  not  pass  one's  early  days  for 
nothing  among  dupes  aud  conjurors ;  and,  like  savages  in  general,  she 
was  quite  wide  awake  where  cowries  were  concerned.  Tht^u  she  had 
bar  memories.  8he  could  Tecuil  a  great  many  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
feast-days  and  fast-days,  slcepings  and  wakings,  highways,  byways, 
bams,  tuvoms,  and  nameless  tonus.  She  had  told  truth  in  professing 
ignorance  of  St.  Itavous,  though  she  must  have  been  in  it  or  in  its  neigh- 
banrhood  a  dozen  timos.  For  science,  she  could  Iwwilder  a  card-sharper 
with  her  talents  in  sbutUing,  cntting,  and  forcing ;  she  knew  all  about  the 
lino  of  life  and  the  mount  of  Venus ;  she  conld  prophesy  all  future  things 
firom  cinders  and  cot1'oe-j.n-ouDds;  knew  tho  titles  of  all  the  leading 
nobility  of  the  lower  regions,  and  oonJd  tell  the  stars  by  names  not  to 
be  found  in  any  astronomical  catalogucB.  She  could  have  taught  both 
the  Universities,  and  the  ll'>yal  Society  besides,  words  older  than  Homer, 
and  rosmogonies  more  ancient  than  Hesiod.  And  yet  she  was  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  police  are  not  the  ruling  caste  among  man- 
kind, and  that  the  rest  of  the  universe  is  not  wholly  divided  between  the 
fiuT'haired  dupes  who  live  in  houses,  and  tho  brown  people  who  give 
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tliom  back  Bcom  for  scorn.  Nor — tboagh  she  oonid  r«Ad  lUn^ ' 
cmdcrs,  cards,  coiTt'e-gronuds.  lips,  voiceSt  aod  oyi« — ooold  i^  nati 
elnglo  book-word.  Her  slavo  Lucas  had  been  obliged  lo  ftmih  W  k 
words  of  hor  part  by  rote,  and  the  music  hj  ear.  Of  £uiie  ibe  W  » 
idea  beyond  that  of  transitory  applause ;  of  mosey,  noom  h&jamk  ii  km% 
something  to  got  anyhow*  and  then  to  throw  Avray.  Of  riglii  aad  «a«r 
she  knew  jast  as  much  as  roost  people — that  is  to  say,  sb«  v«A  u  W 
education  and  associations  had  made  her. 

Bat,  after  alK  a  soul  is  a  soul.  The  tree  may  be  ineli&od  bf  hm6% 
ibo  twig  ;  but  no  amount  of  beudiog  will  regulate  its  sUtaro,  ifci  falaai^ 
or  the  fruit  it  bears.  Her  chance  inectiug  with  l-lmrold  Vaoj^hn  hi 
done  more  to  decide  these  things  than  her  whole  iotereoime  with  Aml 
How  and  wherefore  has  been  already  told.  This  is  no  stojy  oCbwil 
first  sight,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  fancy  bom  of  tbe  dtam  U 
imitato  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romancea.  The  soil  most  b«  srtijriijy 
prepared  by  sentimentiU  agriculture  for  ench  faxtgus-tike  grovtitf  rf 
poetical  passion.  *'  There  are  people  who  woold  never  bare  been  iai 
had  they  never  heard  talk  of  it,"  says  a  French  niatim  ;  and  is 
matter  of  love,  as  distinct  &om  passion,  at  Hist  esghi,  Um  tntTTTg  ia 
not  of  some  people,  but  of  all. 

When  she  saw  this  man  for  the  second  time,  dropping  od«s  mm 
A  god  from  the  clouds  to  the  aid  of  her  and  of  all,  and  vrhOa  be  sal  «» 
temptuously  rebuking  her  from  the  heights  of  a  supreme  tnpansi^  II 
though  she  were  something  utterly  contemptible  and  vile,  bar  vbob  led 
blushed  all  over  with  the  first  shame  she  had  ever  known.  8be  bsdspbs 
simple  truth  in  giving  him  leave  to  beat  her  if  be  pleased.  Emy  vari 
ho  spoke  stung  hor  to  the  quick  with  a  pain  to  which  all  the  pfttD  of  il 
Aaron's  blows  had  been  absolutely  nothing.  He  was  cold,  stem,  CVmL 
he  had  come  as  the  arbiter  between  life  and  death,  nor  bad  ahe  svir  Ml 
this  man  who  could  not  command  his  own  fate,  ssto  m»  ft  master  saiVf 
men  ;  he  was  the  only  human  being  she  had  ever  seeti  wbost  aciM 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  impulse,  or  interest,  or  pmasion.  AH  tii* 
aUributes  invested  the  young  surgeon  with  ahaloof  mystoriotts^ofy  istW 
eyes  of  this  daughter  of  Eve,  and  turned  every  word  of  bis  into  a  rod  vW*- 
with  to  chastise  her  soul.  She,  whose  loftiest  specimtma  of  Iha  fMmtis** 
had  been  Goldrieks,  Abncrs,  Carols  and  Lucases,  fynmts,  eqvsls*  ttl 
slaves,  was  simply  overwhelmed  by  one  who  was  to  bar  ibo  ruTililiip 
and  impersonation  of  justice  that  punishes,  and  of  irisdam  Ibat  saves.  Shi 
know  nothing  of  his  self-contempt,  engendered  by  Ibe  elsraal  eoniicl  U 
will  and  circumstance,  nor  could  she  have  oomprebeDded  a  syllaUs  o4  ht 
musings  at  the  window,  even  if  she  bad  known  of  tbsm.  Inftmlsty  U$k 
to  himself,  he  was  Lo&nitely  great  to  her;  it  vas  m  if  Iboy  w<«« 
observing  the  same  object  ihrongh  the  opposite  ends  of  *  lolMcops.  Bhs 
felt,  in  short,  as  though  she,  after  her  waoderingn,  bad  mddenJy  arrliW 
at  the  border  of  a  great  gnlf,  from  which  a  new  and  wondscfol  cuortry 
was  plainly  visible.     She  was  the  pilgrim,  be  the  portal.     Bat  tban  oi 
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CO  bridge  to  cross  the  gulf,  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate  looked  down  upon 
her  with  scoruful  eyes,  because  she  had  do  wings  to  flj  upwurds  and 
over. 

"  Oh,  that  I  bad  the  winga  of  a  dovo,  thnt  I  niight  flee  awaj  and  be  at 
rest,"  was  not  in  her  unwritten  book  of  psolma.  She  read  it,  ''Oh,  that 
I  had  the  wings  of  an  cagloi  that  I  might  ppread  them  and  soar  to  the 
Bun."  There  is  nothing  so  unutterably  grotesque,  if  it  is  not  unspeakably 
painful,  as  the  desire  of  a  strong  soul  to  cage  itself  in  the  social  bars,  and 
to  think  that  all  outside  itself  is  good,  merely  because  it  is  all  new  and 
strange.  Bat  it  is  the  way  of  women  who  believe  In  the  strength  of  man.  A 
maa  who  receives  the  gift  of  a  whole  hnoiBn  soul  ought  to  have  the  guilty 
eonseience  of  one  who  has  obtained  volaable  seeuhties  by  false  pretencos. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  same  Providonco  which  gives  the 
rhinoceros  its  toughness  of  bide,  has  given  to  men  their  shield  of  sclf- 
ccnceit.  A  modest  man  who  suddenly  found  himself  loved  for  his  own 
sake,  would  hang  himself  for  very  shame  to  think  that  a  fcUow-creatura 
had  given  him  her  all.  Ilarold  Vaughan  is  by  no  means  the  first  mau 
who  has  been  robed,  crowned,  and  sceptred  by  a  woman's  hand  In  his 
own  despite  ;  and  until  it  is  proved  that  there  are  castes  among  souls,  the 
soul  of  a  savage  must  bo  held  as  valuable  as  that  of  a  (^ueen :  the  heart 
of  a  Zelda  as  weighty  as  that  of  a  Claudia. 

It  was  a  strange  life  the  poor  girl  led  during  the  time  that  Lord 
Lisbum  lay  prostrate  and  unconscious  in  bcr  room.  Indeed  she  led  not 
one,  bat  three  lives. 

Ilcr  desliuy  did  not  compel  her  to  figure  asawitnessin  /ic//m(?  v.  AnroOf 
for  the  police,  with  all  their  proverbial  intelligence  and  zeal,  were  unableto 
track  the  lessee  of  the  Oboron  beyond  the  window-sill.  They  were  "  on 
his  traces,"  of  course— but  that  meant  whatever  the  readers  of  news- 
papers chose  to  believe.  He  was  not  going  to  leave  "  Pateran  for  a 
Chokengro,"  as  he  would  have  coiled  leaving  a  trail  for  a  constable,  and 
Kogland  is  as  good  a  country  for  going  under  water  to  a  man  who  knows 
how,  BB  California.  Lucas,  for  Zclda's  sake,  held  bis  tongue,  Carol  held 
his  for  his  own,  and  Zelda  no  more  thought  of  describing  her  ex-tjrant 
by  such  peculiarities  as  his  squint  than  she  would  have  thought  of  saying 
that  he  had  a  nose.  Both  features  were  equally  familiar,  and  therefore 
equally  common-place,  to  her.  So  all  the  sea-ports  were  watched  closely, 
and  communication  establibhed  with  the  authorities  of  foreign  capitals, 
and  all  In  vain.  But  thoagh  saved  from  having  to  nppoar  publicly  in  a 
police-court,  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  altogether  to  baulk  public 
enriosity. 

Meanwhile,  the  celebrated  Cantatrire^  Mdlle.  Leczinska,  who  had  snng 
before  the  world  jnst  once  in  her  life,  hod  the  glory  of  having  her  name 
published  almost  every  day.  She  did  not  know  it,  of  course,  but  she 
was  the  most  faoious  woman  in  all  London  for  more  than  nine  days. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  for  the  first  lime  alone,  she  fairly  opened  her 
eyes.    The  eittiug-rooiu  was  no  longer  chaotic,  for  as  soon  as  the  landlady 
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leftrnod  hor  tonant's  quality,  she  hod  set  to  work  viUs  broooi  tDdt 
laking  as  innch  account  of  Uio  prima  donna  as  sb<d  waold  lu*9' 
II  spider,  or  rather  lees,  for  fiho  would  have  Bw«pt  out  Hi* 
^Idlle.  Leczinska  might  stay  or  go — it  ww  all  ooe  to  fcer.  Th«' 
Tegnant  of  gosaip  "waa  of  less  aceoant  in  li(3r  ovn  n>OBt#  tbui  <b 
^ho  intruded  on  tbe  window-panea.  That  alie  was  not  acivvj  «4 
iK'arDing  to  qait»  is  due  to  the  existence  of  crrtafn  arrv«n  ol  mfc 
and  of  other  bnsiness  rolatious  between  lantllord  and  feaatit  vIM 
jnndo  it  more  desirable  that  tbe  noLic»  &boui4l  eomd  firoia  hK  B^ 
Bides*  the  caprices  of  the  Earl  wero  Ddoeraiuily  rc^wetaU*.  m  4 
Icaftt  to  bo  respected,  and  he  might  not  he  ploasad  whan  bo  rvetfwrW  l» 
find  that  the  ^rl  liad  bc(>n  turned  away.  Tbe  prAe«ii««  uf  tte  bM 
narae  in  the  eick-room,  aetdug  noder  tho  greftt  «tirgeoo'a  stHet 
formed  a  sufficient  guard  for  the  fold):: 

Having  opened  her  eyes  she  went  ^  ■.  the  lonlnDg-gUM. 

which  she  raised  hcrsolf  on  tip-toe.  8bo  was  r«ady  lo  httmk  it  topMMi 
for  mortification  nt  being  shown  so  plainly  in  what  a  goifte  flbe  M  ten 
seen  by  the  only  man  for  whose  opinion  she  rarod.  Bat  tb^m  va*  a  tm 
soling  side  to  the  nnpleo^ant  picture,  "  Ko/'  E>he  tbought,  **  I  an  sfc 
He  conld  not  know  me.  If  I  conid  only  xnako  myself  look  \\ke  a  Uij 
when  he  comes  again !  "  60  she  rang  the  bell  to  obtaio  tbtf  nMfli  (J 
making  her  toilette,  asked  for  water  and  for  her  dre«5eff  to  bs  htvt^ 
from  her  room,  and  waited  in  vain  patience  to  be  atlenJed  to.  Sb*  vtf 
used  to  hunger,  but  was  at  the  same  time  in  eavage  hetallb,  so  ab«  iA«4 
fur  food  at  the  same  time,  also  ueelessly.  At  last,  aflrr  a  Crr  ^«i 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  aho  timidly  tapped  at  tbe  inneriloara^ 
spoke  to  the  nurse. 

**  I'm  not  a  servant,"  said  the  latter,  with  rirtnrttjq   score.     "Tn 
had  better  ring  the  bell." 

•*  I  haTe,"  she  said.     "  Perhaps  they'll  !iti<'!i.i  t-*  y.tu. 

'*  Then  if  I  wn?  yon  Fd  ring  it  Again.     I'm  not   io  be  trovbM  bff» 
by  the  likes  of  any  one." 

•'  But  that's  my  own  room,  aud  all  my  things  ar«  tbers." 

*'  That's  it,  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  womnu  with  a  prirato  cod  of  iaUUi- 
between  herself  and  herself.      "Ah,  I  tbonpl  I%ae  Aifa't 

like  a  young  gentleman's.     Well,  it'«i  nothinr  t.  ri>  paal  U 

watch  and   not  to  pry.     Bnt  it's  worth  nil  my  ,  ^  tpdntsC  & 

Godfrey's  orders,  and  you've  no  proper  right,  I  6orj»t>:^r^  . 

Zcldft  stnred.     »•  I  only  want  my  own  things.     Mustn't  I  eoma  i«  •" 

*^  Not  without  Sir  Godfrey's  orderx.     And  I'd  bava  yoa  kiuiVi  ma^WL 
that  I'm  respectable." 

"  But  only  for  a  moment — I'll  come  in  on  tip-toe." 

**  It's  not  worth  my  while,  ma'am.     Bo  if  ron'ro  got  nutZur^  mora  U) 
say—" 

"  Then  if  you'd  only  just  throw  evrrythiug  col  In  t  bMp,  aii4 
rat  ft  basin  of 
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"  Thtit  mlftlit  do — but  without  orders,  you  sec *' 

2elda  took  off  occ  of  her  bracelets.  *'  There,"  she  said,  •'  take  that. 
And  uow  throw  m&  out  my  tbmge." 

Tho  uuTbc  stared  io  her  taru,  I>ut  Bhe  took  the  bracelet. 

"  WoU/'  &ho  said,  wiU)out  ceasing  to  stare,  **  I  never  thonght  much 

harm  luysj.lf,  whatever  Uiey  might  say.    Yon  see,  ma'am,  'tisn't  everybody 

nnderetands  how  duty's  duty,  and  how  one  has  to  keep  to  rules.     But 

•  irben  a  lady  is  a  lady,  that's  another  affair.    There — there's  your  things 

off  the  floor,  and  there's  the  water," 

**  And  do  you  think  you  conld  get  me  a  piece  of  bread '?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am — I'm  not  a  servant :  my  place  ia  my  place.'* 

••  But  I  am  starved." 

"  Bat  then  yon  see,  ma'am,  that's  another  going  against  orders." 
^     Zelda  took  off  another  braeolet     "  There,"  she  said.  **  that's  for  a 
crust,  or  anything." 

'*  And  joor  ladyship  won't  forget  that  it's  against  rules  ?  Not  hut 
what  it's  right  to  oblige  a  real  lady.  Here's  my  own  tray — it  isn't  quite 
cold.'* 

"  Thank  you — that's  all  I  waut  now.     And  when  will  he  be  hack  ?  " 

**  Bir  Godfrey  ?  I'd  tell  your  ladyship,  I'm  sure  :  only  I  was  to  say 
nothing  about  nothing  to  nobody — It^astwuys  for  nothing.  Bat  your 
Udyship  understands  that.  I'm  sure.'* 

'*  Sir  Godfrey — but  I  mean  the  oUier  gentlemau — what  is  he  called  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Vangban.     I  remember  him  at  Guy's." 

"And  what's  Guy's?" 

*'  Fancy  not  knowing  what's  Guy 'a  !     Why,  one  of  the  hospitals." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"You  don't  know  what's  a  hospital?  Why,  wherever  were  you 
born  ?    It's  a  big  phkce  where  they  core  people  for  nothing." 

"  Then  Dr.  Vaughan  cures  people  for  nothing  ?  " 

'*  Those  that  can't  pay." 

"  Is  he  very  wise  ?  " 

"  Wise?     If  you  mean  clever,  so  they  used  to  say." 

"  And  does  he  always  cure  everybody  ?  " 

**  Well,  everj'body  that  doesn't  die." 

"  And  always  for  nothing  7  ' 

"  Well,  ma'am,  between  you  and  I,  I  never  heard  of  Dr.  Vaughan 
taming  a  penny  :  I  expect  he's  one  of  your  too  clever  ones — there's  many 
Buch  I'vo  known.  That's  a  queer  one,"  thonght  the  nurse  to  herself  as 
Zelda  carried  off  hor  breakfast-tray. 

"  Vaughan,"  thought  Zelda,  impressing  the  name  on  her  mind.  "  He 
euros  people  for  nothing,"  she  mentally  repeated,  as  she  washed  the 
remains  of  paint  from  her  skin  and  combed  out  her  hair.  "  And  Aaron 
a&od  to  aak  h&lf-a-crown  for  his  pills.  How  rich  and  good  he  must  be.  I 
woaden  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  No.  never  1 "  abe  cxolaimcd  almost 
aloQd  as  the  mirror  caught  the  reffectioa  of  hex  eyes,  with  all  their  fatal 
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.brilliatiey.  "  He  shall  not  loolc  throo  times  on  Chefte  hmietii  eyn.*  Be 
•toilette  was  now  finiafafld,  and  in  spite  of  aU  her  troables  alia  d«tamjfti 
remnants  of  the  nurse's  breakfast  eagerly,  and  witfaoat  kaTmgi 
Then,  with  a  deep  sigh»  she  took  out  a  pack  of  canis  hxan  •  taUi 
sat  down,  and  dealt  them  out  face  npwArd.  "  I  ought  (o  bavcnv  jm 
hand — and  I  moat  somehow.'*  But  sbo  was  not  clear  ia  ha  mm  mei 
whether  by  **Him"  she  meant  Lord  Lisbtim  or  Harold  Xma^uau 

Sbe  was  thus  absorbed  In  the  study  of  her  SibyUiDA  learca— tefti 
tnsk  was  guided  by  strict  and  by  no  means  easy  principles — «ta  # 
heard  a  voice  just  behind  her  shoulder  exclaim, 

"  The  two  on  the  ace,  please  1  You'll  nerer  make  it  was  M 
way  I " 

She  looked  round  with  a  start,  and  saw  Caro].  Sbe  bad  so  oljcita 
to  let  hor  ojes  UHl  as  straight  as  tbry  pleased  on  him. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  Patience,  madcmoiHcUo  7  I  don't  much  carviM 
it  myself.  But  go  on  with  your  gume^  never  mind  me.  Vt9  joM  ktt 
through  the  next  room,  to  see  Lord  Lisbum.  The  poor  fcUow  didft*t  vm 
recognise  me.  But  I  came  to  ste  yoa  too.  I  buvo  b«;en  sittiigvpdl 
uigbt  witJi  nn  idea,  and  settled  it  this  morning.  The  Obtfroo's  a21  nf.  <^ 
course  :  nobody  can  see  their  way  to  getting  any  pay.  But  look  ben." 
ho  wont  J>D,  pointing  to  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  '*  I  pot  it  is  Oil 
.morning.  Ob,  you  can't  read  English?  Trae.  List^o  tbrn.  'Kflk. 
LecziiiBkii,  the  new  prima  tlonutt  at  tho  Obcionf  doBod  for  the  pfMWAllili 
further  nutico,  has  accepted  an  cDgngcmcnt  for  a  series  of  eooea%ti 
which  the  particulars  will  be  duly  announced.'  That'll  toith  thao^H 
know  anything  about  such  things.  Strike  while  tho  mm*s  hot  ftrt 
Energy.  Abner — I  put  him  up  to  it — is  going  to  take  the  ObcfOfi  ka* 
self,  and  I'm  going  to  find  him  backers,  and  then  we'll  haw  the 
out  again.  We  must  keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  I  mean  yon  lo  ba  tflf- 
sawyer  of  them  all.  Name  jour  own  terms — ^you'll  gvi  tbeia*  Siy 
seventy  a  week  and  a  brougham — I'm  your  agent  yoa  knoWf  and  yoaai% 
give  me  ten." 

•*  What — they  want  me  to  sing  again?  " 

*'  Of  courso  thoy  do.  Abcer's  got  over  his  temper,  aod  §tm  ibk|l 
like  mc.  By  Jove»  it's  worth  a  thousand  ponnds  to  hare  a  piecrof  tW 
realm  stabbed  in  ouo'a  rooms.  Li^cAd  jumped  at  it.  Hss  an  sai,  kcl 
bo  huows  a  thing  or  two — he'll  cram  yon  up,  and  I'll  eram  yoo  ilvvs. 
Whut  do  you  thick — seventy  a  week  and  a  brooghani,  vttb  ooly  las  off 
for  me  7  Better  than  Aaron,  ch  ?  I  don't  think  yoa  asw  the  coAow  of 
much  of  his  money.  By  Jovo,  the  Jews  are  done,  Iho- 
"  I  am  to  have  seventy  pouuJs — for  singing  a  sod^'  . 
"That's  the  tone.  Seventy  pounds  every  week — tcD  poooda  a  dsr. 
That's  three  thonsaud  six  hundrc-^  uds  a  year*    Add  sa  si 

the  prcBcnti  y4)n'll  get — say  throe  ti  Olcrrea  sod  boofsril 

^you  certainly  won't  cost  the  public  Jo>s  tbim  t  ^d^     Xoi  ibi 

brougham.     Of  course  you'll  have  to  find  your  own  ciuuu«  and  yov  aaa 
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iring ;  bat  I've  reckoned  }*oq  oagbt  to  put  yourself  down  at  eight  tliou- 
sacd.     As  to  my  ten  pounds  a  week,  that's  nothing." 

This  began  to  touch  the  second  of  her  lives.  Hhe  had  already  swal- 
lowed her  hrst  mouthful  of  glory  in  that  nevcrto-bo-forgotten  moment 
when  she,  who  trembled  before  one  solitary  fellow-creatorc,  hod  wrested 
triumph  from  hundreds.  The  aroma  of  that  triumph  still  hung  abont  her, 
and  made  her  long  to  drown  herself  in  it  once  more.  Next  best  to  being 
great  in  the  eyes  of  one,  is  to  be  great  iu  those  of  all :  if  Zelda  was 
doomed  to  carry  with  her  the  curse  of  the  evil  eyOi  and  to  be  shamed  and 
fihonnedj  Sylvia  at  least  could  take  her  revenge.  Nor  did  the  feast  of 
glory  thus  spread  out  before  her  tempt  her  new-born  appetite  for  it  the 
less  because  it  was  served  up  in  dishes  and  covers  of  gold.  This  is  not 
the  temper  of  Oouius,  perhaps,  but  is  certainly  the  temper  from  which 
Genius  has  often  sprung. 

While  Carol  was  yet  speakings  her  eyes  sought  the  window  through 
which  Aaron  had  escaped ;  but  they  did  not  follow  him.  They  were 
looking  out  into  the  universe  which  was  gradually  beginning  to  shape 
itself  out  of  chaos.     But  her  fancies  soon  fell  back  again. 

**  But  my  pocket  I  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Your  pocket?" 

n  Yes — how  in  the  world  shall  I  bo  able  to  got  it  all  in  ?  " 

•*  Gel  what  in  ?  " 

•*AU  that  money!" 

"  Capital !  Oh,  I'll  soon  find  a  dress-maker  for  that— or  a  tailor/* 
Lo  added.  **You  only  get  the  money:  I  know  bow  to  keep  it.  Bo 
you*ll  consent  to  change  your  notes  for  gold  ?  -  Yoa'U  be  a  milliuuutress 
in  less  than  no  time^  by  Jove !  " 

*'  I  shall  be  a  linnit"  she  said,  answering  her  own  thoaghts. 

*'  You'll  bo  a  Countess,'*  he  said,  thinking  backwards  through  the 
folding  doors. 

"  I  shall  be  a  Lady,**  she  half-whbpercd,  thinking  npwarJs  to  Harold 
Yaughan. 
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maxiv  a  tr&DFmigrfttioD,  thoagh  it  exists  now  in  n  world  where  perhaps 
fnenilBhip  is  leas  thoaght  of  than  in  the  tlays  when  Scipio  was  noomed. 
Some  people  have  a  Bpecial  gift  of  their  own  for  friendship  ;  they  trans* 
form  a  vngnc  and  abstxact  feeling  for  as  into  an  actnal  voice  and  tonch 
and  response.  As  oar  life  flows  on — *'  a  torrent  of  impressions  and  emotions 
honnded  in  by  custom,"  a  writer  calls  it  whose  own  deep  torrent  has  long 
since  overflowed  any  narrow  confining  bonndaries — the  mere  names  of  onr 
friends  might  for  many  of  ns  almost  tell  the  history  of  onr  own  li^s. 
As  one  thinks  over  the  roll,  each  name  soexns  a  fresh  sense  and  explanation 
to  the  past.  Some,  which  seem  to  have  ontwardly  but  little  influence 
on  onr  fate,  tell  for  us  the  whole  hidden  atory  of  long  years.  One  means 
perhaps  passionate  emotion,  nnreasonablo  reproach,  tender  reconciliation  ; 
HLnother  may  mean  injustice,  forgiveness,  remorse ;  while  another  speaks  to 
ns  of  all  that  we  have  ever  snflcred,  all  that  wo  hold  most  sacred  in  life,  and 
gratitude  and  trust  unfailing.  There  is  one  name  that  seems  to  me  like  the 
music  of  Bach  as  I  think  of  i(,  and  another  that  seems  to  open  at  the  Gospel 
of  St,  Matthew.  *'  My  dearest  faond,"  a  young  man  wrote  to  his  mother 
only  yesterday,  and  the  simple  words  seemed  to  me  to  tell  the  whole 
hietoty  of  their  Uvea. 

**  After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship,  peace  ia  the  afieetioiis, 
and  support  of  the  judgment,  followoth  the  last  fruit,  which  is  like  the 
pomegranate,  full  of  many  komels.  I  moan  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in 
all  actions  and  occasions,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  writing  in  the  spirit  of  Cicero 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

To  be  in  love  is  a  recognised  state ;  relationship  without  Ddendship 
IB  perhaps  too  much  recognised  in  civilised  communities  ;  bat  friendship, 
that  best  blesping  of  life,  seems  to  have  less  place  in  its  scheme  than 
almost  any  other  feeling  of  et^oal  importance.  Of  course  it  has  its  own 
influence ;  but  the  outward  life  appears,  on  the  whole,  more  given  to 
business,  to  acquaintance,  to  ambition,  to  eating  and  drinking,  than  to 
the  friends  wo  really  love :  and  time  passes,  and  convenience  takes  ns 
hor6  and  there,  and  work  and  worry  (that  wo  might  have  shared)  absorb 
ns,  and  one  day  time  is  no  more  for  onr  friendship. 

One  or  two  of  toy  readers  will  tmderatand  why  it  is  that  I  have  been 
thinking  of  friendship  of  late,  and  have  chosen  this  theme  for  my  little 
essay,  thinking  that  not  the  least  lesson  in  life  is  surely  that  of  human 
sympathy,  and  that  to  be  a  good  friend  is  one  of  the  secrots  that 
comprise  most  others.  And  yet  the  sacri6ces  that  wo  usually  mako  for  a 
friend's  comfort  or  assistance  are  ludicrous  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
them.  *'Ono  minn,  two  rainrp;  are  there  settled  values  for  friends, 
Antisthenes,  as  there  are  for  slaves  ?  For  of  slaves,  one  is  perhaps 
worth  two  mioiT^,  another  not  even  half  a  mina^  another  five  minre, 
another  ten.*'  Antisthenes  agrees,  and  says  that  some  friends  are  not 
even  worth  half  a  mina  ;  *'  and  another,"  he  says,  "I  would  buy  for  my 
firisnd  at  the  sacrifice  of  ail  the  money  and  revenues  in  the  world.'* 

I  am  a£raid  that  we  modern  Antisthenes  would  think  a  month's 
income  a  serious  sacrifice.    If  a  friend  is  in  ItouUcks  -^i^  Vs^^^^  ^  c,<e:i\  •!^. 
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his  door,  or  go  tho  length  of  a  note,  perhaps.     We  fthaeal 

months  at  a  timo  withont  a  reason^  and  yet  all  of  this  ti  man  vol  € 

habit  than  of  feeling ;  for,  notwithManding  ail  thai  ifl  said  of  the  vatt 

and  ita  pompoas  vanities,  there  are  still  hamaa  belngi  ttno^  m,  mL 

even  after  two  thousand  years,  tmo  things  seem  to  come  to  USg  tpk^ 

again  for  each  one  of  us,  in  this  sorrow  and    that  happiMM,  m  m 

sympathy  and   another ;  and   one  day  a   ragae    eamy  opoo  fisaUy 

becomes  the  trae  story  of  a  firiend. 

In  this  peaceful  island  from  whence  I  write  we  hear  CkeroV  rsiBi 

listen  to  In  Memoriam,  as  the  Friend  sings   to  ns  of  friex^diliip  U 

tune  of  tho  lark's  shrill  voice,  or  of  tho  wave  that  beata  away 

and  dashes  itself  upon  the  rocks  in  the  little  bay.     The  awed  iccbIi 

darkles  of  sunshine  seem  to  harmonise  wiih  emotian*  that  ar»  vim  mH 

natural,  and  it  is  not  nntil  wo  go  back  to  oar  common  liiie  (hat  we  reafiMfti 

difference  between  the  teaching  of  noble  fionls  and  the  nouj  bfinUmrf 

traufilution  into  life,  of  that  solemn  printed  silence. 

T«  it,  then,  re^^t  for  barirrl  tini£, 
That  kecTilicr  in  nrcct  April  WAke^. 
And  meets  ibe  rear,  and  j^ivca  and  takm 
Tbfl  culuura  of  tbc  crcsccut  jirime. 

Not  all  :  the  songs,  thn  stirring  air, 
'Din  life  rc-orient  out  ot  iliut, 
Vry  tbro'  tbc  sceuo  in  besrtea  tnust 
la  that  whi^Ii  luado  the  wurld  so  tmir. 

Here,  then,  and  at  peace,  and  oat  of  doors  in  th«  aprii^-tcii«v  m 

have  leisure  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  indeed  sot&e  &nar«  m  Ik 
scheme  of  friendship  and  in  the  plan  of  that  busy  to-dajrin  which 
are  passed ;  over-crowded  with  people,  with  repetition^  with 
and  worry,  and  unsorted  material.     It  is  perhaps  po<8fiJ!  * 
ingr  und  feeling  alone,   some  chock  may  be  given  to  thv 
mooninglosa  repetition  by  which  our  time  is  frittered  awaj^  oar 
power  of  lovo  and  passionate  affection  given  to  the  winds. 

Sometimes  we  suddenly  realise  for  the  first  timo  the  soneo  of 

tho  treasure  of  faithful  protection,  that  wo  huvo   itntonjciouKly  owed  I^H 
years,  for  our  creditor  has  never  clalxued  payment  or  j-tTward,  and  «*  n^l 
member  with  nbtural  emotion  and  gratitnde  that  thO  time  fur  payoiffBl » 
pfist ;  we  shall  be  debtors  all  our  lives  long'-^dirUorv  made  riither  by  Mi 

l.man's  generosity  und  liberal  friendship,  as  wo  may  be  any  day 
poorer  in  heart  by  unkinduoss  or  want  of  trnth* 

Only  A  ftiw  weeks  ago  a  friend  passed  from  among  na  whoa» 
many,  fur  the  writer  among  the  rvst,  spoko  of  a  whole  cliaptrr  in 
lose  good  chapters  to  which  wo  go  back  again  and  again.     1 

Vos  one  of  those  who  make  a  home  of  life  for  othern,  a  horr 
%c  all  felt  that  we  might  come  sure  of  a  wise  and  i 
The  door  opens,  the  fi-iend  conies  in  slowly  wi*^  '■■ 
his  pale   and   noble   face.     Where  find  more  d. 

ithan  his  ?    AVe  all  know  the  grace  of  that  chamuug  iiaprovta«4  ^»AH 
rhicb  be  seeniod  able  tu  combine  dic^ointod  hints  and  shades  hklo  a 
to  weave  our  cxad<b  t&\^  ui^  x«^«:^  va%^ea\uatA  'viAk»  %» uju^^jiduh. 
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lOnroQS  or  moro  serious  philosophy.  In  somo  papers  pnbUshed  a 
few  jears  ago  in  the  ComhUl  Magazine^  called  "  Chapters  on  Talk,"  a 
great  deal  of  his  delightful  and  pleasant  humour  appears. 

OcciipvtDg  ft  foremost  position  amonR  thtw.  I  find  a  »mall,  but  for  its  siic  exceed- 
ing*!;  vigorous  Mid  active  member  nf  the  ^'nimlous  species,  to  which  the  name  "Pcr- 
pctuiJ-ilropTiiIkcr  "  ninv  jM!rhap3  bo  jfivtii  with  s-^rae  degrecof  propriety.  In  dculiiig 
with  a  new  branch  of  science,  tif  I  am  now  doinpr,  the  qbc  of  new  tcrni8  is  inevitable, 
«ik1  it  is  hoped  that  this  niic,  and  such  other  tcchnicul  cxpnasions  as  haTe  licen  intro- 
duced in  ific  roursc  of  these  chflpterR,  will  1*  favourably  received  bv  talk-Ktndentji 
t'ciwrttlly.  The  Pcrpctiinl-drop  Tulker  then — I  will  venturt*  to  CfinsiAer  tbo  icrm  us 
acceplcd — i»  u  conversatiotialiat  of  a  apccics  cafliiy  recopiLsable  by  all  peraonw  p*«- 
svxscU  irf  even  moderate  u^•utene8!^  of  ptTccption,  The  chief  and  nuwt  a'mnrkablo 
cbnrnct'rinie  nf  him  is  thnt  his  chatter  is  inccisant,  and 'that  there  isroea  from  his 
inunlh  a  perpitual  ilribble  of  words,  which  coni  cy  to  the  cars  of  thi'so  who  hear  them 
iio  sort  of  iiitonnation  worth  having,  uo  new  thing  woith  knowing,  no  idea  worth 
lietcning;  to.  These  talkers  iirc  found  In  the  Britigh  Isles  in  great  nnmhcrs.  There 
is  no  dinicnlly  in  mcctinj;  with  ttjiccimcuff.  If  yon  live  in  n  street,  and  will  only  ait  at 
jour  window  for  ii  &ufliciont  length  of  time,  dug  of  them  is  sure  to  pass.  He  has  a 
companion  with  him,  the  recipient  of  that  f^nioll  druppini;  talk.  Per|:etunl  Drop 
points  with  hia  stick,  railing  hia  friend's  attention  to  a  baker's  shop — what  is  he  Bay- 
ing ?  lie  is  aavinii:,  **Ah,  Gcrmun,  you  sec:  P'rantxmann,  German  name.  Great 
many  German  bakers  in  London  :  Gcrmana  and  Scutch:  nearly  all  Imkem  arc  either 
one  or  the  other."  Yon  continue  to  watch,  and  you  observe  tliat  this  loquncions 
gentleman  is  a^ain  pointing;. 

*■*  Where  yon  see  ihoee  liouscs,"  he  is  raying  now,  *' there  were  nothinp  but  green 
fieWB  when  1  wa*  a  l>oy.  Not  a  l)rick  to  lie  »ecn  anywhere."  AnrI  wo  he  goes  ou 
commentint*  on  cvcrr(hirg.  Whatever  his  seniiCA  inform  him  of,  he  Eccms  obliged 
to  put  nu  rvfoid.  "riebnM  liot.^e,"  he  sny?,  as  one  pocs  by  hiin  in  an  omnibna  ; '* 
or,  **  Cuiioua  smell,'*  a*  he  pas^s  the  fried-lisb  atall.  This  is  the  man  with  whom  wo 
have  all  travelled  in  miUvay-trainp.  [Ic  proclaims  to  his  companion — a  pcrs>m  much 
to  be  pitied — the  nsm«^  o(  the  stations  ns  the  train  arrivea  at  each — "Ah,  Croydon," 
be  says  ;  or,  "  Ah.  HcdhiM, — ^'tiinj;  to  stop,  I  see."  IIo  makes  his  comments  when 
th«y  do  fitop.  "  Litdr  j;irl  with  fruit," he saya;  or,  "Boy  witii  papers."  Very  likely 
he  will  imitate  the  peculiar  cry  of  this  l»st — "  Momin'  papnw,"  for  hia  friend's  benefit. 
This  kind  of  talker  may  bo  studied  very  advnntageonsly  in  railwny-truiiis.  He  in 
familiar  with  technical  terms.  He  remarks,  when  there  is  a  stoppage,  that  we  are 
"beinjr  shunted  on  to  the  up-liuc  till  the  express  goes  by."  Presently  tltere  is  n 
abrick,  and  n  ^hakc,  and  a  Hhirl,  and  tlien  our  friend  looks  mnnd  with  triumpli. 
"  That  was  tt,"  he  says  ;  '•  Dover  express,  down-line.'*  This  is  a  very  wearying  per- 
sonage, lie  cannot  be  qniet.  If  he  is  }XMitively  ran  oat  and  without  a  remark  to 
make,  be  will  a>k  a  question.  Instead  of  telling  you  what  the  station  is,  he  w-t!l  in 
this  case  ask  you  to  tell  him.  "  What  station  is  this  ?  "  is  a  favoorito  impiirT.'  with 
him.  He  docm'c  want  to  know  :  he  is  not  going  to  stop  at  it :  he  merely  asks  bceauM 
bis  month  is  full  of  words,  and  they  must  needs  dribble  out  in  come  form  or  other. 
In  this  case  it  takes  an  interrogative  form.  A  tiresome  individual  this  :  one  cannot 
help  Fpeeulating  how  many  times  in  the  cotirse  of  his  life  he  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  inform  his  felkiw-crcatures  that  tJie  morning  has  l>«en  tine  or  cold,  as  the  cose  might 
.and  the  weather  genersUy  seasonable,  or  the  reverse. 

■1  have  not  said  mnrh  all  this  time  ahont  good  listeners.  They  are  scarce,  almost 
lA  scarce  ns  good  tnlkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist,  has  but  a  moderate  opinion 
of  liimKll.  is  pi*»je^sed  of  a  grcut  desire  of  iufornutiiou  un  all  kinils  of  sulijt'cr!*,  and 
of  a  hundred  other  Hne  qualities.  It  is  too  much  the  generiil  impression  thtit  listen- 
ing ih  a  merely  negative  proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far  from  being  really  the  case. 
A  perfectly  itiert  i>erson  is  not  n  good  listener,  any  more  than  a  bolster  is.  Yon  re- 
quire the  lecipicnt  of  your  talk  to  manifest  iDtetligcnce,  to  show  interest,  and,  wliat  is 
more,  to  feid  it.  The  faei  is,  tliat  Id  listen  well — as  to  do  anything  else  well — is  not 
euy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well,  as  wc  observe  noubly  in  the  conduct 
of  bad  orl'jTs  and  stage  ninfttenr5,  who  break  down  in  this  particnlar,  perhaps  ro«r« 
nhen  and  more  frequently  than  in  any  other. 

Bat  it  WAS  even  more  in  hia  society  than  In  his  writing  that  our  friend 

showed  himself  as  he  was.    His  talking  was  unlike  that  of  anyhody  else  ;  it 

BOtxtetimeB  put  me  in  mind  of  another  voice  out  of  the  past.  There  was  an 

earnest  wit,  a  gentle  audacity  and  eimpltcity  ofe■J:l^T^Bft\otl^i^*^TIiaj^^''^.««ca^ 
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home  to  as  all.    Of  kio,  £.  R.  was  saving  he  spoke  with  %  quct  tti 
pressive  anthoiitj  that  we  all  onconsciouslj  ackoowlrdgtEil.    ILtolrfj 
pain  was  near.  Of  his  lougsoiToriDgshe  never  compLuaod.  H«tffbei|iilj 
fof  himself,  it  was  with  some  kinil  little  joku  vr  hiiinoiifO«0eoiiaiii 
>eioQ  to  the  philosophy  of  eDdaraxice,nor  was  it  until  aitcr  his  tiea&  ftil*i| 
kuaw  what  his  martjTdom  had  been,  nor  vitfa  what  cotinge  b«  bad  bon«: 

He  thought  of  serious  things  very  constantij,  allKoogh  ao(  jn 
oouventionul  mouuer.     One  of  the  last  times  thai  we  met  be  mU  I»  b^^ 
'*  I  feel  more  and  more  conyinoed  that  the  lore  of  the  Father  is  aot 
Ihat  of  an  earthly  father,  and  that  as  an  earthly  father,  ^o  He  rviuioM  a  I 
prosperity  and  material  well-doing  of  his  children."    Another  tia»pf 
from  the  Iloundalout  Paj'^Ht  he  said  suddenly,   "  '  Be  good,  mj 
Depend  upon  it,  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  oflifia  ;  il  ts  tci 

Speaking  of  a  friend,  ho  said  with  some  emotion,  "  I  think  I  bit  V 
as  well  as  if  he  were  dead.*' 

He  had  a  fancy,  that  we  all  used  to  langh  over  with  him.  uf  a  fnri 
central  building,  something  like  the  Albert  Ilall,  Car  fnends  iollr^  u^  tr.> 
ther,  with  galleries  for  the  sleepless  to  walk  in  at  sight. 

Perhaps  some  people  may  think  thai  alliisions  ao  puraooai  mm  : 
scarcely  fitted  for  the  pages  of  a  M«ga/jne,  but  afaat  m  there 
more  unpersoual  than  the  thought  of  u  wise  and  gentle  apiritv  of  a 
and  truthful  life  '?  Here  is  a  life  that  belongs  to  aa  all  ;  we  hava  al  lea 
the  better  for  the  eiietence  of  the  one  man.  He  could  bot  be  gauA  wttt 
out  doing  good  in  his  generation,  nor  speak  the  Inikh  as  be  did  vdkMl 
adding  to  the  sum  of  true  things.  And  the  lesson  that  he  lacuht  as  f 
'*  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves ;  do  not  let  ns  be  afraid  to  be  oozastvH^  to 
love  each  other  and  to  epeak  and  to  trust  in  each  other*** 


Last  night  the  moon  rose  very  pale  ai  firsts  Iben  blufaia^ 
through  the  drifting  vapours  as  they  rose  iar  beyond  tho  downs ;  a 
black-bird  sat  watching  the  shifting  ahaduwy  wodda  6oia  Um 
bnujch  of  a  tree,  and  the  colts  in  the  field  set  off  aeanaportDg. 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  mists  had  dissolved  into  a  aileni  ailvor  saJ 
uightiugale-broken  dream — in  which  were  Tnpurons  downs,  ncotB^ 
sweet  sodden  stars,  and  clouds  drifliog,  like  some  alow  fii^jht  oftflwr 

birds.    L took  us  tu  a  htUo  terrace  at  the  end  of  hia  fiuher*e  jpirfa 

Ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  uigbt  lay  spread  before  us,  boonded  by  dlMoa 

For  a  minute  wo  stood  listening  to  the  sound  of  Lhe 

that  boats  away  our  lime  in  this  pleasant  place,  and  then  it 

in  the  utter  silence  a  cuckoo  called,  and  then  the  ''^hlingmti 

thcu  the  wave  answered  onco  mure.    It  will  all  be  i  dnam  toSttamiw.  m 

wo  stumble  into  the  noise,  and  light,  and  work  of  Ufa  a^ain.     HAnda^ 


comes  commonplace,  garish,  and  one  can  acaieo  belie-ve  in  the  m; 
bouday  night.    And  yet  this  tranquil  Sunday  night  ia  aura  iroe 
^jflaahiest  gas-lamp  in  Piccadilly.  Natortil  thizigs  aeem  uiapcrad  at  liniMC 

^yood  themselves,  and  to  carry  us  upwanla  and  bejoiMt  mr 
ao  do  people  seom  toN^aXedL  lo  \xm  «X  ^f[m«am^^  'c^^i^^'^Wk^U 
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LgliHliman,  aud  its  heartlis  and  boinea  iho  perfect  realiflft- 
iloQ  uf  dumostic  huppLDoss  and  vLrtuu ;  to  a.  FreDchmau,  la  belle  France 
and  Paris  the  queen  of  the  world ;  his  Yaterland  to  a  German,  uuap- 
prouchuhio  in  political  solidity,  intellectual  acomeQ,  aud  moral  parity ; 
twenty  poixita  given  all  round  and  the  United  States  heutixig  the  uuivereo 
hollow,  to  an  American ;  to  the  citizens  of  all  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
very  amallugt  fitates,  their  own  country  in  the  van  of  civilibatiuu,  and 
avery  other  nation  in  the  rear  in  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  difference 
between  them.  There  la  no  question  but  tbnt  this  is  the  truth  broadly 
Btatcd,  and  that  we  are  all  sutislied  of  our  own  absolute  superiority  in  the 
art  and  science  of  life — all  sure  that  we  are  the  most  civilised  of  existing 
pooploB.  Albo,  the  majority  everywhere  take  things  as  they  are  to  be 
pretty  nearly  as  good  as  they  can  be,  save  m  a  few  unimportant  matters 
which  might  be  the  better  for  a  little  timely  tiukeriug,  and  hold  that  the 
folks  who  make  a  fuss  about  reform  and  reconstruction  are,  for  the  most 
part,  meddlesome  bnsybodies  who  are  more  likely  to  mar  than  to  mend 
whatever  they  undertake. 

There  is  a  good  side  to  this  national  self-complacency.  If  its  excess 
makes  men  obstinate,  contracted,  intolerant,  the  want  of  it  leaves  them 
-without  patriotism  because  without  pride  in  the  national  ideal.  Modesty 
has  a  teudcucy  to  degenerate  Into  self-abasement ;  facility  to  learn  into 
inabihty  to  retain  ;  and  for  every  gain  gut  by  plasticity  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding lotis  iu  lirniness  of  grip.  But  for  all  that,  it  may  be  as  well 
fivery  now  aud  then  to  cuufesi  that  wo  are  only  half  educated,  and  to  pat 
ouraoives  to  school  ag.iin  fur  nuother  turn  at  the  grammar  of  progress. 
If  too  much  leaning  to  new  ways  prevents  our  standing  upright  in  any, 
not  to  stir  is  never  to  advance,  and  without  circulation  and  influx  we 
should  soon  become  fossilised.  ANliat,  then,  Is  this  boasted  civilisation 
of  om's  ?  this  Eoglish  Hearth  and  Uomo  of  which  we  are  so  proud? 
— the  life  of  this  Land  of  I/iUerty — this  Britannia  which  rules  the  waves, 
and  which  has  such  a  generous  contempt  for  every  other  land,  bound  or 
free,  merely  because  it  is  not  British?  How  real  is  it?  How  deep 
does  it  go  ?  And  is  it  civiUaation  at  all  in  any  of  the  essentials  of  tbat 
oouditiou  ? 

At  the  very  threshold  we  are  met  bymateriul  anomalies  which  perplex 
and  humiliate  us.  Take  an  ordinary  middle- class  dwt^lling  house,  with  its 
bad  drdinage  aud  unscientific  ventilation  ;  its  clumsy  contrivances  of  all 
kinds ;  its  onderground  caves,  whore  tbo  servants  stifle  throagh  the  day 
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doprlrcd  of  direct  liglit  and  air,  supplemcoted  by  Use  inofSr  | 
the  roof  assignod  tbem  for  the  Dight ;  its  cmtil  stftin,  th« 
-which  coald  be  so  easily  obviated  by  a  simple  mechADioU 
its  bells  ^hich  only  sninmon  and  do  not  explain  why ;  ita  wuiM 
vbere  tho  wealth  and  well-being  of  the  world  at  large  is  dW] 
a  slice  of  ham  ;  its  partial  water-supply  and  insiiffieient  Tf'VH 
heating  and  lighting  ;  its  want  uf  protection  against  fire,  aad  iti 
of  a  sure  way  of  escape  shonld  it  break  ont :  take  the  pipa  "mhiA 
always  borsting,  and  cannot  bo  got  at  witbont  pulling  the  walls  aaJfle 
to  pieces ;  tho  cisterns  into  which  tho  sewage  gas  escapes  by  tDMOi  <t^ 
\7ast6-pipe  that  leads  direct  into  tho  drains ;  those  draing  ttwimirfw,  4 
^hich  no  one  knows  tho  direction  or  extent,  wbtch  are  always  *'|Mi 
wrong/'  and  which  often  end  in  a  cesspool  right  under  U10  bowe :  tali 
the  wallpapers  lined  with  ptitrid  paste ;  tho  heavy  wooUen  Ita^pi^ 
which  hold  dirt  and  dnst,  and  the  germs  of  scarlet  fevtr  for  moctfei&r 

iure,   Like   eggs  hidden  carefally  in  a  nest:     tako   the   iwa«f^,  otoAb 

i-eriminul,  ignoring  on   tho  part  of  the  architect  of  all  the  lawi  of  bttUn 

inllacnced  by  domestic  conditions :  take  onr  booses  as  the  absll  in  vM 

[.WB  express  and  ejiclosc  onr  civiliBation,  and  wc  nrn   forced  to  ct 

Vo  have  not  yet  mastered  the  initial  fignre. 

And,  if  this  is  trno  of  well-found  houses,  what  shall  we  say 
•poorer  sort  ? — those  disgracefnl  horela  where  the  bona  and  sbwv  sf  1 
conntry  herd  like  beasts  and  die  like  vermio  ?  Th«  Terr  eatik  OB  a 
gontloinau*8  estat^^  are  better  lodged  than  tho  men  and  wonaea  t^  hat  on 
rnco,  aod  tho  horse  ho  keeps  for  show  and  persoiuU  pleacm  slaiM  a 
regard  and  consideration  not  accorded  to  the  peasant  by  whom  hf  fMff^ 
vcuUh.  All  sorts  of  strange  diseases  break  out  in  these  itaptuvdi 
and  idiotcy  and  ecrofala  are  nature's  comments  on  raao's  alotb. 
cverorowding,  tho  conditions  of  a  savage's  wigwam,  a  life  io  which 
and  decency  are  words  without  meauiug  and  vlrtno  is  render»d  impoaaUi^ 
A  life  which  lulls  both  body  and  soal,  which  angoodsrs  tm  madmmm- 
ieitates  disease — all  this  lies  at  the  very  doors  of  oar  f*rand  palsMV  aa^ 
first-class  mansions — those  wbitc'd  KcpolchrcB  of  laxarious  dcAth;  1^ 
then  we  say  that  we  aro  civilised.  Wo  hire  the  boat  archiUcts  of  Iba  iUt 
lo  design  the  fnt;ade  and  dorieo  tho  graceful  omameotation  of  oor 
-hut  down  there  in  the  basement,  up  in  the  eiatt^ma  foalhig  the  wai#i 
rink,  stealing  tbrongh  pipe  and  drain  poisontDg  the  air  w 
typhus  and  diphtheria  hold  their  own  nnchocked  ;  and  -wben  walntvvteffl 
our  best,  we  have  only  bnllt  a  more  pleassnt-Iool  ' : m  n«g«l    aJ 

the  thing  wc  have  gut  inside  Is  death.     And  whii<.     .   .  ....i   Ihcss  «liU 

tepulehres  with  so  much  care  at  least  for  decency  and  baaaly»  tfa 
^peasants  on  our  eBlat«s — tlio  workmen  in  our  towns  and  rninfun  the  mn 
j|uid  women  by  whom  we  livoi  whoso  laboor  makes  oar  laisim  paanble, 
.tnd  whoso  poverty  gives  tis  wealth — die,  or  do  worso  than  di«.  i^  w«st 
of  tiio  first  requisites  of  wholesome  hnman  living.  This  eoodiUoa  of) 
may  be  necessary  from  tho  point  of  view  of  bricks  and  mortar,  tbak 
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and  tho  percentage  to  be  hod  oat  of  house  property ;  bat  it  is  not 
civilis&tioD. 

Are  wc  more  civUiBcd  In  oar  dress  than  in  oar  dwellings  ?  Not  a  whit. 
Oar  goide  and  ruler  hero  h  that  irrespoDBible  tyrant  wo  call  fashion,  and 
neither  comfort  nor  beauty  has  a  word  to  say.  To  bo  sure  men  hare 
discarded  many  absurdities,  though  they  have  retainetl  more.  Thoy  hold 
to  their  PiilT  shirt-collars  which  rasp  their  necks,  their  widu  expanse  of 
linen  (runt ;  which  tho  very  act  of  fastening  rumples,  tbeir  meaningless 
fiwallow-tails,  their  hideous  hata^  their  tight- lUting  military  uniform,  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  hoam  and  gusset  anJ  baud,  which  are  more  eymbols 
uf  tho  art  uf  cutting  out  and  not  necessary  to  tho  comfort  of  shape. 
Bnt  even  with  the  follies  they  retain  they  can  more  about  with  ease  and 
nnhampored.  Women,  on  the  contrar)*,  torture  thcmfielves  in  tlie  name  of 
fashion  with  touchbg  fideUty.  Thoy  would  as  soon  forego  their  nationality 
as  their  stays ;  and  tho  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  less  sacred  to  them 
Uxaa  their  multiplicity  of  garments  all  hanging  from  the  waist.  It  is  to 
keep  those  np,  and  lessen  their  heaty  weight,  that  they  put  themseWes 
Into  steel  cages  which  destroy  all  grace  of  line  and  all  comfort  of  move- 
ment, save  in  walking.  The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  a  thing  dead  and 
done  with  in  their  code.  Heads  are  loaded  with  false  hair  stiuk  about 
with  lace,  feathers,  dowers,  and  coloured  glass  ;  ears  are  pierced  that  bits  of 
crystallized  earth,  or  imitations  thereof,  maybe  hang  into  the  holes; 
health  is  destroyed,  and  the  tender  vital  organs  which  nature  has  so 
sedulously  protected  by  tho  outer  cosing  of  ribs  aro  compressed  uud 
crashed  that  the  waistband  may  be  reduced  to  seventeen  inches ;  and  the 
highest  efforts  of  millinery  genius  are  directed  to  the  most  elaborato 
method  of  sewing  one  bit  of  etnff  on  to  another  bit  of  stuff,  to  tho  con 
fusion  of  anything  like  a  leading  line  or  an  intelligible  idea.  ^Vo  laugh  at 
the  Chinese  "golden  water-lilies,"  the  Papuan  head-dress,  the  HindTi  nose- 
ring, the  AMcan  lip-distender  ;  we  langh  while  wo  look  in  tho  glass  and 
complacently  brush  out  our  frills,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  looking 
"slyliah"  and  "well  got  up."  But  om:  highest  efforts  culminate  in 
partial  nakedness  in  the  middleof  winter  if  we  are  women,  in  black  broad- 
cloth in  the  dog-days  if  we  are  men — in  absurd  lengths  of  silk  trailing 
after  us  as  wo  walk  in  the  one  case,  in  a  ridiculous  pennon  meandering 
at  our  backs  in  tho  other;  they  culminate  in  fashion,  not  in  use  or  beauty 
or  simplicity ;  but  while  we  do  thus  dress  without  personal  convenience 
or  artistic  meaning,  we  have  no  trne  civilisation  in  tho  matter  of  oar  clothes. 
Modern  millinery  is  neither  art  nor  nature.  It  is  our  translation  of  tho 
primitive  man's  delight  in  rags  and  gaudy  colours;  and  there  is  no  essen- 
tial  difference  between  the  two.  What  difference  there  ia  consists  simply 
in  conventional  acceptance ;  bat  the  aesthetic  base  of  each  is  the  same. 

We  are  supposed  to  have  civilised  the  forms  and  perfected  the  art  of 
society.  Wo  lookback  on  tho  rude  feasts  of  our  forefathers  with  disdain 
and  wonder  at  their  gross  glattony  and  coarse  lanshness.  But,  at  least, 
they  fed  the  poor  in  those  days  of  ruder  Uvin?i^;  mv^  ^  ^^M^,^S.^W!^«Ei%■\s^. 


gastronomic  Art,  -was  bountiful  in  boppiUlity.  A3  it  U,  boefaUIdf  a  a 
uamo  ;  no  more.  Thoro  is  none  of  it  in  the  sense  of  ahftnog  J^^i  p«* 
with  others,  in  onr  modern  entertainments.  A  diuiier  or  a  m^«■• 
BociiJ  obligation  diecbarged  perforce  ;  or  an  occiisi<m  foT  dlfpUr;  or  Wd 
combined.  To  prefer  those  who  need  ia  as  far  remored  from  lii«  olrtW 
tions  of  the  host  as  the  •*  fire  partj*'  ima^nod  by  Puneb.  Jio  OM  "W 
gives  a  party,  as  it  is  called,  thinks  of  the  real  pleasan  or  gooJ  "W 
it  wUl  be  to  the  guests :  only  whether  it  is  "  well  doiw  "  aMot^Bf  • 
the  conventional  standard— that  is,  reflecting  honoar  on  Um>  gl«r.  Ik 
arrangements  of  society  are  in  themselves  utterly  barbarous,  vbib 
ing  to  be  specially  civilised.  One  could  imiigina  a  aimptSr 
ftud  most  delightful  banquet,  with  music  and  flowers,  and  plenty  rf  ^i* 
and  freedom  of  action — a  banquet  that  did  not  include  throe  loD^hoonrf 
cramp  and  surfeit  ^ith  an  indigestion  t<»  follow,  or  a  oruwdcd  cruab  it  • 
stiding  room  where  conversation  is  impossible,  and  tho  m"*;''-  ""'^  ^-^ 
listening  to.  One  could  imagine  arrangements  more  ar 
than  now,  yet  not  more  costly  ;  a  welcome  more  beariy,  anU  niu.  i^ 
parade.  Tint  our  civilisation  dooms  us  to  a  table  whons  one  aidt  ftiiw 
aud  the  other  bums  ;  where  draughts  chill  the  naked  sbouldrrs  al  om  tsA, 
and  the  healed  air,  loaded  with  unwholesome  vapours,  tbreat«]u  aff-jirty 
at  the  other ;  to  rooms  wherein  delicate  women  turn  sick  and  (iuU  te 
want  of  oxygon  in  a  fetid  atmosphere  nsffd  up  by  two  or  Ihred  bandii^ 
pair  of  lungs  ;  it  dooms  us  to  accept  invitations  givisii  by  people  w«  <!*• 
like  aud  to  eat  things  that  will  disagree  with  us»  just  as  it  dooms  vM^nm 
artificial  manner,  an  insincere  smile,  a  false  speech ;  it  dooms  ns  Is  oys 
oar  own  house  to  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures,  m»l  bj&ira-dozsn  crfwto^ 
wo  care  ever  to  see  again,  just  as  it  dooms  ns  to  tbs  sopprsadoci  ol  all 
emotion,  of  all  earnest  thought,  of  all  honest  words ;  and  wb«Q  we  fc«n 
made  ourselves  the  most  like  animated  dolls  in  mannsr,  and  pal  oorvcltw 
to  most  inconvenience  for  things  we  detest  and  peopts  wo  ds^i«v  ia  ^^ 
then  we  are  considered  of  the  best  breediog  and  the  most  pttHaetml  dnlsat- 
tion.  Half  the  entertainments  too,  given  by  the  middls  clsasss,  sis  aB«y 
possible  throagh  screwing  and  pinching  in  things  mare  sassatial  l«  tkt 
true  dignity  of  life  than  the  givin;^  of  a  dinner  badly  eooksd  and  ^mm 
arranged,  which  no  one  who  eats  really  enjoys.  "  food  u  qaas* 

tionable,  kid  gloves  are  de  rigueur  \  and  you  cut  yoj^  ^ — ^  ..-ii  willi  imsuIih 
plated  knives  nud  forks  of  the  covenanted  pattern.     HoiMrar  to 
who  dare   to  offer  simple  pleasnrcH  within   their  m4«tLS  nf  csooey 
service,  and  who  invite  to  Ihoir  house  those  wbota  it  wfll  both  M^ 

id  benefit,  not  only  those  whom  th^^y  say  they  *'  muai*^  by  tho  ii 
of  social  reciprocity  in  boredom  and  pretence  I 

If  we   were  really  civilised   wo  sLouId  hsT«  fcwsr  sorraDts  tbaa 
have  now,  and  give  them  less  iinpleii^iiut  work  to  do.     Maeht&ary 
be  made  to  do  much  of  the  roughest  labour  to  which  we  aow 
living  hands  ;  and  co-oporstion  would  b«lp  UJ  to  keep  ea^  other  snMS 
sacredly  than  now.     Xx^  "VQ^asanwiAa*  VaMwa**  Skaa -^^cc^eMS^-^^ofia^kar 
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tion  ? — ^yet  we  do  little  to  stamp  oat  this  disease  by  better  methodB.  We 
hold  oouvuleively  by  those  which  were  in  use  when  humfui  labour  ranked 
pretty  nearly  as  low  as  brute  labour  of  the  present  day,  and  was  more 
prodiguUy  employed  iu  times  when  the  dignity  of  humanity,  as  applied  to 
the  workers  of  the  world,  waa  a  creed  as  foreign  as  the  rights  of  slaves. 
The  oonse«xuence  is  that  many  things  are  ill  done  because  (ho  labour 
needed  to  keep  them  in  conventional  perft>ctiou  is  dista8t«f\il,  and  the 
result  ioailequate  to  the  pains  bestowed.  With  more  scientific  simplicity 
we  should  have  boUer  Kcrvicu  and  more  couteukd  berAuuts.  But  when  we 
thali  havu  come  to  scieuliiic  simphcity  uu  the  one  hand,  and  loving 
human  care  for  those  we  cmjiloy  on  the  other,  we  shall  havu  come  to  true 
civilisation — a  state  of  lhiu{»a  which  grants  the  power  of  beauty,  refine- 
ment, iutellcciual  duvelopmcub,  and  sociul  btcauso  homau  dignity  all 
round.  Thii^  is  uot  a  very  frighUiil  prospect ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
thut  we  have  lo  be  educated  up  even  to  the  general  wish  for  such  develop- 
ment. 

Funeral  pomp  and  bridal  finery  are  thiugs  again  which  hold  on 
to  the  very  soul  of  society.  The  duty  imposed  on  us  to  imfjoverish  the 
living  that  the  dead  may  be  put  into  the  ground  with  a  certain  ctaJo'jt*  of 
uoddJQg  plumes,  sleek  Flemish  horHes,  and  aUauge  men  drai>ed  in  fiouting 
black,  seems  to  some  of  us  iualiuuablu  to  the  decency  of  oivilisnlion ; 
to  others  remnunts  of  thti  barbaric  emphabis  wiih  which  suvui^e  chiefs  and 
braves  conclude  thoir  lives.  If  wo  held  the  thooi*y  that  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  wore  soothed  by  our  display,  we  should  then  have  some  kind  of 
reason  why,  mure  or  less  sound.  But  we  have  nut  even  this  to  impel  ufl ; 
only  the  tyranny  of  custom.  So  wo  go  on  putting  the  poor  pale  dead 
into  colhns  uf  ouk  bossed  with  silver  and  lined  with  satin,  dissipating  the 
bread  of  the  widow  and  ohildrcu  because  wu  are  civilised,  and  show  is  n 
greater  thin;^  tbau  6ubstuuce.  In  our  murriugos  too,  wo  beat  our  tom- 
toms, aud  buuimuu  il  crowd  to  see  n  girl  drcssud  iu  white,  with  orange 
blossoms  made  uf  kid  and  cambric  iu  her  hair,  u&bigued  to  the  keeping  of 
a  man  whom  perhaps  she  does  not  love,  and  who,  on  hia  part,  may  have 
TOpented  of  his  contract  before  the  honeymoon  is  over.  Marriage  being 
ut  the  best  but  a  lottery  with  mnre  blanks  than  prizes,  it  seems  a  little 
unnecessary  to  call  the  world  to  Uike  note  how  the  drawmg  is  began. 
Our  bridal  finery  of  dress  aud  feast  too  often  proves  to  be  no  better  than 
thti  Hindti  Widow's  "bravery"  when  she  comes  to  perform  suttee;  and 
say  what  we  will  there  is  a  certain  sacrificial  look  about  it,  a  deckiug  aud 
trcssing  as  of  a  victim,  which  is  oue  of  the  nharpest  s^itLres  against  the 
iuu  we  profess  to  honour.  If  we  cou&iderp  too,  the  character  of 
)i  onr  marriages,  we  do  nut  find  anything  iu  them  so  admirable  that 
^od  ask  bciiveu  aud  earth  to  witnebs  thoir  fulfilment.  Women  sold 
for  a  Sttttlemuut,  aud  men  Belling  ihemselvcs  lor  u  fortunt.* ;  the  scrofulous 
mated  with  the  insane,  and  neitliur  the  mental  nor  the  moral  development 
of  the  family  taken  into  account  as  a  basis  of  calculation  fur  the  future; 
diKcaae  Uid  miserable  skulls  ^JcrpctuiiUd  Cue  ^^rvN^Xiti  V)*^!  ^a*^  ^<i&  \:wv^<^x. 
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poopling  of  the  \7orM  was  nobody's  ctiTC,  and  its  ignoble  nchoif\ 
frankly,  is  this  civilisation  ?  We  ban:;  a  man  who  has  kilUd  aaolkb 
but  we  Buffer  men  and  women  to  mardtf  the  foiure  of  •oeitftxaltkB 
pleiisiiro.  Wo  object  to  the  reckless  dimetaination  of  nuaD-poi  Mf*  if 
BolfisUDess  and  want  of  considerntion  for  ethers,  but  wbm  it  eooHitolli 
prrpetaatiou  of  hereditary  diHeose  by  iuarHa^»  Ibuo  we  ore  pwwaiaa. 
and  have  not  even  a  public  opinion  ae  a  reatrttiuLng  iigoot. 

Turn  to  the  boAO  of  the  pyramid,  the  root  of  Ui«  flower,  ih«  dut  m 
hich  the  whole  social  fabric  rests,  and  what  in  oar  eiriliflilioe  Ihtn ! 
J^dolterated  fooJ,  short  weight)?,  filched  pay,  bigb  cbarge«.  and  tba 
oppression  ef  the  weaker — the  war  of  work  and  trade  ani  claw 
on  at  all  pointfi,  and  as  deadly  in  its  way  a4  the  war  of  n%ti<iti*; 
the  civilisRllon  of  which  we  bofist  when  we  scoflT  at  the  injofttioe 
gone  times,  and  hold  onrgclves  so  far  above  the  past  ?  Or  is  it  not 
u  mirage  which  seems  and  is  not  ?  But  no  man  can  find  Xhm 
and  few  care  to  seek  it.  We  talk  of  heaven  gbbly  onoaghf  and  prolcaili 
look  forward  to  the  bettor  world  with  cnthaaiastic  hope  and  faith  ;  bol  w 
strongly  object  to  work  for  its  reuliBation  whilal  wa  are  on  earth,  sal 
a  political  milleDnium  is  a  dream  that  offends  many  a  good  ChriaTian  «Im 
pays  his  Easter  dues  witbont  wincing. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  us  want  slaves  that  we  oorselves  may  be  frtt; 
contented,  fat,  and  sleek  if  it  pleases  Providence,  but  alwayv  tknm 
bonnd  to  work  that  we  may  play,  and  accepting  oor  weJl-bein^  aa  tlic 
reward  for  their  self-sacrifice.  Men  of  conrageona  eaudour  admtl 
Home  Borrowfally,  others  with  justifyiDg  reasoning.  Tbe  hard- 
tabonrer  with  bended  back  and  clouded  br&in  ;  the  naked  pitmaD  witli 
women  and  children  grimy,  hrtitalised,  nnseted ;  the  pallid  ouU'IimJL 
spinning  his  own  shroud  as  he  draws  out  the  silken  threads  1^1  ait  la 
make  a  royal  robe ;  the  toiling  miUioDs  whoso  toil  ean  seareelj  gei 
bread — they  are  all  parts  of  onr  civilisation;  integral  parte;  a 
see  no  way  of  doing  without  them.  If  one  of  Ifae  "  nppcr 
touched  by  their  sorrows,  proposes  measures  that  shall  rtUMe  then  am  fami^ 
not  only  ameliorate  the  worst  results  of  a  radical  eriJ,  he  is  mel  by 
terrified  taunt  that  he  seeks  to  nun  society.  And  to  seek  to  rain 
is  a  Bhibboloth  of  illimitable  power.  Ho  who  desirea  to  save 
always  accused  of  this  hostility  to  society ;  and  the  mainle&aiwa  ef  bh 
righteous  conditions  has  somehow  got  to  be  coneidertd  aa  pari  ef  sar 
social  religion. 

Down  low,  at  the  root  of  this  flower  of  civilisation,  lioa  lb* 
of  crime.  /kAer  wc  have  neceesitated  the  criminal  clans,  we  piiaiab  U 
being.  We  know  why  it  is  as  clearly  as  wo  know  why  £BTar  hraaka 
by  uncloansed  drains  and  round  tbe  borders  of  manb-UuMli  i  Imi  «• 
thing  to  hinder  or  to  mend.  Wo  send  the  thief  U>  pnafia,  aanlf 
ough,  but  wo  do  not  caro  to  offer  him  the  chance  of  boaasty;  b^fia^ 
punishment  godlike  but  prevention  impolitic.  Of  late,  a  eertaia  fear  of 
this  leethingtauft  ot  Cit\tna,W\\xM^ica^  \ra.V\k^;^  va  iIm  d«^tbi^  ^M  Ml 
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our  legiaUtore  to  work,  and  we  have  beguo  to  appoint  Boards  and  build 
schools,  like  mou  iu  a  fright,  aod  hurried.  But  nt  iho  prcsont  znomont 
things  are  standing  stiU,  that  a  iroe  tight  may  go  on  over  dogma.  The 
patient  is  in  rxtrnnint  hat  the  doctors  are  qnarrolling  over  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cup  in  which  the  elixir  of  life  is  to  be  administered.  This  is 
one  oatcomo  of  oar  civilisation ;  and  we  are  prond  of  it.  Wo  bold  it  to 
be  far  more  vital  to  the  good  of  hnmanit)'  that  our  roughs  and  gnlter- 
obildren  should  have  correct  ideas  about  baptismal  regeneration  and  the 
doctrine  of  election,  than  be  taught  honesty,  sobriety,  and  decency  of 
living.  To  our  niiuJe,  true  religion  consitils  in  fyrmuliia,  not  in  state  of 
life  and  morals ;  and  we  would  rather  our  thieves  and  raurdorors  continued 
and  moltiphed  than  see  them  abolished  at  the  expense  of  correct  doc- 
trinal mystorioa. 

Our  civilisation  may  have  done  mnch  ;  bnt  one  thing  it  has  not  dotio, 
it  has  not  destroyed  cruelty.  We  are  cruel  to  each  other,  crml  to 
animals,  and  cruel  to  all  the  weak.  Strength  claims  its  victims  by  its 
uwn  righteousness,  nnd  oar  civilisation  is  built  np  on  sacrifice*  No  one 
a  child  hualen  for  a  fault  it  does  not  kuow  to  bo  a  fault,  hear  a 
rated  for  an  oversight,  see  a  horse  between  the  shafts,  or  a  dog 
broken  in,  without  a  burning  at  his  heart,  and  a  passionate  desire  for  the 
reaUty  of  the  state  in  which  we  say  we  live.  If  we  cannot  alter  the  law 
0f  nataro  in  its  iecossaut  destruction,  its  death  that  there  may  bo  life,  at 
least  we  need  not  inflict  pain  out  of  season.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  the  costonnongcr  to  work  a  raw  on  his  donkey,  for  a  coach- 
man to  lash  his  team  till  every  nerve  quivers  with  pain  and  terror,  for  a 
hound  to  be  whipped  out  of  all  cour.'igo  and  consciousneas  that  a  horde 
of  men  in  pink  may  hunt  a  miserable  Uttle  hare  to  death,  for  horses  to  be 
spurred  and  strained  and  maybe  breitk  their  backs  or  their  hearts  in  what 
mofi  call  a  steeplechase,  and  the  gods  a  selfish  omelty.  Children  can  he 
tanght  wisdom  and  goodness  otherwise  than  by  the  cane,  and  if  we  really  re- 
spected onrselvos,  we  should  respect  our  so-called  social  inferiors.  Were  we 
civilised,  the  sights  and  sonnds  which  meet  us  twenty  times  in  an  hour  in 
the  street  would  be  impossible.  It  Ib  all  savagery  from  first  to  last ; 
and  the  brute  assertion  of  strength  is  nob  civilisation. 

Pass  on  to  war,  which  is  the  culmination  of  this  cruelty ;  pass  on  to 
the  prayers  for  victorj*  put  up  by  nations,  irrespective  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause — to  tho  thanksgiving  offered  after  they  have  scii^cd  their 
enemy's  lands,  burned  towns  and  villages,  destroyed  harvests  and 
roachinory,  massacred  women  and  children,  peasants  and  peoceable  crafls- 
toeu,  and  slain  ia  fairer  fight  whole  armies  of  bravo  and  bonntifnl  men. 
Then  the  victors  march  back  to  their  jubilant  homes,  carrying  their 
bloody  flags  into  the  cathedrals,  where  they  ahont  out  anthems  of  praiso 
to  the  God  of  Love  and  the  great  Father  of  us  all,  for  His  grace  in  giving 
them  strength  to  kill,  ravage,  and  destroy  their  brothers  and  His  sons. 
This  is  civilisation ;  and  a  victorious  army  would  be  scandalised  in  its 
deepest  feelings  if  a  public  thanksgiving  was  not  off*it<i<i  V<i  Citi\  ^c«.  ^\i»V 
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'Ss  perhaps  the  gain  of  n  hud  eanBe^  and   tho   triamph  of  tmanj  tti 
injiisuce. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilifiation  'while  strife  an  J  setfiahni 
Yet  what  is  it  with  ns  ?  We  grudge  all  man's  aaecfias.  Bail  tsu  il, 
wo  want  to  secure  our  oim  only.  We  prefer  competitioii  to 
save  as  an  act  of  dofianoe  against  a  atronger  eoesn j  ontiiMie.  Baltti 
co-operation  which  means  mutual  sapport  and  mahual  actf-iafrtfei)  fc 
co-operation  which  is  Christianity  put  into  action — thai  ira  daapiBSft 
dream,  and  the  preacherfi  thereof  as  mifichievoas  agitAtors.  Forv«& 
high-BOonding  words ;  they  are  comforting  to  the  mcmtli,  and  ikr 
ubHcuro  the  Bcnee.  **  To  do  justice,  and  to  ioro  tneroy.*'  VTc  hm 
scarcely  mastered  that  lesson  yet  t  Bat  until  we  hmre^  wo  knov  wtiHn 
of  true  civilisation.  We  are  only  lackered,  not  welded ;  hnnfMfli 
beneath  onr  coronation  robea  ;  barbarians  posed  for  sages  ;  ptllMndi 
under  the  guiso  of  men ;  and  the  deril's  joamejmeUf  eaUiag  God  Ait 
master. 
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OPTiMiSTS  and  peesimiflts  will  probably  divido  thitf  wortd  batwwsi  1^ 
8  long  as  it  lasts.  We  set  the  music  of  tha  spheres  io  oar  owo  wiaria 
%e  church  bells  in  the  old  story  chimed  unt  to  the  inqoLring  bride  Ik 
advice  to  marry  her  lover;  and  when  cxpcricuco  bad  iaoghi  her 
iho  same  chimes  proclaimed  with  equal  emphasis  the  mora 
advioo,  don't.  "  Ouoo  I  was  hap-hap-happy ;  now  I'm  mis-s- 
was  the  doleful  burden  which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  som  Us  ns,  rvsf  m 

the  ears  of-a  listener  to  a  supposed  ghost,  and  '  caind  to  ito^ 

better,  he  found  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  respectable  smoke-jadk*  mM? 
rapping  out  its  promise  of  a  good  dinner  to  its  prupriotor.  Are  aoC  Uai 
things  an  allegory  ?  Docs  a  firm  conWction  that  aU  tlungs  are  going  ^ 
mean  much  more  than  a  con^ictiou  that  we  have  a  >— 1»ik*i  al  MB 
bankers' ;  or  a  lamentation  over  the  sad  iate  of  humanity  imply  acy  iriAa 
truth  than  thist  that  our  liver  is  out  of  order  ?  Tliiwlr  Coj*  a  ^f^Mnumt  ^ 
Ihu  narrow  limits  of  our  knowledge  :  eight  hundred  Qullions  of  feathMlMi 
bipods,  more  or  less,  arc  picking  np  a  Uving,  eating  and  drinkinj?,  tnanyim 
and  giving  in  marriage,  on  this  potty  planet  of  ours  ;  of  wl.  <ivd 

proportion  can  you  really  nnveil  the  secrets  and  gaogo  tbo  Tiriu»«  aaA  tU 
^happiness  ?  Jiovf  many  pooph^  do  you  know  Lntiinatfilv  «tMiagh  te  mj 
'whether  their  lot  is,  o»  the  whole,  enviable  ik  ,t— 

>cing  is  a  foreign  kingdom  to  evwy  other.  \^ 

their  minds  ;  we  touch  at  a  port  bore  and  there ;  and  wo  say  glibly  thai 
know  them  intimately.     We  know  not  bow  tnany  dark  oj 
fully  hiildun  away  from  all  strangers,  and  what  vast  pirovint^ 
boeu  loachod  in  our  imi^V  ^ikruu^Vcv«Aa.    ^^tt  y«v!o^vjw  ^nkN^L"*^ 
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part  as  truBtworthy  as  those  saiumary  judgmento  which  h  tourist  pasHeu 
upou  France,  Italy,  oud  Germany,  when  ho  has  taken  a  iLroo  montkB' 
trip  under  Mr.  Cook's  protection.  That  amiublo  philosopher,  Abraham 
Tufkftr,  describes  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  next  world,  where  ho  converses 
with  Pbilo,  Locke,  and  the  great  men  of  old  days.  In  that  region  every 
aoul  is  confined  in  a  small  bag,  or  **  vuhicle."  and,  by  applying  your  own 
bag  to  your  ueighboar's,  you  become  conscious  of  all  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  passiug  within  Uiui.  Our  bu>^s  are  luckily  not  bo  sensitive.  A 
man  most  be  penetrating  or  pr^isuujptuous  indeed,  who  can  say  of  eight  of 
his  fellow-creutares  that  be  has  accurately  calculated  their  value ;  and, 
even  so.  he  would  have  gauged  the  lives  of  but  one  biiudred-millioulh 
part  of  his  oontomporaries.  Nay,  who  cau  spouk  for  himsolf?  Whut 
arithmetic  will  enable  uh  to  sum  up  all  our  pains  and  our  pleasures,  to 
balance  the  account,  and  lu  say  wbich  preponderatii  ?  How  much  of  our 
lives  has  already  sunk  into  utter  obliWou,  from  the  days  uf  oar  infancy 
to  yesterday's  forgotten  hours  ?  Thftt  we  are  not  roarly  to  commit 
suicide,  even  apart  from  religious  motivus,  wu  geueially  know  ;  but  dous 
the  implicit  judgment  which  seems  to  be  involved  really  imply  more 
than  that  an  inst'mct  uf  self-preservation  is  part  of  our  iuheritancu  from 
the  ptist?  If  ufikod  distinctly.  Have  }'un,  on  the  whole,  had  more  happi- 
nese  or  misery  in  this  life  ?  could  yon,  remomboiing  the  narrow  limits  of 
your  knowledge,  give  a  conhdont  reply  ?  The  answer  is  goneitdly  given 
from  a  rapid  glance  over  a  few  memories,  and  is  about  us  eatisfaotory  as 
if  a  man  Bbould  pronounce  on  the  geological  composiliou  of  a  continent 
from  examining  the  dust  which  has  gathered  on  his  clothes  in  a  railway 
juuruey  across  it. 

But  go  a  step  farther.  Pronounce  uu  your  own  merits;  on  the  merits  of 
your  friends;  on  the  merits  of  miUious  of  }our  conteuiporarics  ;  then 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  milliuns  who  have  long  since  passed  out  of 
our  sphere  of  commuuioation,  and  say  wbulher  the  race  is  on  the  whole 
better  now  than  in  former  days.  ^Vhat  will  be  the  value  of  your  judg- 
ment 7  It  is,  for  example,  but  nn  infinitesimal  propartiou  of  the  lives 
which  passed  in  the  dab^cal  tixuuH  of  which  wu  have  any  record  whatever. 
There  are  but  a  few  of  us  who  have  studied  those  records,  and  but  a 
amali  miuurity  again  who  have  the  learning,  the  impartiality,  and  the 
powers  of  reason  and  imtigiuutioa  necessary  to  p&aa  any  \erdict  upou 
them.  And  yet  uolhiug  is  muru  cummuu  than  to  hear  the  first  hulf- 
taugbt  smatterer  in  seconiUiaud  knowledge  pronounce  otVhaud  upon  thu 
oomporativo  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  society.  Can  cue  listen  without 
a  oontomptuous  smile,  remembering  how  vast  a  supcrbtnicture  of  supposed 
knowledge  is  reared  on  how  miserably  iuadequate  a  fuundation  V 

What,  then,  follows?  Are  we  to  be  utterly  sceptical  as  to  all  such 
emeuts — to  deny  that  any  one  can  speak  confidently  us  to  thu  happiness 
of  the  existence,  and  to  deny  still  more  emphatically  that  any  one  cau  say 
whether  the  raco  is  progressing  or  doteriorating  ?  Sucb  a  conclusioa 
vruiUd  be  iJJo''iouJ  ;  (or,  little  us  we  know,  &oui«  \)toWi  Wx^  tiXtoZb^  cii^ 
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upon  which  certain  general  propositions  may  1 
however,  bo  fairly  inferred  that  all  sach  sweepi 
made  with  modesty,  and  carefully  tested  before 
It  is  impossible  to  take  np  a  newspaper  without 
of  caution.  Take  a  specimen  or  two  at  random : 
wo  may  suppose,  writes  to  say  that  a  miner  has 
death  with  iron-clad  boots.  She  infers  that  oui 
merely  a  shield  for  the  grossest  brutality.  1 
"What,"  shrieks  a  correspondent,  '*  has  become 
tccted  murderer  is  reprieved.  "  What  throats  are 
this  tenderness  to  criminals  be  continued  ?  "  Th 
cases.  Is  uot  British  morality  a  mere  superficial  vi 
undeniably  that  all  men  are  not  gentle,  that  the 
that  Home  Secretaries  are  not  infallible,  and  thai 
riably  happy.  They  prove,  that  is»  that  the  mill- 
which,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole  a  g( 
.But  what  more  do  they  prove  ?  The  real  proc< 
indignant  correspondents  is  sufficiently  obvioos. 
fact  has  been  suddenly  forced  upon  their  attenti< 
has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  The  abst 
many  murders  take  place  every  year  never  tronbli 
of  a  single  concrete  murder,  put  vividly  before 
shudder  through  their  frames,  and  they  fancy  tha 
be  reeling.  When  my  house  takes  fire,  I  naturally 
conflagration  is  beginning.  This  mode  of  rea 
strictly  logical.  Before  a  general  inference  can  1 
fact,  wo  must  plunge  iuto  those  arid  regions  of  st 
people  recoil  in  horror.  A  murder  has  boon  ci 
was  a  time,  since  the  days  of  Gain,  when  that  a 
been  made  with  accuracy — 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Kverj'  moment  one  is  born  ; 

and  could  we  but  look  through  the  world,  there 
some  murderer  is  not  approaohing  his  victim  or  e 
A  murder  has  not  been  detected ;  but  in  the  long 
were  fairly  set  out,  the  cases  in  which  marder  h 
verb  would  be  lamentably  numerous  in  proportiot 
fications.  In  short,  the  one  vital  question  is  that 
refuse  to  examine.  We  should  not  ask  whether  I 
still  some  work  on  his  hands,  but  whether  his 
whether  that  dismal  cry  of  agony  which  is  alway 
earth  swells  in  volume  and  in  intensity ;  and  swej 
cry  of  thanksgiving  for  the  many  happy  lives  whii 
the  sun.  Oar  civilisation  a  hollow  sham  beoaoi 
erimo  and  misery  I  Are  we,  or  are  any  of  as,  ain 
measure  onraeVroa  '\)'j  vok^  ^  %\a3i^«x\*l    hx%  N^ 
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still  deep  ?  To  that  question  tbero  can  bo  but  one  nnswer ;  but  tb«  real 
question,  and  tbe  culy  one  which  much  concerns  us,  is  whether  the)-  aro 
BubeiiliDg.  Our  liviis  are  poor  auti  mean  mdoed  tm  tested  by  any  severe 
measure.  The  old  savage  instincts  are  at  most  cowed  into  comparative 
snbmisiiioD  ;  rough  brutal  passions  hide  themselves  under  u  thiu  veneer- 
iDg  of  decorum ;  vice,  in  losing  its  grossness,  does  not  lose  half  its 
ovil ;  freedom  from  direct  violence  does  not  imply  a  genuine  freedom  of 
the  soul.  Mod  and  women  may  be  bought  and  sold,  though  no  slave- 
markettf  are  open,  and  material  fetters  aro  uuknovm.  To  these  and  to 
many  other  counts  of  the  ordinary  indictment  ugiunst  modem  civilisation, 
wo  must  plead  gtiiHy  ;  and  in  some  respects  wo  must  even  confess  that 
our  gains  have  been  balanced  by  undeniablo  losses.  Tlio  childhood  of 
the  race,  Uko  the  chiidhood  of  the  individual,  has  its  charms  ;  and  we  can 
no  more  reproduce  Homeric  poetry  Uian  a  middle-aged  man  can  prattle 
as  gracofiilly  as  an  infant.  AVhctber  tlio  power  of  making  Btoam-engincs 
is  ft  good  exchange  for  tho  power  of  writing  epic  pncms  ia  a  question  not 
to  be  settled  offhand  ;  but  clearly  progress  ia  not  nil  clear  gain. 

Can  we,  however,  take  comfort  even  whilst  admitting  our  errors? 
We  freely  admit,  nay,  we  emphatically  assert,  that  we  cannot  join  that 
noisy  choruR  which  deafens  all  ears  with  its  complacent  picons  over  modem 
progress — it  is  blatant  and  silly  enough.  But  yet  we  can't  quite  join 
in  the  sneers  at  material  ndvancoa  which  are  now  the  fashion.  We 
have  a  weaUueas  for  railsvays  and  telegraphs.  And,  to  quit  that  doubtful 
ground,  we  see  something  hopeful  even  in  tbo  lamentations  which  take 
their  place.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  complaints  of  the  hoUowneas 
and  emptiness  of  our  civilisation  ?  Must  we  assume  that  they  are  in  any 
sense  well  founded  ?  Nothing  would  be  easier,  were  it  worth  while,  than 
to  put  together  a  whole  catena  of  such  mournful  judgments.  Since  the 
first  davm  of  literature  men  have  been  complaining  that  tho  world  was 
growing  worse.  In  every  age,  putriola  and  poets  have  pathetically  de- 
clared that  their  fathers,  worse  than  their  grandfathers,  hure  borne  chil- 
dreu  worse  than  themselves,  to  produce  a  still  moro  vicious  progeny. 
Take  those  patriots  and  poets  at  their  word,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  luxury  was  not  sapping  tho  old  mascnline  virtues  and  cormpting 
the  ancient  simplicity.  Tbe  qnoon'a  old  courtier,  as  tho  song  tolls  us, 
was  more  hospitable,  simple,  and  vigorous  than  the  fop  who  atood  in  his 
shoes.  Each  succeeding  generation  has  translated  the  sentiment  into  its 
own  dialect.  If  only  their  sayings  had  been  preserved*  one  cannot  doubt 
thnt  the  men  of  the  bronze  age  looked  back  with  fond  regret  to  tho  days 
when  their  simpler  ancestors  had  been  content  with  stone  implements ;  and 
it  was  felt  to  be  a  proof  of  effeminate  degradation  when  clothes  superseded 
paint.  And,  yet— here  we  are.  Not  a  very  glorious  spectacle,  it  may  l>e, 
to  tho  angels ;  bat  atill  with  a  posaossion  or  two  which  wo  should  be  sorry 
to  lose. 

Such  complaints,  iu  fact,  prove  one  thing,  and  only  prove  one  thing 
conclusively.     Tboy  prove  that  the  better  men  of  any  given  time  can  con- 
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eeive  of  a  sUto  of  things  fur  better  Uiaa   thai  whicli  has  hmt 

iJji  all  agcB  vojagos  bave  been  nuule  to  Utopia  ;  and  tlw 
trareUerB  have  compared  that  coontT^r  with  Lbeir  o«m,  maduMit 
natural,  to  the  disudvuntage  of  tlio  Utter.  WhenAV«r  that  fnam 
coiuos  impossible*  cumplaiutc  'will  ceae«.  and  progress  will  oMMftllft. 
iho  actual  will  Lave  ovcrtakeu  the  ideal,  and  men  be  oxxahle  I0  _ 
any  improvement  iu  tlio  exiHtiiig  state  of  things.  Our  cattle,  to  Itf  Mm 
know,  never  complain  that  the  world  ia  not  aa  it  alioald  he  ;  and  fctte 
rea»ou  they  do  not  make  any  perccptihlo  advanoos.  A  eonqiLiat  SA 
therefore  be  one  of  two  things ;  it  may  be  prodaced  eqaaOy  by  Iha  |ai 

.of  growth  or  hy,  the  paiua  of  dooay.  Frogroas  has  not  bMn  Kiiiliiii— 1 
and  there  haro  been  periods  at  which  whole  nations  iroro  gradxaB/  Mfc- 
iug  back  into  barbaritim  instead  uf  advanciD^.  But  Uusffl  hare  aSwbM 
times  when  indignant  prutesta  agaiDst  >  'ere  thfl  sttupkm^ d 

an  awakened  conscience  and  a  noblertpiu  ^  .  i  society,  or  tht  |>nA 

that  a  society,  overbalanced  by  nome  0udde&  aeccadtoc  of  vcaUSi  or  ^^f< 
had  not  yet  adupt«id  itself  to  the  new  conditioos.  If  progress  w«M  ■hqi 
oniform  aud  cijually  dill'at^ed,  wo  should  oewr  be  jolUd :  uolHfclf. 
Booiety  moves  by  jerks  and  al&iia.  ^The  race  oQtgrowis  ita  etrcagH.  €i 
feels  its  burdens  too  heavy  for  a  time ;  or  it  waxes  iat  aad  luafa  iti  e- 
oient  fetters  too  suddenly;  and,  in  either  case,  it  suScrs  accvrdiiiigtT ■a' 

'.declares  that  the  whole  world  is  ont  of  joint.     To  delemxina  what  H  ik 
meaning  of  such  complaints  at   the   pre«ent  day  wuuld   bo  to 
complete  philosophy  of  history.     Perhaps  we  had  bettor  not 
task  within  half  a  dozen  paragraphs.     One  ur  two   oxampJoa, 
may  suggest  that  more  shrioking  is  as  much  uut  of  plaee 
exultation. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  were  all  proclaiming  that  pQ«eo  Modii^M. 
Were  tinally  triumphant  on  earth.  True,  vo  were  slill  aarrooDdad  \>J^ 
wrecks  of  reccut  wars  and  revolutions,  but  then  had  wo  oot  boitt  thd  Ufg0 
of  all  recorded  gla«8  bheds,  aud  opened  it  to  the  ahopkoepert  of  all  DafiM^ 

^War,  the  prophets  told  as,  was  to  disappear  forthwith.  The  prophet*  «tf» 
wrung,  as  we  all  know.  The  Great  Exhibition  produood  SotUh  Kowtn^tR 
but  it  did  not  bring  in  the  milJeuuitun.  A  dJEuppoinUuoiit  ao  impDMiUvi* 
furubce  gave  a  corresponding  ^huck.  A  culd  fit  haa  aacroadail  Cbft  W^ 
jit.     Our  civilisation,  we  exclaim,  muiit  bo  a  moro   ahan  ; 

[iNirbarians  capable  of  cutting  each  other'a  throata  ;  tho  bod 

iSot  mere   things  of  the  past;  we  have  set         ' 
ten  may  Bmila  and  smile,  aud  be  villains, 
id  not  be  above  a  Uttlo  looting.     Oermau  proteasoo-n  am  ' 
>ipes  and  spectacles,  and  the  French  Emperor  waa  not  a&  t4M.^uw»i 

[all  tbo  virtues. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  civiUsuliuOt  the  hra($  whkb  wa* 

iu  ItiGl    was  clearly    empty  enough.     But  Ls    not  the 

rather  infjontile  ?    Do  wa  not  rather  roeemblv  children  vho  hoTv  pot 

paper  wings,  and  who  weep  when  tfaay  fis>d  that  tb^  cso*t  lly  lilM 
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l)Ird&  ?  Cuald  auy  8tme  peuplo  reuUy  expect  tbut  the  demon  of  war  was  to 
bo  exorcised  so  speedily  aud  so  quietly  ?  Only  by  long  and  severe  discipline 
e&u  the  patient  be  freed  from  such  possosfilon.  The  education  of  the 
race  is  u  slow^  if  a  sara  process;  and  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  is 
but  a  day  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Yon  can't  flog  a  boy  into  good 
mazmera  in  twenty-four  hours,  nor  the  world  into  peacefulness  in  thirty 
years.  War  will  cease  when  one  of  two  things  hapi>en8 — when  there  are 
uo  quarrels  in  which  mcu  caie  enough  to  fight ;  or  when  some  power 
luu  moral  weight  enough  to  impose  its  judgment  upon  the  world.  That 
we  should  become  too  indiSerunt  to  light  Is  scarcely  desiruble ;  and  to 
construct  an  international  tribunal  rci|uire&,  not  the  pabsing  of  au  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  development  of  a  new  set  of  Instincts.  Mtjuuwhile, 
setting  aside  idle  dreams  and  idlo  complaints  that  bubbles  will  burst, 
bave  wo  not  on  the  whole  made  some  definite  progress  ?  War  Is,  and 
always  must  be,  horrible,  even  if  war  has  been  an  essential  element  of 
civilisation.  But  at  least  wars  are  speedier  than  of  old.  One  short,  tre- 
mendous deutb-grupple  replaces  the  long  bmoulderlug  struggles  which 
demoralised  whole  races,  and  whose  material  effects  might  be  traced  for 
generations.  Xho  shock  to  the  uurvons  system  is  less  as  the  operation  is 
qoioker.  The  bito  t^ontiitcntal  wars  have  startled  ns  from  our  dreams, 
and  we  have  shrieked  distractedly.  But  compare  tbcm  calmly  v*\\h  pre- 
vious wars,  with  the  Revolutionary  Wars  or  the  Seven  Years*  AVar;  go 
back  to  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  to  the  fearful  desolation 
cansed  by  the  English  invasions  of  France ;  to  say  uolhing  of  earlier 
days  when  wholesale  massacres  or  the  enslavement  of  whole  populations 
were  regular  incidents  of  war,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  deny  the  vust- 
nesft  of  the  change.  Nou-combatautd  sufitT  still,  but  their  sufferings  are 
not  deliberately  intended  and  conceived.  Atrocities  are  incidentally  com- 
niitted  ;  the  novulty  is  that  they  give  scandal.  If  ihero  had  been  news- 
paper correspondents  even  with  the  English  armies  in  the  Peoiusnla,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  distant  days,  they  conld  have  told  a  story  or  two 
which  Napier  has  been  content  to  leave  to  our  imaginations.  Passing  over 
disputable  det4uls,  the  broud  fact  is  undeniable  that  though  war  has  not 
been  suppressed,  and  though  people  can  never  be  blon-n  to  fragmciits  with 
moch  comfort  to  themselves,  the  evils  have  been  gradualiy  localised  and 
limited,  and  wanton  iijjm:y  restiicted  by  a  greater  respect  lor  that  voguo 
outity  which  we  call  public  opinion.  If  a  village  is  burnt,  the  burners 
are  at  least  forced  to  exculpate  thcmsclveB ;  in  good  old  times  the  incident 
wonld  have  been  too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  Our  civilisation  is  not  a  sham, 
for  it  implies  a  weaken'mg  as  certainly  as  it  does  not  imply  au  extirpation 
of  the  old  brutal  passions.  Somothmg  is  gained  when  evil-doers  begin  to  be 
[tat  ou  their  defence,  though  they  may  still  be  triumphant.  The  outcry 
which  they  ridicule  as  mere  sentimental  nonsense,  is  In  tmth  but  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  a  sentiment  which  will  one  day  be  powerful  enough 
to  enforce  obedience. 

Or  take  another  favourite  topic.     Society,  we  are  told,  is  tjraumcal 
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and  eoDTODtloDol.  Oar  system  of  eda<»tlon  ta  prepostAroos ; 
l^till  oondemaed  to  be  frivolous,  and  mftrriage  is  a  firocoM  of  boji^ 
[«elliug,  instead  of  a  uniou  of  harmonioos  seals ;  eveo  our  istm.  Hi' 
luraDgemeut  of  our  bouses  and  our  modes  of  eatiog  ftod  drinkiaKt 
A^^alnst  all  sanitary  laws.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  urgamni,  dati 
.-oomplaints  aro  well- founded,  what  do  they  prove  ?  ThAt  ve  aj«  afl  ^w^ 
crites,  and  our  institntioDB  more  sbams  ;  or,  nttbcr,  that  th«  peoeta^ 
cmbodymg  new  irlcas  in  corresponding  social  arrangoizMatcMaifcctflai^ 
'  One  ?  Conventionality  is  a  term  for  a  set  of  rules  survirtng  n$  a  jruiisiMiJ 
ftnangement  when  the  reason  for  them  baa  dlfapp^ajied.  We  mati  «■& 
to  our  old  awkward  clothes  till  somobodr  has  devised  mod  made  popifei 
couvcuieut  and  barmonious  dress.  We  Ftlll  break  sanitanr  kw,  Istit 
is  a  novelty  to  believe  that  tbcro  are  such  lavrs.  Our  aneoitcn  mdA 
hiiXQ  sbrieked  at  a  tnb,  and  eat  contentedly  orcr  ceEspooU  atJ  iniiA 
filth  tliat  would  have  turned  our  stomachs.  Cteaollzi^fts  an4  good^noBii 
cannot  bo  introduced  at  a  bound,  and  yet  wo  have  done  •omeUttitg;  Us, 
as  we  arc  generally  told,  we  now  preserve  many  Utos  wbkh  h*d  bcdir  m 
allowed  to  disappear.  Indeed,  half  our  gnerancos  result  le«sfroaifaiB0 
of  the  reforming  spirit  than  from  a  hasty  application  of  half  m^itol 
principles. 

Women,  again,  are  ill  taught,  as  even  the  most  eonserratiTv  viD  aU. 
but  it  ia  no  longer  an  accepted  axiom,  ns  in  tho  doya  of  fTlaft*^  Bsclffn, 
that  needlework  should  be  their  sole  artistic  empIoymenL  HarHa^ilaa; 
be,  is  often  a  mercenary  arrangement ;  though  some  of  tu  ttkoey  ikd  it 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  prcBent  generation  err  mncb  more 
on  the  side  of  imprudence  than  on  the  side  of  cold  calenhUioa,  tad 
throughout  tbo  largest  classes  of  society,  motives  of  mere  rank  aodi 
are  rather  the  exception  than  tho  rule.  But  here,  again,  the  uow>yl 
consists  in  tho  notiou  that  romantic  motives  should  be  senanftjy  tal;49iaA# 
nccuunt.  Poor  Clarissa  reproached  herself  with  filial  impicCy  ia  darii^ 
to  dispute  the  most  tyrannical  decision  of  her  parontu ;  asd  a  WMBia^ 
trenty,  in  her  days,  was  avowedly  negotiated  exclusively  oa  bttSiaeM  fOft- 
ciplcs,  though  bcnoTolent  domestic  rulers  might  make  some  graooai  no- 
desccDsion  to  the  feelings  of  their  subjects.  According  to  9otD0  peopli.  *• 
r.re  blundering  out  of  one  excess  into  another,  and  mahiog  thiid-oai 
men  out  of  second-rate  women.  }io  that  an  it  nsay,  Uaa  eonpUate 
indiciite  fresli  development  and  not  decay.  They  mean  thai  wimaB  n» 
vpaking  to  loftier  thoughts  and  cherishing  nobler  aspiratiooa  thmn  %ii  otf. 
'Their  efforts  may  bo  ill-advised ;  thoy  may  be  ^-alkiog  anateadi)y  vha^ 
prived  of  tho  old  snpports  ;  bnt  at  least  the  diseanteat  ia  Uha  baat^mwla 
for  their  improvement.  The  abstract  woman,  as  she  appeart  in  Ibe 
itions  of  stump-orators,  may  be  not  a  very  edifying  pvrsoua|p,  bvt 
|jbould  not  be  allowed  to  hide  from  onr  sight  the  real  ficsb  and 
Luroman  whose  efforts,  even  when  feeble  and  blnndoring.  ahoold 
be  rather  pathetic  than  ludicrous. 

It  is  grotepfjue  enough  to  make  flying  tbola  at  inbjecla  so  tmat  §ai 
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CompliPtiicd  ;  yel  u  word  or  two  may  possibly  iiiJicaio  that  dipcontont 
may  bo  in  nil  these  cases  a  hopeful  symptom.  It  indicntcs  liopos  oat- 
ranning  the  rate  of  actual  progress  ;  and,  at  worst,  a  pardoDable  impa- 
tience at  their  tardy  realizution.  A  society  moving  rapidly,  increasing 
in  wealth  and  in  knowledge,  finding  at  every  step  that  the  old  formnlie  are 
no  longer  exhaustive,  and  the  old  bonds  do  longer  able  to  endure  the  new 
strain,  maet  of  necessity  be  discontented.  We  may  imagine  a  state  of 
things  in  which  cnstom  will  be  merely  an  expression  of  reason ;  in  which 
the  appUcation  of  brute  force  to  men  or  to  nations  will  be  superseded  by 
the  spontaneous  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  wisest ;  in  which  social 
arrangomenta  being  perfect,  there  will  be  no  longer  room  for  class 
jealouiies  and  idle  pretensions ;  in  which  all  men  will  agree  in  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  art,  and  harmonious  variety  replace  mere  jarring 
discords;  in  which  selfish  luxury  will  go  out  of  fashion,  because  public 
spirit  will  lead  ail  men  to  dedicate  their  superfluous  means  and  energy  to 
the  public  service ;  and  in  which  our  lives  will  be  regulated  on  the  soundest 
theories  of  moral  and  physical  hygienics.  To  construct  such  Utopias  ia 
not  altogether  a  fiaitless  practice,  for  it  encourages  aspirations  towards 
Bomeihing  better  than  the  clnmKy  set  of  maUoshifl  arrangements  by  which 
ve  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  scramble  through  life  witliout  cutting  our 
own  or  our  neighbours'  throats,  Yet  to  dwell  upon  such  dreams — for 
dreams  they  must  bo  for  long  generations  to  coma — implies  a  lively  discon- 
tent with  the  present;  and  if  the  discontent  is  not  to  degenerate  into  mere 
pcftvishness,  instead  of  active  desire  for  i^nprovement,  we  can  derive  the 
bobt  hopes  for  the  future  by  dwelling  upon  the  conquests  of  the  pa8t. 
Those  conquests  are  real  enough,  much  as  they  have  been  obscured  by  the 
blatant  rhetoric  which  a  certain  school  has  choseD  to  pour  out  for  the  self- 
glorification  of  Philistines.  To  recognize  them  calmly  and  sensibly 
is  probably  healthier  in  the  long  run  than  to  meet  optimist  extravagance  by 
equal  extravagance  of  the  pessimist  variety.  We  may  be  quietly  hopeful 
without  being  offensively  jubilant  over  our  own  inconceivable  merits.  The 
error  intrudes  only  when  our  belief  in  the  improvement  of  tho  species 
loads  as  to  torn  away  our  eyes  from  the  vast  luoss  of  evil  against  which 
wtj  have  htill  to  struggle. 

Beyond  any  of  the  topics  we  have  noticed  lies  a  far  more  ominous 
and  loss  Bolublo  question.  The  most  determined  optimist  ciuinot  deny 
that  soeioty  is  going  through  a  long  and  perilous  transformation,  Tho 
vast  multitudes  in  whom  poverty  cmshoa  out  all  independence  and  all 
hopefulness,  the  wide  alienation  between  classes,  the  inability  of  old 
faith  and  old  social  arrangements  to  cope  with  the  ominous  dilficultics 
that  seem  to  thicken  around  us,  tho  partial  distribution  of  the  benefits 
hjrisiog  from  modern  civihsation,  constitate  so  many  dangers  which 
can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  extenuated.  The  prospect  before  ud  is 
veiled  in  clouds  and  darknoBS.  It  would  be  easy,  as  it  would  be  super- 
flaons,  to  make  lists  of  hopeful  or  of  discouraging  symptoms,  and  to 
point  tricimpbantly  to  the  result  as  a  justification  of  almost  any  fore* 
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cast.  Tbe  pesEBust  max  assert  that  we  are  being  whirled  bel^sj 
isto  the  »bysE«f,  and  that  to  be  cheerfdl  is  simply  to  be  hretsial. 
PC)^^=^to  th^  rains  of  Paris,  he  may  ask  what  kind  of  volcanic  eleaoa 
are  s::;sii^  beceath  the  cmst  of  society ;  and  we  may  find  it  diSnh  V 
fire  a  c<0Dehudve  answer.  Statistics,  indeed,  are  not  wanting  ca  "h 
other  sdie-  "We  may  repeat  for  the  thousandth  time  the  storr  of  -^ 
Ec«h3ale  pkmeer?,  or  prL*Te,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  lover  cIshh 
are  shoviag  symptoms  of  increased  intelligence  and  fitness  to  be  tnE>: 
-vish  poTer.  The  question  is  too  vast  even  to  hint  an  opinion  as  to  i^ 
iBOsi  pn>bible  K>^ation.  We  cannot  ask  vhether,  here  too,  a  more  €it~t 
aUe  int€TT9vtat:on  may  be  placed  upon  the  ordinary  lamentations.  T^ 
rcBcplainis  to  vhich  we  listen  are  too  serioos  to  be  easily  disc^sciL 
and  thncKsgh  them  r:;ns  at  times  an  ominous  tone  as  of  solemn  forevsn: 
ing.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  :  all  passionate  generalisatio&E  k 
ape  to  be  mistaken.  Miracles  are  worked  by  faith,  and  we  shall  dm 
our  tzoubles  best,  -vkatever  they  may  be,  by  having  a  certain  amooct  c 
confidence  in  oar  neighbours.  Look  at  the  black  side  of  things,  u 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  prove  that  the  world  is  rotten  to  the  core  u 
can  only  be  erred  by  a  thorough-going  social,  political,  religious,  aitistii 
and  scienti£c  revolution.  Such  predictions,  however,  help  to  v«ni 
themselves,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  keep  our  heads  cool  tnd  1 
re&ain  from  a  summary  judgment  either  way.  The  chances  are  that 
wi3  be  as  hopelessly  wrong  as  every  uninspired  prophecy.  Xobo^Jv 
views  of  his  ovn  generation  are  worth  much,  and  bis  views  of  generttici 
to  come  are  worth  loss.  Let  us,  within  the  little  sphere  accessible  to  si 
jud^  as  £ftir!y  as  we  can,  and  give  people  credit  for  a  few  good  qnilitie 
They  have  them  sometimes :  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  only  pleasanter,  bat  dob 
conducive  to  successlul  action,  to  go  forwards  without  trembling  at  erer 
step,  lest  the  ground  should  be  undermined,  and  the  explosion  just  comisf 

W.B. 
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The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  beaatifol  head ; 
For  Ihd  priests  have  got  him  in  prison. 

And  Psyehe  long  has  been  dead. 

Bat  see,  his  shayen  oppressors 

Begin  to  quake  and  disband ; 
And  The  Times,  that  bright  Apollo, 

Proclaims  salvation  at  hand. 

"And  what,"  cries  Gnpid,  "will  save  ns  ? '* 
Says  Apollo:  "Modernise  Rowel 
What  inns  I    Yonr  streets,  too,  how  narrow  I 
Too  mnch  of  palace  and  dome  t 

*'  O  learn  of  London,  whose  panpers 
Are  not  pushed  ont  by  the  swells  I 
Wide  streets  with  fine  donble  trottoirs, 
And  then — the  London  hotels  I  " 

The  armless  Vatican  Cupid 

Hangs  down  his  head  as  before. 
Through  centuries  past  it  has  hung  so, 

And  will  through  centuries  more. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
*  Beo  The  Times  of  April  I5th. 
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Soxat  ^itcrarn  llnmblings  about  ^l.itb. 


II, 

Rf.adtno  Miss  AostcD^s  stories  (Xorihnn/fer  AI4^  aad 
nflf^r  Smollott's  epistolary  nuTcl,  one  eaa  ZH>t  b«lp  Aim\ 
Ibem  a  clear  conception  of  tho  incrcaRGd  rcfiuement  of  Eo^liA  Mft 
in  genernl,  and  the  im  pro  vera  enls  of  Haifa  Add  iU  tfOClOBki  in  Hfr 
cular.  The  local  colonnng  of  buth  id,  duabtiesa,  ijulbfa]  ia  Um  cslni& 
though  somo  might  suspect  a  tingo  of  caricalore  in  the  oUer  ««1 
But  -wo  mast  go  back  to  a  timo  antecedent  to  the  iIats  of  Kftldw 
Bramble  to  see  what — apiu-t  from  the  matter  of  bating,  of  mMA.  \ 
have  writtea  so  fully — "(vero  the  improvemoDts  for  the  AcooanDodsiaB* 
visitors.  Mr.  Wood,  the  orchit^^ct,  who  knew  moro  Ui^n 
about  the  improTemonla  and  improvera  (quorum  p4tn 
that  it  was  botween  tho  years  1727  and  17-18  that 
in  the  public  accommodation  of  Bath  were  eOtietetJ,  woaUi 

neit  to  Homantick  to  relate  them,  were  they  not  vreli  knowo  to 
of  living  witnesses.*'     He  gives  an  account  of  th«s6  a]tar»iioaa,  ba^aaif 
vritb  the  statement  that.  "  about  the  year  1727,  tbd  boai^s  of  tW  Aa^ 
rooms   and  most  other  floors  were  made  of  a  bron-n   colour  i 
small  beer  to  hide  the  dirt  as  well  ns  their  on'n  impcricciknu ,  ^- 
walls  of  any  of  the  rooms  were  covered  with  waioacot,  U  was  « ; 
as  was  mean,  and  never  painted/*    But  about  174B,   Uio   reocj  •'J^ 
vainBooted,  and  painted  in  a  costly  manner,  "corpcta  vorto  inhnhaJ 
to   cover   the    floor,"    ^' walnnt-trce  clmirs,  some    with     Icatbcr,    «a» 
with  damask  or  worked   bottoms,  suppliod  tho  ploco  of  aacii  m  nM 
Heated  witli  cone  and  nuhos,*'  and  "beds,   windaw-eortaiiia,  aaddtW 
chamber  furniture     .     ,     .     grew  lietler  and  better,  'till   it  bvac 
able  even  for  people  of  tho  highest  rank."     Prlnccaa  Auiolta,  daai. 
George  II.,  visited  Batii    moro  than  onco  in   the  second   qtxuio 
cijfhteeuth  ecutary.     The  Pnuct)  of  Orougo*  caino  hora  abuol  ilw  ma» 
time ;  and  a  few  years  later  Frederick  Priuco  of  WaJai   ani  bit  fiopi 
Consort   honoured  the  city  witb   Uioir   preMaea,t      TbMO 

'  Tilt'  wulvrs  art  fuid  Ui  luvc  cnirtJ  tho  V  '  \  -x 

on  BU  oU'lihk,  crtcUd  uii  h  »j>ut  uf  ^Touud  i  >  ...4  now  caUeU  "Um^ 

UrwTt" 

t  Ntt&b  alifo  pat  op  a  pUUr  in  l^uecn  Square  eomnminwalify  rt  ihm  fiHi^ 
visit,  and  got  Vo\*t:  Ut  write  itn  iiiMtiption  fur  it.     Any  adwH  ha«*«nm 

n  l»rttcr  one.     It  s|}«aks  of  I'eiK-fils  oonfcnvd  (in  tti«  d^-  •    vot  h  nl 

verjr  rlcfir,  }/on1  licrvc^-  dcM-ribcd  the  Prince  aj  "a  ptnir  vnttk,  iiiMiilnli.  lite* 
\yii\^,  dislinneht,  CDnU'inptiblc  wretch  t  lliftt  nobody  lovt*,  dal  aoMI;  Mtf««^ 
thnt  nuhod^  will  truAt,  that  will  tnul  evcrj^bodjr  by  turaii ;  viU  ittpgai  ■(«•«  btta/-' 
mislead,  und  ^ilandcc*** 
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have  Dipoditod  the  improvomenls  to  which  the  visit  of  Queen  Acne 
gare  tho  first  stimulnfl.  Rut  etill  the  hoase^  thomaelvea  were  bad, 
and  it  wag  as  necessary  to  erect  new  edifices  as  to  improve  tUo  old. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  man  of  energy  and  ahillty  on  the  scene  eager 
io  posh  forward  the  work  of  structaral  improvement.  This  was  Mr. 
Wood,  the  architect,  from  whose  book  I  have  bo  freqiienlly  qnoLed.  He 
made  clearances  and  opeolugs,  caused  noxious  alleys  and  tUthj  stable-ynrda 
to  disappear  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  let  in  light  and  air,  cleansed  and 
parificd,  and  prepared  magnificent  sites  for  streets,  terraccsi  and  squares. 

His  first  great  work  was  Queen  Sqnarc.  Even  that  prince  of  grnra- 
blerSi  Matthew  Bramble,  hiid  no  fault  to  find  with  it — though  he  con- 
demned some  of  Wood's  later  works.  "  I  was  impatiout,"  he  wrote, 
^  to  see  the  boasted  improvements  in  ftrohitcoturo  for  which  the  npper 
parts  of  the  Town  have  been  so  mach  celebrated.  The  square  (Queen's 
8qaare)  is  on  the  whole  pretty  well  laid  out,  spacious,  open  and  aiiy, 
and  in  my  opinion  by  far  the  most  wholesome  and  agreeable  situation  in 
Bath.  ....  The  Circus  is  a  pretty  bauble  contrived  for  show 
and  looks  like  Vespatian's  Amphitheatre  tnrned  outside  in  ...  . 
The  only  entrance  to  it  through  Gay  Street,  is  so  difficult,  steep  and  sHp- 
peiy  that  in  wet  weather  it  must  bo  exceedingly  dangerous,  both  for  those 
Uiat  ride  in  carriages  and  those  that  walk  a-foot ;  and  when  the  street  is 
covered  with  snow,  as  it  was  for  fifteen  days  successively  this  very  winter,  T 
don't  see  how  any  individual  could  go  cither  up  or  down  witliout  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  broken  bones."  I  urn  afraid  that  Gay  Street  *  is 
Blill  obnoxious  to  this  reproach.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  ascend  it,  and 
it  is  still  less  pleasant  to  descend  it,  when  snow  is  on  the  pavement. 
But  tlie  steepness  of  the  ascent  has  been  long  since  outdone  by  other 
precipitous  heights  which  in  these  days  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  are 
condemned  to  climb.  I  believe  that  the  residents  soon  get  used  to  tlieso 
Alpine  ascents.  I  have  heard  them  say  that  it  is  less  fatiguing  to  them 
to  walk  up  and  down  hill  than  on  level  ground — an  adaptation  to  insu- 
perable circumstances  at  which  I  have  not  yet  arrived. 

Time  and  increasing  strength,  however,  might  help  one  to  take  less 
account  of  the  evil,  and  to  ascend  the  uppermost  heights  of  Lansdown 
without  bated  bi-cath.  Certain  it  is  that  the  residences  on  the  hill-sidos 
or  the  hill- tops  are  most  in  demand.  "The  same  artist,"  says  Matthew 
Bramble,  '*  who  planned  the  Circus  baa  likewise  projected  a  crescent; 
when  that  is  finished  we  shall  probably  have  a  star,  and  those  who  aro 
living  thirty  years  hence  may  perhaps  seo  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  exhi- 
bited In  architecture  at  Bath."     We  have  not  now  all  the  signs  of  the 

*  Ak  there  are  a  Qaict  Street,  a  Citcap  Street,  &c.  &c.  in  Biilh,  I  thought  tliat 
tlif  n&ni(*  of  Ga,v  was  piveu  to  iUib  street,  »»  illnstratWe  of  it*  tboriicler  in  former 
dft^s  i  but  I  flu  j  lljiU  it  WUB  named  nftcr  n  Mr.  Qoy  {a.  doctor  in  Hutlyn  Garden), 
who  uwned  tJic  tund  im  wliidi  it  was  Imilt.  Trim  Street  van  nlfio  cuUcU  ol'tvr  a 
Mr.  Trim.  Quiet  Street  was  ho  called  **  from  the  meek  temper  of  a  waaherwonuui 
espoused  to  one  uf  th«  builderu." 

Tou  xxvu.— MO.  10:3.  %^* 
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Zodiac  in  BrcUitoctaral  formations  ;  but  we  hure  cresceni  $hox€  istmrnS,   " 

and  iemee  above  terrace,  planted  here  and  there  on  ihft  Lni*ft&, 

pieturesqae  informality  —  excellent  residoocea    vrith   moffuScti^i 

Tbey  are  a  long  way  off  from   the  business  part   of  tho  diy — I 

bathSy  the  markcU,  and  the  sliops.      Thla  was    a   copapUaet 

made   against  the  Circus,  which  now  seems   to  bo   in  &« 

of  the   tovn.     But  permanent  rcsidunta    reeondle   ChomselrM  _ 

inconvenience  ;  they  seldom  lake  the  wafora,  autl  tUo  tTmAtxtami 

do  their  marketing.      I  have  heard  them,    however,  M.y  <>-^t 

are  badly  treated,   as  there  are  no  hotels    or   lodgiog-hooMa 

upper  part  of  the  city.     I  doubt,  Lowerer,  vrbetlier  vi&Uors  mM^L 

be  parched  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  far  away  from  i^^i*  bostie  of  tb« 

If  they  are  invalids,  they  vish  to  be  near  the  baths,   *n^  wl^flwr 

or  not»  they  *'  like  to  sec  what  Is  going  on."     It  la  queeiionaUe  v1 

grand  hotel  on  the  fiummit  of  Laosdoime  would   answer  as  well, 

which  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  "  W*Li(e  Harl,' 

the  Pomp  Room,  and  communicaUng  with  the  best  i4>poinled 

place. 

Queen  Square,  it  has  been  seen,  was^  in  the  ilajs  of  Matthew  Bi 
accounted    the   upper   part  of   the  city.     In  those  ilays  Milsom 
was  unknown.*     It  is  now  the  great  thoroaghCare   from   eTrrrw] 
everywhere,  and  everyone  goes  to  it  for  every  thing.      Balh,  ti 
be  nothing  without  Milsom  Street.     Long  before  I   had  erer 
beautiful  cit3- — "  Queen  of  the  West " — I  had  heart]  in  my  gch< 
of  Milsom  Street ;  but  I  first  trod  its  pavements  !□  the  fall 
manhood.    It  is  the  itegent  Street  of  Bath  on   a  icninTT   >.r^l.- 
Regent  Street,  it  is  on  an  incline.     The  houses  were  ' 
for  private  reaidences  by  a  builder  who  gave  his  namo  to  Uic  tlniel— 1 
now  they  are  all  shops.     There  are  none  better  in  Cnglani!.     I 
that  one  side,  the  nght-haDd  side  as  yon  ascend,  cs  rnlleJ  th«*  **! 
side*'  and  the  left,  the  "half-crown  side,'*  even  as   ibeT«  is  a 
side  "  and  a  *'  wrong  side  **  to  Oxford  Street.     In   winter  and  spraf  I 
shilling  side  is  the  plcasanter  of  the  two  as  it  is  the  more  sonay. 
mora  fashionable  shops  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  on  the  *'  Wmlf . 
side,*'  the  distinction  being  supposed  to  iodicate  tba  dIflWcac*  i 
prices  at  which  ^oods  are  charged.     The  hyr  'V    '    :s  not  cortvH ; 
may  tralhfnlly  be  asserted  that  on  tho  two  sk:  stroot  you  m 

almost  anything  that  you  waul  nt  a  lower  pnce  tiian  yna  can  < 
•articles  uf  the  same  quality  in  Loudon.  It  is  a  famous  tt*^  '  ^r 
ping.     In  the  middle  of  the  day  it  is  crowded  with  pcdc  :  u 

and  with  the  carnages  of  visitors  from  tlie  country.    Thrrr  is  a  ititll-1 
pastrycook's  shop  on  tho  half-crown  side— now  grown*  by  tho 
tendencies  of  tho  age,  into  au  excellent  restaurant,  where  yua  can 
Trugally  or  sumptnonsly,  as  the  slate  of  your  *■  -  "'-'  -n  or  your  ima 
^auggt'st.    The  poem  in  Anatey's  AVic  lUuft  .     Htien  in  |mm 


Ml 


Vi^zouh  >a\x«tV  ttwft  \ii:A\v  \%  WlM^ 
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"Sir.  Gil),  an  eminent  cook  at  BalL,"  miglit  -woll,  nnttuto  nomincy  be 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Fortt,  the  Gill  of  tbo  present  day,  the  Otmler  of  the 
"West,  From  tbia  "  palace  of  dainty  deliglitfi  "  go  forth  to  distant  porta 
of  the  couulr)-  uU  thtil  can  gladden  the  inner  man — wedding-breakfasts 
and  ball  Buppers  that  might  have  como  from  Berkeley  Square.  1  should 
be  afraid  to  Bay  how  many  hnndrcd  pounds  of  wcdding-eako  went  oat 
from  this  emporium  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  marriage  in  the 
city.  Bath  lias  been  famous  for  good  living  for  more  than  a  century. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Wood,  the  architect,  was  not  altogether  a  disin- 
terested witness ;  but  what  he  wroto  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
may  well  be  believed  from  the  indications  of  tho  present.  "  Our  mutton 
18  celebrated,  and  that  which  is  really  fed  upon  our  Powus,  has  a  flavour 
boyoud  coujpariuon ;  our  butter  can  not  bo  exceeded,  the  herbage  in  tho 
neighbourhood  being  sweet ;  the  housewifery  neat  and  clean.  And  wo  have 
fitfh  in  great  plenty,  as  fresh  and  as  good  as  even  tho  greatest  epicure  can 
desire.  So  that  if  good  provisions  may  be  called  an  addition  to  the 
pleasures  of  any  place,  Bath  will  yield  to  none  on  this  point." 

Kftsh  lived  long  enough  to  totter  up  Milsom  Street.  Perhaps  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  predict  that  such  a  thoroughfare  from  the  lower  to  tho 
npper  part  of  tho  city  must  have  the  cQect  iu  time  of  rendering  tho  latter 
tho  fashionable  quarter  of  Bath.  The  vastly  improved  accommodation 
brought  down  increased  numbers  of  visitore,  and  there  was  an  npward 
tendency  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  the  gaieties  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
the  Pump  Room,  There  were  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  long  after 
Nash's  time — but  not  one  attained  to  his  acknowledged  sovereignty. 
Sir.  Ueaviside  appears  to  have  succeeded  him  :  Captain  Wade  made  some 
figure  in  his  vocation,  and  his  picturo  wus  painted  by  Gainsborough, 
who  resided  for  many  years  in  Bath,  Rlr,  Tyson  and  Mr.  King  also 
achieved  considerable  popularity  iu  their  time,  and  doubtless  others  with 
whose  names  I  am  not  acquainted.  The  last  M.C.  of  whom  I  can  tind 
any  record  is  Colonel  Jorvoia,  who  presided  when  Louis  Napoleon  visited 
Bath  in  184G.  But  I  believe  that  tho  office  finally  died  out  in  tho  person 
of  a  Mr,  Nugent. 

The  new  Assembly  Booms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  near  tho 
Gireas,were  built  by  the  son  of  Wood  the  architect,  in  1771.  Tho  edifice 
bas  no  claim  to  architoctural  merit.  It  is  a  low  straggling  building  which 
you  might  take  for  an  auction  mart.  But  it  was  wise  to  sacrifice  nothing 
to  external  display.  Tho  interior  arrangements  are  simply  perfect.  It 
would  bo  diOicult  to  name  another  suite  of  rooms,  from  one  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other,  which  fulfil  so  admirably  bU  the  roquiromente  of  a  boll 
— including  dancing,  eating,  and  ilirtiug.  I  have  seen  nearly  a  thousand 
people  in  tho  rooms,  without  tho  least  appearance  of  crowding.  There  ia 
always  ample  space  for  all  who  would  dance,  or  walk,  or  sit,  or  eat — 
which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  any  other  assembly  rooms  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  throughout  tho  kingdom.  The  card-room,  for  many  years, 
bad  always  numerous  occupants,  and  play  ran  high.,    Misa  Bxix^t^-^xs^ 


■^   ■  -^ 
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^re/cHff,  makes  Lord  OrviUd  say,  '*  Tbe  Balfa  ftmrnwrnpeto  han  %  la- 

Dess  in  tbem  whicb,  nfter  a  short  timo,  racdcra  tbem  nShet  xaapil:  W 
the  great«6t  objcotion  that  can  be  made  to  tho  pUce  Is  th«  ■nnnriji— 
it  gives  to  gameaU^rs.*'  Aa  in  IlumpJirey  CUukrr,  no  J^*^J  ^I*^  * 
affixed  to  the  letters  of  which  the  novel  u  composed.  But  a* 
was  pabll&hcd  in  1778,  'wc  may  sanmso  that  tho  period  niscndtotftt 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ccotory.  Whist  is  xiok  nor-t-^nift 
extinct  inBiitution  at  Balh,  but  there  ia  not  mncli  Hlgb  P^7- 

Bat  Lower  Bath  did  not  suffer  itself  to  l>e  whoUy  estingctiAW  ift^ 
ont  a  struggle ;  and  for  a  time  mnsic  flmd  dancisg  flooiiriied  at  Wft  ai 
of  the  city.  It  was  supposed  that  there  w&s  room  enough  for  twtb^ 
of  fashionable  entertainmeDt,  especially  as  Low«ar  Bath  had  itnfeAit 
itself  out  magnificeDtly,  aod  soon  boasted  of  some  of  Ibd  b«9t  fltmfeB^ 
houBoa  in  the  place.*  This  has  been  woU  told  ia  Torao  by  one  of  &ite 
of  Anatey's  followers  ;— 

For  know — that  tho  kinplom  that  Nfmfa  mW  r1oo4 

IlaB  long  Iwcn  coosidcred  too  mightj  for  oop, 

Mlkcn  tlte  paltry  parsdee  coald  eoutAin  tho  B««a  Ifookf 

And  the  sqoarc  was  the  end  with  the  coantry  bejoail^ 

One  monarch  with  case  the  dominion  coaM  fUl. 

Bui  lu  !  a  uew  imtion  starL«  up  ob  tho  hiU — - 

A&hamcd  io  look  litclCf  tho  regtoiu  below 

Swelled  out  on  each  aiilo  with  a  terrace  or  row  ] 

The  place  was  divided,  diridcd  the  power. 

The  city  was  split  into  Upper  and  Lowvr ; 

Till  liading  at  lost  one  mntiarch  too  few, 

Like  SpurtA  and  Brentford,  'twas  {pvernod  by  twtn 

And  then  we'd  two  roomfi,  two  places  to  sin(j. 

Two  places  to  daneCf  and  two  ovcrvtliing  j 

The  mnsteiv  tho*  rirala  wnlk&l  on  bund  in  band^ 

Aud  never  encroached  on  each  othcr't  cotmaaod. 

Bat  this  state  of  things  does  not  appear  to  liava  laalad  ray  te^ 
The  lower  rooms  were  gradually  deserted.  Pcrfaapa  thoy  had  Mac 
greatly  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  "  persons  of  ^nallty.**  BOf  aa  I  bavtail 
the  Upper  City  triumphed  ;  aud  now  all  the  gaiety  haa  gona  op  d«  A 
As  the  waters  can  not  do  the  same,  the  Pump  Room  twaHti^^ng  a  Uafs^ 
existence.  It  is  rather  a  tradition  than  a  fact.  I  do  not  tlunk  tkat  I  Ua 
soon  more  than  throo  people  drinking  there  at  the  aamo  tiiDO.  Tb«»  m 
occasional  promenade  concerts,  which  can  scaroely  b«  caHad  livaiy.  wi 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  much  patronised  by  the  local  anBloctaey.  Tte 
is  scarcely,  indeed,  anywhere  a  trace  of  the  Batb  of  tha  aaTaotaeoft  aA 
aighi^enth  centoriea.  "  *Ti8  Qroeco,  but  liring  Qrooca  no  mora^^  Ito 
Lord  Chelsea  was  addressing  on  election  meeting  tho  other  day  ia  tte 
'city,  he  observed  with  reference  to  his  own  position  aa  a  eandtdata  ^^ 
ipresentation,  that  it  had  been  said,  **  Bath  wants  no  fttrmog«ca.'^  Tftf 
which  a  Toioe  from  tho  crowd  rriod  onty  *'  Yes,  aha  do«s  ;   ib«  «i^ 

*  TiUteney  gcreet  and  Sydney  rioce  contaia  pnbaUy  tho  beat  booan  u 
though  the  pro^uy  thsniin  b  greatly  deteriorated. 
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Ihonsands  of  them.**  Bath  is  a  beautiful  residentiary  city — bat  it  has 
ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  the  stranger.  The  last  royal  personage — or 
rather  the  lost  Majesty — who  visited  Bath,  was  Qacen  Charlotte,  Trho  wofl 
here  in  1817.  She  lived  in  Sydney  Place,  and  hold  levees  in  the  Pomp 
Room.  Accompanied  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth^  the  Queen  arrived  on  the 
8rd  of  November,  and  was  greeted  by  a  general  illumination  of  the  city. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  died  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  her  Majesty 
retnraed  to  AVindsor  on  the  8th,  and  on  tho  24th  again  sot  ont  for  Bath. 
Her  present  Majesty,  as  Princess  Victoria,  was  here  in  1830,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  inangurated  the  opening  of 
Victoria  Park — tho  greatest  improvement  that  Bath  has  seen  daring  its 
two  centuries  of  progressive  improvement.  And  as  I  write  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  stirred  by  loyal  thoughts  of  a  possible  visit  from  her  eldest 
son,  when  that  boaatiful  park  will  bo  the  scene  of  groat  floral  festivities 
under  the  auspices  of  tho  Horticultural  Society. 

Qnin,  the  actor,  said  that  Bath  was  a  nice  easy  place  to  die  in,  and 
years  afterwards  Walter  Savage  Londor  described  it  as  a  "  most  easy 
place  "  to  live  in.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
places  in  the  world  (barring  tho  hills)  if  you  have  nothing  to  do.  Bat 
if  work  enters  into  your  caloolaLions  you  will  &nd  it  diiEcolt  to  do  it. 
Wilberforco  described  it  "  as  tho  worst  of  all  places  for  getting  any 
business  done."  *'Yoa  are  reciuirod/*  he  wrote,  in  1825,  "to  second 
the  influence  of  tho  waters,  before,  between,  and  after  the  glasses  by  a 
libera]  qoontity  of  air  and  exercise ;  and  if,  in  despite  of  the  doctors,  you 
go  to  your  desk,  you  cannot  write  for  five  minutes  without  a  rat-tat  by 
tho  knocker,  reminding  you  that  you  are  in  a  huge  city  in  which  it  is 
the  practice  to  carry  on  most  diligently  an  incessant  systom  of  calling 
and  carding,  against  which  both  payors  and  receivers  inveigh.'*  I  am 
qnite  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  is  as  true  at  tho  present  time  as  it 
was  some  fifty  years  ago.  Scarcely  any  hour  of  the  day  is  held  sacred 
by  the  visitor.  Yon  may  have  your  meditations  disturbed — your  pen 
arrested — at  any  time  from  10  till  G  o'clock.  And  why  not  ?  It  is  a 
please  city.    You  have  no  business  to  come  hero  to  work. 

People  may  find  their  pleasure  here  in  very  different  ways.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  that  the  chief  delight  of  Bath  is  tho  wealth  of  its 
literary  and  historical  associations.  I  havo  not  explored  remote  periods. 
I  leave  such  inquiries  to  more  learned  and  laborious  writers  than  myself. 
A  eentnry  is  almost  enough  for  me.  Two  centuries  fonn  tho  limits  of 
any  satisfactory  inquiry,  for  beyond  them  we  go  into  regions  of  conjec- 
tnre.  In  these  days,  great  statesmen  do  not  come  down  to  Bath  to  re- 
cruit their  health.  Nor  do  great  authors  pitch  their  tents  hero.  But  it 
would  require  volumes  to  write  of  all  who  have  resided  here  in  past  times 
distingnished  in  tho  world  of  Politics  and  Literature,  and  now  gratefully 
remembered.  As  to  the  statesmen,  I  may  Icavo  thorn  to  Mr.  Murch,  who 
has  recently  deUvored  an  interesting  lecture,  sinco  printed,  on  the  connec- 
tioo  of  tho  Eldor  and  the  Yoonger  Pitts  with  the  city.  As  I  write  he  is  in 
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ft  fair  ^r»T  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  their  snccecsorB  ta  a 

BUh.    If  Memben  wer«  appointed  hfler  compoUUve  ezftiiiinfttMMai*j 

ha^Loxjt  Yvaonrees,  &c.  &c.  of  the  conol^r  or  borougb   to  be 

Hr,  3Xarcb,  ^haievor  Ibe  number  of  competitors,  would  b«  telaaU|; 

Uin  to  ecore  the  grcftteBl  oniaber  of  marks.* 

Thinking  OTor  the  history  of  the  literary  ootcri^s  of  BaUu  ft  a 
ible  not  to  recognise  Ealph  Men  as  ono  of  the  eental  fi^oa. 
f&ncy  that  kh«rc  are  many  who  have  no  acqaaintAneo  with  that  an 
rho  well  know  the  "  Sipire  Allfrortbj  **  of  Ftoldlng's  nuKmoraUt 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  will  begin  by  sayicg  something  abQok  tbi 
(tf  Tom  Junes.     Of  Fielding's  conaexioo  with  Bath  reryTagoa 
f^ven  by  his  biographers.     That  be^  or  some  caemWrs  of  his  faciiK. 
in  a neighbooring  xillago,  now  known  asTvertoa,  but  formerly  c&QeiT!^ 
ton,  is  certain.     It  is  anything  but  a  picturesque  or  attractive  pUr/.rr 
in  which  a  man  of  tasto  would  cbooac  his   rosidenco.       There  ttaKUli 
fow  of  little  hoases  in  it  called  "Fielding's  Buildingp/' md  thmli« 
•Ikonse,  now  devoted  to  the   sale   of  grucerios,    pointed   cut  as  Buej 
^Tielding's  residence.     Loral  historians  say  thtU  in  it  ho  coDpeacd  Tm 
[Jonrx,     The  probubility  is  that  he  wrote  this  fiuDoaa  story.  whiA  as 
long  under  his  pou»  in  many  different  bonees.     Cbalmfira*   Bir^rpfkiai 
I>ktwnartj  intimates  that  it  was  written  Afbilst  Fielding  was  a  stipodiBi 
magistrate.     "Amidst  all  the  laborioos  duties  of  bia  office,'*  tt  ti  wi 
**  his  imoginatiuu  could  not  lie   still,   but   ho    found    k:  ^   - 

liimBelf,  and  afterwards  the  world,  with  the  //i^on/ 
But  as  Fielding  was  appointed  to  the  magistracy  in  Dtacc4Dl«r,  17^ 
and  Tom  Jones  was  published  in  February,  1740,  thia  is  rather  tt 
jfortunato  conjecture.  It  is  said,  too,  that  whilst  ho  recidod  at 
ho  went  every  day  to  dine  with  Ilnlpb  Allen  at  Prior  Park ;  bat  i 
is  a  long  walk  from  Twt^rton  to  Prior  Park,  with  a  aoTcru  hill  at  the  iti 
of  it,  and  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  at  the  good  squire*!  taUn  4l 
that  time  is  to  be  donbtcd.  But  it  Is  not  to  be  doobtrd  that  AIImh  imij 
steady  friend  and  benefactor  to  Fielding,  and  that  tha  novcliat 
many  days  and  nights  under  the  roof  of  the  excellent  man,  whojn  ht 
immortalifiod  in  the  character  of  ''Squire  AllwoTt^y.*'f     Tbs  partraal 


•  Not*..  !  nowK'di'c  .  rch 

He  will,  (]•  i  'H  in  the  ti      ^  itTe 

flevDtc  tA  litemtnro, 

t  FtcMIng*>  tislcr  8antli  lind,  I  lu'licTV,  at  Twt-rtnn.     Tt  U  cvrtata  UmiI  i 
|ator  near  llAt!i,1n  1768,  after  long  rMulence  In  t  titli-ootl.    Hhe 

aulhorcM  of  nxno  popularitv  in  bcr  time.     She  ^«      ,       .    ,t\  cull,  .i   .tr/r^ 
Jhtiti  Simj*le  in  Jtrnrch  o/  n  t'aiOJ'ut  Fn'cnit     VU\  ih'iB  ua^j-rM  %*■ 
[the  tiilusof  two  of  hiawDrk!*?     Il  in  htiitwl  O.-t  7;  .i,  i.  Ail.  t,  .  .,.i 
,ati  unnuityof  lOo/.     It  i«alK>  reconlcil  ibnt  I 

b  a  »trtry  toll!  Iiy  Mr  Hnntcrof  tim  KccorU   »  ,.  1: 

,Hcrww,ot  Lvnconilitf  **  (and  U>  b«  foaod  la  Mr.  )  t 

«ppran><I  at  a  parly  on  the  tamo  (la/.    Oti  m  •  <  i;  w  i  ,r„.  tba 

[tjid  to  wc  biin^  as  there  wai  ft  rri^ort  in  Balh  tliMt  ]  lA'VU  cl 
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scarcely  exaggerated  ;  for  xzever  bad  Bulb  a  son  of  wbom  bbo  bad  ancb 
good  reason  to  be  proud.  His  memory  ia  still  beld  io  vc'tterfttioh  by  Ibofie 
wbo  know  bis  8tor^,  aud  bis  same  is  often  on  tbe  lips  of  tuen  'rcbo  littto 
know  vfbat  be  did  to  dcserre  iho  praises  of  posterity.  A  driver  of  a 
hack-carriago  from  Batb  wUl  seldom  paiiS  Clarerlon  cbnrcbyard  ^ilbotit 
$Ajtug,  "  Tbat  is  wbero  Ralpb  AUcn  was  buried." 

/^  The  wealtby  proprietor  of  Prior  Park — wbicb  ia  now  a  Itoman  Caibolic 
institution — was  altogether  n  sclfmado  man.  Pope,  wben  be  inBhcd  to 
call  blm  "  low-boni  Allen,*' in  tbc  famous  couplet,  the  Becond  line  of 
vhieli  ia  (juoted  by  thousands  who  know  not  of  whom  it  wtis  written,  *rr, 
pGfbaps,  more  truthful  than  complimcutary.*  His  father  was  a  Cornish 
uuikeeper,  who  obtained  for  him,  through  a  rolatlvo,  a  email  situation  in 
the  Posl-Oflico  at  St.  Colomb's.  Thence  ho  was  promoted  to  a  clerkship 
in  tbe  Batb  Post-Office.  This  clerkship  was  a  stepping  stone  to  fortune. 
Young  Allen  wa<)  a  staunch  Hoyalisti  and  it  is  conjectured  tbat  he  first  re- 
commended himself  to  Oovemment  by  detectiu|*  some  suspicious  corre- 
spondence relaiiug  to  tbc  importation  of  arms  Into  Bath  in  aid  of  the  first 
Jacobite  rebellion  f  Ho  carried  bis  intelligence  to  General  Wado.  who  then 
commanded  the  Boyalist  troops  in  the  city.  Those  wore  critical  times,  when 
service  of  this  kind  was  uoi  likely  to  be  neglected.  Ralph  Allen  was,  by 
the  fuvuurablo  represeutalion  of  the  General,  ma<le  post-master  of  Buth  ; 
find  it  is  added  that  Wade  enhanced  the  favour  ho  bad  conferred  on  his 
prot(fg^  by  "  marn'ing  him  to  his  natural  daughter,  Miiss  Earl." 

So,  by  one  stroke  of  good  service  to  the  State,  Allen  gained  a  good 
wife  aud  a  good  post.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  bo  bad  as  much  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  General  Wade  for  the  one  favour  as  for  the  other. 
Fielding  writes  of  Squire  Allwortby  that  "  be  had  in  bis  youth  married 
a  very  worthy  luid  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  he  bad  been  extremely 
fond/'—and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accunicy  of  the  picture. 
As  chief  of  the  post-office  his  eutorpriso  was  conspicuous  ;  and  ho  ob- 
tained profitable  contracts  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.^    His 


•Dg.  **  R  in  very  Im?,*'  wns  ihc  replr  ;  **  nnrt  (hat  1$  the  veiy  icttAm  I  have  come  into 
town  to  join  the  plcnsnre  party  " — words  which  are  aunccptible  of  two  tnicrprctalioaa* 
but  which,  probaUr,  were  not  H|>okcu  at  oil. 

"  Tko  word  "lonr-bom"  was  altered  into  **  humble,"  and  the  couplet  now 
ftUnd»,— 

liCt  htinildc  Allen,  with  an  ankward  .nhamo, 
Do  K^>d  by  »ieaUh  aud  bliisb  to  find  it  Hrnio. 

f  Hnrin),'ton,  ns  i)untcd  by  Or.  Tiinatall,  snys,  "  When  the  rebellion  bnrat  ont,  a 
numerous  Junto  in  Bnth  took  most  active  measures  to  aid  the  insarrcclion  in  tho  West 
ot  Enghind ;  and  Mr.  Carte,  the  minitttcr  of  tho  Ahltey  Church,  when  Allen  detected 
tbe  plU,  was  glad  to  etteapc  from  llic  coustablea  by  lenpiog  from  a  window  iu  fuU 
cannnicalii. " 

{  Thcic  are  dlflbrent  stories  nbont  thcfc  contraetj.  Dr.  TnnBiall  mts  that  Allen 
farmed  Ihc  ori-)M-|ki«!»i  for  twcnty-onr  years  nt  6,000/.  per  annum,  ami  aftenvrtrd*  for 
20,000/.  per  annuiu  ;  but  in  the  Appendix  to  the  very  interesting  volume  of  Miacella- 
nien,  by  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Kclvcrt,  of  Buth,  mentioned  above,  which  has  been  placed  in 
my  liunda  nince  chin  pnper  was  written,  there  is  a  memomndum  by  Allen's  clerk  of 
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onergy  and  abilil  j  wero  as  conspicnous  as  his  Integrity,  uad  ^  ofalMrf 
a  moral  asccndsjicy  over  bis  fellcrw-citizens   to  "wluch.  h«  ««f  fiudl/» 

titlcil  aud  which  ho  nevar  abnaod.  Ha  was^  aa  I  Lave  said,  a  itmA 
Royalist,  aud  in  tbo  rebellloa  of  '4o  he  raified  and  eqnipptd  a  bodjtf  & 
hundred  volunteers  at  his  own  cliargoa.  "NVliilfil  Allen  waa  aiiaj  tt 
Protestant  Governmeut  with  }iis  pnrse,  Fielding  was  helping  it  vuk  )ts 
pen.  As  editor  of  the  Tru«  Patriot  bo  fongbi  tli<»  QaaoTmia  htHU 
with  groat  constancy  and  fidelity.  Among  other  papers,  Lo  poUaM 
(in  January,  1746)  an  imaginary  chronicle  of  events,  writt^o  on  t^  hyf> 
thesis  of  tbo  success  of  the  Stuarts,  in  which  there  is  this  otiy 
*^  March  4. — An  cminont  physician  fined  200  marks  to  tbo  Kiaig*i 
for  an  inucndo  at  Button's  that  Rath  water  was  preferahlt;  to  Loly 
It  was  about  this  limo,  probably,  that  Fielding  conceived  the  ehacaetff 
Squire  Western,  soasooing  the  man's  Ijrutallfy  vrilh  frooni^nt  nii!*"li£fi£i5i 
flhowered  on  the  "Hanoverian  lUtf- 

It  was  cbaracteristic,  both  of  the  C!  ' 
Ralph  Allen,  that  ho  should  have  deteruii^  ,       , 

faith  in  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Bath  freestoDo  .by  caoaixt^  a  m^ 
nificcnt  edifice  to  be  cunstxuctel  for  himself  oat  of  matcriaU  RyvtaBfi* 
colly  maligned  by  the  London  builders.*  They  compare^l  tho  fmaliK^  W 
*'  Cheshire  cheese,  liable  to  breed  maggots  that  would  voon  devoor  it" 
And  our  friend  Matthew  Bramble  said  of  the  Oircoa  azvd  other  hooM 
newly-erected  in  bis  time — '*  They  aro  built  so  slight,  with  the  5ofl  cna^ 
ling  stone  found  In  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  should  never  s]<yrp  folAj 
in  one  of  them  when  it  blowed  (as  the  sailors  say)  a  capfhD  of  wind 
I  am  persuaded  that  my  hind,  Roger  Williams,  or  any  maa  of 
strungth,  would  be  ablo  to  push  his  foot  through  the  vUcogtti 
their  walls  without  any  great  exertion  of  his  mu8cl««.**  •*  Tima 
daughter,  Truth/'  has  fully  refuted  this;  for  after  more  thaa 
years  the  houses  are  as  firm  as  ever,  and  it  may  blow  great  ganfl 
the  sleep  of  the  most  timid  being  disturbed.  StOl,  pnJQdicee 
strongly  against  the  Bath  freestone  at  the  time,  that  AUan,  who  hm& 
only  invested  large  sxmis  of  money  in  tho  quarries  on  Combe  Do«s» 
had  a  sincere  desire  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  induatrial  Mtin^af 
neighbourhood,— determined,  with  tho  help  of  a  local   ■itihileil  ( 


the  works,  to  the  efFect  that  the  cootTAct  for  tho  cn>s»-(H>«ta  w**  in  iba 
yciin  3.1)00/ ,  second  fcvoa  yenn  ■4,ooi>/.,  third  »rrti  Tvan  a^NUt*  and 
contract  wm  for  8,000/.  daring  life.    U  is  n>'  '^  huAcmbact 

forty  ycon.     This  is  alt<>gclber  impouiblo^  a»  ;  «ttfaai^o( 

sad  be  ooold  not  hnrc  ondcrinkon  tbo  Unt  conimct  wbaa  «■)/  tea  yiarv  td  i^k 

*  TbeiT  if  n  foolish  atory  that  when  Wooi},  the  nrchitect,  poiated  oat  ta  AAialla 
ennrmoui  escpenae  of  the  projected  bnil  tnuk  him  mio  *  foiw— 41^- 

locJced  ft  huge  cbMt  of  f^obl.  Uicn  into  it  '  n  \aU»  h  thinl,  &c  la  esA  ^ 

uhicb  WBB  the  uiitic  vmi  luwrd.      This  in  ftlu>uvUu-r  Iiii;rr4it4e.      Kct  b^  kav* 
i^lUiu'a  luoODS  (the  materials  of  tlie  building,  which  wcro  hJaovn*  loriodBd}' 
Ihfla  Wi>od.    And  Ralph  waa  far  too  good  a  man  of  bafiscai  t^  )ovk  ap  hit 
hp^iCi  and  to  abaqdoQ  ^11  thp  tuufruct  of  it, 
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finond  John  Wood),  and  of  local  workmon,  to  bnlld  a  prmcoly 
zuanaioa  with  tho  malignod  materials.  I  doubt  whether  thero  ia  a 
finer  site  in  the  country  than  that  on  which  the  honsc  is  built.  Fiolding 
has  very  acoomtely  described  it  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Tom 
Jonet,  The  residonce  itself  is  a  mighty  mansion,  with  out-houses  on  a 
corresponding  scale,  *' A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast;"  and 
Allen  instructed  the  architect  to  provide  good  accommodation  for  all  his 
liv«-Btook,  £rom  his  horses  down,  or  rather  up,  to  his  pigeons.  "  Within 
this  superstructurG/'  says  Wood,  after  describing  its  orohitectorol  details, 
"  the  pigeons  are  magnificently  housed,  and  their  porticnlor  cells  aro 
made  with  wi-ought  freestone  ;  so  that  if  a  beautiful  habitatiou  is  really  an 
allurement  to  this  species  of  birdsi  as  some  pretend,  Mr.  Allen's  pigeons 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  desert  thoir  present  place  of  abode.  The 
lamer  poultry,"  it  is  added,  "aro  not  less  beautifully  housed  at  Wid- 
combe  than  the  pigeons."  The  house  is  built  on  a  somewhat  higher 
elevafion,  but,  seen  from  below,  these  spacious  residences  for  man  and 
beast  appear  like  one  continuous  lino  of  buildings. 

The  main  feature  of  the  mansion  is  a  magnificent  portico.  The 
Architect  of  Wanstcad  Houso  having  boasted  of  tho  bexastylo  portico, 
designed  by  him  for  that  onco-celobratcd  Essex  mansion,  Wood  deter- 
mined that  Somorsctehiro  should  possess  a  grander  one.  I  know 
Wanstead  House  well  in  my  younger  days.  I  first  saw,  when  a  very 
little  boy,  the  Duko  of  Wellington  on  one  of  its  terraces ;  and  when  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  great  soldier,  who  had  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I  was  disappointed  with  his  size.  My  juvenile  imagination 
had  pictored  liim  as  something  not  much  inferior  in  statui-e  to  the  giant 
I  had  seen  at  Fairlop  Fair.  Wanstcad  House  and  Fairlop  Fair  are  both 
gone  now — and  half  a  century  has  passed  since  tho  day  of  which  I  writo 
— but  as  I  sto^d  under  the  portico  of  Ralph  Allen's  houso,  on  one  of  the 
first  fine  spring  days  of  the  present  season,  I  was  strongly  reminded  of 
AVanstcad  House  and  that  first  sight  of  the  great  Duke — whilst  the 
"  years  which  bring  tho  philosophic  mind  "  set  me  thinking  of  the  mighty 
moral  diiferences  between  the  owners  of  the  mansions  which  bore  those 
atructnral  rosemblanccs  to  each  other.  Could  two  men  have  been  more 
unlike  each  other  than  Ralph  Allen  and  Long  Wellesley  ?  I  speak  only 
of  tho  names  associated  in  my  mind  with  tho  two  buildings ;  for  the  one 
had  closed  his  career  of  rightcousncsa  long  before  tho  other  made  himself 
a  reproach.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  standing  be- 
neath the  portico  of  the  Priory  Honse.  I  had  been  told  that  the  grounds 
and  bouse  were  strictly  closed  against  chance  visitors.  But  I  made  my 
way,  unchallenged,  almost  unseen,  into  the  grand  ball,  which  rons  right 
through  tho  building,  and  all  the  doors  of  which  were  wide  open,  and  I  walked 
out  into  the  portico,  from  which  is  the  view  celebrated  by  Fielding,  and 
no  one  aeeosted  me,  but  some  stately  peacocks,  who  kept  watch  and 
ward  on  the  terraces,  as  I  remember  they  did  to  my  boyish  doh'ght  at 
Wanstead  Houso.    I  saw  neither  priest  nor  student,  nor  oven  a  workinan 
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vas  Satordaj  afUmoon),  and  the  only  sigos  of  lififi  that  gmM  m 
icg  mj  ^  isit,  wcro  a  tclograph  bof  nnri  tbe  dim  eomida  of  aa  oiyB. 
TJudistarbed   by  any  o&cious  cicerone,    I  savr  tho  pUea  uritf  ^ 
[Jiappiest  conditiona  (a  pleasant   companion   inclnd^U),  az>d  I  fil  Hi 
Ironder  that  such  men  as  Pope  and  Warhorton^  baring  CRWt  Imi 
^^j  ihithcr,  werd  filow  to  go  away  again.*  The  fcMrmor  ^narrtiMvtt 
I'liospitable  &iend;  Iha   latter  nuuried  his  niece*     Xhdro  hat«  bMi 
■•fereiit  stories  carrent  aboat  the  cause  of  tho  ruptare  betvera  Alks 
Pope,  bat  all  centre  in  Martha  Blount.      A  Bath  writer  saya — ^ 
iiot  content  nith  his  (Allen's)  grent  iitteuticm   to    lum£«rlC»  wiaKedluB 
give  up  the  uiuuor-honso  vt  Bathampton  to  MorlhA  Bloant,  his 
Alien  was  shocked^  and  poaitively  rofusod  to  do   ao ;  npoo  ubitb 
poet  goitted  the  house,  and  spoke  disrespectfally  of  his  beat 
,Hr.  Lanrence,  in  his  Lij>  of  FuUIufi,  ears :  "Of  the  dlfferenoM 
eiisied  between  Pope  and  Allen,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  apeak  at 
ilength.     They  seem  to  hare  originated  entirely  in   the  ailegvd 
i^beharioar  of  Mrs.  Blonut  (whom  Pope  hail  taken  witli  ^'*m  to  Prior  FMj 
4nd  who  requested  the  use  of  Allen's  chariot  to  take  her  to  a  Abbo 
I^Catholic  chapel,  when  he  was  actually  Mayor  of  Bnth.     Mn.  UUm  sa- 
iented  this  conduct,  and  tho  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
caused  a  coolness  on  the  port  of  Pope  to  his  ()aon<1am  fricnil.** 

Both  of  these  stories  were  hinted  at  whiUt  Pope  lived,  bat  he 
jihem  both.  Thoy  do  not  seem  to  be  very  probable.  If  Mr.  aod 
i^en  received  Martha  Blount  at  Prior  Park,  they  eoald  Doi  hire 
tnnch  scandalised  at  the  thought  of  her  living  in  a  DcightKiitria^ 
^f  her  taking  a  drive  in  Lht^ir  carriage.!  Was  the  ofl^oce  Hum  thai  ^pt 
88  wished  to  go  to  a  Roman  Cntholie  place  of  irorabip  is  Iba 
IG,  when  Kalph  was  "  actually  "  Mayor  of  Bath  ?  We  ksov 
lien  was  a  good  Protestant  and  a  staunch  Boyaliat.  tot  h« 
merous-hearted,  and,  we  may  presume,  a  tolerant  tOMn,  m*^ 
irdly  have  quarrelled  with  a  friend  about  a  seat  in  a  earriago  aeeordsd  la 
guest  of  anopposite  persuasion.  In  the  *45  this  mighl  hate  haaaoMit 
but  Allen  was  Mayor  of  Bath  in  1742.  It  has  been  qoeatioiwd  TrhoflMr'Ty 
and  ^Inxtha  Blount  over  Uved  in  the  Priory  House  at  alL  The  •MptMJB^H 
shows  the  value  of  information  derived  &om  the  "  best  (local)  sbImH^ 
litiofl."  Collinson,  in  his  History  of  SnmersfiMhirg,  nyg  Uu^  i]^  Ibvi 
in  Prior  Park  was  completed  abont  1748.    Pope  dle4  la  ttM  fcUow^ 

♦  Pope  had  visited  Both  long  beforo  thn  eirctimi  «#  Trl 
letter  fTx>iD  him,  tLitcd  in  17U.  in  which  he  «■?«.  "  I  jun  tw^ru  J;c 

wanl  fcUoWK)  Ui  U-fmtc  a^cnMe,  bj  ifi.  '  1  ahMrrittK  miui  ASm  SMttli 

will)  tho  fnir  ;  I  Ktmintinifs  ropy   tho  ci  <  ruaotjno^  rimHlnw  ttM 

one  of  Nosh,  ami  •  ,  for  vanUy,  tho  liilljr  uiie  of  a  nd^boor  ct 

hliH  hwtt  motley  tn  :  .  r»." 

f  The  ninn<>r-h.)U:i>  u(  llnthnT  -i.-«   th«   larfiltimi   gf 

Allcn'!4  {ihK  MoMcr)   fiuiitl/,  uii4  ncwton   tlUii^h  hi*  «UW 

Tliis  r.  'iipa,  hAve  tli«  nnnn  emUtUvrcil  Alts.  Atloa'a  (««U^\  ^  (Na 

hurruni  lo  ground  ol  d^tnplAitit. 
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jeaf,  after  a  long  illness,  daring  the  progress  of  which  he  was  reconciled 
to  Allen.  The  courtly  historian  may  ha-ve  had  no  means  of  ascerloining 
correctlj  when  the  house  was  completed,  and  there  is  nothing  cnrioas  in 
the  error.  Wood  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  tho  date  of  completion,  hnt  the 
lato  Mr.  Kelrert  has  published  a  memorandum,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jones, 
mastor-of-tho-works  to  AVood,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  buildings  were 
eonuaepced  in  1735-36,  and  were  seven  years  In  coarse  of  conBtruction. 
This  wuuld  bring  the  date  to  tho  period  Excd  by  Collinson — 1743  ;  the 
dwcUing-housc  ha^^^g  been  erected  after  the  out-housea.  But  there  is 
extant  a  letter  from  Pope  to  Warborton  written  &om  Prior  Park,  in  No- 
ven^ber,  1741,  in  which  tho  former  says :  *•  You  will  want  no  servant  hero. 
Your  room  will  bo  next  to  mine,  and  one  man  will  serve  us.  Hore  is  a 
library,  and  a  gallery  ninety  feet  long  to  walk  in,  and  a  coach  whenever 
you  would  take  tho  air  with  me.*'  It  is  clear,  from  this,  that  Allen 
bod  taken  up  his  residence  in  Prior  Park  before  the  end  of  1741. 
Before  his  removal  to  tho  country,  Allon  had  resided  in  Lilliput  Alley — 
in  a  house  which  Wood  had  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  from  designa 
mode  by  him  in  London  in  1727.  Allen  porchased  tho  ground  which  had 
been  the  old  bowling-green,  and  laid  it  out  in  a  garden,  tho  site  of  which 
18  traced  on  all  the  old  maps. 

The  cauge  of  the  temporary  interruption  of  friendship  lies  apart  from 
this  couaideratiou  of  residence.  There  was  a  coolness  between  the 
iioets  and  the  guestfi — very  natural  iu  such  circumetances.  The  poet 
always  declared  that  he  was  tho  cause  of  it,  and  he  generously  defended 
his  mistress  from  tho  imputations  cast  upon  her  at  the  time.  It  was  said 
that  her  conduct  was  arrogant  and  offensive.  This  may  not  have  been 
true,  and  the  probability  is  that  when  the  poet  contended  that,  whatever 
groutids  of  complaint  the  Aliens  may  have  had,  he  was  the  offender,  he 
meant  to  tsiguify  only  that  he  had  been  blamed  for  taking  Martha  Blount 
to  Iho  Aliuus*  houfio  at  all.  In  his  subee^uont  letters  to  his  mistress  he 
veiled  tiiis  meaning  and  took  all  upon  himself,  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  kindliness  of  heart,  which  bespoke  tho  gentlencBs  of  his  nature.  Much 
softened  by  sickness,  ho  was  careful  not  to  give  pain  to  another.  Every 
one,  I  think,  must  accept  this  version  of  tho  stor)',  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  conld  not  well  have  happened  otherwise.  It  is  troe  that  if  Mrs. 
Allen  had  known  the  real  position  and  tme  character  of  Martha  Blount 
before  inviting  her,  or  suffering  her  to  be  invitel,  to  her  house,  she  had  no 
Bobseqaent  grounds  of  complaint,  even  if  the  visitor's  manners  '*  had  not 
the  repoBe  which  mark  the  cast  of  Vere  de  Vero."  Hut,  perhaps,  the  trno 
light  dawned  upon  her  at  a  later  period,  and  that  Pope  was  reproached, 
and  reproached  himself,  for  not  making  all  things  clear  from  the  first.  If 
Allen  himself  were  concerned  in  this  deception  or  reservation,  he  cannot 
bo  accounted  blameless  ;  but  many  things,  that  were  well  known  about 
Twickenham,  were  not  known  about  Bath,  and  be  was  not  one  to  concern 
himself  much  about  metropolitan  sicondald.* 

*  It  IB  right,  bonercr,  to  give   &Urtlm  Bloont's  oira  tUttemoiit — **Tliej  (tlto 
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a  wu  liiroQ^  Pope  tli&t  Ralph  Allen  bocamo  s^qoamted  v^  Wff> 
There  is  a  Btory  ftbont  this  first  meeting  of  the  thfM  tmk, 
hu  at  least  an  air  of  truth.  It  is  narrated  IhM  whlki  at  Pur  fwk 
received  a  letter  from  'Warboxion,  whom  he  bad  sot  httan  wtt^ 
CkfTeiittg  to  Tisit  the  poet  at  Twickenham.  The  parson  had  MtaWV^'% 
£$$ay  tin  Muu^  and  had  thaa  meiite4  hU  grmlitade.  **  VTiitarto'i 
letter/*  so  mns  the  aocfdoic,  **  is  handed  to  him  (Pope)  at  dioBer;  W 
^j%  it  on  the  table  perplexed.  'Wliat  is  the  matter?*  «ti  ilo. 
*  Oh  t  *  replies  he,  '  a  LmcolnBhiro  parson,  to  whom  I  am  moeheb^ftL 
promises  me  a  visit/  *  If  that  be  all,  let  him  come  here : '  ud  tL: 
Warbarton's  introduction  to  his  future  home."  So  oat  can  yerticin  \m 
probability  of  this  story.*  "What  Allen  is  reported  to  haTe8tid,if  jut 
mhat  he  would  hare  said.  But  Pope  and  Warborton  did  not  n^ct  fivftt 
first  time  in  Prior  Park.  Their  first  interview  was  at  TwickeshtB ;  al 
if  this  ever  happened,  it  must  have  been  after  the  poet  and  the  rri^  tai 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  thit  Wir 
barton  vent  to  Prior  Park — and  to  some  pmposo.  He  married  AAb'i 
xuece ;  or,  as  it  iras  said  by  Horace  Walpole  and  other*,  his  ulml 
daaghter;  and  became  possessed  of  the  domain  after  the  death  c/fc 
Squire  and  bis  wife.f  IIth.  Warburton  oat^Ived  heir  husband  a&d  Dinvd 
again,     ller  second  husband  outlived  her;  an'  y^rk  beeaswtb 

property  of  anotber  parson,  the  Rev,  Martin  SUiBl'.  ,  __.Lh,  BJ). 
.  Squire  Alleniras  a  man  of  catholic  tastes,  aod  among  those  nikoi 
$A.  his  hospitable  board  was  Quin,  the  actor,  who  for  nuusy  jvan 
perhaps,  as  well  known  at  Bath  as  Bean  Nash  himself.  It 
be  wished  to  supplant  Kash  &s  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  a 
18  published  by  Goldsmith  upon  the  ffabject«  the  ge&uioetieas  of  whack 
biographer  rather  questions  than  denies.  X  There  can  not  be  aoy 
xas  a  forgery.  Quin  was  not  a  highly  educated  man,  bat  he 
incapable  of  writing  such  a  totter  as  that  attributed  to  him.  Dot  be 
many  bitter  things  in  his  time  (often  as  clover  as  they  were  hitler),  a»i  i 
\b  probable  tbat  be  made  many  enemies,  who  endeavocred  to  brin^  Ua  to 
■hame.    He  conceived  a  great  di^bke  of  Warburton.     It  t«  reUtod,  ttii' 

>^Ucn«)  had  often  inritrd  mc  to  tbHr  boo«r  t  nod  u  I  *cot  to  Biitiai 
Gerard  for  Bomc  time,  wItiUt  M^  ihcm,  1  Cook  that 

^>  "'If  i^Uo  \  i&ic  I  httd  dcsirrd,     i ;  c  lerr  r:t!rW,  ard  Mr,  W»' 

with  double  oomplaiMDco,  to  miiko  their  ill-nryigc  of  ti  «r  narkn! 

VViey  owil  very  oddiv,  In  a  siiff  ntul  oxr-rlrll  nmiinrr.'  rteii  tbevfftil 

ftt  WAS  Warlinrtoi)  liimM<lf  iiho  put  certain  nulioiui  into  the  tiwdaoC  tbp  Allna 
*  Kxccf)!,  jMrrlmpf.  in  rcsfcct  of  IVpo's  Uc»i|rnBtiiHi  ol  WurlMnoQ  m  *• 
ilii»li>n  parton."    >'tir  Worburloa  bad  inailc  hininrU  a  (mat  aaoie  bcfuvv  iba 
in  iVior  Park  was  habiuhle.     Ilo  hm  RuvUiifiK  ^ui  aa  obnciixv  taaatrf 
t  Alien  <Iie<I  in  17C4,  uml  Mr*.  Allen  ia  1766. 

X  GoIJnnith  was  crnRcrcd  for  not  baring  vpokn  oat  nnrn  jitafaly  wfA 

le  fubricttlion  of  the  Utter  twgtnning,  ''My  ilir  L^^)^()ttS  hoaox  Kaadl  hm 

lini«c1f  fo  (Ie3M^recuWc,"  &r.  &it.      Av'  '"'"'  ''"'  ""-^"••^ni  oith^v^'*"" 

the  fart  thai  Qnin,  hivinff  it  thai  t'  fi^y  and 

fanti  on,  «*a>  oot  roiy  Jikdy  to  ban?  to.^w.*  ,..•.  ,  ....  ^i  ...u..*r  o|  the  Lwr-m 


••  *aU^J 
Mibaln^B 
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one  occasion,  at  Prior  Fark^  AVarborton  fiskcd  Quid,  in  prosonoo  of  a  largo 
assembly  of  pcoplo,  to  give  him  a  taste  of  bis  qnality  as  an  actor.  Upon 
wliich.  he  stood  up  and  delivered  some  speeches  from  Venice  Preserved, 
in  one  of  which  were  tho  following  lines  :^- 

HoDCEt  men 
Arc  the  soft  cosjr  CDshions  on  which  koavca 
Repose  Aud  fatten, 

Tlio  application  of  this  would,  not  improbably,  have  hoen  discerned,  even 
if  Qoin  had  not  glanced  at  Allen  when  he  uttered  the  words,  '*  honest 
men,"  and  at  Worburton  when  he  emphasised  "knaves/'  Allen,  donbtlese, 
had  his  weaknesses ;  and,  perhaps,  be  had  conceived  the  grand  aspirations 
of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon — 

I  \\i\\  hnvo  gravQ  divines  to  flatter  mc, 
Puuts  I  will  Wit  heed. 

Daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Qoin  resided  at  Bath,  and  died  ihero 
in  1766 — five  years  after  Naah,  and  two  years  aftor  Allen  was  bnned.  Smol- 
lett mnat  hare  known  him  well,  for  there  are  many  references  to  him  in  the 
Bath  letters  of  the  Matthew  Bramble  correspondence.  Tho  letters  signed 
T,  Moifort,  which  mora  than  all  others  may  be  presumed  to  contain  tho  opi- 
xuons  of  the  novelist,  present  a  most  flattering  word-picture  of  the  old  actor. 
"  How  far,"  writes  the  young  gentleman,  "  he  (Quin)  may  relax  in  his  houtB 
of  jollity,  I  con  not.  pretond  to  say;  but  his  general  conversation  is  conducted 
by  the  nicest  rules  of  propriety,  and  Mr.  James  Quin  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best-bred  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  not  only  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, but  a  very  honest  man,  highly  susceptible  of  friendship,  warm, 
steady,  and  even  generous  in  his  attachments ;  disdaining  flattery,  and 
ineapabb  of  meanness  and  dissimulation."  Young  Melfort  had  an  ambition 
to  diuo  with  him  at  the  "  Threo  Tuns,"  and  his  wish  was  gratified.  He 
saw  tho  old  bon-vivant  carried  ont  with  "  six  good  bottles  of  ckrct  under 
hia  bolt."  His  excessive  fondness  for  John  Dory — a  fish  less  in  favour 
now  than  it  used  to  be — is  well  known.  Dr.  Doran  has  given  ne  some 
anecdotes  iUostrative  of  it.*  There  is  a  story  in  Humphrif  CUnket\  which 
may  bo  on  invention  of  tho  novelist,  or  merely  an  application  of  a  current 
anecdote.  Matthew  Bramble  asks  the  actor  to  dinner,  and  provides  the 
ineniabie  John.  Tabitha  Bramble,  who  insists  on  calling  him  *'  Gwynne,*' 
being  rebuked  by  her  brother,  defends  herself  by  saying  she  thought  he 
was  descended  from  a  famous  lady  of  tho  same  profession.  Wliat  Quiu's 
first  comment  was  need  not  be  told  ;  but  he  added  that  he  often  thought 
he  must  be  of  royal  extraction,  as  he  was  very  arbitrary  and  imperious. 
"  If  I  was  an  absolute  prince  at  this  instant,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  I  shoold 
Bend  for  the  head  of  your  cook  in  a  charger.  She  has  committed  felony  on 
the  person  of  John  Dory,  which  is  mangled  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  even 
presented  without  sauce." 

There  was  another  fraqnenk  attendant  at  Allen's  house  in  the  days 

Their  MnjeiditM*  SertfonUj  one  of  Oic  most  amazing  books  ia  my  Ubrary. 


SSVOBZ^  'SBSI&-        ^   "^I^C  90MCC7  ..Xtt 


Q» 


bMB  Mid  tbat  a  ' 
ftad  I  bftv*  b««B 

FiinM  lUtp  of  Spain  ia  17»4 — a 
M  mHow  as  mjovB.  Tbera  is 
etntmy-ligiire  irtiieh  joa  are  a&ost 
loDg  it  will  ba  before  oar  sods  and 
preseni  eentnrf ,  wiH  habitaate  thfiawhaa  to  ti 
for  the  ei^hi  t  Since  writing  tbis,  I  baw  tan 
biography  of  Madame  Phzzi,  edited  bv  Hr.  Hj 
at  Bath,  toL  iL  pp.  221— her  death*  2S7— her  i 
saem  to  hare  lared  Tery  badly  at  the  haada  a 
Qneen  Charlotte,  not  Qaeen  Caroline,  who  wv 
reforred  to;  and,  if  Qaeen  Caroline  had  been 
ooald  sot  hare  been  tried,  in  this  worid  at  least 
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I.     FIRST  PERIOD. 

The  Fuencu  Press,  fbom  its  Foundation  to  tub 
Dbatu  of  Mazauin. 


I. 

Tns  fu'st  Frenchman  to  foond  a  printed  newspaper  ivas  Dr.  Xhoopbruste 
Rcnauiiot,  wbo  obtained  tbo  King's  privilcgo  for  the  Gazette  de  France  in 
1631.  The  iJeft  was  not  a  new  one,  for  the  Wixkhj  Xttrs  oiislcd  already 
in  KngLiud;  and  eo  fur  back  as  the  your  1568,  the  bankers  Fuggcr  of 
Angshurg  had  inBtitutcd  a  commercial  nows-Hheet  called  Ovdinari- 
i^nthmijat,  whitih,  though  mflnnBcript  until  the  year  IGOO,  enjoyed  a 
Tory  exteufiiTo  circnlatiou  and  diflorcd  but  littlo  from  the  mercantile 
jonmald  established  since.  The  Venetians,  however,  arc  aald  to  hare  pre- 
ceded the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  ijaz-ttu  is  ascribed  to 
tho  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a  news-bulletin  first  issued 
by  the  Council  of  Ten  during  the  'n'ais  of  Ycnico  Dgain&t  the  Turks. 
Olbers  prefer  tracing  yr/zf^tf  to  ///'xsa,  Itahan  for  the  garrulous  magpie; 
and  a  few,  with  that  taste  for  riddles  which  ia  happily  imperishable, 
dednce  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  iz4jnr<l,  or  messenger,  thereby  implying 
that  gazettes  were  in  some  shape  known  to  the  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date 
prior  to  the  Acta  JHumn  of  the  RomiinH,  the  Kphemeridir  of  the  Athenians, 
and  those  Dailjf  VhrojiicUs  of  iho  Dabylonians,  by  the  help  of  which  Borosioa 
is  said  to  hare  written  his  Il'utory  of  Chaldtca, 

The  French  have  always  been  very  fond  of  news,  Ca-sar  mentions  in 
liifl  Cowntentarit's  that  the  Gauls  ran  after  strangers  and  mobbed  them  to 
ask  whether  they  had  any  inteltigonce  to  communicate ;  and  this  practice 
became  in  time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  rumours  which 
obtained  credence,  that  among  the  well-ordered  tribes  a  law  was  made 
enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  bo  taken  before  the  authorities,  who 
would  deoide  in  tbeir  wisdom  what  items  of  their  information  had  best  be 
kept  secret. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  disseminated  by  chroniclers  and  trou- 
badours ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  popD» 
lority  of  the  latter  to  their  mere  vocal  or  musical  proficiency.  A 
tronbadonr  wns  as  welcome  in  hall  or  village  as  the  special  edition  of  a 
modem  newspaper.  Ho  came  from  afar,  had  endless  things  to  teU,  and 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  bad  Rpnn  his  yams  in  prose.     The 
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trotibadonr*B  60t}|^  boro  a  likcncfis  to  tliA  mumc-hAll 
own  time,  boing  jinglkg  rhymes  on  tho  cnrreot  topics  of  UkV  ^,  n 
off  with  KitticismB  more  or  less  smart,  according  to  tbe  skiQ  of  fbii 
but  the  tronbadour  exercised  many  of  tho  faudions  of  tbe  ainiliB^ 
century  leader-writer,  for  he  incited  men  to  battle.  Bad  mu  rmfcaik 
for  a  good  many  of  those  rebellious  against  excessiTo  f*T^itffti  vlockeatt 
noTor  have  spread  so  rapidly  as  tboy  did  had  there  Dot  boen  xma  totMn 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  language  the  reports  of  soeecHM  na^ 
Edward  I.  of  England  waged  a  pitiless  war  on  the  Welah  Wrdt«  firtfas 
men  were  dangerous  in  the  same  way  as  the  National  press  m  h^ala 
dangerous  now,  and  as  tho  French  Alsatian  presa  ia  dangeroos  to  Fnaet  Bv> 
marck.  60  again,  when  after  the  agitations  for  mnxticipal  {Fsaehises  is fUf 
Augustus's  time,  and  after  the  jacqurries  in  the  reiga  of  ChArlcs  V^  wmf 
wandering  minstrels  were  hanged,  it  was  not  by  asy  meaDfl  lor  the  mbi 
reasons  which  conduce  to  the  modern  prosecntiona  of  orgnn-gnoitfs.  ij 
to  the  chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these  assumed  towards  tl»  fftimit 
contuxy  more  and  more  tho  character  of  periodical  int4>Ilig«DccTt.  Ilcf 
woro  not  records  which  ^men  compiled  during  a  lifetime  for  msUtOBoa 
publication ;  but  summariea  of  contemporary  orents^  drawn  op  \n  oiAi- 
fatigable  writers,  chiefly  monks  or  clerks  in  the  hooBebolds  of  nnbUart. 
and  published  four  or  fire  times  a  year,  sometimes  oHeaor.  Sodbaftkae 
chronicles  as  are  extant  oiTer  interesting  mines  of  rcaearch  to  Ihft  hif*Tri_ 
They  are  very  minute  in  their  narratives,  and  would  be  weQ  ««rtk 
reading  of  certain  enthasiasts  who  imagine  that  orer^  age  previous  lo 
one  was  steeped  in  barbarib-m  up  to  tho  ears.  We  leans  ^m  tbea 
there  was  plenty  of  homely  li1)erty  and  of  good  justice,  too,  for  tboss 
kept  clear  of  conspiracies,  irreligion,  or  theft.  Moa  vent  to  cbarcli 
than  is  the  present  fashion,  dressed  as  the  sumptuary  Uws  rvqoired- 
Ui  according  to  their  means  and  station,  without  ftll  iTyix^  toaps 
betters — and  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  whipping  from  that  aort  oCl 
ncss  competition  which  takes  shapo  in  false  weights  and  measorsa. 
in  other  respects,  they  had  as  groat  a  fancy  aa  their  /^^■ftpdmh 
gathering  in  tho  markct-phices  to  air  their  griovueoa,  and  if  a 
brought  them  news  of  war,  conrt-jousts,  distant  plaj^nes,  or  new  books, 
epitome  of  the  same  was  quickly  cngroEsed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  of 
copies  found  a  brisk  salo  for  something  like  a  halfpeonj  of  our 
money. 

Life  being  very  local  daring  the  feudal  era,  almost  mrj  town 
its  chroDiclcra,  and  these  jumbled  big  orenta  and  little  to^eUtcr  m  s 
way  that  was  occasionally  odd ;  but  tho  chroniclers  of  Paris,  writi^  m , 
eity  that  was  tho  centre  of  tho  whole  world's  newSf  etcrebod 
tion  in  their  editing,  and  as  a  rulo  recorded  only  iaets  that  1 
the  mention.    Thus  lu  the  rh)-ming  chronicles,  bogtm  by  Qeom 
and  continued  by  Johan  MoUnt't  over  a  space  of  MTonty  yean — Hi 
1408 — events  of  general  importance  only  were  insoricd ;  BiKi  in  the 
summary  which  concludes  these  chroniclesj  and  gives  Ow  pHb  of  tt 


Ut 


8tti 


XM  va  4fln  f«  trek  Ue« 

it^W^ptt  ra  IMA  MN||i^ 


VoU  Oft  a  ca  paliu.* 


GntetnlMfrs'i  iareution  did  Dot  for  a  long  trbOo  8ngf*cfil  tW  notiv^n  of 
printed  oow^uiprnv  bat  the  reiigioua  wars  which  rngcd  tbronghout  tba 
Kxtdecth  ceulmj'  ejected  b  great  move  in  Uiat  dirrctioD  by  tli<i  icKi^nimtiiMt 
r«ff fouled  maadiestoes,  accoonU  of hatllos  and  IaIos  of mart^rdoma  which  Uio 
TiralaslanU  of  Genciany  and  England  circulated  among  Uio  Uo^ioonU  uf 
FWnee,  and  rice  rona,  to  fire  each  other's  zeal.  Not  a  Reformer  on^itMid 
tiie  frontier  of  a  state  where  the  religions  strtfo  was  in  pro^^s^  witliout 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-baga  or  in  tho  lining  of  bia  doablot,  fioino 
printed  scrap  to  tell  how  it  farod  with  tho  good  cnuso  in  tho  couutr^r  bo  wnn 
leaving,  and  some  of  these  scraps,  notably  those  which  wcro  doitpnlobod  A^im 
France  afler  the  massacre  of  8t.  Bttrlholomew,  are  voritnblu  nuwspnpers. 
They  were  written  in  Latin,  tho  nnivereal  tongiio  then,  and  cnntninod  n 
graphic  and  most  sensational  ri'sum^  of  all  tho  cruol  tliingn  thai  bml  bonn 
done — the  murder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  womon  and  childfdn  by 
torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiving  altundud  by  II(>nti  do  Qtilin 
and  his  red-handod  acoomplicos  in  tho  Church  of  Bt,  Uunualu  I'Auxorroia 
on  the  morning  of  tho  20Lh  of  August,  1572,  after  tho  masiacro  waa  uvor, 
and  oven  that  disputed  fact  (though,  by  the  wny,  ovorythlng  Ii  now 
disputed),  of  Charles  IX.  having  himself  fired  on  his  Protestaxit  subjitcts 
from  a  window  at  tho  Louvre.  The  King,  who  Bocras  to  I-  '  -"l  tbiit 
reports  of  his  high  deeds  wore  being  printed,  Inuncbod  a  :  '  ij/  edict 

against  all  and  any  who  should  be  found  with  co])ics  of  the  seditions  ibMli 
In  thoir  possession  ;  and  on  tho  2Dd  September,  one  Nicolw  Bel«b«ll0|  ft 
barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place  de  Or^T*  for  being  diseOTDTftcl  lo  tb« 
vain  act  of  trying  to  decipher  one  of  theae  lucVInm  TiUtiu  prints,  which  La 
had  just  picked  up  in  the  roadway.  Bui  the  religious  warn  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  journalism  in  other  manners  than  by  printed  baoflbills. 
The  necessitiee  of  warfare  led  lo  the  improremest  of  roadi  everywhere, 
and  to  the  making  of  new  osee ;  the  eofflSkiialMlioDfl  between  the  eapllfti 
and  the  pronncefl  became  man  fre^osiii ;  Um  poet  eetftbtisbed  by  Loau  IX. 

*  "  I  have  Mcft*  a'  gtnA  maMtmU  td  piiMed  beotj,  Co  iNgpOlN  livto  Mftd/  itl* 
poor  iridi  littk  BaoDCT.  T^aaha  in  dkaa  mm  fcililiiiii  SMQf  ■  w(Mt0  will  MAiilft 
DetTWS,  BiUei  nM  V>nIm  witktmt  ^mf^  mmA  %9  ymf.  I  Ure  mm  9«n  mi 
ifaiM  iik^s  Asfivrani  la  my  Hmm^  fcrtti*  ie  <iji»iHw,  ami  mh^m  H>hi>i*iin^  sfn 
laa»«ftlarmftNrwa<ea4li^  J<%m  «tf  pU  aa4  itf  f«f  «•  <e  ^  if^e  l« 
tbose  f«M»ps.** 
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acquired  euck  a  dovelopoment,  that  on  the  poeiJ 
Honri  IV.  the  moil  began  to  leave  Paris  once  e 
titneB  a  week  as  In  Francis  II.'b  time,  and  all 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  are  the  fat 
qncors,  feuillotoniatea  and  report^^ra,  and  who  a 
oorporatton  under  the  name  of  NouTollistes  or  ^ 
Newsmen  had  floariBhcd  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
meet  other  grnvo  writere  speak  of  them  with  diafis 
Borta— the  Sobrostrani  and  the  Purasltos  :  the  i 
who  clustered  near  the  rostrum  in  the  Fomm ;  tl 
who  waited  upon  great  people  in  the  morning  w 
and  tattle.  Scueca  sajB  of  the  SubroBtnmi,  thi 
ferretors  of  anecdotes  of  a  scandtilous  sort — eel 
pntahio  ;  "  and  Livy,  that»  *'  although  thoEO  ehi 
foot  beyond  the  Forum  they  know  better  than  a 
should  be  commanded  and  a  town  beaieged.  Tl 
!o8t  or  unfought  battles."  The  Parasite  is  hand 
Martial : — "The  fellow  inveDte  news  which  he  tt 
what  the  King  of  the  Parthiaus  has  resolved  in  ] 
tell  yon  to  a  man  how  many  soldiers  there  are  l£ 
that  of  the  Sarmatiaos.  He  is  in  a  position 
stance  of  what  the  Kiog  of  tbo  Daelans  has  coi 
secret  despatches ;  all  the  bidden  things  of  poll 
and  he  is  always  primed  with  special  information 
^aut  of  evervtbijig  that  takes  place  in  towD,  : 
scandalous  nature,  and  hu  will  bo  tho  first  to  tell ; 
&c.—  Writing  1700  jears  Uter,  l4a  Bn 
exactly  tho  same  compUnientaiy  account  of 
have  hero  of  tho  Roman,  thongh  by  the  timo^ 
newsmen  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under 
journalists.  At  tho  period  vrben  tho  newsmen 
tide,  that  is,  duriog  the  first  half  of  tho  seveutee 
meeting-places  :  tho  Gardens  of  the  TuikTies,  tl 
the  Great  Unit  at  tho  Paliiia  do  Justice,  and  the  ' 
aod  Celestiue  Convents.  £y-and-by  a  quarrel  aroi 
of  these  rival  spots  as  to  which  of  tbum  fiimisbt 
matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint-stock  am 
Toileries  became,  from  three  to  five  every  afUm 
all  news  collected  at  other  places  during  tho  i 
began  their  rounds  at  the  I^lacc  of  Justice,  t 
Grt>ve,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  pxeciit<fd 
strode  off  in  a  body  for  tho  Palais  ICoyal,  in  tl 
Btock-uxchango  operatioos  were  ei&ctcd.  To* 
nowBrnaut  who  acted  aa  master  of  tho  eeremc 
selection  of  the  most  deceintly  dressed  among  Ifa 
the  senlries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  noM 
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with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the  terrace  Bkirtiog  the  present  rirer-side 
quay*     Here  a  regular  babble  and  canard  moxt  was  hold. 

Those  who  wieh  to  form  any  conception  of  it  can  find  a  pale  reflex  in 
the  Bourse  of  our  ovm  time  on  a  pauic-day,  In  the  Potito  Bourse  hold 
every  evening  by  Parisian  Btock-jobbera  in  the  Passage  de  rOp<5ra.  But 
vhat  are  those  squib  exchacgcfl,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments^  com- 
pared to  the  Tnilorios  at  the  date  when  there  wore  no  public  prints  to  take 
off  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular  cravlDg  for  news?  Imagine  several 
hundreds  of  Frenchmen^  in  wiga  and  kDce-breeches,  pressing  towards  a 
particular  spot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Women  are  there,  and 
great  ladies,  with  escorts  of  peifamed  smirkers  ;  King  Charles*  dogs,  too, 
held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbonn,  and  yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws 
ore  trodden  on  by  the  headlong  nish.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity,  are  declaiming 
falsehoods  as  lond  and  fast  as  they  can  remember  thorn — gesticulations, 
mimicry,  and  maybe  a  tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to 
lend  a  dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped  on 
wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their  hands  aloft,  or 
shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison  with  delighted  relish  if  the 
narrator  be  wag  enough  (and  trust  a  Frenchman  ou  that  score)  to  inter- 
lard his  horrors  with  some  neat  bit  of  libel  oonceming  any  fjrr^juh  dmue 
well  known.  The  nows-bawlers  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  degrees.  One 
had  come  straight  from  the  war  mth  his  arm  in  a  sling,  another  had 
received  a  long  letter — for  all  letters  were  long  then — from  a  corre- 
epondont  in  Spain,  Turkey,  or  Scotland ;  a  third  saw  Ciot]  Mars  and 
De  Thou  beheaded  with  his  own  eyes ;  a  fourth  has  got  a  fat  Englishman 
by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morning,  and  whom  he  has  pumped 
dry  ever  since  for  the  public  behoof;  a  Efth  can  tell  all  about  the  new 
Papal  nnneio,  who  entered  Versailles,  with  true  Christian  humihty,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  menials  in  livery,  and  so  on. 
Meanwhile  from  gronp  to  group,  with  ink-homs  at  their  button-holes, 
quills  behind  their  oars,  and  note-books  in  hand,  dart  the  salaried  news- 
men of  great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  flying  leaves  ;  and  ever  and  anon, 
breathless,  perspiring  and  racing  ooo  another,  harry  up  the  red,  blue,  or 
yellow  varlets  of  these  nobles,  who  snatch  the  leaves  as  they  are  ready » 
and  pelt  back  home  to  their  masters — neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they 
wore  carrying  modem  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have  larger  and 
more  eager  audiences  than  others — old  hands  these,  who  can  lie  with  the 
coolest  assurance ;  they  are  known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting- 
rings,  or  like  the  acutest  among  bulls  and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  are  not  common;  and 
to  the  average  Parisian,  who  can  spare  an  hour  every  day — as  which  of 
them  cannot  ? — this  diarual  orgio  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-driuking  in 
Olympus,  something  sweeter  far  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  sip  of 
absinthe  and  the  perusal  of  Charhari  which  regale  the  bourgeois  mind  in 
this  present  century  of  grace.     Ho  the  crowds  increase,  and  the  jyf^tttt- 
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maitres  sirai  abont  In  their  red-heeled  Bhoes. 
they  knew  more  than  all  the  newsmen  pnt  t 
vinons  voicefl,  though  no  longer  aggressive  sL 
beheaded  the  Marqois  of  Benvron  and  Count  d 
for  dnellingy  bray  haskily  that  they  have  Sta 
farthings ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  ! 
through  the  press,  on  the  look  out  for  her  frii 
his  time  here  instead- of  being  behind  his  count 
in  question  may  be  seen  waddling  back  to  hi 
custody,  looking  penitent  enoogh.  And  as  th 
of  empires  and  kings  aie  decided  for  the  grc 
nation :  Gustavos  Adolphns  defeats  the  imperial 
Bochelle  eat  one  another's  boots  and  capiti 
going  to  divorce  his  wife  because  of  the  Duke  oi 
ing  Mardiioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  doze 
confessing ;  and  his  Eminence  of  Bicheliea  is 
promote  him  to  heaven  as  soon  as  convenient  I 
of  closing  anives,  when  the  Swiss  Guard  clear  t1 
their  kettle-drums,  and  the  population  of  hadai 
their  homes,  praying  there  may  be  things  newer 
when  the  labours  of  the  Tuileries  are  over»  all  ii 
leading  newsmongers.  Back  in  their  lod^gs 
cofiee-honses  of  the  Bue  St.  Antoine,  they  diet 

*  The  ra{^  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news 
comedies  of  the  daj,  and  ont  of  these  introdocing  an  ini 
men  of  the  Tuileries  makes  her  exclaim  : 

"  Mesaicurs^  je  vons  demande  cxcnse 
Mais  je  croyais  aree  Tons 
Tronvcr  mon  faineant  d'epoox, 
Qai  tons  Ics  jooxs  ici  s'amosey 
£t  fait  le  nouTelHste  an  milieu  de  cen 
Qoand  chcz  nn  procnrenr  il  ra  poor  i 
II  oahlie  en  cansant  ce  qni  Py  fait  alh 
Ponrm  qn'il  noarellise,  il  n'y  songe  p 
£t  s'on  rcrient  sans  en  parlm". 
Bcmii^Fcmcnt  tont  prct  &  rendre  Time 
n  pensa  me  faire  enrager, 
£t  d*nn  air  tont  monrant  il  me  di«a 
N*as-ta  rien  de  nonrean  ?    Si  tn  n 
Va  t'en  chcrcher,  jo  te  conjare, 
Qaelqoe  nonvclle  qui  stnt  silre.' 
A  son  apothecairc  U  en  disait  antant* 

A  son  m^ecin  tont  de  mcme  : 
lis  araient  bean  le  voir  avec  nn  aoin  c 
Sens  nouTelles  jamais  il  n'en  £tait  coi 
SUls  n'en  opportaient  pas,  il  tenr  faiaa 
Et  nona  £tiona  oblig«a  qaelqnafoia 
D'en  inrenter  entre  noos  troia 
poor  Tengager  h  prendre  mMedne. 
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18  ih6  news-letters  Uiey  are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  eonrtiers  at 
St.  Genuains  and  VerBailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  ardnona  com- 
positiona  some  of  theeo  letters  arc^fur  tlio  newsman,  who  baa  bis  repata- 
tiou  to  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  nuBcmpalons  competitors  to 
ontdo.  So  ho  takoa  care  not  to  be  dry.  He  flavours  hia  facts  with 
epigrams,  his  anecdotes  with  puns,  and  Lis  politics  with  satire,  whieb 
might  cost  him  those  useful  ears  of  his  if  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the  high- 
ivays.  On  the  whole,  he  produces  a  diverting  letter,  which  must  have 
been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient ;  and  which  even  the  explorer  of 
to-day,  when  he  discovers  it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the  library  at  the 
Arsenal,  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Ruo  de 
Bicheliou,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admiration. 


n. 

TBiNOfl  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  Thik>phraBte  Benaadot  aboro 
mentioned  camo  to  Paris,  IIo  was  a  Bhrewd  man,  bom  at  Loudun  in 
15G7,  brought  up  in  Paris,  but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  MontpeUicr. 
lu  1G12,  being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  somehow 
got  appointed  at  once  doctor  to  the  King.  But  there  was  no  salary 
attached  to  this  post,  which  was  in  his  case  purely  honorary,  and  bo 
Benandot  opened  a  school,  thongh  the  fact  that  he,  a  more  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very  sore  to  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began  to  annoy  him  from  that  moment. 
Benaudot,  however,  was  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity, 
patience,  learning  and  humanity.  Petty  f^plte  did  not  disturb  him,  or  at 
least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the  numerous  plans  ho 
had  in  mind  for  the  welfare  of  his  contemporaries.  He  first  inaugurated 
a  free  dispensary ;  and,  being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging 
processes  then  in  violent  vogue,  ho  treated  his  patients  with  simple  reme- 
dies, which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those|^nsually  prescribed,  but 
which  oddly  enough  often  cured  them.  This  of  course  raised  a  grievous 
outcry.  That  a  man  should  venture  to  invent  now  physic  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  he  should  have  the  face  to  cure  any  one  by  its  means 
was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Patin,  the  most  celebrated 
physician  ;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equal  for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially 
when  amputation  was  unncccseary,  and  the  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell 
on  him  tooth  and  nail.  Ue  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert  that  a 
roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  euro  for  gunshot  wounds,  that  cob- 
webs boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things  for  an  indigestion,  and  that 
nobody  had  yet  been  cured  of  the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yolie  of  an 
egg  with  fleaa  in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Ecnaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  diepeneary  under  pain  of  bcbg  pro- 
Bocuted  for  practising  aa  a  doctor  in  Paris  without  being  duly  quohhed  by 
ft  degree  from  the  Parisian  University.  But  Kichclieu,  who  knew  a  clover 
man  when  he  saw  one*  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that  ho 
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ELs  ti>  MB  fcim  attke  H  up  viUiHeoAa 

thebttcrCoKHBuaBOMrGaawnl  for 

tte  kk^doM;  ftatboriied  Um  to  open  a  bo 

IfWlw  ^ftck  patittl  WM  to  bftre  m  bed  fto 

■0vid  linrr),  uid  vas  gneioes  caongli  to 

^oncfti  toflOTcrif  vbick  Bcnaodot  had  mad 

I  iiMi;!  !■  ■  irt  tttji  \y»i*r>»  \f*i^«^     Kiaboldooed  I 

aov  aAU  Id  tke  Ufe  of  Ikis  an  bj  anrtftying 

yeMHy.    ▲  ttU  of  Ubotr  valoe  m  to  bo  «di 

■fawttliffld  vai  DO  ttoco  tkao  8  per  «« 

•pfirtSfd,  howBTflr,  UuU  thfl  pMge  wu  to  be  fi 

^  fnptf  toM  ;  faBt  BionAat  new  ft  vmOod 

fltti,  t»  the  9«4  acittU  eC  all  LoBbardji,  J 

Mfw  Icat  fer  1MB  tfattD  25  p«r  oeat.  and  ha 

Bcrcj,  Ikxs  nmw  c«taUisfaiDflnt  provpered  in  si 

flast  iU  rivals.  Sted  il  be  said  th&t  the  LomU 

fnlirtad  ia  the  aaasa  oC  the  4owa-troddt&  p« 

fnti^tm  aft  the  afaoTe^  aad  thai  Qvj  Patio  m 

spcnUe  aUfiiBpl  to  gti  Benandot  struck  off  tho 

■MMiiitfliik.    But  oaea  a^ia  Bieheltea  ahielde 

aoB^  aad  BMMadoAfDMtir  struck  oat  in  anew 

iaiiilnliim  hk  hmoas  Burfiinx  itAdrrae»  rt  tl 

vhat  we  ^Mwld  caQ  a  Gejuvai  EMaU  ami 

change  and  Hut "  gaperadded ;  thejr  XDot 

cadfy  Sitt  bflfare,  and  if  thej  veia  ficoaaJi 

■liU  anttUa  hoa  to  nnk  rerj  high  as  a  beDefiuAfl 

hj  pa/ij^  thiee  hal^enee,  equirkleDt  toaboi 

anybody  eonld  go  and  reg^ater  h^  vaaU.  or  be 

with  other  adTertiaera  able  to  rapplj  htm  with  ^ 

who  aonght  to  Bel]«  let,  porehase,  or  hire  esteJ 

masters  who  were  seeking  serruits,  taton,  clerkit 

desiring  sitoations ;  tradesmen  or  private  peci 

inqairers  wanting  infonnation  on  nkatters  leglU, 

historicai,  or  geogntphical ;  owners  of  propertj  i 

exchanges  or  sales — all  those  fonnd  asaiatance  a1 

Bat  this  was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  instii 

rooms  were  erected,  where  people  ooold  ilcpotit 

sale,  withotit  letting  their  names  be  known.     Be 

regolations,  which  we  woold  gladlj  (|Qole  bot  ft 

be  not  only  laid  down  roles  most  oonsidorate  anc 

his  reasons  for  them.     Amongst  other  things  he 

b«  excused  for  not  desiring  eTcrvhody  lo  Imow  i 

Gxchftuge  their  goods.     Let  these  confide  their 

we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  reforonee  nui 

can  be  effected  without  pubUoity,"     Again ;  '*  O 

of  a  IftwyoT  or  doclx>t  c«xkiiol  o(  l\x&cci«Qlv««  knoi 
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\}j  doubtftt!  rumour,  wbafc  lawyera  or  what  doctors  are  Lest  able  to  plead 
.their  special  causes  or  to  treat  the  particular  maladies  with  which  they 
are  aOlicted.  To  all  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
*  This  lawyer  Is  reoowned  for  his  knowledge  of  land  laws  ;  this  one  is 
lifilter  suited  for  commercial  cases  ;  this  third  can  eloquently  defend  a 
prisoner  ODJastly  acoaaed  of  treason/  And  as  regards  doctors,  *  This 
one  has  been  more  successful  than  nuy  other  in  treating  smallpox  ;  thai 
other  is  much  distinguished  for  bis  cure  of  wounds/  "  &c.  And  Kenaudot 
va9  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux,  which  might 
80  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  adrertisemont  concern,  he  classed 
friends  and  foes  alike,  according  to  the  position  which  public  opinion 
assigned  them.  There  is  a  double  entry  in  Renaudot's  professional  re* 
gifittir,  which  is  eloquent  and  almost  touching,  considering  how  cruelly  the 
two  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  "Surgical  operaiionA. — I  know  of 
DO  hotter  surgeon  than  ^f.  Duval,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  do  la  Ferronerie. 
His  skill  is  very  groat;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  *'  Diseases 
*ij  thi'  cije^  ulcerSf  ernplums  on  the  skin. — M.  Guy  Patin,  physician  to  liis 
Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all  persons  niUicted  as  above.  Ue  is 
without  a  rival  in  th^so  branches  of  tho  art." 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says  :  "  Men  intending  to 
travel  are  oflen  unacquainted  as  to  the  shortest  and  easiest  routes  tlicy 
should  take  ;  moreover,  they  know  nothing  of  the  towns  through  which 
tbay  must  pass  ;  and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to  make  sure  of  a 
place  where  their  letters  could  be  sent  daring  their  absence  and  forwarded 
to  them  with  punctuality.  I  will  accordingly  furnish  oil  intending  travellers 
with  an  itinerary  telling  them  what  roads  ore  the  safest  and  what  hostel- 
lies  in  the  provinces  oQ'er  the  best  accommodation  to  man  and  beast.  I 
will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not  travellers  only, 
whose  convenience  might  be  snitcd  thereby ;  and  I  will  forward,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  required  sum  in  my  office,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  sum  on 
any  correspondent  I  may  have — and  my  corrospondents  are  nnmerons — in 
provincial  cities."  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes  to  draw  np  pe- 
titions or  to  write  letters  for  the  illiterate,  to  transmit  parcels  to  any  part 
of  Paris,  Versailles,  or  St.  Gcrmains,  to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen, 
and  to  keep  a  register  wherein  people  could  write  messogca  for  persons 
wboEQ  addresses  thoy  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other  reason  they 
were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that  this  extraordinary  man  not 
only  inaugurated  in  Franco  an  Estate,  Professional  and  Servants'  Agency, 
as  woU  as  an  ofHco  for  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
basis  of  the  Posto  Rcstante,  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office  Directory, 
TouriHt's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office  ;  besides  affording  an  outlet 
to  troubled  spirits  likg  those  who  correspond  through  the  agony 
column  of  The  Time$,  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  office  in  tho  Rue  de  la 
Calandre  should  soon  have  been  all  too  small  for  its  multifarious  duties  and 
tbat  his  original  statl'of  six  clerks  should,  in  less  than  three  months,  have 
swelled  to  Jidy.     Richelieu,  in  sheer  admiration  at  the  man,  sent  for  him. 
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and  thaolLed  lum  for  the  scnices  he  was  rend* 
He  also  ofifered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  i 
bat  only  as  a  loan.  It  was  his  costom  to  levy  a 
per  livre  (franc)  on  the  sales  he  effected,  and  b^ 
receipts  he  soon  repud  the  Cardinal  every  pen 
to  him.  Bnt  he  did  more  than  this.  Finding 
always  eonxenient  modes  of  reference,  by  reasc 
which  pressed  ronnd  them,  he  brought  out  a  i 
almost  the  exact  prototype  of  a  jomnal  at  presc 
It  was  called  FeuiUe  du  Bureau  (TAdresseSf  an< 
at  the  price  of  1  son. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  prec 
or  was  issned  dmnltaoeonsly  with  it.  Proba 
in  manuscript  form,  bat  came  oat  in  print  at  h 
Gazette,  for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  Jc 
periodical  in  fall  organisaUon  and  containing  ii 
tisements  which  most  have  appeared  several  w< 
this  Feitille  was  purely  an  advertisement  sheet— 
Affichss  which  were  remvented  in  1746 — it  wu 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  which  will  mark  its  cha 

SSL  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scoi 
lined  with  satin  of  the  same  coloar  and  embroidered 
cromu ;  or  the  tbIqc  woald  be  taken  in  colonial  prodo 

S7.  A  pur  of  earrings  for  sale  or  exchang«.  Tuxi 
white.    Price  100  hrrcs  t  or  exchanges  in  lace  for  ladi 

S7.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  n 
the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the  deceased  C 
It  will  protect  its  wearer  in  battle,  and  save  from  al 
crowns  ;  or  its  owner  wonid  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  ci 
Olon-  be  to  Ood  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the 
Heaven  I  will  sell  or  exchange  bis  sword,  which  is  of  i 
came  irom  his  father  and  his  grandsirc  before  that,  and 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  has  never  been  dran 
faith,  and  has  spilled  the  blood  of  heretics  more  than 
leap  ont  of  the  scabbard  onbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Hng 
empire  of  love,  woold  it  over  fail  a  brave  knight  wh 
mistress.  It  wonld  be  the  fitting  companion  of  a  clear 
the  price  of  it  is  38  crowns.  Or,  in  exchange,  wonld  b 
an  aged  warrior  with  more  honour  than  means,  thoagt 
King,  who  recompenses  all  his  servants  with  generosity 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  Affaires  Mesleesj 
103.  A  young  dromedary  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  pi 
107.  An  atlas  by  Hcnricns  Ilondius.  Price  48  livn 
109.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  for  stopping  | 

leaving  a  wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out,  from  re^nterii 

the  spot  one  desires. 

*  The  currency  of  that  time  was  as  fuUowi :  15  d< 
m  I  line  tonmoit  (fnmc) ;  3  livrca  ■>  1  £ca  (aown) ; 
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!1B.  A  (»ftmjwin?flin  wantr/l  to  tmvcl  to  Itnly  Trith.* 

124.  L-wlj^iDj^s  tn  let  in  fnll  view  of  the  spnt  wlicrc  cvil-<1n<<rs  are  tnoat  justl/ 
cxecntcd. 

Then  we  come  to  advertisementa  of  The  Tim  fit  order  : — 

If  Iho  (fenlJcDmn  with  the  Wiic  fcAthcr,  whn  mvciI  lft'i>  lailiea  ncwing  nmsks  in 
the  Rne  St  Ticnis  from  the  insolences  of  «  druukar«l,  is  as  tfnder-hcjtrlc*!  ns  ho  is 
brarc,  Ite  vrill  find  otic  of  his  obli(rccl  scn'ants  irndy  to  thnrik  him  witboat  her  mask 
le  gtttu  of  the  riacc  Horalc  U>-niorrow  at  4  in  the  afternoon. 

rroro  L.  to  H.     Once  only,  bnt  Dcver  ngain. 

I  thnnk  God.  bat  next  Hiiu  tbo  man  wlio  brained  the  miul  dog  at  my  5hop-door 
Inst  Monday,  and  went  nwiiy  without  listcDiDg  to  my  t'^'*^'*"*'*'*  Modcaty  is  tbcdta-- 
«Jani  of  conragp,  bnt  my^rifo  and  children  wonhl  have  been  glad  tocmbraee  the  friend 
who  shieKled  us  from  n  j^rrat  peril,  which  makes  us  still  shudder. 

Stolen,  with  unequalled  effrontery,  from  au  honest  man  who  was  rotnrning  homo 
»i  ni;tbt  near  tbo  Chnreh  of  St.  Fan!,  n  new  cloak  ol'  ^rtiy  cloth,  a  hat  witli  a  silver 
buckle,  iird  n  Iiclft  wilh  n  pnrw  attached  to  it  The  clock  and  the  hat  were  marked 
inside  with  the  letters  1',  Y.,  and  obedient  snbjccts  of  tho  King  ore  cantioucd  against 
baying  tbcm. 

Tbe  advertiaomentfi  nnmbercd  many  hundreds,  and  were  very  neatly 
dagsedy  the  si7.e  of  tho  paper  being  ordinary  folio,  with  three  colomns 
to  a  page.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  moment  he  started  his  FcuilU  da 
Bureau  d'Adrc»3^,  Pvenandot  must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of 
foonding  a  news-sheet ;  but,  even  if  ho  had  never  published  his  advertiso- 
meuts,  this  idea  must  still  hare  occnrred  to  him.  In  the  £rst  plocdi  his 
Bgency  business  brought  an  immense  amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  Lis 
knowledge ;  in  tho  next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genea- 
logist, d'Hozier,  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty  letters, 
which  ho  would  read  to  his  patients  lying  sick  In  bed,  much  to  their 
improvement ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  manuscript  Neit*  Jytlevst  had 
attained,  by  the  year  1030,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such 
a  ready  sale,  that  the  notion  o\  further  popularising  them  by  printing 
most  hnvo  snggosted  itself  to  more  than  one  man  before  it  was  actually 
put  into  practice.  But  tho  groat  bar  was  this,  that  nothing  oonld  bo 
printed  without  tho  King's  privilege,  and  this  pri^nlcge  waa  not  lightly 
granted.  Edicts  of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  had  been  launched  against 
clandestinely  printed  pamphlets  in  1558,  1500,  15G1,  1663,  and  1570. 
From  the  year  1000  to  IGIO,  these  edicts  had  been  renewed  twice  and 
three  times  every  year,  though,  whil&t  Henii  IV,  reigned,  delinquents 
were  not  hanged,  but  only  fined  for  theii'  first  olfeuce,  and  whipped  for 
the  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XIII.  set  io  whipping,  imprisoning, 
and  banishing  erring  priutcxa  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age  ;  and  in  lti20 


I 


•  Advcriiscmcnta  of  iliia  order  were  very  nomeron?,  for  persons  seldom  set  ont 
for  a  brng  joanie)-  hinely  ;  but  writed  until  they  ciuld  hcnr  of  a  numlKT  more  with 
whom  they  oonld  inoke  np  a  I'ony -^itmni;  enough  t>  defend  rts^'If  iif^ainst  hiphwny- 
inen.  It  wa?  not  the  least  of  RimjiihlotV  s*^mce.s  that  he  inquired  into  the  respecta- 
bility of  oompaniona  who  offered  Llieni&elvua,  in  order  ihiU  on  honest  man  miglit  no 
marc  1)0  cxpoAcd  to  tmvcl  witli  a  tcgue,  who,  once  clear  of  rorisi  would  rchoYO  him 
of  his  pnrBc  and  lnj:s:iigo. 

VOL.  xzrii. — jio.  102.  ^V. 
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le  oven  tried  lo  btorforo  with  the  written  .Vr^"  i"-""^;  "vka^':- 
Ibo  toyfiX  edict,  •*  have  becomo  a  grievous   u  Ir  r«ua  c' 

falflchoodq  «nd  scandala  thoTcontAin,  and  mtifit  li<aFC«J«irUi b«  Tz;te«; 
truth  and  propidetj  or  not  at  all ;  fiailing  wliicfaf  Uratr  matiofl  i:^ 
oar  di^pkasoro."    This  of  coarse  did  not  snii  the  oe  i 

..uasily  foresaw  that,  Lf  obligod  to  submit  Lb4fir  mnniring  X'^mi 
^-printed   shupo     to     ofliciai     ccnsorehjp,      Ihf-^e     ^neaUHliulS 
ho  shorn  of  half  Iheir  allractionfl.     Accor  -vAyrJ  ' 

and  manuscript  letters  coulioucd  in  rogue  K-*  .-v  .^..-  ..^.n^Hal 
launched  his  Oiizt'ttc,     This,  hjr-tho-hy,   v^tis    tLo   caM  in  Es^keiii, 
■ftell  08  ill  France.     Ilcro  tho  laws  abt'  jg  vcro  lui  « 

and  the  JUirniHtj  Post^  published  dnrii  ^,  .  arij  jean  of  ^ 

I'reign,  exprosses  Its  ftstonishmonl  that  coontr^  gesUcmva'  fti 
rand-i;.  a  year  to  have  a  Nfirs  LHttr  aont  them,  vhen  thoj  ci^i  ». 
Bcribe  to  the  printed  joamal  for  2(f.  a  copy.     In  timo,  howcn^r,  &i  I- 
fonnd  that  it  was  no  uae  trj'ing  to  oulvio  the  XntM  L^run  ia 
and  BO  hit  npon  tho  sagacious  expedient  of  leariag  two  of  lU  r*"* 
in  order  that  those  newsmen  tni^ht  fill  theiu  ap   hj  lunil,  • 
country  sab.srnbcrs  tho  dunblo  advantago  of  lloeus^id  nowB  ia  fcsi^ 
unlicensed  tittletattle  in  writing. 

Itcnaudot,  who  hud  no  wish  to  pnhlisb  tattle,  hoJ.  no  r***a  to 
censorship.    He  addressed  himself  to  r^iebolien,  and  crftTftd  lo«v»t» 
a  I»rintod  newspaper  nudor  royal  patronae*-     Th©  politle  Canlfliti 
qnito  shrewd  enongh  to  soo  how  useful  might  be  to  Lioi  an 
would   set  information  boforo    the  public  in    the    manner  b» 
tind  in  that  manner  alone ;  bo  Lo  granted  all  H4^nandot  wivbed, 
form  of  "  letters  patent,"  securing  him  an  en*'  ■   ipolj  of  ] 

newspapers,  and  moreover  ho  conferred  on  his  ^  ihepoapoaik 

of  Historiographer  of  France.    Tbe  first,  number  of  (bo  GuTrtU  4»  fV^** 
appeared  on  Friday,  May  80,  1C81. 

Its  siKo  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  itis  pH^a  ono  sol  parzm.  i  i 


worth  about  \y.  modem   money.     Tho  i  r 

been  heralded  by  a  proFpcctue,  very  long,  i  ■ 

hut  of  which  no  copy  remains.     All  wo  know  for  rortain  . 
was  mnch  excit«d»andtbat500imprrssionsof  tli-^  ''—*  — 
nud  sold  in  one  day — no  mean  nrliievemcnt  eon'^i 
printing  by  the  old  wooden  hund-proBSOfl.     'I"u 
60  preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  si  K  i  ii'  j;   ..  - 
at  onca  in  medias  res,  and  gavo  nowi  Crom  oinotecfi   j' 
countries,' bnl,  oddly  enough,  not  a  line  of  KroncJi   iul* 
•ia  tbo  ordor  in  which  tho  items  were  rbi«**d,'  mwl  f'    -r 
Constantinople,  April   2nd,   1(181;    li 

ig  came  tho  news  from  SpaEn  »u^   ^  -  - 


the  paper  Ui 
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April  80th;  FreisUrIL  in  Silesia,  May  Ist;  Veuicc,  Muy  2nJ  ;  Vienna, 
Mny  8rd  ;  SLotlia  and  Lul>ecU,  May  4Lh;  Friiiiklbrl-oti-the-0..1cr,  IVft^ac, 
Hamburg,  »nd  Lt^inzic.  May  5tli ;  Wftyinco,  Slay  Gth  ;  Lower  Siiaony, 
Hay  Uib;  Friuikfort-on-tbc-Main,  May  14th;  AmstcnUm,  May  17lU ; 
B&d  Aututrp,  Muy  24Ui..  The  iutlicutiuus  uf  place  aud  dulo  stood  in  tho 
lUArglu. 

Here  id  Iho  first  paragraph,  aud  n  portion  of  tho  last : — 

Ca&stnntinoplc,  2nd  April,  1G31. — The  King  of  PcraSn,  wilh   15.000  hnr»t?s  and 
JwtK)I(ik'rp.  brsicf^csDillc,  at  two  tlays*  march  fivini  Buliyh  ii,  where  llic  Grand 
jr  has  nnl&rvt]  nil  ])ia  jiiiiUtuvricei  to  muitlcr  under  jmiii  of  dctiili ;  and  coiilinut.-!*, 
'  'I  Ihis  uc4:up4itiun,  to  ivttt;ti  a  tncrcilvHjt  war  Hgaiubt  tLosu  who  a&e  tu- 
ba'., liii^  thciu  l(>  li<i  suffiKUilcd  liy  bfuoke.* 

Antwcq),  a4Lh  Mny.— >T1h:  ilniiu  Im-:Us  a11  over  Noit'.i  Gciiuaiiy.     It  is  lio^cd  that 
Ulc  Dul^^h  >i'iU  mnkc  uo  greater  show  tliU  ycnr  than  thi-y  did  Uist,  for  nc  ftlitdl  utlack 

them  flint Wc  have  phkI  rlik'fs  ;  ninni:j,'ittnl]iuni,  the  Muniulstsof  St.  Croix 

and  Arton,  tlie  Diiko  of  Lcrrnn,  Jy*m  Onrle  CiJomne,  Counts  .lolin  o!"  Nussnu  nnd 
Henri  'le  BerKue,  who  hn«  tho  enmmand  in  ehief  on  Innd,  «nd  C-oiiOt  de  Vnqiicnfi,  who 
ifl.vkv-aiLmirnt,  and  tn  whom  L)h>  Lccii  gnintcd  U5U,U0U  cniwus  o  year  (o  diTniy  the 
expcoKti  o(  Uis  fleet 

Tho  bnik  of  the  mailer  inserted  -was  furDiehed  direct  hy  Richelieu 
from  Ihfl  Foreign  Ollicc,  And  several  of  the  paragi-sphs  were  written  in 
Ins  own  hnnd.  This  accounta  for  the  ftcctirAcy  of  the  iufunuation,  and 
ftleo  for  tho  eeriooR  tone  tho  paper  assumed  from  tho  firat.  No  French 
notes  nppciir  till  tlio  »iith  number,  bearing  dale  July  4lb,  1091,  and 
than  we  light  upon  this  : — 

Vajv,  3rd  July.— TIcro  in  being  ct^ntinned  Ihe  beautiful  imjnojsiou  of  ihe  ]^nt 
Bible  In  nEno  volumes  ami  et;:ht  Uni^inKei*,  which  wHI  be  mmivlirlcd  Su  a  ycft)'.  Wo 
invite  nil  nation!)  to  take  part  in  it,  with  hotter  reason  than  tho  Sybarites  who  cnn- 
vokod  the  guests  to  their  ibuta  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  Bcrenlh  nnmber,  July  11th,  1081,  appears  this  piece  of  court 
i&fclligcncA : — 

SL  GcmiQin-ca-Laye,  loth  July. — The  Mnrnuis  of  La  Fucnlo  del  Snro,  sent  by  the 
Oitholic  Iving  to  eongrotulutc  his  Majesty  on  recovering  his  health  at  Lvons.nnd  who 
nrrite*!  a  mmtli  afro,  is  ahont  to  rcltim  to  ^iinin,  which  country  Rhowit  Fruneo  by  tliis 
aet  that  she  in  roally  in  nn  hurry  to  pay  her  eomplimcnt,  seeing;  that  everybody  hud 
forgotlcu  tlic  JuniT*'*  iltucsH.  His  Muje»ty  prncefnily  conveyed  this  by  remarking  that 
he  hnd  Itcen  in  gootl  beulth  tJic»-e  ten  luiMilhf.  ThuH  'i'ilterius,  condulcd  with  tarilily 
by  tJi6  Tiiehntis  on  iho  death  o£  Iiis  ncpbuw*  Gcrinniiiruis  rrpHcd  that  he  was  urrfiblo 
to  eoiiKdo  hintAcU  for  thn  loss  of  their  great  ca])tiiiu  Achilles,  so  nnhnpptly  fluia 
ticP^rc  Trjy.     In  truth,  and  grnee  be  to  God,  his  Mryetiy  was  never  better  in  hia  lire. 

The  publication  of  tho  dozftle  Trfta  continued  unbtcrmptedly  from 
^'oek  to  ^eek,  but  tUo  prcBs  of  matter  was  so  great  that  Uuuaudol  look  to 
i&aoiiig  a  Supplement  with  tho  last  number  of  erexy  month.    In  thia  bo 


•  This  anU-loljiicconUt  Sultan  was  Amiirath  IV.  The  SchiOi  Ablms,  his  eon- 
temponirr,  ordered  that  all  annff-takcrs  ihonld  hare  theirnon;^  eat. off,  Pope  Inno- 
cent VI IL  AX  CO  mini  I  ntc  riled  Emrkere,  and  doumcd  ihcm  to  hbll-firoi  and  oar  own  dull 
Jainec  I.  wrote  a  filly  book  a^iiii)«t  them. 
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osaddn&od  iho  ropoVts  of  the  prficodiog  namberSy  correcWa 
froflb  new3,  and  answored  his  d«trartori;,  who,  aa  may  he  f 
gutle-cd  iu  sqnadii,  largo  ftud  vindii^Uvc  enoogli  to  form  «  fine  boil iloBf 
now  Btep  be  made  in  pnblie  usc-fuloess.  One  la  rcAlJr  bovml  lo  doi^ 
of  human  nature  on  sooing  that  this  onfortanftt^  m*D,  vholutd  onrnim 
tiny  one  an  ill  tnm  in  his  lifot  who  wus  inrariiibljr  gootU,  haan^ai 
pablic-Hpirited,  and  ^bo  made  use  of  the  groat  inflomieelM  pnaMarfM 
with  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  for  no  oth^  enda  thaa  Uioie  ti  <U% 
tind  naorcy,  waa  nuverlheless  harried,  r«yiied,  and  plagBcd  in  ft  taaW 
petty  MHys,  nfl  if  he  irero  the  lowest  of  obarlataira.  It  'm  dififfsH  l»i» 
▼cy  an  idea  of  the  torrents  of  abuse  in  rich  medico-^og  I^tb  whA  Off 
Patin  and  the  rest  of  the  DoctoTB*  school  ponned  down  OD  ^^f**^  Off 
pAtin  cnlU  hiin  Cneophratitt  Rctmndot^  *■  nAmia  hrMnmstLtrim»^  ^^wm 
hipfdiiin  nequlmsimug  et  vimAneissitnut  ei  ma/fdic^ntiM^m^g,  mm  b^^ 
hdrhttro  tint  ocrhri  mrdicimtt  J^'it'tmn  t't  /frro,**  Than  wbtB  BmhAC 
instead  of  6ying  into  a  passion,  rephes  with  saraphui  mildMM.  htat 
Bbrieka, — **  Ualtetfmnlem  iiterftrtci*,  MtcU  erubesKer^  f  "  On*  BayiiBtfk 
that  it  argncs  a  large  degree  of  independence  that  a  man  likv  Prtb  iMI 
hftTe  dared  thus  to  epeak  of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  btMaaA 
lUchelieu's  as  Kenandot's  own.  Bat  Kicheliea  waa  too  great  a  amtt 
care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  Tboro  is  somethtog  tmj  gf^ii  aC 
stateBmanlike  in  the  patronage  which  this  king  amoi&g  *^fnt«Urr»  feMtfavA 
upon  the  gazetteer.  He  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  iiia  to  maii|»Ul 
own  affairs  and  6ght  his  own  battles ;  but  whatever  ftfTJfff  nfft  BflHiM 
rcqnired,  that  he  gave  at  once  freely  and  gcncruo&lj ;  and  if  HeosaMM 
been  vicionfily  inclined,  and  had  asked  for  the  extcrminatitm  of  tajU  Mi 
persecutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  ntado  ahort  mvA  d 
these  gentlemen.*  As  it  was,  lienaudot  naively  disptttad  witbtoi 
once  B  month,  and  soon  ho  had  the  sense  to  give  np  ercn  that. 
end  of  the  year  1631  he  suppressed  his  monthly  Stspptcment,  inrriPBM<i 
iittztttf  to  eight  pages,  and  announced  that  for  the  fulttrr  b<i  wr*<iM 
Supplements  as  they  were  needed.     It 

for  towards  the  bcfiinniDg  of  the  year  i:.-- — :  ^..^,..■^^^  -^^rr^ 

mants,  under  the  title  of  Ordintmt*  and  Extraoriiinmrn,  aa  oftao  m  ti 


•  A  fr.rt  tn  tfer  rt^rnnl  tinn-^-tr  of  K^-ftsn-W,  mi-l  (n  «  Ir-^  zo«a» 

R't'i '  '<j<u^nwBOf ; 

ilc«i  .       fa«0yi 

lia  1  ■->  of  th«  iMuiJiwd 

Mho  «t  RcnmlBt  kal 

(hU,  but  be  look  iio  noiicf  *.  The  bcti^ 

«ik«  (he  mat)  to  coRimit  t.  '  ■  \   JW7  >i»iami  ta 

I'W  Im  had  too  tniich  mop"  I'Jtftneni  «bkii  la%kt  be 

hlf  «i'ti..n  hr  nn  hooMt  n.i  "' r  '«upcrfl<tiin> .  wif>>-rt 
U^^  of  iXiP  voiirc*  ifthivU  had  i 

^Uiird   Pari?,  F*»  ""■.-'■*  t-^  tli'  .    , 
•■  Orrnt  man  I                     '  ^«'.  I  w^^W  jlrt  yoo  half  my  rmp(|%  U  y^i  wooU 
nie  Id  ^ntrrn  the  "in*  1  >.uii  * 
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f6Xi  ihrao  tiiuoB  La  one  week.  In  fact,  wlienevor  a  budget  of  news 
MTived  which  would  nowadays  joatify  a  special  edition,  the  indefatigable 
flditor  set  bis  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet,  shoating,  "  Bay  tho 
KxtraotiiinairCf  containing  tha  account  of  tho  superb  burial  of  the  King  of 
Deninatk  1  "  or,  "  Buy  and  read  of  tho  capture  of  the  bcaaUful  island  of 
Carai;oa  in  the  Indies  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards  I"  Eenaudot 
understood  tho  noble  art  of  pofling.  Ho  dressod  his  criers  in  red,  and 
fi^TO  thorn  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray  the  praises  of  tho  QazetU  on 
Ibo  oA'  days,  when  the  paper  did  not  appear. 

AU  the  Gazettts  for  the  year  IGiJl,  thirty-two  in  number,  were  bound 
Qp  ia  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth,  along  with  a  portrait  of 
Renaudot  and  two  prefaces,  one  to  the  King,  tho  other  to  tho  public. 
Poor  dreary  Louis  XIII.  was  very  fond  of  Renaudot,  and  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the  Oaz^tlr  as  in  a  new  toy.  As  Richelieu  wisely  left  his 
Mii^csty  few  of  tho  cares  of  state,  the  King  was  reduced  to  looking  out  of 
tho  window  and  dismally  gaping  when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going 
on ;  accordingly  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  could  shp  out  in  dis- 
goisd  of  an  ovoning  to  the  Hue  de  la  Calaudre,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
his  gentlemen,  and  stand  watching  prose  of  his  own  beiii<;r  set  np  in  typo. 
He  was  a  Iroquent  contributor.  The  quarrels  ho  had  with  his  wile,  Anne 
of  Aostria,  cost  him  much  misery;  but  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spiteful  bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  pel  Spauii^h  oourtiora  ;  andlaugbod 
in  his  royal  sleeve  when  all  these  people  cackled  about  in  their  amazement 
\nth  copies  of  the  impudent  sheet  iu  their  hands.  One  of  the  kingly  notes 
which  Renaudot  inserted,*  at  a  time  when  a  royal  divorce  was  in  serious 
eont^mpUtion,  was  remembered  by  Anue  of  Austria,  and  nearly  brought 
Benaudot  into  trouble  aftor  tho  King  died  ;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XIII. 
lived  he  would  hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer :  and,  when  some  Hushed 
Spaniard  came  to  ask  for  redress,  his  Majesty  played  moodily  with  tho  tips 
of  his  glovos,  and  looked  iar  away  out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf. 
Renaudot  may  .well  be  excused  for  wrltinj;  of  bis  King,  under  thcsu  circum- 
stances, in  a  strain  somewhat  hypcrboUcal.  In  hia  preface  he  vows  that 
LooIb  Xni.  has  earned  more  glory  by  himself  a'ono  than  all  his  prcdc- 
oesBors  pnt  together,  and  he  addfi  :  ^*  For  the  rest,  Sire,  my  journal  is  tho 
gatfite  of  kings  and  miers  of  the  oarib.  All  tha^  is  in  it  is  for  them  and 
by  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  iheir  glory."  In  his  preface  to  the 
public,  Rimandot  breaks  into  a  more  humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the  tri- 
bolations  from  which  many  an  editor  since  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  tho  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of  arms  ;  litigants 

*  It  is  in  the  number  dated  4tli  Jnne,  1033,  or  rather  in  some  of  thcoi,  forthe  note 
waj  &enl  down  by  RicheUea  wbcu  liulf  ihc  eJitiun  had  Wcu  struck  ufL  Ueimiidat 
was  obliged  to  stop  the  preseea  aud  Hud  pbtco  for  tlte  uote,  which  conuiined  twcnty- 

eigbt  lines.  It  was  inserted  at  th£  end  of  tlic  paper,  bnt  some  cojiics  uf  the  original 
edition  had  already  ti«en  sobl,  so  tliot.  there  ore  two  didbreot  Gazettes  extant  bearing 

datfl  Jane  4,  1G33,    The  fim  edition,  hovurcr,  i«  very  rAXQ  ;  aad  we  btliiivo  do  coU 

eoUoD  of  lIio  GasUtf  conlniua  both  munbers, 
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would  bavD  it  fall  of  law  reports ;  Uic  ilerout  ea 
prenchors  and  preoia  of  Hormons"  (in  bis  Court 
lienaudot  began  to  publish  rfgalarly,  **  A  It 
cbarchea  next  Sunday  ") ;  "  thosowho  bavo  nod 
tiro  of  aco'iDg  ua  doscnbo  coart  pageants,  asil  L 
much  as  a  parcel  in  safety  from  Ptuis  to  St.  Goi 
do  not  SCO  the  exploit  rocorded  with  fnll  1 
Uonaudut  exphuns  tho  tmpossibUily  of  fialiAf>'in| 
with  Iho  assurnncfl  that  ho  shall  always  l>*  d«Hf 
geuiTal  inlcrcftt,  and  to  ficc^pt  any  • 
provcmontof  his  paper  which  may  L..  . —  ^.. i 

It  appcara  that  Itonaadot  for  a  whilti  &oiidacl 
bimsvlf;  hut  as  ho  kopt  np  his  ngcDcios,  hia 
•arv,  ih"!  lax  on  Lia  limo  was  too  great,  and  he  Wii 
aasisUnco,  to  organize  a  regular  staff.  M^z^ray 
Caiprt^nrdo  bccamo  tbo  foremost  among  hia  fell 
were  nil  ramarkublo  men,  whoso  equals  In  scholar 
nity  it  would  be  diiHcalt  to  find  on  the  Fronch 
Thtjir  iuuctiona  wero  rather  to  edit  or  traoi 
abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  fumitdi 
and  in  this  thoy  gnc«eeded  do  well  that 
foundation  until  1702,  as  tbo  mott  coi 
Voltniro,  who  wad  not  an  indulgent  critto,  says  m  ^ 
litiz€tta  ite  France  haft  always  been  **  revised  with 
in  etoellont  French ;  "  and  Grimm,  writing  in  175 
must  insipid,  impolite,  and  correctly  edited  oi 
impotiteDOBS  refers  to  a  habit  which  the  Otust^Ut 
qtialifyir.gany  one,  save  membera  of  the  Royal ; 
In  mrntionin^  uoblomen,  their  titles  alone  were 
instead  of  '•  M.  le  Djc  do  ;  "  all  uutitled  peraoM 
8ieur.**  .  .  «  Volt4ure  oould  pot  stomach  this  for 
exclaims  in  his  disgust,  "  H  is  ffiipren  tty  iupei 
write  twice  a  week  '  Le  Skur  Pitt  *  when  the  81^ 
thooM  contiiiaotflud  ibr  now,*  ' 
on  the  ground  t)u',  berg  nn  < 
King's  snbjocte  those  Ut'es  only  which  of  ngl 

The  staif  of  the  (itttift,-  were  not  paid^ 
paper,  but  by  p^^nnions  from  the  Civil  list, 
fonr  gontlomen  above  alluded  to,  1,600  crowns  n  3 
fiOlV.  of  OUT  money).      Tho  ifa-cttf  can  norcr 
profit,  nor,  indeed.  ba\-e  paid  its  otpentet.     Thi 


•  Tlie  term  Blear  (^ir)  in«tn«  rr«tly  th**  - 
rticre  U  llip  convontiotuil  tlilTcrcrn^e  !»<•( 
K*(jitirc  in  EngltuifL     *t\iv  Krcin-h  law  »i 
nil  nnrlilcd  pprvwi!!  to  thui  iUy  ai  "le  Sieur/'  luaoUj 
fcMt'd  lovcnofc'pifdily. 
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nnmeronEif  imd  tho  prioo,  eonsiderisg  thd  size  of  the  pAper,  mnch  too 
amftll.     In  additioa  to  this,  Renaudot  was,  from  iho  first,  tratmncUod  by 
eh.amele8§  piracies.     Provincial  pnbliahers  reprlntoti  tho  Gazette  ob  soon 
118  it  roacbed  them,  Adding  somo  loenl  items  to  givo  it  an  extra  zesti  and 
lK>ld  the  .whole  under  titles  of  their  own.     Renandot  was  obh'gcd  to  oppeal 
to  the  law  conrt?,  nnd  eventually  it  wns  arranpcd  thnt  certain  paMishers  at 
ArignoD,  Lyons,  Ronen,  Aix,  and  Bordeaux  phonld  ha-ve  tho  privilege  of 
Ffprinling,  snbjeet  lo  a  yearly  payment.     Bat  it  was  not  >\ithont  tronblo 
that  HcDftndot  Hccnrcd  ILIa  setllemont,  and  meanwhile  ptmdry  PurUiim 
pointers  had  bfgTiu  to  umulato  Ihuir  coniilry  brethren,  and  ptrntcd  UtiDundot 
niidor  his  v«ry  nose.     The  priueiplea  of  copyright  were  bat  imperfectly 
cmder&tood  then,  and  it  seemed  a  gross  thln^  to  tho  printors  of  Piu'is  that 
Itenaadot  ahonld  enjoy  the  cxclufdvo  prerogativo  of  printing  ijCWS,  "[the 
which,"  h9  Ihey  contended,  "  being  things  of  pnblic  intcreal,  were  no  man's 
private  property,  but  belonged  to  everybody."      Renaiidot  himself  was 
a  little  hazy  in  his  views,  and  Instead  of  nrgning  that  tho  works  of  a 
man's  hr&ic  were  as  mnch  his  as  the  works  of  his  hands,  based  his  case 
entirely  on  the  royal  monopoly  he  had  ubtaintd,  and  pleaded  ODerfjcticnlly 
tliat  nobody  had  the  right  to  publish  an  opposition  print  of  any  sort  what- 
OTor.     Tho  advantages  of  a  spirited  business  competition  liud  evidently  not 
penetrated  his  mind,  nor  had  Uicy  that  of  Louis  XIH.,  who,  in  a  series  of 
choleric  decrees  signed  at  Fontainobloau  and  Paris,  threatened  ^vith  his 
severest  wrath  any  who  should  continue  their  piracies,  *•  to  thn  great  grief, 
hurt,  and  scandal  of  our  tmly  well-beloved  iiego  the  Sieur  Renaudot." 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  judged  to  tho  same  eflfect.     The   (ututtc  was 
mled  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  Renaudot  and  his  heirs  for  ever; 
and  on  the  death  of  Renaudot,  he  was  snccceded  by  his  sons  Eue^'be  and 
Isaac,  who  in  their  turn  bequeathed  tho  Gazette  to  Eusebo  junior,  son  of 
the  older  brother,  who  tooh  orders  and  consequently  left  no  progeny.  After 
this  the   CiiitrHr  became  Government  property,  like  the  Lomlou   Ofjz^tti'f 
and  Louvois  appointed  M.  de  Guilleragues,  gentleman  of  the  hed-ohamber 
and  private  secretary  to  the  lung,  to  be  editor  at  a  salary  of  10,000  livres. 
The  size  of  the  paper  was  then  increased  from  eight  pages  to  twelve.  After 
M.  dd  Gailleragues,  came  M.  do  Bellizani,  a  renowned  wit ;  and  his  two 
next  sucoesBors  were  courtiers  skilled  in  writing,  bat  not  otherwise  remark- 
able.    In  17G2  tho  Oazfttf  was  annexed  to  tho  Foreign  OiBco  Depart- 
ment, snd  appeared  for  the  first  timo  with  the  royal  arms,  and  twice  a  week 
instead  of  once.     The  publishing  days  were  Monday  and   Friday ;   tho 
pnper  was  reduced  to  four  pftges    and  the    subpcriplion  lowered  from 
eighteen  to  twelve  livrog  a  year,  M.  Raymond  de  St.  Aibine,  a  scholar  and 
gnjitleman  of  excellent  family,  being  appointed  editor  at  a  salary  of  15,000 
livres  (600^)     If.  de  St,  Aibine  did  not  keep  this  editorship  long,  and  it 
wn'j  '  'y  on  two  men  renowned  for  their  friendship,  Suard  and 

the  These,  thanks  to  the  Duchess  of  Orammont,  sinter 

to  tile  Doke  of  Gboisenl,  the  PHmo  Mioistor,  obtained  that  they  bhonld 
fiwkilctfll  as  well  as  tho  literary  dnpartm^int,  jmd  divide  tho 
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profita  with  tbo  Foreign  Office.    The  Qazetu  hoc 

by  that  timo,  and  ibo  editors  shared  20»000  11^ 

On  the  fftU  of  Choisenl,  however,  8aard  and  j 

&VOQX  of  a  police  censor  called  Marin,  whose  pe 

— senaatioDal  aa  it  wotild  bo  termed  now — put  u 

as  applied  to  all  writing  that  wa»  high-flown 

turned  out  with  some  ignominy  on  the  aocessio] 

and  the  editorship  fell  to  a  cldvcr  priest^  who  hftd 

other  joumale — I'Abbe  Aobort.     But  the  Abbo 

moro   at  home  in    £nancial  dutios,  and  wms 

ahip,  while  the  titular  editor  became  one  M.  Bre 

**  whose  only  sin,"  says  La  Harpe,  **  is,  that  1 

forty  years  without  talent."     Bret  was  onljr  titaj 

timo  Loois  XVI.  took  to  revising  all  the  proofii 

himself.     He  was  reiy  expert  in  that  bosineas,  a 

tact  fur  excising  rednndanciea  and  toning  dowD  i 

form  style,  cleari  classic,  and  sober.     In  this  ros| 

King  Otho  of  Greece,  who  paid  much  more  atte 

pnnctoation  of  the  memoirs  addressed  to  him 

them.    In  1737  the  pubUsher,  Panconckc,  who  v 

paper  monopoly  by  bnying  np  all  the  joornala 

the  management  of  the  Gosftu  and  to  pay  £jQ> 

privilege,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaifl^H 

matter  inserted.     This  was  agreed  to ;  M.  f>M 

the  GaiettB  de  Frunee  continued  to  ^pear  no 

May  Ist,  1702,  when  its  oiHcial  ties  were  snap; 

private  and  republican  journal  with  the  date  "1 

The  Gazette  has  flounshed  with  more  or  less  bril 

been  for  the   last  fifty  years   a  legitimist  ox 

provinces. 

So  Thc'ophraste  Kenaudut  fuuuded  a  paper  ' 
day ;  but  he  made  no  fortune  out  of  it,  nor  oat 
tions  for  the  pabhc  good.  He  died  poor,  and  his 
by  all  sorts  of  troubles,  professional  and  domesii 
old  enemy,  Guy  Putin,  fell  upon  him  as  soon  & 
in  the  second  place  he  was  ill-advised  euongh  U 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  pretty  girl,  v] 
child.  Cardinal  Mazariu  shielded  him  to 
tious  of  Patin,  as  Uioheliou  hud  done ;  bi 
could  save  him  from  his  wife,  llo  obtain* 
spouse  had  equandered  the  little  substance  li 
honoured  his  grey  hairs  in  more  ways  than  one^ 
from  the  blow,  pinod  away,  and  died  broken -he 
lingly  composed  the  finest  of  epitaphs  for  tho 
traduced  as  a  money-graspiug  charlatan, 
1668),  '*  liABt  month  old  Renaudot  died  h( 
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IV. 

For  Boreral  y^ars  prcTious  to  ll<juaa<Iot's  death  newspapers  had  begna 
to  crop  up  to  right  and  loft  without  its  being  possible  to  chock  them. 
liOniB  XIII.  and  Kichelien  both  died  in  1042,  and  the  Hegoncy  which 
followed  being  a  we^k  thing,  printers  laughed  at  monopoly  and  brought 
out  sheets,  which  led  a  hole  and  corner  existonce  for  a  few  weeks*  were 
suppressed,  reappeared  again  under  new  titles,  and  scattered  falsa  inti.'Ili- 
gencQ,  slanders,  and  scandals  more  and  more  dipgasting,  broadcast  among 
willing  Parisians.  Old  lUnaudot  had  cxcUixned  once,  in  warning  fonigu 
jreigQB  of  the  nselessness  of  trying  to  prohibit  the  importatioa  of  his 
Onjsrttt'  into  their  dominions  :  *'  Newspapers  are  a  merchaodiee  of  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  impede  the  trade.  They  are  like  torrents  which  swell  by 
resiBtanoe."  He  now  found  this  ont  on  his  own  account.  Kerertheless, 
tho  purity  and  high  patronage  of  the  (nx-'tte  kept  it  afloat ;  but  in  UMy, 
when  iho  Froude  *  broko  out,  the  flood  of  poriodioald  aud  pumphlote  was 
snch  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  cleveruosa  of  Ittiuandot  enabled  him 
and  his  monopoly  to  weather  the  few  stormy  years  that  followed.  Tho 
Fronde  began  by  a  tax  question,  in  which  tho  Parliament  of  Paris  took 
the  popular  side  against  Mazariu,  who  wbb  accused  of  seeking  to  grind 
down  the  French  nation,  Tho  English  Porliiiment  hod  set  the  example 
of  making  war  on  its  King,  and  the  Parisian  Parliament,  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  a  judicial  and  not  a  political  institution — waxed  so  very 
TaUant  that  if  there  had  been  a  man  of  brains  among  thorn  capable  of 
guiding  a  revolution,  the  French  might  have  set  np  a  constitutional 
government  there  and  then.  But  the  French  have  always  been  deflor  at 
making  revolutions  than  at  profiting  by  them,  and  nothing  camo  of  this 
prolonged  riot  but  a  few  thousand  broken  heads  and  torrents  of  ink.  Tho 
affair  began  by  the  expulsion  of  Mazarin  with  tho  Qaeou  Kogent  from 
Paris,  and  the  capital  remained  in  possession  of  the  Parliament  and  of 
that  Right  Kevercud  Cardinal  de  Itetz,  who  chantod  mass  with  the  hilt 
of  a  dagger  peeping  out  of  his  pocket.  Maxarin  went  to  Bt.  Germains, 
but,  wishing  to  £ght  his  antagonists  with  their  own  weapons,  that  is,  lam- 
poons, ho  took  with  him  a  printing-press,  and  Itenaudot  along  with  his 
staff  to  work  the  !;anio.  Kenandot  was  pleased,  for  ho  foresaw  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  making  his  peace  with  Anno  of  Austria,  who  had  never  liked 
him ;  but  he  felt  some  concern  as  to  what  might  become  of  his  monopoly 
of  tho  Oan^tte  if  the  party  in  Paris  prevailed  ;  and  bo  he  ingeniously  left 
his  two  sons  behind  him  to  found  a  paper  of  their  own,  which  should  bo 
the  official  organ  of  tho  Fronde,  whilst  tho  Goztu  established  in  tho 


•  Fnmthr  mrans  Blfop  t  ttn*]  this  fonr-ymrs*  civil  war  derived  its  name  from  the 
BUng;s  with  whiHi  iho  6id«1I  Ikivb  of  PiiriK  usv*!  to  Ircnl;  the  witnlnwB  of  tlic  ctmrt  party 
at  tlic  oat«ot  of  tlic  procccliniru.  In  I'li'  [n'ltiilur  convenmtinns  uf  (he  day  the  wur  wma 
dignitjtfd  hy  aauUii'/  uimu-.  wUJch  Volluirc  rccvrdt  in  bU  Si^k  de  lAfuU  XIV.,  bat 
wMch  is  too  fiumy  imd  French  to  be  ffanjelatcd. 

81—* 
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Orangory  of  St.  Gormnins  remained  tbd  monthpi 
Thia  happy  thought  worked  immetrBelx  well.  I 
the  Courv'ur  Fianrttis,  which  had  a  forioas  sale,  a 
by  tho  Parliamoiit.  Mazariu  ruhbeJ  his  bauds  V 
organ  of  big  cncmicB  wns  conducted  Ity  men  deTO< 
Parliament  felt  crjnally  convincod  that  Ifao  two  i 
ohiain  for  tbom  through  their  father  some  asefol  o 
A  genllemau  named  t>l.  Jnlicn  helped  lo  popularis 
by  publisbing  a  burlos^ae  edition  of  it  in  yersa 
Tho  Counicr  camo  out  on  Fridays  ;  tho  barle«< 
Sunday  morning. 

Tho  first  year  of  tho  Frondo  v 
fantastic  churncttr — I'wVoh/,  Jjij 
WAS  waak  and  wild.    None  of  the  writers  kaai 
zottoB,  pamphlofs.  thymine  fiqaibs,  wero  itil  lovi 
peculiarit-icB,  hh  Itnhin  proutmciation.  hia  well-kz 
tho  QuceUf  bis  greed  atid  his  suppoflod  ayarice. 
edited  by  Mazarln'a  p^il  friends  BpUehcd  tho   i 
ridicnUy   overhauled   tho  |  ^ivate   Uvea   of  the    X 
related  very  queer,  and  ' 
and  &aw  **  ViuonH"  ol  .  ^ 

from  when  his  Kminenco  should  re-enter  tho  citjr. 
livcdy  period  to  hvu  in»  and  wo  cannot  Inaagino  a  Pj 
year  IGIO  finding  tinio  hrtng  dolly  on  his  bnnds^ 
tho  WTiling  wiis  more  anibiUous  :  Fuliticu] 
Mazonn  had  returned  to  Paris  for  a  short 
foreign  policy  was  reviewed,  and  whilst  i 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  (which  gn-,  ■  " 
interests  of  the  Chuich,  nbich  \>.> 
testants,  others  violently  taunted  tho  man 
diplomatic  stalosniansbip  of  his  glorious  pre 
year  1G51  nas  signulised  by  a  union  between  all  tb< 
the  Frondo,  tho  llelz,  l^canfort,  ParliameDt,  and  C» 
the  rupture  of  thcEO,  imd  by  a  complete  chaos  in 
Tho  pamphlets  and  nows-sheets  redoubled  in  n 
Mazariu  had  been  mauled  and  mangled  till  therft  W| 
of  him  ;  so  the  lampooners  turned  their  shafts  on  I 
by-and-by  on  the  institution  of  Royalty  itsolf.  Tl 
kno^Ti  as  Masanieilo)  hod  stirred  up  a  reboUio] 
Kngliish  had  beheaded  their  lung.  'Wliat  was  the 
ihoold  not  the  people  set  up  a  Republic  V  IVcIai 
tho  rights  of  tho  poor,  and  the  oppres&ious  of  thu  n 
way  into  print.  Two  publications,  the  Frtmco-t 
iSrvttm,  proacbod  leroUing  by  fire  and  swords  nod  1 
*•  Are  ynu  for  this  piiHy  or  for  I  hat  ?  **  bul,  •'  Arc, 
the  Peop!o"«  Parliament  ?  "    This  is  the  tiino 
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►lous,  and  -^hen  anlhors  of  true  merit  planged  into  llie  fray, 
Gondi,  Joly,  StwTnzin,  Patru,  CatinfiJirtm,  Portaj],  nud  Duboao- 
BtTontfinJrc  wero  all  thinkers  and  polemists  yf  nerve,  and  if  tbero  had  been 
A  Riz^io  or  a  Cromwell  among  this  populnco  of  capor-cultcrs,  whoso  brains 
thoy  ifl^nltcd,  it  might  havo  fared  badly  wifli  that  littlo  kingling  who  blos- 
81"  >  rrmndly  in  tho  sequel  as  Louis  XIV.     Bnl  fill  ^03  tulfc  and 

fro:  V  tho  your  1G;V2  the  people  had  got  dishonrtoned,  nud  jcaraing 

fof  peace.  They  no  longer  believed  in  the  Parliament,  whose  members  hod 
shown  themselves  pitifully  timid  nnd  incapable ;  they  bad  spent  their 
rftgo  against  Mazario  ;  and  in  their  feverish  dejection  they  inclined  towards 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  not  bccauBQ  Ihcy  liked  that  haughty  putrieiau,  bnt 
becAusQ  Uioy  frtncied  tho  victor  of  liocroy  was  the  only  man  likely  to 
restore  quiet.  Tho  pamphleteer,  Dubosc-Mnntandro,  who  was  in  tlia 
p!'  .  battled  in  the  front  nil  throuf^h  thia  year  with  essays  which 

oti'  13  medley  of  artistocratJcal  and  republican  sentiments.     The 

man  had  in  him  all  the  stuff  of  an  agitator,  and  with  another  year  or  two's 
praelice,  and  a  more  intelligent  public  to  work  on,  might  have  proved  as 
dangerous  as  Mirabcau.  Ho  advocated  a  union  between  the  nobihty  and 
the  {>eoplo  as  against  the  Crown  and  tho  bourgeoisie.  Kichelieu,  following 
in  this  the  policy  of  Luuiu  XL,  had  leancil  i^holly  on  tho  middle  cla&sua 
in  his  struggle  agaiust  the  last  strongholds  of  fuudalism.  Tho  bourgeoisio 
had  been  suffered  to  rear  their  heads  whilbt  the  noblos  had  been  foiced 
lo  bend  their  necks  to  tho  yoke  ;  and  Dubosc-Montandro  appealed  to  all 
tlio  grievances  cherished  by  working-men  against  those  whom  ho  called 
**  theirnatural  enemies,  the  bourgeois,"  lo  put  an  end  lo  this  state  of 
things.  As  far  as  can  bo  gathered  from  his  rather  confused  schemes, 
Montandre  would  have  had  the  countrj'  goverucd  by  a  show  king,  a 
powerful  senate  of  nobles,  and  a  lower  house  of  working-men.  Bat  the 
first  half  of  this  plan  was  evidently  made  to  order;  and  at  hoart  Mou- 
londre  was  a  demagogue  with  little  love  of  the  nobility,  for  ocroeionally 
he  forgets  that  he  is  salaried  by  a  Conde,  and  breaks  out  into  that 
Btirring  cry  which  was  borrowed  ,from  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
by  Loustalot,  and  formed  one  of  the  war-shouts  of  the  Kovolulion :  *'  The 
great  are  only  great  because  wo  carry  them  on  our  shoulders.  Let  us 
shake  them  Off,  and  they  will  strew  tho  ground."  ' 

On  the  whole,  the  revolution,  which  might  have  effected  so  much,  had 
foUen  into  hash.  Tho  Duko  of  Orleans,  rousing  himself  at  length, 
remonstrated  with  tho  Parliament  at  the  insults  which  were  being  hawked 
about  against  tho  Queen  ;  and  tho  Parliament,  relieved  to  be  bullied  again 
by  somebody,  seized  hold  of  one  Morlot,  a  sareastie  fellow  and  a  jonmatist, 


■t  put  the  tiling  in  Jinefhcr  way.  He  wrote:  "Lcb  gronda  no  nona 
in]%  i[Qt.«  {ini'cc<|iio  T101U  annuncfl  &  gcnnnx.  .  .  Levons-nous  I  '*  ('*  Tho 
.usotou'il-  .itf  CD  our  knee?.     .    .    Let  us  sUmI  up  !  ").  And 

*  OS  A  pern:  -  tit  the  head  of  his  pnjtcr,  "  LtJt  H^roUtions  tte 
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and  senienoed  him  to  be  hanged.  Bat  tbe  pdnletB  ol  Puit, 
driven  a  briak  trade  daring  the  four  yean'  taniKtil,  wfl»  loth  to  Mttt 
profits  TaniBb,  and  BOf  as  Murlot  was  being  led  to  hia  doom  iks^  ^ak.  % 
lesser  journalist,  who  was  to  have  a  whipping  at  tha  cart's  tail,  a  ssy 
of  compositors  charged  to  the  rescue  of  the  pair,  beat  Imsk  the  wt^m^ 
pat  the  hangman  and  Uis  aids  to  flight,  and  mado  a  boofire  ef  Ska  cvk 
gibbet,  and  other  paraphernalia.  Howerer,  this  w^s  tho  Uit  gmf  U  Ik 
];Vonde.  Not  long  afler,  the  much-haked  M&zarin  retonad  •«%  U 
Puiia,  for  Lhe  scooud  time,  and  hy  way  of  finally  cmshiiig  a  paoipUilMBi 
and  jooiualistic  committee  which  had  worked  for  a  long  vhiU  aaiff  Oi- 
dinal  do  Kotz's  orders,  and  was  now  being  managed  by  Rftli'a  hcoehBt 
Gondi,  and  by  tbe  satirical  Menage,  he  caused  a  nugbty  Ttdnor  ti  7U) 
quarto  pages  in  hid  defouce  tt)  \ni  distributed  about  Pari«,  as  we 
spread  tracts.  It  had  been  written  in  ]G4di  by  a  certain  Gabr^ 
and  is  now  known  as  the  Mtueurai,  though  its  real  UUtf  iraa  Jwymtmt  * 
tout  cc  ']ui  n  fW  ioit  corttrr  U^  Catdittol  Mazarin,  &c*  In  it  a  fnHT 
called  Mascurut  holds  a  dialogue  with  a  vendor  of  Mazarm'ada  {la^ 
Mazarin  pamphlets)  Bt.  Ange,  and  the  two  pass  in  reTi«w  enoy  hgik 
published  against  the  Cardinal,  touching  as  thoy  do  on  all  tb« 
people  of  the  day.  The  whole  thing  is  in  the  style  of  tbe 
Menippift,  which  enlivened  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  is 
brilliant  and  clever.  Indeed,  the  late  novelist,  Charles  Xo<ii<r,  bad  Mi 
an  opinion  of  the  book,  that  he  treated  it  as  Lord  Lytion  did  Oil  Bim, 
and  made  a  point  of  re-reading  it  once  at  least  every  year,  alk^^  M 
no  work  gives  a  bettor  insight  into  the  mauDors,  ixiitlilutioDS*  pofiilici^ 
language  of  the  times.  The  fact  is,  Mtiscurat  is  rcry 
leaves  no  quoslion  untouohod,  and  the  anti-Mazarinista  mttsl 
foand  it  a  heavy  shot  to  bear  up  against.  In  trotb,  boweTor,  tbcy  ^m 
no  effort  to  boar  np,  but  collapsed.  The  laugh  was  against  Ibos ;  (b 
wily  Italian  had  conquered  by  p«n  as  well  as  by  stato  cxaft,  and  tb»  AmA 
of  ink  and  paper  which  had  raged  over  Paris  during  nigh  fiAy 
receded,  as  every  flood  must  do  which  burets  throogb  naioxml 
From  the  beginning  of  1C49  to  the  end  of  16o2,  4,000  polemical  boebk 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  had  boon  published,  and  from  siieb  a  Booi 
of  printing  the  Uberty  of  the  press  ought  surely  to  hava  arifaa  itaf 
and  unassailable  to  all  time.  But  tbe  Parisiaus  had  UtUa  earo  lor  lifcvlr, 
having  been  drugged  to  Eurfcitiog  with  licence ;  Ibej  neksoad  at  Ui 
mention  of  politics ;  they  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  tbcj  ^nmrf  viKfc  a 
laugh  of  welcome  towards  the  now  star  then  dawning  in  jouiaallHi,  tU 
Mune  Uinlorti^Me,  or  lUajmiiuj  O'uZiUif  </  JacqM4  Lurti, 


V. 


A 


Loret  was  bom  of  poor  parents  In  ths  first  ytan  of  tbe  sorwIoMyi 

century,  and  hud  no  betU>r  education  than  that  wliieb  tbo  ragjgad- 
obscuro  viliago  could  ail'ord.    lie  came  to  Paris  aban  ha  was  i 
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being  possesBed  of  no  capital  bat  his  wits,  turned  newsman.  Ho  had  all  tho 
qaaliticB  ni^cdfal  for  Buooosa  in  that  trado :  a  good  pair  of  legs,  indofa- 
tigablo  langs,  and  imagination  enough  to  invent  alarming  or  mirthful 
occurrences  when  facts  were  at  a  discount.  By-ond-by  ho  took  to  writing 
fagitivo  poems ;  but  as  tho  publishers'  prico  for  such  productions  was 
thrde  li\rrefl  the  printed  ream,  he  based  his  hopes  of  fortune  rather  on  the 
dedications  he  inscribed  at  tho  head  of  his  l^mce  than  on  thoso  works  them- 
selves. It  was  very  soothing  to  a  big  personage  of  that  time,  duke, 
financiert  or  what  not>  to  tiud  a  fellow  of  Loret's  Btamp  waiting  in  hia 
ante-rooms  on  reception  days  -nilh  a  copy  of  Terses  neatly  tuned  in  his 
honour.  If  the  verses  were  really  good,  the  big  personage  would  smile 
And  request  tho  poet  to  rend  them  aloud;  a  gratuity  of  a  few  livree  natu- 
rally followed,  and  in  course  of  months  tho  poot  wub  made  free  of  the  big 
personage's  household,  which  moans  that  he  was  entitled  to  come  every 
day  at  noon  onJ  dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  with  the  upper  domestics.  This 
was  no  mean  prinltige,  and  soon  Loiet  secured  himself  a  footing  in  huU'-a- 
dozen  nuble  houses,  so  that  supper  as  well  as  dinner  might  bo  available 
for  tho  asking.  A  few  grandees  lodged  their  poets  as  well  as  fed  them, 
and  paid  them  a  fixed  salary,  that  they  might  write  verses  or  news — for  tho 
two  things  still  went  pretty  much  together,  os  in  tho  troubadour  days — for 
DO  ODe  else.  But  Loret  was  too  free  a  lance  to  let  himself  bo  chained  and  ken- 
nelled. He  had  a  lodging  of  hia  own,  perched  high  in  a  garret  of  the  Hue  do  la 
Ilachette,  and  he  loved  to  disport  himself  therein  after  his  own  faehion 
when  his  day'B  rhyming  was  over,  and  his  patrouH  hud  euppUed  him  with 
pocket-money.  However,  in  hia  fortieth  jear,  ho  was  presented  to  the 
beautiful  Mdlle.  de  Longuovillo,  afterwords  I>uchoEt>o  do  Nemours,  who 
forthwith  took  him  under  hor  protection  with  a  pcuBion  of  250  livrcs  a 
year,  and  a  dinner  once  a  week,  not  in  the  servants'  hall,  hut  at  her  own 
table  ;  and  from  this  date  Loret  was  an  enslaved  man. 

One  need  not  be  a  down-at-heel  Frenchman,  with  a  romantic  Boul,  to 
feel  desperately  enamoured  of  a  lovely  princess,  who  bestows  praise, 
money,  and  good  cheer  with  equal  grace.  Mdlle.  do  Longuoville  was  the 
loveliest  woman  of  her  day.  The  satoroine  Duko  of  La  Kochefoucauld, 
who  had  a  Hint-etoue  iu  Heu  of  heart,  and  who  afterwards  wrote  tho 
ManHau,  had  lost  his  head  to  her  completely,  and  was  driven  by  her  infla- 
oace  to  side  with  the  Condc  party  in  the  Fronde,  to  make  war  on  hia  King, 
nod  at  an  early  date  to  forfeit  the  temporary  use  of  his  eyesight  in  oou- 
eequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  When  his  grace  discovered  that  tbo 
eiron  had  boon  only  dirting  to  win  hl£  sword  and  his  induonce,  but  not  his 
worship,  he  reveoged  himself  by  some  epigrams,  cold  as  steel,  and  pro- 
feesed  to  hold  himself  cheap  for  ever  having  loved  a  **  Frecioose,"  that  is 
a  Blae-btocking,  Mdlle.  de  LongueviUe  was  certainly  "  blue,"  but  that 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  adoration  she  inspired  in  Loret 
afi  well  aa  iu  the  late  philoiiophor,  Victor  Cousin,  ^vho  sighed  that  ho  had 
not  boon  bom  in  tho  sovonteenth  century,  for  her  sake.  Certainly,  it  must 
haro  be«n  delightful  to  hear  this  chamung  woman  prattle  ^^vel^  &W^^^^ 
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gave  np  the  ghost  under  his  solf-imposed  task,  bni  to  havo  conlinncd  it 
daring  fifteen  years,  to  havo  writtou  np  to  tho  vrook  that  preceded  his 
death,  and  to  have  lofl  a  name  so  unimpaired  tbat  many  of  the  best 
writers  of  tho  time  aspired  to  tho  honour  of  carrying  on  his  work  after 
bliu,  is  a  fcut  that  must  command  tho  admirntion  of  thoeo  \>'ho  have  ever 
uadortaken  to  mako  the  pnblio  langh  regahixly  once  a  ^reok,  and  who 
know  tho  difficultiea  of  the  lubonr. 

Provionsly  to  his  introdaction  to  Hdllo.  do  Longnovillo,  Loret  had 
Leon  a  poor  devil,  glad  cnongh  for  a  fow  crow-ns  and  a  cat  off  menial 
joints  ;  and  he  never  at  any  time  qnito  ceased  to  be  a  poor  dovil,  for  he 
VFB3  devoorod  by  the  passion  for  gambling,  and  was  tbo  unlackiost  gamo- 
stor  in  existence.  But  he  had  money  enough,  friends  and  flattery  enough, 
became  an  honoured  guest  at  great  houses,  and  took  to  dressing  in  black 
velvet  and  silk  hose.  Mdlle.  do  LongnoviJIe  looked  after  him  in  a  half 
Bisterly  way,  and  chidcd  him  on  the  vanity  of  bowls  and  tenuis,  to  which 
ho  was  over  addicted.  But  these  lectures  always  ended  by  a  recourse  to 
tho  lady's  purse,  and  Ijoret  retired  from  tho  presence  tho  richer  by  a 
ronleau  of  lonis.  Other  powerful  pcoplo  gavo  him  sops  and  pensions. 
Mazarin,whom  Lorct  respoetcd  and  defended,  put  him  down  for  a  pension 
of  200  crowns,  and  Foninet,  the  prodigal  Superintendent  of  Finances, 
did  likewise.  When  Foui^uet  was  thrown  into  prison,  rather  owing  to  the 
King's  pergonal  envy  than  because  of  his  huge  embezzlements  of  public 
monies,  Loret  was  ono  of  tho  few  writers  who  had  the  coumge  to 
stand  up  for  his  falloa  patron ;  and  Fouquot,  much  aiTcctod  by  IhiH 
generous  constancy,  tho  news  of  which  was  brought  to  him  in  hia  prison  by 
Mdlle.  de  Scudory,  charged  that  lady  to  give  Loret  1,500  livros,  Tho  act 
was  the  more  Uberal  as  Fonqnet  had  become  almost  destitute  ;  and  he 
had  the  delicacy  to  request  that  tho  gift  might  be  made  anonymously,  so 
that  Mdlle.  de  Scndcry  called  on  Loret,  and  deposited  this  sum  on  his 
mantel-shelf  when  his  back  was  turned.  Mazarin  continued  to  pension 
Loret  all  his  life,  and  bequeathed  him  200  crowns  a  year  in  his  will,  to 
the  poet's  no  little  emotion ;  on  the  other  hand,  Louis  \1\,  bore  him  a 
grudge  for  hia  gralitndo  towards  Fouquet,  and  Loret  might  havo  lived 
without  any  court  recognition,  had  not  Colbert  smoothed  matters  by 
representing  that  this  journalist  was  a  loyal  subject  and  a  useful  ally, 
though  he  might  become  a  troublesome  foe.  Mario  de  Mancini,  niece  to 
Mazarin,  and  a  woman  of  rare  beauty,  whom  the  King  had  worshipped  iu 
his  boyhood,  stood  in  some  dread  of  Lorot's  satiricoJ  peu,  and  with  her  own 
fair  hands  etulTed  hia  purse  full  of  gold  pieces,  laughing  to  him  tlie  while 
to  "open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  cyet),"  ono  ovening  after  he  had  becu 
hidden  to  sup  with  her.  Isx  addition  to  all  this,  Loret  received  con- 
siderabio  bounties  from  divers  iusignificunt  people,  who  wanted  to  be 
puffed  in  his  columns.  He  did  puff  them,  nor  was  it  tho  least  proof  of 
his  Tcrsatilo  genius  that  he  should  have  wrought  witty  rhymes  in  prniao 
of  vulgar  passions  and  wrinkled  but  immpdest  old  women.  In  this 
respect  of  veuallty  Lorct  was  by  no  means  such  a  pattern  of  incorraQtlbU 
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manhood  as  old  Benandot.  The  father  of  Fd 
set  his  face  against  venal  paffing,  and  once  1 
names  of  persons  who  came  to  him  vith  bribe 
says  that  Loret  wrote  for  any  one  who  paid  hi 
ladies  of  the  day  were  mad  to  get  this  brilliant 
feasts^  in  order  that  he  might  gixe  pnblio  reporl 
goes  rather  too  far.  Loret  only  puffed  onimpo] 
or  bhune  wonid  be  of  no  public  eonseqoeno^ 
honest,  and  very  fearless  in  his  strictores  o 
nothing  conld  have  indnced  him  to  take  a  pol 
which  his  conscience  dictated  for  mere  money's 
features  that  lend  snch  a  genial  ring  to  his  writ 
(Loret  began  his  mannscript  gazettes  in  1651 
very  adroitly  between  extremes,  and  pointed 
foolery  wherever  he  detected  it.  He  was  nt 
though  he  worked  for  a  princess  who,  accordin 
threw  into  her  politics  a  greater  amount  of  coml 
required.  But,  to  do  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  j 
tamper  with  Loret's  convictions.  Bhe  was  gral 
he  wrote  every  week  about  her,  pleased  when 
similar,  and  on  all  occasions  thanked  him  smi 
and  noble  lady  as  she  was. 

It  is  a  puzzle  how  Loret  came  to  acquire  sue 
and  to  write  French  so  elegant  and  perfect  in 
he  arrived  at  Paris  he  must  have  been  wcll-nigl 
of  a  newEman  were  not  calculated  to  leave  him  < 
for  study.  Possibly  he  picked  up  Latin  b^ 
was  a  regular  church-goer ;  but  he  confesses  t 
classics: — 

Ma  cbambre  encore  qQ*un  pen  h 
Me  tient  lien  de  Mout  de  Pamai 
De  Tcau  fniiube  picin  un  flacoa 
J'^t  ma  fonUine  d*IIcUcoB  ; 
riusicurs  voisiDCs  qnc  jc  priso 
Sont  lea  Mnscs  qac  je  coortise  ; 
Brcf,  lo  bon  ango  protcctcar 
Qae  ro'a  doane  le  Createar 
Est  I'ApoUoQ  que  je  coiuulte. 

This  allusion  to  the  "voisines"  in  (he  same 
angel,  Marie  de  Longueville,  shows  that  Lore 
for  nothing.  He  had  a  meny  face  like  a 
laughing  eyes,  and  a  sanguine  temperament,  U 
women,  and  all  the  other  embellishments  of  lift 
his  passion  for  Mdlle.  de  Longueville  as  somei 
mundane,  which  coald  not  be  diminished  oi 
affectionate  relations  with  one  or  more  affable  " 
he  had  already  dxvsvu  ^ot  \aft  o^m.  ^Mhioof  tht 
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many  of  his  eloijueiit  countrymen  havo  smco  exponndod  to  ub,  between 
spiritual  and  cardial  aHiniUes.  For  all  tliis,  Loret  vaa  a  thorough  gontlo- 
ImAD,  and  never  oJice  in  his  gazettes  forgot  that  he  was  writing  to  a  lady. 
On  a  single  oceafiion,  only,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  docs  ho  venture 
on  a  Rabelaiflian  anecdote ;  but  even  this,  which  has  a  rather  salt  taste 
to  ns  now,  must  have  been  deemed  hannlesa  enough  two  centuries  ago. 
liOret's  gazettes  were  generally  made  np  of  all  the  pleasontest  talk  of  the 
day,  coUtioted  from  sources  which  show  acquaintance  with  the  beat 
society.  He  leaves  no  matter  of  interest  unnoticed.  Ho  chroniules  the 
death  of  Marion  de  Lorme ;  the  decreoa  and  wranglings  of  the  Parliament ; 
the  miialventure  that  befel  H.  BoDfiorade^  the  poet,  who  had  his  pocket 
picked  of  n  quire  of  sonnets,  and  the  disgust  of  the  thief,  who  rotiimod 
the  same  to  his  lodgings  with  profuse  marginal  criticisms ;  tho  introduc- 
Uan  of  pewter  into  common  use  ;  tho  best  books  and  sermons  of  the  day; 
tho  changes  in  fashions ;  an  attempt  to  inaugurate  street  letter-boxes,* 
after  tho  pattern  of  our  modern  pillar-boxes,  which  we  have  been  flattering 
ourselves  was  a  novelty  ;  the  plays  of  Molicre,  who  was  only  then  budding 
into  fnmo,  and  whoai  Loret  was  tho  Urst  to  pruii»e  and  encourage ;  the 
axrivols  of  distinguished  strangers;  and  the  demise  of  all  notable 
iudividnals,  amongst  whom  Uenaudot,  of  whom  Loret  writes  feelingly : — 

Moiiitcuant  il  e£t  en  rrpo?, 
Cor  on  peat  picuscmeut  crolro 
Qa'il  fit  ici  son  pargntoire. 

Loret,  as  we  have  said,  became  a  great  iuvonrite  in  society  ;  but  the 
erowning  of  his  honours  was  when  ho  received  regular  invitations  tu 
attend  tho  theatricals  at  court,  and  was  served  with  refreshments  between 
the  acts,  neither  more  nor  loss  than  if  he  were  a  nobleman  of  first  degree. 
The  poet  exhibits  a  very  pardonable  pride  at  this  favour,  for  to  eat  in 
the  King's  prosonco  was  a  privilcgo  only  conferred  on  tho  highest  in  the 
land.  Louis  XPV.,  however,  went  further,  for,  stopping  to  accost  tho 
gazetteer  one  evening  when  tho  thcftlricala  wore  over,  he  said,  with  that 
gracioas affability  which  was  the  more  pri:sed  for  being  so  rarely  lavished: 
*' Monsieur  Loret,  your  gazettes  have  afforded  us  great  satisfaction,  and 
we  beg  you  will  count  us  among  your  weU-wisbers.*'  Loret  strikes  up 
a  hymn  of  jubilation  lu  his  next  ia^preseion ;  but  he  is  too  generous  to  take 
all  the  honour  to  himself,  and  ascribes  the  King's  condescension  to  the 
fact  that  gozetteers  "  are  no  longer  a  despised  body,  but  a  corporation 
who  have  their  status  and  dignity  in  tho  kingdom  amongst  all  others  who 
sorvo  his  Mnjoflty  by  arts  or  arms."  Thus,  some  hundred  and  seventy 
years   before  Hr.  Cannlog  was  pleased  to  recognise  the  press  as  the 


•  In  1653  !ctter*bnxc3  were  set  np  in  all  tho  streets  of  Paris,  and  letters  were  to 

Lite  cuIIcckmI  in  them  ihrco  tltncA  u  ilny  fur  ilifltrlbtilion  within  tlie  cupiMl.  The  post- 
aj{u  rate  wmi  to  l*c  ^il.  payable  b/  tbu  roceircr.  The  "  witliobt  pt-oplo  in  tho  world  " 
puked  fan  at  tbb  luiruatioD,  iiiul  HUcd  Lbu  bg^e4i  with  oyulvr-:»lieLls  oud  mia>,  ao  that 
bhc  ediomo  bud  tu  bo  ulnndriuvd. 
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fbtiHhdfltato  in  the  roakn,  that  ^ipa"  '■   i  beoo  iDv4e  V>r  il^  j-:.^! 

\rhOy  of  all  others,  vas  tho  groaU •  for  »tif[acUie.     1'.  u  ii-^  -^ 

this  moaarchT  who  DBTcr  roturntid  the  salute  of  the  proudoii  Mblft  itt^ 
vlso  Ihim  l^y  a  slight  bend  of  the  head,  wiaitod  bj-uid-bj-CB  M«itei 
'table,  iu  order  to  teach  hi^  oooxtiers  hovr  to  fespoH  ^flolitt* 

Loret  died  in  harness,  poor  aod  indobiod.  o(  Ut  wkmt 

taslc  fat  goDil'lkig.     In  his  last  Domher  (MjircJ ._,  lOCft^  ^'^h 

fined  io  his  room,  oud  entreats  ratbor  pit^oaslj  thftl  those  r 
money  Bhitll  briDg  it  him  to  his  lodgings,  mul  not  bo  angrr  viu^  tLa  v 
dnniunK  tbom.  Ftioling  his  oud  approaching,  ho  wrote  to  tiM  PTJUl^ 
tiongocvTlb,  who  had  Tiow  become  Diutb«sflof  K«)nioar«,  and  is  tbAhsf 
hor  for  what  eho  had  done  for  him,  said  ho  would  continiM  lib  p"^^ 
in  heaven,  in  order  tha.t  tha  anuria  might  leAm  to  Icnow  aad  krokv* 
hu  did.  and  give  her  a  li'  <>md«lt6S  ih«  e&m«  ftiBOOg  UmO-  I^ 

■was  probably  the  only  la  ..     .  /j  Lorei  ever  wroto   lo  !:!•<  luai&ftri 
in  proBO ;  but  such  prose  was  worth  poeby. 

The  death  of  Loret  was  jnoamdd  in  Farij  ma  a  ptituic  CiU^iax^j.    I* 

*'  dames  do  la  Ualio  "  (markot-womaD)  ftttendod  his  fkmecBl  m  s  Wr< 

tvrolvQ  noblemen  acted  as  hid  poll- bearers  ;    ibo    liac   do  la 

where  ho  had  lived,  was  hnng  with  black  ;    and  thr^a  boodnd 

threw  nosegays  over  his  colTm  as  it  was  being  lower^  into  it*  ijritt  a 

the  Cemetery  of  the  lunocont^.     Orcnt  cariosity  was  oxpncMd  w  U 

whether  the  rhi^juiug  ijnzftu  wonld  bo  continued   by  onyb.Ktv  :    izul  tfci 

question  was  solved  the  very  next  wflok  by  a  poet  called  '  ^o< 

who  began  his  LeUrrs  en  Tcrx  d  MaJarngt  ae  if  nolhlug  i^i  ila 

However,  other  imitiitors  sprang  np  at  the  tamo  limo.     WluUI^ 

lived,  pnblishcrB  had   made    repeated  eudeaviSiLra  to   start  ipa^Uff 

rivalry  to  hin,  and  among  these  was  one  written  !>y  no  lesst  a  p* 

Searron  ;  bnt   they  had  been  distanced  by  simple  forc9  of  taJtr 

'this,  Loret   had   cndod  by  obtaining  from  ^' 

thyming  news,  Bimilar  to  that  -tthich  the  ll 

prose  gazette.     Bat  now  that  tjoret  was  <1ead,  competition 

ind,  in  addition  to  Bobiuet.  there  arose  at  least  a  ^ —   "  rhyistf 

most  famous  of  whom  are  LagravL-to  de  Mayclas  n-  ;ny 

Lrttfi's  ii  MaditMu  were  not  addressed  to  Ihe  Duchcav  of  Necnaort, 

Madame  Hcnriotte,  sister  of  Charles  I.  of  Kngland,  tud  wif"  -.r^r. 

Itbe  King's  hrothcr^  the  ill-fated  and  boautiral  prioccfta  whr  -.-a«d 

fifa  1670,  and  over  whom  BoRsnet  ' '  ij  laMCiI 

^dmfcions.     LagraTt'to  do  Sfftyolas  f-c»t 

and  made  Jldmo.  do  Nemours  his  diviniiy.     \\\s 

wonting  in  the  variety  and  etparklo  of  Loret'a  ;  li  umj  » i 

novelty  in  the  sLnpo  of  a  serial  novo],  in  letters  ,  1  fnna  wmiL  \a 

wook,   and  called  "  CUaiito  ct  CcIIdio.'*     Thi«  is  Um  Ux%i  xnataaca 

record  of  serial  fidion ;   and  Mayolas  has  ihcnsJfira  ■  title  to  r«nk  m  Iba 

invontor  of  the  roman»/ieuiil^on,     HovArnr,  bo  was  noeijQiU  to 

tiuaons  labour  which  had  diatingalfihcd   Loret     Hb  U>tt<n 
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pretty  regularly  at  first,  tbcn  gaps  of  a  month  at  a  timo  occarred,  and  t^e 
letters  ceusod  ultogbthur  aftor  three  years.  Aa  to  Sabliguy,  ho  was  a 
dorer  banibtcr,   vrho  hod  olroady  In   Lorot's  timo  tried   to  launch  a 

j^^puog  Miur  (le  ^l   Court  in  opposition  to  tho  MtiHtf  llUtorhpie,  whicli 

I^B  tho  colloctivo  tillo  of  Loret's  fjnzctu.  At  Lorct's  death,  ho  tried 
again,  being  pushed  ihoreto  by  the  publisher  Tessclin,  the  man  who  had 

:  hoped  succcBsfiiliy  to  pit  Soturou  against  Lorot.  8can'0D  was  an 
excellent  writer,  and  perhaps  in  satire  more  than  Loret's  match  ;  but  ho 

]  was  uselesa  to  u  publisher  by  reason  of  Lis  anpvinctuality.     lie  wroto  in 

E-H  liftecn  comic  epistles,  since  loprintod  under  the  titlo  of  -V/i-vj 
l-Comi^ti^t  but  ho  could  cot  bo  prevailed  upon  to  finish  his  copy  in 
time  ;  besitlos  which^  ho  praised  Loret,  whom  ho  had  been  set  up 
pplanti  which  was  contrary  to  all  traditions  of  literary  competition, 
-  put  Teesulin  in  deep  disgust.     It  does  not  seem  that  Tesselin  made 

much  by  Sablign^'s  versofi,  though  ho  engaged  this  barrister  after 
qaarrclling  with  Scarron,  and  started  him  again  after  Loret's  death.  Tho 
fact  iSf  Loret's  mantle  had  descended  on  no  one.  His  st\le,  hid  facility, 
his  nnparalielcd  iudustry  were  peculiar  to  himself,  and  were  buried  with 
hixD.  Mayolas  had  opened  the  new  grooTO  into  which  jonmaUdm  must 
run  by  his  essays  at  fiction.  The  journalism  of  (ho  future  was  to  be 
based  on  romance  as  well  as  news,  on  literaluro  in  i's  artistic  senso  as 
well  as  fact ;  and  so  this  led  to  the  creation  of  tho  Mercury  Gtilcmt  and 
Journul  des  Stiinnti, 

But  here  we  close  the  drst  era  in  the  His^tory  of  the  French  Press. 
n  1CC5,  Louis  XIV.  was  beginning  to  feel  his  o\vn  power,  and  to  mako 
it  felt  by  the  world.  lie  was  no  longer  the  boy  who  had  bowed  under 
tho  tutelage  of  Mazarin;  he  was  tho  king  who  said,  *'L'I-itat  c'est  moi;  " 
tho  ''Grand  Regno"  was  dawning  1  For  tho  next  century  pohtics 
to  vanish  before  the  will  of  absolute  monarchy ;  and  journalism  was 
to  act  as  tho  satellite  gravitating  with  more  or  loss  brilliancy  round  Ibo 
litorary  planets  which  shone  out  with  unrivalled  lustro  during  that  period 
from  1670  to  1770,  which  is  tho  Golden  Age  of  French  Literaturo. 
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tnselTofl.  To  such,  aetivo  work  is  s&tTation.  "Wftntmg  it,  they 
either  become  morbid  or  adopt  n  dcfcDsive  armour  of  afl'ected  c^iTiiciRra 
wliich  too  oflen  ends  in  real  hardness  of  heart.  As  Madeline  said — one 
grows  Lurd  by  trampling  down  ouo'b  heart.  There  are  some  who  recognise 
this  tmth,  and  make  of  it  the  key-note  of  a  philosophy  of  licence :  there 
are  others  who  rccormlso  it  no  less,  but  who  see  in  it  the  erpresRion  of  a 
Med  of  bnman  natnre  to  be  met  only  by  a  Hystemalic  cnltivalion  of  nn- 
^■Bh  Bympathioa  and  a  religious  dedication  of  Ufa  to  tho  service  of 

^P' Madeline,  following  the  sure  instinct  of  a  healthy  nataro,  welcomed  the 
nnltifarions  bustle  and  activity  that  pervailed  the  cotta<;o  during  tho 
znunth  of  preparation  for  the  wedding,  and  was  thankful  that  she  had 
vrork  enough  on  her  hands  to  fill  every  moment  of  tbo  day. 

WTiilo  Graco  and  Uarry  tlreamed  away  the  summer  days  on  the  lawn 
'  and  in  tho  woods,  she  devised  garments  and  directed  noedlowomcn,  made 
I  estimates  of  necessary  expenses,  and  listened  with  nnwearying  patience  to 
I  Mrs.  Barnard's  often  reiterated  hopes  and  fears  and  wondering^. 

L Mrs.  Barnard's  was  one  of  those  minds  that  occupy  thomselves  by 

^^ftlerence  with  tho  negative  aspect  of  things.  Her  life  seemed  to  consist 
HPteie  multitude  of  tilings  she  did  not  possess.  Had  her  astronomical 
rstadics  gone  so  far  as  to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact  that  there  were  spots 
I  in  the  son,  aho  would  have  thought  of  the  sun  from  that  moment  as  a 
thing  that  had  spots  in  it.  There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  her  daughter's 
engagement  to  Horry  Raymond  was,  of  all  possible  cventfit  the  one  most 
ealenlated  to  afford  her  satisfaction.  From  a  worldly  point  of  view — an 
tbjs  was  a  point  of  view  which,  in  a  diegmsed  form,  was  not  unfamiliar 
to  Mrs.  Barnard — it  was  a  very  good  match  for  Grace.  Harry  came  of  a 
good  family  and  was  heir  to  a  fine  estate  and  a  fair  fortnno.  Then  Mrs. 
Barnard  liked  the  Raymonds — they  were  nice  people,  and  had  boen  kind 
to  her.  When  she  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  six  years  ago,  with 
aothiDg  to  recommend  her  as  a  desirable  acquaintance  but  her  worn-out, 
languid  beauty  and  her  ladylike  weeds,  Lady  Kaymoud  had  boen  the  fi^rst 
woman  to  call  on  her  and  oifersuch  neighbourly  help  and  kindness  as  it 
is  still  possible  in  the  country  for  poor  gentility  to  accept  from  wealthier 
neighbours  without  losing  caste.  Thecliildrcn  had  been  made  free  of  tho 
Dene  woods  and  gardens.  Fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  hothouses  and 
garden,  books  from  the  library,  and  all  those  little  extras  and  luxuries  of 
life  which  are  ^o  much  matters  of  course  in  tho  houses  of  the  rich  that  they 
hardly  think  of  them  as  costing  money  at  all — but  which  are  only  known  to 
people  with  what  ai-e  called  limited  incomes,  aa  bearing  prohibitive  prices — 
flowed  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  big  house  to  the  cottage  ;  so  that 
Madeline,  when  by-ond-by  she  began  to  think  for  herself  and  to  express 
ons  on  matters  beyond  home  life,  and  it  happened  that  those  opinions 
of  the  kind  to  which  the  terrible  adjectives  BocialJstio  and  commun- 
istic are  applied,  would  laughingly  excnso  herself  by  saying  tliat,  if  she  had 
acquired  commonistic  viows,  Lady  Raymond  herself  was  mainly  rospon* 
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Biblo  fff  tbcra,  by  littving  oUowt  ■•  *       ' 

goud  Uiings  at  tho  Dcu6  were  '> . 

I^lrs.  BiirQord  liked  tUo  maicb — Uiat  is,  atiio  wouid  htktu  <cll  fta 

lived  ia  vain  if  it  Lad  not  come  about*  and   vel  to  hear  her  kiki 

ilmca,  cue  would  bavo  thoogUl  that  it  coel  ber  ft  greid  eft>rt  la 

go  on.     Thti  LrousEuftu  was  a  great  *o  hi-T.      lla4tBM  iMlff^ 

to  make  ber  take  the  common*8«nfi<:  '    iil,  aa   Graca  Hijwia^  wif 

be  able  to  bave  many  more  clothca  Uian  Graec  Barnard  Ikad  twtfoa^tk 

it  really  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  tnako  erenr  nxp<&u4fc 

sum  devoted  to  tlio  outfit  do  the  dnty  at  a    ahilliiig,  boi  BItA.  h&ai 

tbougbt  tbe  tronssean  sbould  bo  of  '  v  and  qaailly  lltal  aaahi 

with  things  at  the  Dene  rather  thaa  < ^^gs  at   tbu  aotia^  IM  md 

the  ingenuity  in  the  faoiiEo  was  taicd  to  tUo  ottonaoet  to 
ebow  as  possible.     Then  there  were  Harr^r's  heiarodos  liawu   I 
own  I  bad  a  malicious  pleasure  in  drawing  Airs.  Barnard  oat  os  Ifcii 
joct.     She  attached  a  great  deal  of  importAneo  to  ilie  eiook  af 
observances  which  she  called  her  religion,  and  by  which  ftha  bafiBvriift» 
lived,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  real  distress  to  ber  that  ber  faUDV 
law  should  scout  them  all — tbe  more  so  as  the  acoeptancc  of  this 
correct  thing  among  that  class  of  people  whom  ^Irs.   ISoiraard 
and  whom  to  resemble  in  all  points  was  her  coostant  aapiratk)B« 
60  sad  about  poor  Uarrj,"  she  wonld  say.      *'Oh   what? 
happened  to  him  ?  "  I  once  aeked  wickedly. 

*'  Oh,  no;  nothing  particalar.    I  was  thmking  about  his  c^iinMa' 

"Ah!" 

*'  It  woold  be  Buefa  a  blessing,  if  Grace  should  be  tba  BBaat  of  i 
him  to  a  better  mind." 

"  llis  views  are  very  extreme/'  I  ?ald  ;  '*  bat  than  b«  »so  smbUtB 
and  nicer  than  anybody  else." 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  that,"  answering  tho  firvi  part  of  uj 
neglecting  the  rest;  '*they  ore  extrtrnf.     It  asflms  to  ua  Utal9 
do  a  little  more  like  other  people.     For  tastaBeo,  I  doQ*t  tee  whv 
go  abont  in  a  Bbooting-coat  on  Sunday.*'  ^| 

"  Perhaps  if  you  asked  him,  ho  wouldn't  miad  giruig  np  that**  ^| 
geated.  ^™ 

*'  I  think  I  will  try."  And  then,  with  «ome  iwtffMr.  dia  addrf,  *<hi 
tbe  whole,  I  think  I  wsuld  rnthpr  bo  had  tho  epinioaa  ha  baa  thaa  Ibsft^ 
bad  joined  any  of  those  vulgar  dissentiiig  people.** 

I  think  she  was  n^'bt.  A  son-in-law  wbo  preaehad  Co  tha  fvf«  m 
and  went  to  chapel  would  have  been  a  good  doal  mofv  di^taaUibl  la  to 
tlion  one  wbo  tschewcd  church  and  chapal  with  Impartialitv, 

Dot   sometimes    Mrs.   BiLrnard'a  sclf-pitr  wonUl   taka   a 
was  too  mncb  for  my  patience.      Sbo  woold  wioidor  hoar  oo 
would  got  on  wilboQt  Grace,  talking  of  hor  as  if  aba  ware  tha 
witboat  which  tha  wboto  machine  ranat  collapao,  whilatha  ram! 
sat  by  marking  0.  R.  on  eambtie  faaadknahiab  with  bswoia 
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[t  was  a  relief  to  both  Madoline  and  mo  ^hon  the  wodcling-day  vas 
;  and,  in  tho  gcnornl  dolncss  and  reaction  after  the  hustle  of  propara- 
libUessness  and  Inugiior  needed  ncilher  explanation  nor  concealment. 
We  were  constantly  together  at  this  time,  reading,  walking,  talking  toge- 
ther ;  bnt  wi3  never  tallied  on  the  ono  suhject  that  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  both  of  as.  AVith  all  her  Ewcetnesa  and  gentleness  there  was  a 
ecrUin  ibrco  aboot  Madeline  that  made  it  imposfiiblo  to  disregard  her  im- 
perativa  moods,  and  when  she  said,  "  Wo  must  never  talk  of  this  again, 
Ofiver — nund,"  I  felt  that  she  meant  really  never,  and  that  not  all  our 
friendship  would  avail  to  win  forgiveness  for  me  if  I  should  venture  to  set 
ttjsidti  the  JDJunclion,  I  often  ft-U  it  very  hard  when  I  saw  the  trouble  in 
her  focc,  and  heard  it  in  her  voice,  to  be  unable  to  make  any  sign  of  nym- 
pAthy,  and  had  it  not  been  that  she  would  often,  by  some  mute  token, 
show  me  that  she  had  divined  my  feeling,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  always 
have  had  strength  to  forbear.  , 

Letters  caino  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom  telling  of  their  delight  in 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery,  of  Bunsets  and  annrises,  of  walks  and  rows  by 
moonlight — lottera  to  the  cottage  full  of  Hxirry's  goodnees  and  wisdom, 
"so  much  beyond  what  anybody  who  was  not  married  to  him  could  pos- 
sibly guess  "—letters  to  the  Dono  setting  forth  all  Grace's  charm  and 
lovableness — letters  that  were  almost  hymns  of  rapture  and  praise.  And 
the  letters  were  handed  round  the  brcoltfaBt-lablo,  and  the  mothers  met 
and  talked  over  their  children,  neither  listening  much  to  what  the  other 
said,  nor  caring  much,  so  long  as  no  ono  contradicted  their  praises  of  their 
own. 

And  then  thoy  came  home ;  and  I  think  that  was  the  hardest  time  of 
all  for  Madeline — so  hard  that  I  cannot  w^rito  of  it. 


CnAPTER  VI. 

I  can  iitiTcr  shrink 
nni'k  into  Miss   -my  heart  hua  growa  too  big 
With  thingn  thnt  migbt  be. 

Spanish  Gtp»t, 

woods  at  tlifi  Pcno  tnrnpd  gold  and  lirown  in  the  bright  September 
suns ;  the  chill  winds  of  October  wliistled  through  thorn,  and  the  dry 
leaves,  answering  ono  by  one  to  their  call,  detached  theraselvca  from  the 
trees,  and  floated  silently  on  to  the  moss  carpet  till  its  soft  groen  was 
hidden  away  under  a  winter  covering  of  russet  brown.  Then  cArao  Novem- 
ber fogs,  like  a  grey  curtain  that  shuts  out  all  warmth  and  saulight,  and 
bright  December  frosts  bringiug  a  glow  of  life  and  energy,  and  then  the  dark 
cold  days  of  January  and  February,  when  la£t  summer  seems  so  far  away 
that  it  is  Bcarccly  poesible  to  recall  to  mind  its  warmth  and  beauty,  and 
wo  lose  faith  in  their  return,  till  at  last  the  dulness  is  broken  by  tho 
msh  of  wild  March  winds  sweeping  across  the  downs  and  through  tho 
woods,  like  heralds  who  announce  with  bloro  and  bluster  the  coming  of  a 
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king.  And  tbo  tender  budg  peop  tbroagb  the  bark  to  liiUo,  UkdiM  i 
dropB  pnsb  np  tboir  beads  tbrotigb  the  frost-bouod  csrUi,  uaA  tki  ym- 
roses  and  tbo  violets  open  tboir  ejea,  aad  all  -Kiui  &nd  w«tcH  CorfbeM^ 
of  tbe  summer. 

And  we,  too,  waited  and  watobod  with  a  pleasant  paaope 
tioo. 

One  afternoon  of  tbat  sweet  8pnng-itm{>  stands  oat  with  r^rr^sr  S 
tinctneas  in  my  memory — one  of  tboso  Boft  balmy  d«ys  of  tsr 
the  full  enjoyment  of  which  we  muat  be  in  a  porely  pa^siv'  -'   . 
Wo  must  coaee  for  a  few  hours  to  bo  busy  Rnd  paTpo^ft-f:'!.    If  *< 
home  we  moat  Bit  by  tbo  open  window  andgiv^e  oar^  <  I: 

the  mellow  finnligbt ;  if  wo  go  abroad  it  mast  be  onh   .  .  _ .,   ..  i!'i 
hiDcs  and  moadowa.     Tbe  man  who  wants  aa  object  for  hxs  w:l.1. 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Bpring.     Wemastcaet  aside  the  buiOii*  ■: 
of  moral  responsibility ;  we  mnsl  decline  oil  inielleetoftl  iffiri.  ^ 
disbelieve  in  any  existence  higher  or  better  than  th^  of  ft  susaow 
sonny  pool,  or  of  tortle-doves  cooing  in  the  pinewooila — in  idioct,  if 
wotdd  bo  in  harmony  with  nature  wo  mnst  yield  onrRelvec  fi>t  Qm 
totlie  purest  scnsaous  GEJoyment,  If  we  can  comply  with  theae 
we  Bball  &nd  tbat  ench  daySj  if  not  among  the  highest,  aro 
the  sweetest  of  our  lives. 

On  each  days  wo  soften  towards  one  another,  wo  are  tadotgalaT 
weaknesses — indeed  we  rather  like  them  and  find  it  only  diAealt  to  Ul^ 
rate  persons  of  moral  fibre  so  tongh  that  it  will  not  b«Dd  to  tb«  anSidb^ 
tions  of  the  hour — persons  who  can  read  bine-books.  Bolrm  maHimutM 
problems,  bny  and  sell  on  'change — In  short  employ  tliemaelTea  m  aic- 
fully  AS  if  the  thermometer  were  at  zero  and  they  bad  braakfiialed  hj 
gaaligbt. 

On  the  afternoon  of  snch  a  day  as  this  we  were  sttttog  on  tha  UntM 
at  the  Dene,  Grace,  as  usual,  bciog  tbe  central  figure  of  the  grevfu 
flmce  was  looking  thifl  evening  even  prettier  tliAn  when  we  caw  ha 
Madeline  had  been  right — happiness  was  very  good  for  h«r ;  it  idd#dto1 
beauty  the  one  thing  that  had  perhaps  been  wanting  to  it  tmlflro — a 
tain  animated  radiance.  Sbe  wore  a  perm  of  ^omn  innfi  floAiini^ 
that  peculiar  dreamy  bine  that  oue  ^'  ^'Ir  Jualii 

tures,  and  a  wide  straw-hat  with  a  bnt-t .,    ;     ...:....:.  ^u  it* 
little  flushes  came  into  her  cheeks  ^th  more  than  the  oM  ttet 
there  was  a  glow  of  deeper  feeling  in  her  eyes.     Tt  «*»«  plesjuii 
her  and  Ilany  together:  tbo  littlo  flirting  ways,  for  which  wo  had  lai 
at  them  daring  their  courtship  and  their  earlier  marrie*!  moalhv,  had 
place,  on  his  side,  to  a  tender  chivalrous  protection,  and,  on  hvri!,  in  a 
loving  trnstfalness.     There  was  comotLini?  in  their  U-Arinq 
another  that  betrayed  a  common  r 
and  a  growing  responsibility  in  fL  .,        ,  .  , 
wiles  and  cocjxioVrj  ot  Vao  4k^%  V>iR.u  '^^wr^  ^st'^  ^Sl^tmav'  »  ^idiK^ 
played  with  VVa  \itww  axi^^  w^\«iiVVvmV«  «JA  io^. ^Mcuft^^^nMs^^. 
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^r  ftbovd  anJ  beyoud  that  general  scnEG  of  crpcctaiion  with  wliicli 
air  is  UJen  in  spring-time,  thoao  May-dajB  were  frauglit  for  Grace 
the  deep  personal  hope  that  is  the  sireetest  hope  a  woman's  heart 
know. 

And  Madeline  was  there  too — not  quite  the  old  MAdellne,  with  the 
oghing  light  in  her  eyes,  and  the  heart  that  in  its  own  entire  siugleuosa 
ondexed  how  any  one  could  live  two  lives  at  once,  nor  yet  the  Madeliuu 
if  those  sad  days  of  July  and  August  when  tbo  lesson  she  had  deemed 
Mfyond  her  strength  was  being  rapidly  Icamt  under  the  terrible  impubo 
necessity.  No,  tho  Mudolino  who  sat  with  us  on  the  terrace  this 
iiernoon  was  not  quite  cither  of  these.  Hor  manner  was  quieter  than  it 
iftd  been  in  tho  old  days  ;  she  talked  less,  and  when  she  talked  her  tones 
ere  more  equable,  though  she  could  still  be  vehement  at  times.  If  any 
A8  rash  enough  in  her  hearing  to  sneer  at  aught  that  was  good  and 
ruSt  ^  ^°^^^  ^^^  heroes  in  the  dust,  or  try  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of 
us  own  wretched  attainment  her  high  standard  of  right  and  truth,  then 
lie  old  fire  came  back,  her  colour  rose  and  her  words  came  fast  and  thick, 
Ifiib  a  low  nervous  utterance  and  a  profusion  of  gesture  that  are  rare  In 
gloSaxon  race.  But  these  outbursts  wore  rare,  for  she  was  very 
combative,  and  she  shrank  £rom  discussing  subjects  on  which  ahc 
elt  deeply  with  those  to  whom  they  were  only  an  occasion  for  flippant 
epigram  and  C3mical  detraction.  The  impression  she  habitually  gave  was 
one  of  calm  and  repose.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  a  girl  who  spoke 
so  seldom  of  herself  and  her  own  personal  interests  should  have  escaped 
the  imputation  of  reserve,  but  I  suppose  the  explanation  lay  In  tho  fact 
that  she  was  ever  ready  to  listen  sympathisiugly  to  tho  personal  talk  of 
others;  for  people  in  general  do  not  become  analytically  critical  of  our 
ZDanner,  till  we  provoke  them  to  it  by  our  own  egoism  or  dulness,  and 
our  reser\'o  Is  measured  not  by  the  much  we  may  be  keeping  back  but  by 
the  Uttio  we  give  out.  MadeUne  talked  with  ready  interest  on  matters  of 
general  moment  and  entered  into  the  private  interests  of  her  friends  as 
fully  as  they  could  wish.  Why  then  should  people  concern  thomsolves 
to  wonder  what  stores  of  serious  thought  and  sacred  experience  she  kept 
,imder  jealous  lock  and  key  ?  It  is  true  she  sometimcfi  seemed  abstracted 
and  would  start  as  if  &om  a  dream  when  suddenly  addressed,  but  then 
she  was  quickly  attentive ;  and  it  is  only  the  hopelessly  unreasonable  among 
Qs  who  insist  on  our  friends*  minds  being  always  in  the  condltiou  of  blauk 
paper  on  which  we  may  write  the  first  trivial  remark  that  occurs  to  us, 
and  who  doom  it  a  serious  offence  that  they  should  bo  thinking  of  some- 
ibiug  else  when  we  are  just  going  to  remark  upon  the  weather  or  the 
colour  of  a  gown. 

George  Henderson  was  with  us,  and  I  think  he  too  bad  changed  a 
little.  He  wani  a  shade  loss  dogmatic  than  he  used  to  be — a  shade  moro 
pooticul  i  cspecIuUy  ho  was  changed  in  his  manner  to  Madeline,  which 
was  now  full  of  BalicttoiH  dcfL-rocce,  whereas,  as  we  may  remember,  it  Lad 
g>ncG  been  so  Bnogant  and  didactic  aa  lo  ptoToV*;  Vv:t  vXtciQ^^.  v<i"W«t\* 
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AoJ  Mrs.  Ram&ni  vms  there  with  her  erochst-wock,  lfrf>ftrftf 
respectM  approciAtion  to   the   eniinciatioQ    of   Sir  Tbooisi'i 
Koropeiw  politics,  which  wore  of   a  rather  Tsgna   chArMi«Tt 
de&nite  opiniou   ho   could  bring  himself  to  express  being  that 
ivas   going  to  the  dogs,  acd  that  perhaps   if  he  hftd  heea  %  jmy 

man  **    Bat  as  to  what  might  hare  been  expected  in  tU  cm  b 

never  committed  himself  further  than  hy  a  shrug  of  the  atiociUtff  W  a 
meditative  **  Ah,  well." 

Mrs.  Barnard's  mind,  when  she  was  once  satisfied  thai  (b<  ntSm 
in  which  she  found  herself  was  of  a  Hud  Chat  wamuited  confiiVftw  mi 
of  this  she  could  have  no  doubt  when  it  conatsted  of  one  of  fl*  M 
families  of  the  county — ^was  of  an  iofinitelj  reoerpliTe  and  syvyaftA 
quality.  It  was  pleasant  to  her  to  agree,  and  she  could  Mfptt  fay 
pleasantly.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  hut  you  might  talk  to  hsr  oo  ai 
quite  outside  her  range  of  thought,  you  might  adranee  riews  Qpon  U 
she  was  entirely  incapable  of  nnderBtandlnf^  voa  migLl  Hare  a 
intellectual  assurance  that  you  were  leaTing  her  fkr  behind,  and  yrt^l 
so  perfect  a  tact,  so  admirably  gradnated  ac  emphasis  did  sh«  p^  fa»" 
tions  and  signify  assent,  that  you  must  have  been  more  than  nodal  Efjvi 
could  escape  the  finttering  conviction  that  you  had  been  fortonate  eaiN^ 
to  obtain  a  listener  who  was  as  superior  to  the  ordiuazj  run  ot  her  id  ■ 
diicrimiuntivo  power  as  eho  went  beyond  them  in  appreciatioti  oTjooadt 
I  con  conceive  of  no  better  treatment  for  a  person  eafleriD^  fiom  aoHii 
sclf-dJBsatisfaetion  than  a  wcok  of  Mrs.  Barnard's  soeit  *  '  7*^  ^^ 

Barnard  was  no  humbug.     She  never  pretended  to  b^  At  las* 

that  she  wa^  not  clever;  and,  knowing  it,  she  had  the  wisdom  to  thttsBX 
from  thinking  for  herself.  She  had  picked  up  lu  the  course  of  bcr  G&  i 
sufUcient  amount  of  experience  to  save  her  from  aaj  very  sorioas  aaifaiitt 
in  the  management  of  her  affiilrs,  and  nature  had  endowad  liar  wil&i 
delicate  instinct  as  to  social  caste  which  enabled  her,  whunercr  H  was  W 
misfortune  to  find  herself  in  the  midst  of  eonflicluig  creeds  or  shodu^ 
to  pick  out  with  little  htisitittion  that  which  bore  the  staap  of  the  Mt 
society.  But  ns  monil  philosophers  have  reminded  as  offctn,  we  can  ^na^ 
entirely  shift  the  bufdeu  of  judgment  from  our  own  ahoalJers  to  fksKit 
other  people,  however  deeply  penetrated  wo  may  be  with  t2»a  euaiietfai 
that  those  others  are  more  equal  to  the  task  than  we  are.  Be  the  Itf^tf 
of  our  i^onscicnce  a  favourite  confeatsor  or  the  abatracixon  we  call  soditr^ 
there  will  come  moments  into  the  lives  of  all  of  bi  whru  -mn  ' 
cumstances  demand  a  decision  and  give  no  tunc  for  eox 
and  in  these  moments  the  man  or  woman  who  hie  abd]t:a;4«ii  n 
individual  judgment  will  be  sadly  at  sea.  For  instazkee^  what  roaU  !• 
more  pitiable  than  the  position  of  Mrs.  Barnard  when,  aj  wA  Btltkm 
happened,  she  found  herself  compelled  to  listen  to  George  HefrdMm'i 
dissertations  on  poUtical  economy  ?  II  was  not  that  she  had  s  vclflal 
fli76Tfiion  to  l\xe  nv:w  ^  '  t  ^(^  «&cs^  wcA  tsuewc^^s^^  -^Vo^k^  W 

indeed  ft  very  d\mt..:  .,\iuV.V«  >»a*i3iL^\v^^\**>4B*x>«a. 
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re  nrjt  tfaa  views  of  th«  best  9oneiy.  But  thou  those  viowi  of  tlio 
worwly,  what  were  tbcy  ?  They  had  oexw  been  reduced  ta  Any  srsteiDt 
they  had  Mra.  B&rtiard  hod  not  so  studied  them ;  she  knew  them 
R9  we  know  our  cRsaiU  aeqiudntance  whom  w«  eiisily  itlentify  in  a 
of  strangers,  hut  of  whom  we  should  be  sorely  puz/.led  to  givo 
a  descriplioD  as  would  serve,  should  they  ever  happt^n  to  get  lont  and 
arise  to  advertise  for  them  iu  the  Recoud  column  of  Tht*  Timrft, 
was  tbcrofiare  as  impotent  to  argue  as  she  was  unwiUiug  to  agree,  and 
the  congG^iuencc  was  that  she  got  into  a  state  of  uueasy  irritability,  which 
I  MB  iDQlised  to  think  is  not  reckoned  among  the  moods  of  the  best 
«ooiety.  But  hero  on  the  terrace  she  could  defy  Geor«^e  Henderson  and 
economy,  for  wns  not  Sir  Thomas  ft  baronot,  whoiie  lineal  ancostois 
eomo  ovor  with  the  Conqueror,  whose  acres  were  broud,  and  vrboie 
6«9  UBcle  had  been  a  bishop,  and  was  not  he  politely  Bubmitling  for  her 
siyyrcmd  oli  the  beat  seatiment?,  sociaU  political  and  eccieDiasttcal  ?  In 
(he  coDBciousness  of  this  Mrs.  Barnard  was  very  bappj-.  Lady  Haymond 
■  "  political  discussion  that  Tias  not  puiviy  local  in  its 
^'telH^eDce  of  a  very  superior  order  to  liorhubband's, 
»be  bwl  early  arrived  at  a  just  estimate  of  bis  ca|>acify  in  publie  quesli<M»» 
and  having,  happily,  a  suificient  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  her  mental 
aotivity  prorided  for  her  in  the  management  of  her  hoosohold  and  tbo 
n't  n  of  pftrorhial  aftViira,  ahe  wisfly  kept  ont  of  a  fiebl  in  which 

she  'y-, ..-,  :..:vo  eclipsed  her  lord,  and  so  disturbed  the  balance  in  tius  main- 
tOMOMof  which  the  harmony  of  their  conjugal  life  was  involved.  Wbat- 
ewveiiifieation  this  self-;'*  '  n  entailed  was  amply  compensated  by 

,  tb»  pvospective  pride  she  \\.:  ureer,  nay,  I  should  say  tho  mission, 

ta  wftich  slus  felt  her  son  to  bu  called ;  for  Lady  Raymond  cherished  in  her 
secret  heart  a  hope,  strong  as  that  of  tmy  mother  in  Israel,  that  the  son 
of  her  bosom  would  bo  one  day  found  in  Uia  ran  of  tho  great  army  whose 
work  ia  the  reformation  of  the  worlJ.  Of  this  hope,  which  was  almost  w 
nSgnnra  belief,  she  never  spoke  in  those  days — never  till  tho  futiuo  to 
vrhteh  aha  had  looked  had  become  a  drevy  might-hare-been. 

?ibo  was  bnsy  on  this  afternoon  with  domestic  matters,  and  it  was 
pretty  to  see  how  she  would  come  in  and  out  of  the  long  windows  to 
CODHifc  Harry's  wifd  about  nil  her  arrangc-ments.  Certainly,  Crrace's 
partnership  wasa  vory  nominal  affair.  l.ut  I  think  her  motbcr-in-law  would 
cot  \mBf^  been  less  pleased  to  roco<.aiiGe  it,  had  she  cared  to  make  it  real 
by  asserting  her  will  and  her  opinion.  Her  love  for  Harry  was  of  th« 
lac|ft  krod  that  casts  out  even  the  fear  of  rivalry,  and  the  woman  of  bin 
cboH*  wu  to  be  her  daughter  and  to  be  by  her  endowed  with  all  tho 
loviog  tiofit  aad  all  the  privileges  that  are  a  daughter'B  doe;  B«t  to  ba 
treated  oa  on  alien  who  is  adiuittcd  to  the  house  on  suiferance,  aail  agaiost 
wlun  a  barrier  of  pre-existent  rights  mnsi  be  ereeted  and  gaatd«l  with  a 
jealous  care. 

W«  dtiftcd  away  from  politico,  and  taVkoil  ol  V\\e  (iwsivT^wscwsAX— 
picnics  and  r xcursious. 
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to  bo  af  an  onoompUiiMBtaBj  cbi 
Yon  "Here  going  to  mj — Hov  twm 


■*  I  came  down  by  a  lato  train  the  other  dmj,*'  said  O^or^'. 
"  and  as  I  walked  through  the  woods  by  moonlight*  it  oocorred  to  xm  ite 
a  delightful  thing  a  moonlight  picnic  would  bo.  That  bit  of  opctpnl 
jnat  by  the  lake  would  be  a  perfect  spot  for  midnight  rorvlA.'* 

'*  What  a  romantic  idea  1 "  cried  L  *'  A  -periecl  taidsoamm  m^$ 
dream.    Put " 

'»Bntwhat?** 

"I  am  iifraid  my  hut  was  going 
raeter/* 

"  Then  I  can  guesa  whnt  it  was. 
I  to  have  a  romauUo  inspiration  ?  " 

"  Yoa  ore  right,  and  you  mast  confess  that  there 
prising  in  it." 

"  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  you,  of  coarse,  thoagh  it  is  hiiiEly  i 
expect  me  to  eoe  the  incougmity/^  said  Qoofge,  not  ^oitiE  plH 
being  put  out  of  the  pale  of  romance. 

*^  What  incongruity?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  an 
habit  of  being  unconscious  of  general  conversation  till  the  tocM  flfi 
became  qnomlous,  when  he  invariably  roused  bimaelf,  and  asked  la  h 
pnt  nn  fait  of  the  discussion.    "  What  incongruity  ?     I  TnitMni!  that** 

"  The  incongruity  between  Henderson  and  moonahme,**  aid  Hiny. 

'*  Ab,  well !  but  that  docs  not  explain." 

Bat  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  offer  a  fuller  oxplanstioBr  a&d  «• 
Kileut  for  n  few  uiinates  during  which  I  began  rather  to  repcst  of 
i-nubbed  poor  George.     I  was  beginning  to  suapoct  what  w«a  Iha 
from  which  he  drew  his  romantic  inspirations,  and  what  the 
his  change  of  manner,  and  I  feared  that  thei'o  waA  diaappolatncaA  C91 
for  him.     I  said  therefore  in  a  tone  of  apology  : — 

"  I  like  the  idea  of  a  moonlight  picnic  ;  why  ahoold  we  not  easy  i 
out  ?     What  do  you  say,  Grace  ?  *' 

'*  I  expect  Grace  says — ^Vhat  does  Harry  say  ?  '*  said  Lady  RayaiMl 
who  had  come  out  to  consult  us  about  some  chintzee,  *'  and  if  Hanyl 
the  wise  man  I  take  him  for,  ho  will  say  that  moonlight  ptcsuee  is  ^ 
month  of  May  are  not  to  be  thought  of  by  sane  p«0ple.** 

**  Poor  Henderson,"  said  Harry,  "  thoni's  ■  hardor  fait  Ibr  yoa  tttf 
Janet's." 

*'  Not  at  all,'*  sajd  George,  "  for  i  quuc  agree  with  I^y  IUyiaa>4 
wo  most  liavc  a  midsummer  nigbt  for  oar  revels.** 

*'Aijd  act  scenes  from  the  Miiisuiriuifr  Nit^ht^s  Drsam  with  afi  ^ 
lenanls  to  look  on/'  suggc^itod  Grace.     *'  It  is  really  m 
and  shall  certainly  be  carried  oat     Come,  Harry  dear,  joa 
so  forbiddingly  wise  about  it." 

'*  I  am  anxious  not  to  fall  into  HniclaiOD's  error,  and  dtlll 
romance  into  madoew.'* 
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%fi  in  afiticg  Eccnes    frum  Shokspearo  in  the  wood  on   a  worm, 
anmmer'g  uight  *?  " 

"  Nouo  whatevw,  if  ono  could  be  sure  that  Iho  nigbt  wotild  be 
■^nite  \rann  and  lovely,  and  that  one  was  oneself  quite  impervious  to  mist 
find  dew,  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  ri&king  one's  Ufo  for  a  foolish  freak, 
land — and *' 

And  Harry  looked  into  Grace's  eyes,  and  Grace  looked  up  at  Harrr, 
-and  hluehed  a  deep  rose-red,  and  said — 

•'  I  give  in  ns  asaal,  though  I  believe  it  is  veiy  bad  for  you  thtil  I 
should.  Do  yon  know,  dear,  I  think  I  am  a  very  demoralising  wife  for 
yon  ?  For  I  not  only  always  let  you  have  your  own  way,  but  I  generally 
acknowledge  that  you  arc  right." 

"Then,"  said  G.orge,  "it  ia  clearly  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  as  to  save 
H&rry*e  character  trom  further  deterioration  by  never  allowing  him  to 
have  his  own  way,  ami  continually  declaring  him  to  be  in  the  wrong.  So 
1  propose  that  we  get  up  our  picnic  in  defiance  of  these  wise  married 
people." 

But  the  picnic  would  not  be  got  np.  Grace's  defection  and  Harry's 
pmdencc  acted  as  n  wet  blanket,  and  Madeline  was  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
and  ha.1  not  tal;en  part  in  the  discussion.  So  the  subject  was  allowed  to 
•drop* 

"  I  used  to  Ibiuk,"  said  Grace,  "  that  people  did  grow  wise  with  being 
tt&rned,  bat  I  am  sure  it  is  not  true  of  either  Harry  or  me.  No,  dear, 
you  need  not  protest ;  you  have  been  growing  more  and  more  silly  and 
idle  ever  since  that  evening  when  you  said  some  very  siliy  things  under 
the  cedar-tree  ;  do  you  remember  ?  And  what  is  more,  I,  who  was  silly 
and  idle  enough  already,  have  grown  sillier  and  idler  with  you.  So  I 
believe  it  is  all  a  delusion  about  people  getting  wiser  when  they  marry.  I 
-believe  marriage  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  one's  mind.  Don't  yon  agree 
■with  me,  Madeline  ?  " 

Miideline  started  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  Grace  went  on — 

"  Maddy,  dear,  you  shouldn't  be  up  in  the  clouds  when  we  nro  di£- 
cussiog  such  grave  subjects.  I  want  yoa  to  tell  Harry  that  being  married 
has  had  a  very  bad  effect  upon  him  and  me,  and  that  it  is  bad  generally 
for  the  race." 

"  in  what  way  ?  "  asked  Madeline,  making  an  effort  to  come  out  of 
lier  dream. 

"  In  the  way  of  making  people  silly  and  idle,*' 

"  I  think  Grace  is  slating  part  of  a  much  wider  proposition,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  consider  a  true  one— that  any  great  personal  happiness  is 
bad  for  people,"  said  George,  rather  sontentiously. 

We  protested  In  chorus  against  this  gloomy  philosophy. 

"Nevertheless,  you  maybe  right,"  said  Madeline;  "I  have  pome- 
times  thought  it  myself  j  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if 
it  bo  tme  that  happineSH  is  demoralising,  some  1^<^QY^<^  ui^v%i  ^uX^vc^v^.  V.c^  V]% 
spoilt  for  the  good  of  iho  community  ;  for  \^  Wqiq  ^w«i  wsN.  "^^  ^>s-'«  "^^^ 


^^      -"^ 


happy  peoplfi  in  ihe  wocld«  I  don't  knov 

ftt  ftU." 

"  Then  Grace  and  I  may  go  an  being 
the  pkasant  eonsaons&eas  ihat  ik  are  eai 
good," 

"  And  nobody  must  ever  reproach  x 
QxB/ce,    *^  I  like  this  theory  of  Wadfllinfl 

Then  Lady  Raymond  came  to  the  wi 
and  Grace  to  come  in  and  judge  of  the  e 
TOiy  hnsy  re-funuehing  the  rooms  she  ha 
couple. 

We  fell  into  an  nncomfortable  silenc 
mndi  feeling  that  I  fislt  it  wonld  be  betti 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and  we 
last  I  said,  merely  to  break  the  silenoe — 

'<  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  absurd 
is  the  habit  people  have  of  treating  man 
than  nnmarried  people  of  the  same  age.*' 

"  They  are  certainly  younger,*'  said  J 

"  In  spite  of  household  cares  ?  "  aek 

**  I  never  can  see  why  people  should 
had  cares,'*  said  I. 

**  As  if  household  happiness  were  noj 
household  cares/'  said  Madeline.  "  I  , 
extol  marriage  in  the  abstract,  while  the; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  <rf  petty  worxia 

**  I  expect  worry  averages  much  tL 
among  the  uxunarried,"  said  George. 

**  Of  course  it  does."  And  then 
Madeline  added,  *'  Only  with  married 
bear,  because  there  are  two  backs  to 
herself  abruptly.  A  sndd&n  rush  of  feol 
warmth  that  was  hardly  judicious.  61 
getting  late  and  the  children's  tea-time, 
seconds  George  Henderson  bethought  hi 
pleasant  before  dinner,  and  I  was  left  al 
Thomas. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Madelin 
why  did  she  go  off  in  that  sudden  way  7 

"  She  said  it  was  tea-time,  and  she 
said  I. 

"  It  wants  half-an-honr  to  tea-time," 
not  have  hurried  off  in  that  wa}'.  I  a 
minutes,  and  we  might  have  gone  togeth* 

**  Wcl\,  W\i  sia  ■50x11  dL«.TL^\AT  \i%.%  ^ 
dine  wiUi  ua  1 "  wiOi  ^vt  "XXiqtosa,  ^wa 
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I  ▼olnntecred  to  take  a  message  to  the  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Barnard 
cooaented  to  remain. 

"  There  is  something  odd  about  Madeline/'  fi«id  Mrs.  Barnard  :  "  I 
UiO^ght  aiio  was  looking  pale  and  languid  while  she  was  sitting  here  just 
JQ0W,    I  don't  think  she  can  be  well.     She  reads  too  much  at  night.** 

"  Ah,  that's  bad,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  it  ahatters  Iho  nerves.  Bring 
Jier  to  mj  wife  to  be  doctored,  if  ahc  is  not  quite  the  right  thing.  Or 
send  hor  to  Brighton  to  bo  braced  a  little.  Girls  do  get  languid  in  the 
apriiig," 

*'  I  don't  think  Madeline  is  lanpfuid/'  I  said,  anxious  to  save  hei 
nom  lri(:    ;  "nn  to  Brighton.     "She  had  a  long  walk  this  nftemoon, 

and  wa,  n  littlo  tired  after  it ;  but  she  is  verj*  strong,  and  will  he 

all  right  again  to-morrow.  I  will  go  alter  hort  and  kell  her  that  jou  are 
not  coming  home  to  tea.'* 

I  was  glad  of  the  message  I  had  to  bear,  for  I  knew  she  would  be 
thankful  for  a  quiet  evening.  The  constuut  ufTort  to  be  cheerful  was 
beginning  to  tcU  upon  her  health ;  and  though  I  had  said  she  was  not 
langoidf  I  oould  not  conceal  from  myself  that  during  these  spring  days 
hor  droamy  fits  had  bocn  very  frequent,  and  that  there  was  almost  coa- 
atantly  a  look  in  her  face  thai  seemed  io  esprcss  the  wish  of  David  for 
wings  like  a  dove  that  she  might  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  It  is  hard 
when  all  outside  voices  speak  of  new  lifo  and  hope  and  there  is  no 
answering  hope  within.  My  heart  achod  for  hor  as  I  followed  her  through 
UiO  ahi'ubbcry. 

There  were  two  parallel  paths  ihroagh  the  shrubbery,  separated  by 
a  broad  bolt  of  Amerioan  plants,  either  of  which  led  to  the  cottage.  I 
chose  one  at  random.  Before  I  had  gone  far  along  it,  I  hoard  a  voice 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  which  I  quickly  recognised  as  George 
Hendci'son's.     Ho  was  pleading  with  Madeline. 

"But  you  yourself  said  just  now  that  burdens  were  lighter  when. 
there  were  two  to  carry  them.  Why  not  let  mo  help  yon  with  yours, 
Madeline,  I  know  you  think  that  I  am  very  hard  aud  dry — nil  statistics 
and  political  economy.  But  I  have  a  heart  Uke  other  men^  and  I  hav& 
ioved  you  for  a  long  time,  Madeline.  I  saw  how  it  was  with  you  when 
no  one  else  did,  and  I  did  not  epoak  then,  because  I  knew  it  would  be 

useless.     But  uow  .     Madeline,  I  may  not  be  Raymond's  eqnal  in 

most  things,  but  I  am  better  than  him  in  this,  that  I  know  a  pearl 
when  I  see  one." 

And  Madeline  answered,  "  It  is  useless*  You  are  ^ery  good,  and  I — 
perhaps  I  am  mad.  But  this  cannot  be.  Oh,  George,  there  are  some 
burdens  that  wu&t  be  borne  alone.     I  am  very  sorry — vcr)-." 

And  they  were  silent  for  a  momenta  Then  Madeline  said  hun^bly, 
"  George,  I  think  I  have  sometimes  been  uigust  to  you  and  unkind.  I 
did  not  know — I  never  thought  of  this.     Will  you  foa-giTe  me  ?  " 

And  George  answered,  '"Would  to  God  that  il  could  maka  a&.^ 
differenoe  to  rou  whether  I  forgive  you  ov  no\.\" 


■^-^'^-'^■-^ 
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"Bat  it  docs  make  &  differenee,  if  yoa  voold  onhr  h^attrt  ftT  !i 
very  lonely,  &nd  it  is  maeh  to  me  tUat  mv  frieDds  ehould  ^  sf  &■ 
still/* 

"Hadelme,  why  will  you  not  let  xne  be  yoxtr  firiesiddtosA 
YoQ  are  waiting  yonr  strongth,  your  yoatfa,  yoar  Hb  on  1 4i«^; 
Tou  are  too  good  to  bo  Wftstcd." 

"Then  I  shall  not  be  wMlcd.  I  am  Tcry  sonj,  Gcorsv, ^Ij 
cannot  be.    Good-by." 

And  without  more  words  th«y  ported.     I  heard   Geor^ 
going  Blowly  back  to  the  honse,  while  Madeline  went  bar  w«y  I 
cottage.     Abont  a  hundrod  yard*  farther  on,    the  bank  of 
ended,  and  the   two    narrow    pnths   merged   inio  a  bnad 
Here  iradeline  and  I  met     She  gave  a  little  start  on  srang  o 

'*  Yon  must  have  orerheard  ua/'  ahe  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.     "I  suppose  I  ought  to  faaT«  stopped 
and  mn  away  ;  bat  it  never  occorred  tome  that   I   vas  MT«fdroftt«fl 
I  had  heard  all." 

"There  is  no  harm  in  yonr  having  heard/'  she  said,  "fttt 
George ! " 

"  Poor  George,"  I  answered  ;  and  then  I  added,   **  Bat  an 
Buro  thai  you  are  right — that  it  would  not  be  bettor ** 

"  Dear  Janet/'  she  said,  "  do  not  tease  me  about  lU  I  am 

Then  I  gare  my  message,  and  we  parted. 

Poor  George  I  Wo  did  not  laugh  at  him  again  for  eoma  tim;  ^ 
till  many  ycara  after,  when  he  had  found  a  nice,  bright  littW  pA  «to 
was  willing  to  toko  half  his  burdens  on  her  shonlders. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Tlic  breath  of  [•cur*  wo  ilretr. 

With  its  fofl  moti'^n  ma«le  no4  lea 
Tlic  ralm  that  nmnd  ns  grew. 

"Wii^s  August  camoroaud  again  there  was  bustle  and  cxtU«mtfil  at  Iki 
Dene,  for  a  great  event  had  hnppened  in  ths  newly  datseup  biriirfftff 
Behind  the  cliintz  rnrtain5,  over  the  coloor  of -which  we  had  bees  «•■ 
suited  that  afternoon  on  the  terrace,  a  now  life  had  daimtd. 

It  was  considered  Deccssnry  that  Mr«.  Bnmard.  who«e  evpcricocv  ia 
babies  was  to  Lady  Raymond'n  in  the  projiortion  of  niuo  to  one,  ^onii 
como  and  Btay  at  the  house,  go  a  room  c!o?o  !o  Grace's  was  gtrtt  vf  to 
her.  There  she  established  herself,  with  the  mcdidjM-eb««l  oot  ef 
shi^  hnd  dosed  her  own  children,  from  Grace  down  to  Pora,  mad  wiik 
complete  libmiy  of  useful  information  on  th  -  "  * '  -  '  ■  ^  'tifiwt  bi 
Sir  Tbomas  and  Lady  Raymond  called  one  ;  ,  i^pa  ( 

tnnnima.    T\ie  Taaa!&.-«sr«tavVa  'vqclN.  cx«fl^tA\i<^  ^^avos.  \!a«  Wvaaa  oa  t^tof; 
with  hot  flanncla  mx4  Vo-^Aa  <A  «cwavici\\  Vims  i^«:\^[dMM«%  ^'' 
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to  leavo  cnrds,  aud  hear  the  bailor  repeat  complacently  the  old 
ula,  that  "the  baby  was  doing  very  nicely,  and  Mrs.  Ra^Tuond  was 
ell  as  could  be  expected  nnder  the  circumfitnnccG/' 

Then  by-and-by  a  few  old  friends  were  taken  up  into  the  ante-room 
0  state  chamber,  and  nfler  a  whispered  consultation  between  the 
fl  and  the  grandmothers,  a  little  bine-flannel  bnndlc  was  brought  in 
handed  about  for  inspection,  till  a  faint  wail  would  reach  Grace's 
<eAT8,  and  she  would  insist  on  having  her  little  one  brooght  back  to  her. 

Then  came  the  great  day  when  Grace  was  pronounced  strong  enough 
to  come  down  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Uarry  installed  her  in  an  easy- 
chair,  and  brought  her  cushions  and  footstools,  and  wo  said  she  looked 
like  one  of  Sassoferrato's  Madonnas,  with  the  red  shawl  tlang  over  her 
tvbite  muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Omco  said,  "  for  in  that  case  I  must  be  growing  very 
calm  and  good,"  and  sho  smiled  up  at  Harry  from  the  depths  of  her 
^eat  grey  eyes. 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  Grace  with  her  baby,  Sho  did  not  worry  us 
mire  it  from  morning  to  night ;  she  did  not  chatter  nngrammatical 
TBonsoDso  to  it,  or  fuss  about  its  frills  or  ribbons — the  wonderful  little 
litimnn  life  seemed  to  her  something  too  sacred  to  be  insulted  ^nth  such 
^volons  puerilities. 

*'  It  is  80  strango."  she  said  to  me  one  day,  "  having  a  baby  of  one's 
•own,  I  don't  think  I  ever  realised  before  that  babies  wore  quite  human 
beingg.  I  used  to  look  upon  them  as  something  between  a  doll  and  a  lap 
dog — toys  for  grown  people  who  had  not  left  off  wanting  to  play." 

•'  I  know  you  never  liked  babies,"  I  said. 

*' I  don't  know  that  I  •  like  babies*  now,"  she  answered.  "I  don*t 
think  of  little  Harry  much  as  a  baby.  I  find  myself  always  thinking  of 
lalm  as  a  man,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  man  ho  will  be.  Oh,  Janet, 
•when  one  thinks  that  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  were  once 
little  babies  like  mine — pure,  and  iuaocent,  and  good — one  wonders 
whothor,  if  their  mothers  had  only  loved  them  enough,  they  could  ever 
have  grown  up  to  he  wicked.  Oh,  dear  1  one  onght  to  ho  so  wonderfully 
vise  nnd  good  to  he  a  motheri  and  I  am  not  wise  you  know — not  like  yon 
and  Madeline." 

'*  I  think  one  is  not  very  far  from  wisdom,"  said  Lady  Raymond,  who 
bad  come  m  with  Madeline  while  we  were  talking,  "  when  one  has  a 
great  sense  of  one's  respousibilities,  and  a  genuine  fear  that  one  may  not 
be  equal  to  them." 

*•  And  when  one  loves  xerx  much,"  added  Madeline. 

**  Dear  Madeline,  I  think  you  are  the  nicest  philosopher  in  the  world, 
Toot  receipt  for  growing  wise  is  as  pleasant  as  your  theory  about  being 
huppy  for  the  good  of  other  people.  Now  come  and  look  at  my  hoy  and 
leU  mo  if  ho  bos  gro\^-n  like  his  father  yet." 

And  the  bundle  on  Groce's  lap  was  opened,  wa\'^^.^^.t\!L^^Vw3^.  ^ss^k^ 
^wd  kissed  «  Utile  wnrm  pink  face. 
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Xo ;  lie  10  not  like  Harry  vet,'*  ^a  BAid,   ''  bat  I  belkfm ba  vfllft 


when  bd  begins  Lo  think  and  to  bftve  exproasioD.* 
*'  Bat  indeed  be  bos  eipresaios,  dear.     I  h&^ 
monung,  and  be  andersUuitls  xui- 


ouog  to  u 

I.  HtfUv 


gnat  deal 

look  qaite  wise." 

"  Wbftt  did  yoM  talk  to  bim  aboai  ?  " 

*'  Ab,  'wc  bove  secreU,  mj  boj  and  I,"  md  Graee  smilrid  ia  fl»«l 
way  tbat  suggested  a  me^ijuDg  beyond  words.  I  naoJ  tu  likak  ^tm 
smiles  of  Grace's  were  ratber  a  Uke-ioy  getting  bar  cr^dii  farsB 
tboogbt  and  poetiy  tban  was  in  bar.  Bat  etocd  bur  tuarn«^  »ftAtifl» 
all  since  the  birtb  of  bor  cbild,  I  bad  diaooT«x«d  depUu  in  htr$hmm 
of  wliicb  I  bad  not  before  suspected  the  tadeitaicc, 

I  was  glad  to  see  tbat  tbe  birth  of  Grace's  haby  did  tuaek  k«aiii 
restoring  AladeHue's  spirits.  By  creating  a  new  intertal  f i^  oi  42  4 
threw  into  tbe  buckgroand  tbe  C7<int  uf  tbe  lost  y«sar.  Wa  higmhi-ihii 
from  the  birtb-duy  instead  of  the  wodding-duy.  and  IlarTy  utS  Qtam  k 
beooming  father  and  mother  ceased  to  be  bride  atid  briJcgroou.  Tit 
edncatiou  of  children  usurped  the  Important  pliio^  in  fonT^rrr^-'  - 
been  lately  occupied  by  matrimony,  and  ^lAdcdlno  coal4  josa  u^  «■ 
}Q88aon  of  her  little  nephew's  futtuo  without  the  pjuu£ui  dLffl  it  e^ 
her  to  sympathise  with  ber  sister's  happiness  in  Ibe  k>T«  iiu>  WriWf  W 
iscd. 

Those  were  plca£&nt  days  for  all  of  qb — so  pleavaol  Ibal  it  satis  I** 
LB,  as  I  look  hack  at  them  through  the  mist  of  tears  tbat  dividef  tW  ttia 
rem  now,  tbat  even  had  we  known  that  tb«y  vrere  aambcrod,  sad  tbr 
number  almost  Bpent,  wo  could  not  if  va  wooM  bavo  powAd  iais  tit& 
other  drop  of  happiness — ^o  nch  wore  thoy  in  sy  tupolbj  at»d  frat^T* 
fall  of  hope  and  love,  and  of  ^niet  dnty  And  contoDtaMOt. 
*'  I  like  thof  0  early  autamn  days,*'  iavd  Grace  ooa  vwuti^.  m  vt 
;ethor  on  the:  terrace,  as  was  oor  'Mcmt;  "  ib«r«  ia  m  aeosa  of  fSMd 
rest  about  them  that  docs  Doa  good.  It  glras  mo  a  sattlad  UtiMa^  tbit 
never  have  either  Lo  spring  or  eauuuer.** 
"  Spring  is  not  a  season,"  said  Horry,  **it  is  oi4y  a  di^.** 
"  Vos,"  said  Madeliue,  '^it  always  sa«ms  to  mo  that  arury  jtM 
just  oue  day  when  one  says  *  it  is  spring,'  and  all  tbe  world  vakai 
Before  tbat  it  has  been  all  promise  asd  oxpoctaftion,  aiKi  o&ar  it  c^ac 
it  winds  and  disnppmstmeni.'*  Sha  was  uoKutoationalJ^  mkmt^itin^  h« 
iwn  life. 

••  I  don't  like  Bpring-time  mj-self,**  said  Hany.     ** '  4  pstnhm 

tooe  about  it  thnt  alwayi  reminds  ma  of  tba  aigaum  i.  ■  .a^  fofk 

—boundless  promise  and  desire,  with  vuy  Uttia  Mb^l.  LjjAit4i» 

in  extraxoAi  ;  the  trees  are  loo  green,  tbo  loasbbss  ia  Laayatliov-    Thaa  w 
no  shade,  and,  oxeept  on  aiy  one  duy,  sio  t«cd«n>e«B.'* 
"But,  surety,  you  must  like  April  sbow«ra7"  I 
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are  pretty,  but  provoking ;    like  the  tempers  of  a   spoilt 


"And  how  about  tbo  real  samraer  xnoDths'?**  saiJ  Lady  Uaynond, 
"June  nnrt  July,  -n'hen  the  rosea  are  in  bloom  and  the  hay  is  being  madot 
and  the  com  is  just  boginniug  to  yellow,  ivnd  the  dayn  ove  ho  long  that 
one  forgets  for  a  little  while  bow  short  life  is.  1:  h  then  that  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Bpring  is  fuifiUed,  though  in  the  long  delay  wo  hare  forgotten 
vbat  it  yr$a  we  looked  for,  and  we  enjoy  the  loaaty  without  rememberiog 
ibflt  wo  owe  it  to  the  winds  and  showers  of  the  seed-time." 

Then,  after  a  paueo,  sho  contiuued  :  *' Xhiu  time  is  very  beautiful ; 
bat  then  there  is  eomethlug  sad  about  it.  ThoHo  brown  tints,  for  instanoe, 
that  give  such  ricLnoBS  to  the  wooda,  moan  that  tlie  leaves  are  already 
withering  and  will  soon  fall ;  already  the  com  is  being  cut  do-nn,  and  in 
a  few  weekrf  mom  all  the  warmth  and  beauty  will  be  ^one." 

"  Of  course  it  is  so,"  answorad  Grace.  "  One  knows  that  this  riper 
beauty  cannot  last ;  but  it  has  about  it  so  much  of  rest  and  content,  thai 
U  gites  me  a  feeling  of  continuance  and  soourity.  In  the  amnmcr  montiis 
there  seems  always  a  rush  and  bubtle  :  ouo  humes  from  one  beauty  to 
another,  and  enjoys  uotluug ;  there  is  is  too  much  life — too  much  variety. 
The  grass  is  long  and  rank,  the  treos  ar«  overloaded  with  foliage,  the  veiy 
mmafaiiM)  is  ovtTwholmiog,  pouring  Hoods  of  gold  upon  us  with  the  ostemiu- 
tioo  of  a  millionaire.  One  grows  weary  with  the  ceaseless  duet  and  glare." 

*'  I  believe/'  said  Madeline,  **  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  that  after 
all  Iho  pleasures  of  autumn  nr^  more  lasting  than  those  of  snmmor ;  one 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  to  come  lifter,  and  so  ouo  makes  the  mcfst  of 
the  present.  It  is  the  only  time  of  the  year  when  one  looks,  not  forward^ 
bnt  back.  One  gathers  in  all  tlie  happiness  of  the  year,  and  stores  it  up 
in  one's  heart  for  use  in  the  future." 

We  lingered  a  little  longer,  drinking  iu  the  beauty  of  the  eveuing. 
1^1   "  '     "        '  'it-wind  rualled  amOi       '  *  9,  and  we  thoiigbt  wo 

iti;  u  fulling  on  our  bitt  The  lovely  day  was 

Why  could  it  not  last  for  e\Lr  ? 


COATTEn  Till. 

PiMiU  cif  Drttiiro, 
So  horridly  to  slutkc  ouz  ilJjtjK'Mtioaft 
With  thoughts  lieyond  the  reaches  ef  onr  soula. 

Tt  \UtXT. 

It  was  voty  aoon  after  the  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
as  event  occurred  wliich  made  a  groat  change  in  the  hitherto  monotoDons 
eonrae  uf  my  life.  My  father  was  seized  uith  paralysis  one  Sunday  in 
ftha  middle  of  his  sermoQ.  He  was  carried  out  of  church  inflcnsible,  and 
•ficr  lingering  for  iv  few  weeks  died  without  rQCANcnn^\iA&  cjoau^kRfvsuteiL, 
li  laas  Itfiwd  afUir  his   uoftlh    r^-  ^  ^  '^    afifuvre  wcsv-^  vk(^^c«^,  va^ 
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ihongb  in  a  will  mado  ehorll}'  atcer  my  mitlier's  da^Ui  be  hftd  Mfw^- 
tbiDg  to  met  t^is  only  dangbtcr.  my  inheritiLDCO  ooltftified  mfeia^  if 
-debts. 

I  was  lUrowD,  therefore,  penniless  apoa  tlie  iroHi].  I  kftil  i 
no  friends  out  of  Endlo  Down.  '*  Come  axid  lire  wiUi  tw  at  th* Dmrn,^ 
Bftymond  said  ;  "  I  have  room  for  Another  daaghtor."  And  I 
%peni»  aud  stayed  with  them  for  several  months,  during  wliich 
•io  fiace  the  change  in  my  Jot ;  bat  I  had  no  intention  of  linag  «iCb  Ae 
fdtogeUier.  I  was  yoong  and  Btrong,  and  al>le  as  woll  as  wiOfDi^  to  vak 
So  I  looked  about  mc  for  a  place  as  goromaes,  and  when  I  had  fcaritf 
one  that  was  likely  to  suit  me,  I  toM  Lady  Raymond  of  U,  OlfOi^ 
she  would  not  at  first  hoar  of  my  going  away,  but  I  xras  firm«  aodiAteit 
obtained  her  consent,  od  condition  of  my  giving  a  solGtnn  proniiM  tkitf  I 
would  come  back  to  her  at  once  if  I  did  not  find  mysfUf  happy.  IiU  W 
myself  Tcrr  happy,  for  my  employers  were  kind,  pleaaaai  peo(dAf  oi I 
grew  fond  of  my  pupil,  an  interesting  little  girl  of  BereB,  vhcn  IvM 
allowed  to  teach  and  train  as  entirely  according  to  mjr  diacniion  ai  if  lb 
had  been  my  own  child.  It  is  not,  boweyer,  zny  iut«otioii  to  Icll  in  tka* 
pages  the  story  of  my  own  life,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  booad  op  «A 
the  lives  of  Grace  and  Madeline.  I  pass  on,  ihorofore,  to  o4hereteB)irt 
Endle  Do^m,  which  I  think  will  ba  best  told  in  the  words  oi  llAd*iM*i 
letters.  It  was  about  a  year  after  I  bad  begun  my  new  life  (hat  I  u«aiaJ 
the  folio  ffing  letter  from  her : — 


^*  Beaugst  Jan-ET, —  "Endle  OovB,  AagvKl 

"  You  must  congratulate  me — I  have  become  a  '  *  * 
— that  is,  I  have  entered  npon  all  the  duties  and 
ownership  of  the  Pltfield  Cottages,  and  I  have  become  in  ooocmoidc*  tt 
extremely  busy  and  important  person.  But  I  ma«t  t<^li  yoa  ham  tkkhs 
oome  about,  or  you  will  be  fancying  that  the  squire  has  died  ■■»**  liA^ 
this  splendid  property,  in  grateful  acknoi^ledgmrut  of  my  i]ii|icrtiMn^ 
euggcstion  that  he  should  look  to  the  coudilioo  of  thu  dweUio{^  of  «!■& 
ho  pocketed  the  rents.  No  such  luck  has  befallen  tbo  comtj.  Tb«  >f«t 
still  drinks  port  in  the  oak  diuingroom,  and  oxorcisee  hit  £nM  fi|^ 
of  swearing  at  the  labourers,  and  preserving  the  gama  oQ  (ha  FilMd  atfis ; 
ho  still  snores  approvtij  of  the  doctrines  of  the  efaorch  erery  Soodi^  b  im 
fusty  pew — in  short,  he  still  onmbcrs  the  ground  h«  would  ba  "^^^tH  I» 
till.  Yon  remember  the  bold  step  I  took  about  writing  to  him  ei^^tm 
months  ago,  and  the  agent's  civil  answer,  '  that  it  so  happenod  ifcit  m 
the  very  morning  when  my  note  csmo  to  hand  he  was  oodnlCiagviA 
buildora  nnd  architects  about  the  improvement  of  the  dwvUiDg-bottK*  m 
which  I  was  kind  enough  to  take  an  interest,  and  that  with  ibo  wmmmDtM 
ihat  the  matter  ehonld  receive  hij  most  careful  conside<rmtaaa»  ha  nsMiiad 
ray  oliedieixV  aeniinV,  &.<£.  kjt'      \V;^U.,  mv  obedient  fcrvani  twiI  am  ob- 
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entiy,  antl  tlion  impatiently,  while  the  cotlnges  got  into  worso  flnd 
0  coDditJon.  I  toM  tho  poor  peoplo  of  the  agent's  promiso.  and  they" 
hod  in  my  face.  By-the-bj,  I  think  yon  did  something  of  the  sort 
I  showed  von  his  letter.  So  the  diunp  wont  on  soaking  through  tbe^ 
the  nuD  stroAmcd  in  at  the  roofsi  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  grew 
fooler  and  fonkr,  as  need  of  drainage  became  more  argent,  and  th» 
wretched  people  giew,  if  possible,  more  listless,  niaddling,  thnEtleBS,  and 
generally  hopeless  and  nnsatisfactory  members  of  society  than  ever.  For 
XDV  partt  I  got  so  out  of  heart  about  them,  that  I  almost  gave  up  visiting 
them.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  year  I  thought  I  would  make  one 
mors  venture.  80  I  wrote  again  to  the  squire,  and  this  time  I  got  no 
answer,  and  there  I  think  I  should  have  left  the  matter,  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that  just  about  this  time  I  fell  In  with  Harry  Raymond  one  day  as  I 
vaa  on  my  way  to  see  &  poor  woman  who  had  lately  been  confined  in  one 
^f  the  wretehed  hnts. 

^K  **  Don't  ask  mo  why  I  never  consulted  Harry  about  this  business  before* 

^Wconrse  he  would  have  been  the  natural  person  to  go  to — oh  dear  I  I 

I  sometimes  thmk  if  more  men  wore  like  him  we  women  would  fuss  less^ 

!  and  keep  in  our  places  more,  as  people  are  always  wishing  we  would.  One 

does  not  care  about  doing  other  people's  work  when  cue  sees  it  well  done  ^ 

bat  when  people  will  not  toaoh  their  owu  burdens  with  oven  so  much  as 

their  little  finger,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  an  impulse  to  heave  them  out  of 

the  way,  oven  if  it  does  involve  leaving  the  footpath  and  getting  into  the- 

mnd.     As  to  my  not  speaking  to  Harry,  I  believe  the  fact  is,  that  I  have 

shrunk  very  mnch  from  contact  with  him  ever  since — you  know  when. 

Bat  this  accident  has  pat  as  on  oar  old  easy  footing  again,  and  I  am 

very  thankful  for  it. 

"  I  told  him  all  about  my  letters  to  the  squire,  and  he  laughed  a  good 
deal  at  my  simplicity.  However,  he  did  not  only  luugh  at  me,  but  took 
tlio  subject  up  very  warmly.  He  went  over  a  good  many  of  the  houses 
with  me,  and  was  extremely  indignant  at  their  condition,  declnilng  that 
something  must  be  done  at  once,  though  what^  would  be  matter  for  cou- 
sideratioD.  The  next  day  he  called  on  the  agent,  and  ascertained  at  what 
price  the  squire,  who  is,  as  usual,  ratlierhard  np,  would  bo  willing  to  sell 
the  houses.  He  thon  set  to  work  to  persuade  his  father  that  to  purchase 
them  wonld  be,  not  only  an  act  of  philanthropy,  but  a  good  investment  of 
n  fsw  hundred  pounds.  Accordingly,  after  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
snd  elaborate  negotiation,  the  cottages  were  bought  and  repairs  begun. 
The  draining  bnsincss  is  deferred  till  the  cooler  weather,  as  the  sanitary 
authorities  declare  that  it  is  not  safe  to  open  drains  while  the  thermometer 
is  at  t^O*^  in  the  shade.  So  I  am  as  impatient  for  September  as  any 
partridge-slayer  in  tho  coaoty.  In  the  meantime  there  is  much  papering, 
whitewashing,  and  new  roofing  going  on,  all  which  I,  as  viee-londlordy 
BUperintend — that  i3  to  say,  T  wander  about  among  the  workmen  making 
suggestionfl,  which  are  generally  of  such  an  unpractical  aa.tuTe  thai  tAie^ 
mra  ^ooii^oalx  to  bo  withdrawn. 
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«^Yoa  knoTT  mr  waaluusM  for  all 
ebipfl,  incarable  patioiiU,  gneflleas  reprdbaAes- 
li«en  girea  over^  nnd  the  refana  of  whiok  c 
wtiboat  fear  of  ignominy  if  one  (axis,  and  sat 
coeAa ;  and  yon  cau  therefore  piclnre  to  yntam 
-cm-be  condition  of  my  kingdom. 

'*  Bat  that  is  enongh  abont  the  eofat«( 
room  to  tell  yen  how  we  are  all  doing, 
be  d«scrib«(l,  shortly,  as  Tcry  good. 

"  Little  Harry  j^wa,  of  course,  more 
la  a  dear  little  boy,  and,  now  that  he  ia  beglan 
-of  constant  excitemeut  over  his  laat  now  word. 
bookji  OD  oJncotion  from  morning  to  night.  Ki 
thifl  moment,  and  I  believe  she  is  already  on  t1 
her  Bon.  It  is  a  pity  your  little  pnpil  is  too  o 
Qieely«     I  suppoee  there  ia  no  prospect  of  a  se 

<*  When  are  yoa  coming  to  eoe  us  ?  We  h 
yoa  and  to  tall  yoa  about,  and  you  oughi  to  I 
lire  getting  far  away  &om  one  another,  and  aire 
ic^  whether  snch  and  such  things  are  big  ena 
for  instence,  whether  roti  will  core  to  h«ar  thf 
p«*ch  haa  ^rowa  so  moch  this  eomraer  that 
«vindow. 

**  Good-^y^  deareai. 


Then  for  some  time  I  did  nut  hear  agiun. 
but  my  li^ttors  remained  nnauswerod.    At  last 


^'EoiUeD 
"  You  moet  not  bo  angry  with  mo,  deaareati 
badly.  I  have  been  veiy  bmy.  nnd.  jo&t  latoiy, 
Hairy  is  ill — ^revy  aeriottaly  ill.  I  fcur,  thoagb  1 
who  IB  nlaraiod  nboot  him  y«i.  For  tho 
ihoroDgfaly  nxrwoU — sleeping  very  httio  ut  nigli 
ancl  tinc4i8y.  He  declares  it  is  only  a  bad  et 
poHMaioB  of  mo  that  ho  mar  bo  sicki 
shako  it  off.  For  the  dnuniug  ut 
oTer  tbore  ouly  a  day  or  two  bufore  he  ooi 
coonc  I  kaxo  not  said  unything  to  alnrm  (1 
fool  Tery  ansioos  and  nahappy.  Oti,  Janol.  if 
I  cMDiMit  write  n(  e-Iiouid  ha^pon^  kew  I  bIuJI  hi 
nuMod  witii  tbi>!<u  cotbcrrai  at  all  I 
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iWT  s  ^ny  or  two  later  I  received  a  harried  lino : — 
h**  p£AB£BT  Janet. — 

I  "It  is  fts  I  feared.     The  doctor  Las  just  colled,  after  seeing  IlarTy, 

'to  tell  05  that  it  is  tjpLoId  fovor.     Poor  Grace  I     Yours, 

Three  weeks  passed,  during  which  I  heard  ncihing  from  Endle  Down. 
Then  I  saw  in  The  Timn  that  Harry  was  dead.  The  next  day  Madeline 
wrote  : — 

ii  -  "  It  is  all  over,  Janet.  Harry  ia  dead,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  worid  had 
^^pd  atill.  Como  to  mo,  dearest,  and  let  me  talk  to  yon,  or  I  Bhull  gf> 
^H|.  I  cftonot  write  ahont  it.  I  dare  not  think  of  it,  and  yet  I  can  think 
^fhothiug  else.  Everything  seems  impossible — to  look  back — to  look 
^nr^ird — to  live.  Oh,  Janet,  I  need  sometimes  to  think  thn-t  this  would 
ibttve  been  earner  to  bear  than  that  other  sorrow ;  but  I  know  now  that  it 
^^B  thonsand  tiraos  worse.  That  was  a  tangible  trouble  that  I  could 
l^^le  with — a  mountain  that  I  conld  and  did  scale  in  time,  seeing  tho 
«nn  rise  on  the  other  side  ;  but  this  is  a  great  blank — a  negation  of  every- 
thing but  the  power  of  suffering. 

How  do  people  ever  get  over  great  losses  ?  It  seems  tome  one  cnn 
Again  be  free  from  fear — everything  is  shaken.  But  come  to  me 
and  M  me  talk  to  you.  Oh,  Janet,  you  vimi  como.  for  I  am  so  haunted 
\ry  death  that  while  you  are  away  from  mc  I  cannot  believe  that  yoa 
«M  still  aUve. 

••Your  loving 

**  Madelikx." 

'*  How  selfish  I  am  growing !  I  have  said  no  word  about  the  others. 
Bat  what  cau  I  say  ?  Everybody  is  broken-hearted.  Lady  Eaymond  sits 
for  hours  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  them  ; 
now  and  thoo  she  takes  up  her  knitting  mechanically,  and  puts  it  down 
again  as  sho  remembers  that  thoy  were  socks  for  Horry  that  she  was 
knitting.  Grace  is  almost  distracted  at  times,  and  at  other  times  very 
calm,  and,  btnuigo  as  it  scorns,  quite  cheerful.  I  do  not  imdcrsland  her. 
*'  Odcc  more,  dxjar,  you  must  come.     You  will  do  na  all  good." 

I  wrote  back,  *•  I  am  coming,"  and  I  wont  tho  next  day.    As  I  got  out 
of  the  trnin  a  footman  from  the  Dene  camo  np  and  told  mo  that  Lady 
ijmoud  had  sent  the  brougham  for  me,  and  that  Madeline  was  In  it.     I 
'e  directions  about  my  box  and  went  down. 

MaJeliac  was  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  with  the  old  strained  look 
in  her  face.     Her  greeting  was  very  quiet. 

"  We  will  Aot  talk  now,"  she  said.  *'  I  have  told  them  to  pat  as  down 
\f^  the  atilo,  so  that  we  may  walk  home,  and  I  may  have  you  a  little 
to  myself  before  you  see  tho  others.     Yon  are  not  too  tired  for  a  walk  ?  ^ 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  not,  and  we  drove  OTi'wi.  «\«.utfe  NiKv -w*!.  ^raoxv*. 
to  tho  vrooiis;  thfU  tho  carriage  stopped  andvce  ^ol  o\xV. 
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It  nas  a  qai^t  autamn  eveaingi  and  the  bhq  was  seUing,  b«l  td.  «i& 
the  warmth  and  gli^ry  of  that  other  evening  when  Ma^elin*  luJ  Wb  f^ 
prised  by  the  unwonted  beauty  of  the  scene  into  a  crmfeg^ioo  of  ftc  ■» 
that  seemed  iikia  to  it.  To-night  the  turn  sank  to  rest  ndh,  VMnh, 
if  the  day's  \7ork  had  been  onfruitful  and  disappointing,  »ad  B  vv 
thai  it  ahould  be  over.  The  parplc  nnd  red  lines  in  the  tkj  tkusi 
with  i-rnde  diatinctnoes — there  was  uo  hfurnonioas  bhodiog  of 
tondernesbs  no  Bcnse  uf  a  Bvmptvthetic  presence ;  ftsd  tba  ^vr 
surface  of  the  lake  reflected  ilie  harsh  colours  wiUi  uxiSoftentA  tnlk. 

It  was  so  impossiblfi  that  that  other  evening  rliiiiiM  iiiit  In,  piwiiit  Jiifti 
minds  of  both  of  us^  that  when  Madohne  aaid — "  li  seeoia  as  if  4Q  ^ 
life  had  been  lived  between  that  evening  and  now,'*  wb  DMtberofj 
that  there  was  any  need  to  say  what  evening. 

We  were  silent  again.     By-and-by  Madeline  oaiJ — - 
"I  come  hero  very  often — whenever  I  can  got  away,  and  I 
think.     How  hopeless  and  sullen  it  looks.** 

"  It  is  EuUeu  now,  but  it  will  not  always  be  so,"  I  answarad* 
loer  will  come  back,  and  the  world  will  grow  groen  aod  £air  again.' 

I  broke  down  in  my  effort  at  commonplaee  cooaolalioAf  for 
was  looking  at  me  in  a  wistful,  woudaring  way,  aa  if  mamlfiag  at 
simplicity.  I  had  spoken  by  rote :  we  all  do  Bometimea.  It  it  «  M 
linbit,  but  one  that  wo  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  acqturiog.  We 
to  speak  truth  once — ^wamij  living  words  fresh  from  oor  baurtfi,  buX 
world  would  not  have  our  true  words.  It  cried  out  that  ira  weia 
and  odd,  and  did  not  know  its  ways.  So  we  sot  otxrselTca  to  Im 
ways,  and  to  use  ite  dainty,  mannorly  phmsos,  that  go  softlj,  and 
stick  their  elbows  out.  And  meanwhile  our  true  words  hare  got  lofl. 
now  Eometlmes  when  we  want  them  wc  cannot  find  thenip  and  the 
phrases  come  iufilcnd  like  hard,  polished  pebbles,  or,  if  tlie  irae  wah 
come,  we  £nd  they  have  grown  hard  too.  And  yet  I  think  aotoe  cnm  tst 
said  that  it  is  not  well  to  give  stones  for  bT«ad, 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Madeline  bittorly,  "the  world  will  grow  graen  ajkJ  f«f 
again»  the  flowers  wiU  como  back,  and  the  nightingahM  will  »«£  hi  t^ 
woods,  and  we  Blmll  put  away  our  black  gowns  and  talk  Qttiaitr  afcnzS 
*poor  Harry/  and  thoy  will  wnto  on  his  grarostone  thioga  that  ^  hi 
not  believe,  and  talk  about  meetiog  him  in  heaven,  wbon  aU  tba  wkil*  .  . 
....  Ob,  Janet,  I  am  saying  horrid  things,  bnt  it  doea  aeosa  toA 
cruel  mockery.  You  should  not  hfivc  told  me  that  the  saaunar  inll 
again.  Do  yon  know,  I  have  thought  that  when  it  doea  eoma 
shall  creep  away  here  some  evcnio^  when  the  son  la  MtUng  in  a 
glow,  and  lie  down  upon  the  bank  among  tb«  fonts  and  /oxgtoTv,  4 
to  sleep  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  then  ptrhaps  I  shall  glida 
down  into  the  water,  and  the  ripples  will  go  o'icr  m*,  and  I 
rest  again  7  The  groon  world  will  do  better  wilhoal  niii,  for  my 
vcrj'  o\d  and  Aia^-ujc^j  wa^  ^^xtx%  "\a  ^  cQstJk  «q.  me»  I  ilitnk^ 
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Madeline,  joa  maBt  not  talk  like  this/'  I  said. 
No,  I  know  I  must  not ;  aud  that  is  why  I  \^-ant  to  go  awny  oat  of 
[)rld»  for  I  cannot  talk  like  other  people — I  can  only  ecreecb  like  a 
aight-btrd.     The  children  nak  ma  qaeRtions,  and  I  dare  not  answer  them, 
lest  I  shoold  frighten  them  as  I  hare  frightened  you." 

•'  Do  you  ever  pray  ?  "  I  asked  in  a  low  voice,  for  Hadeline  was  right, 
^he  bad  frightened  me. 

I       *'  I  prayed  last  night/'  ebo  said ;  "  it  was  the  first  time  for  many 

fyeirs.     I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.     I  conld  not  sleep  ;  my  mind  was 

►  Teiy  dfeaty,  and  I  had  been  watching  the  stars  from  my  bedroom  wiEdow. 

I'Their  calmness  soothed  me  at  first ;   bnt  by-and-by  it  began  to  ropel 

They  seemed  far-off  and  cold,  and  I  tamed  away  from  them.     Then 

ught  of  all  the  sad  hearts  tossiug  rosUessly  aboat  upon  the  earth ; 

the  sin  and  the  sorrow,  and  all  the  pain  that  no  one  ever  hears  of,  and 

which  is  so  much  more  terrible  bccauso   it  must  be  borne  alone  ;  and  it 

'  seemed  to  mo  as  if  I  heard  the  moan  of  all  the  world  going  np  to  the 

stars,  and  that  the  sound  grew  loader  and  louder,  till  it  almost  deafened 

me,  bnt  sltU  the  stars  shone  down  with   a  biight  cold   light.     And  the 

tnoanin^  went  on  till  it  was  like  the  noise  of  waves  rushing  over  my 

faoad,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  drowning.     Then  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 

Asd  I  gave  a  cry^  '  O  God,  have  mercy  1  '     Bat  the  worst  came  then,  for 

the  gronning  changed  iuto  a  wild  laughter,  and  I  heard  it  all  round  me, 

bnrsl  after  burst,  and,  as  it  died  away,  I  heard  a  voice  crying  in  ray  car, 

'There  is  none  to   hear — none  to  hoar  I  *     I    crept  into  bed  and  bid 

myself  under  the  bedclothes,  feeling  as  I  remember  sometimes  to  have 

felt  whou  I  was  a  littU  child,  and  I  have  spoken,  thinking  there  was  some 

one  in  the  room,  and  have  found  it  empty.     One's  voice  comes  hack  upon 

one  with  a  hollow  ocbo,  that  has  something  ghastly  in  it.     Bnt  why  should 

it  be  80  horrible — this  emptiness,  this  blank  ?    Why  should  one  he  a&aid 

of  nothing?" 

•*  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  dreaming  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  do  not  know,  and  it  makes  little  difference.     The  voice  haunts  me, 
and  the  fact  haunts  me.     I  hear  it  now,"  and  she  shivered  again. 

'*  Madeline,'*  I  said,  **  why  should  you  allow  your  faith  to  be  shaken 
by  fancies  that  come  when  you  are  worn  out  and  Dl." 

"  These  doubts  are  not  fancies,'*  she  answered,  "  and  they  have  no 
eome  to  mo  now  for  the  first  time.     The  unbelief  is  not  new,  bnt  the 
horror  is  new,  and  I  cannot  throw  it  off." 

I  changed  the  subject,  and  asked  after  Grace. 

**She  is  still  in  the  strange  state  I  described  to  you,"  Madeline 
answered  ;  <*  but  it  pa//.les  me  no  longer  as  it  did.  She  told  me  yester- 
day that  often  she  cannot  realise  that  Harry  is  dead,  and  that  at  these 
times  she  feels  quite  happy,  and  watches  for  hiui,  expecting  him  to  come 
in  at  every  minute.  You  will  see  how  eagerly  she  looks  up  fixery  time 
the  door  opens." 

*' Hot  mind  mast  bo  affected,"  1  e&id. 
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"  Of  course  her  miad  ia  ai&oted."  JlAdelioe  MflMi,  witkh 
fl&roasvi ;  '*  but  she  ha  not  mad,  if  ymi  maan  thai.  She  is  pslMdy  m-j 
souttblc  in  everything ;  ami  sho  saya  that  all  the  wliik  «be  u  Lakat  m 
for  hltOi  ihe  ktiowt  Lo  cuniitit  oozaa,  boi  Uui  onlcda  fikis  a  tm^^ 
repealing  to  boreolf  tbAl  he  u  dead,  eh^  eanaot  reftlw  iL  1 4«t  km 
IMt  it  ought  to  be  diilicolt  to  ns  to  undersiand  hor  cUls  c^auftd.  Hm 
are  a  great  mnny  things  which  \re  know  Terr  wuU,  and  iiUfk  Vi  A^ 
novdr  thiuk  of  coutradictlcg  if  wc  ^>m  assorted,  tixt  wUciw  h 

aiot  ftllow  to  iuilaeDce  ooi'  lives  a.s  ^  r  Lbiugs  of   nluch  we  bait  J« 

Iho  truth.  And  then  don't  you  hnow  what  Ibey  aajabocU  ptopb  vlvhn 
loit  fi  limb  uad  whu  go  oo  tryiug  to  om  it,  Btjrtjtchuig  imi  tb«  tf«f  «f 
au  anil,  from  old  habit,  whoa  they  want  lo  Uuiko  liasda  wttli  afecaJ?' 

"  lunppoffi  the  cases  aro  aliko,  bat  it  liad  ool  abraeL  m»  hdm' 
I  said.  '*And  pcrbapa  it  is  best  that  the  should  noi  realiM  Um  la»i£. 
at  ODce.     Still  it  mast  be  V6ry  pitiable.'* 

*■  Ob,  it  is  all  pitiable — hopelessly  pitiable,"  groaD»d  y^itliw  I A 
not  attempt  to  offfT  comfort.  I  had  none  lo  giro.  Is  li  Mi  om  9f  Ae 
truths  wo  most  loam  to  Teco0[iiae,  that  th«r»  will  come  talo  Kfi  ^ 
naents  of  supreme  angtiiah — sorrows  thai  ar«  as  £ar  bejpood  nlitf  ip 
tb«  physical  guU'eriugg  in  the  prosecco  of  which  Tn»iic>l  Mitoae  hm 
net  and  over  ugaiai  to  confess  it«  iiupote&ce— aa  ittcapable  wt  ftmat 
euro  OS  those  social  ulcers  which  eat  into  tbe  heart  oS  oar  tr**'"— ^  life* 
And  this  is  uo  gospel  of  despair ;  there  are  ills  thai  can  Im  ciu«d«  tte 
are  many  more  that  can  be  alloviated,  and  there  is  work  lor  all  of  ■  l> 
do.  But  the  milkniiiam  m  not  at  hand,  and  it  ij  not  moce  tdile  4ct  dibit 
ourselves  with  rose-coloured  theories  about  ooiversal  tuyiilnsw  I*  b 
secured  by  this  or  that  political  nostram  than  to  ba&ker  afWr  a.  rslij^g  • 
philosophy  that  shall  remove  the  sting  from  death  whilo  tha  ewM  ni  wtHA- 
sew  is  still  on  life.  There  is  snob  dearth  of  sympalhy  ia  th»  ■«M 
there  are  so  few  in  whose  light  and  goodness  we  can  trosi,  thai  vhn  •> 
of  these  dies  before  his  time,  leaving  as  to  tread  alonD  tho  vins-ynfli  If 
has  trodden  with  us,  the  world  may  well  seem  to  ua  dack  mad  trnijt^  tc 
awhile.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  sios  al  our  dooa  ttal  •» 
allow  so  many  of  our  brothers  aiid  &iflt^.T3  to  go  hungry  tor  haasa  \^^ 
whilo  wo  comfort  ourselves  with  the  sophism  that  they  woahl  nsiir  Vsvi 
been  endowed  with  this  strong  yearning  lor  sympathy  if  tbars  was  not  Oat 
above  who  will  satisfy  it.  We  might  as  well  tell  iha  ehfldra  alirMC  i> 
our  streets  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  io  CmI  bvn^y  if  fhCM  «0» 
not  maima  from  heaven  for  thorn  t*^  sat. 

Then  sho  talked  to  me  of  the  strange  lonelinftsa  she  fait  iu  ui»  9J«nmci$ 
sorrow—of  the  gidf  of  thought  aud  expatisBes  ttawtfyaetod  by  all  anaai 
hor  which  seemed  to  out  her  oH'  from  Uuub,  aad  of  Hm  aflbri  it  ws  ft> 
her  to  keep  up  the  delusion  under  which  ibf^v  «I|  wrr^  tliai  lUs 
less  to  her  tbau  to  his  mother  or  lii^  widow. 

**  Do  uol  YvwQ'^Vi  ^V  tac,*'  %W  %^\^  **  \ai&!u  1  '^ciui;  %o  fi?mt-iiTm 

iho  ono  Vo  \)Q  COTulotU^  &Vi\  uc\>2lu&  onft^A«fiRl^U«^■,>^nlft.X«^^flk'^ 
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ito  HIT  room  and  tnlk  to  liim  about  my  sorrow/'     I  did  not  feel  much 
IpeiiiKd  to  Uugh  at  Ler. 

JH  ''And  yet,"  sho  contmuGd,  "  It  is  not  fio  much  thnt  I  want  to  talk 
PisQt  my  feelings,  ae  thnt  I  want  to  feel  that  thero  is  some  one  near  tne 
wbo  vonld  onderstand  me  if  I  did  9peak.  Not  one  of  them  gncsaes  bow 
great  tkis  Iobs  is  to  xne,  and,  (Tanet,  when  I  sny  that  it  is  a  loss,  I  do 
aot  m&an  that  it  is  a  loss  to  me  in  the  samo  v!aj  that  it  is  to  Grace,  or  as 
^■Dco  thought  it  would  bo  to  me.  It  is  cot  that.  I  haTt*  always  been 
Vbdid  with  you  od  tliia  ffuhject:  I  have  eoufeaBed  to  yon  what  I  wonld 
conloBS  to  no  uuo  oIfo:  Uiort<f<r>rn  you  must  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
bare  overcome  that  feeltn]^— ihat  it  is  dead  and  buried.     Ifut  1  have  lost 

t Harry  tbp  one  person  I  have  erer  known,  with  whose  views  and  feelings 
live  felt  such  perfect  sympathy  wherever  I  could  understand  them,  that 
Oitld  trust  him  implicitly  where  I  could  not  follow  his  thought.  He 
I  a  living  outward  confirmation  of  all  my  inner  life  ;  be  gave  me  a  faith 
in  myself  that  I  can  never  htivo  again.  For  there  is  no  one  now  to 
jdge  over  for  me  the  gnps  in  my  knowledge  and  to  encourage  me  when  I 
in  dcpf>air.  And  I  shall  be  in  despair  very  often,  only  I  shall  not  dare 
lit  because  all  orouud  me — even  you,  Janet — -will  say  that  I  am 
ir  becanse  I  uili  not  seek  comfurt  where  alone  it  can  bo  found," 
Then  I  answered  :  "  Madeline,  /,  at  leaat,  will  never  say  that  again. 
own  faith  is  very  weak  and  uncertain,  but  I  am  weak  myself,  and  I 
lot  do  without  it.  I  ./nrt^  not  face  the  great  emptiness  that  yon  have 
mnd  so  horrible.  It  seems  to  mo  sometimes  that  we  are  on  the  same 
ro4d,  only  that  I  advance  more  Nlowly  than  you  do.  Ct^u  wo  not  walk 
together,  leaning  one  on  Iho  other — conaforling  and  being  comforted  in 
tnrnr' 

I  stayed  a  fortnight  at  tbo  cottage,  and  during  that  time  we  liad  many 
talks  together.  Ou  the  last  day  of  my  visit  we  stood  hnnJ-in-hand  by 
Harry's  grave.  There  was  as  yet  no  stone  upon  it,  and  the  few  fiowora  that 
loving  han<id  had  planted,  drooped  sadly.  As  I  looked  round  ut  iho 
man}  other  graves  with  white  headstones  on  wliiob  were  written  hopoB 
■of  roenrrcction  and  immortality,  I  could  not  refrain  from  envyinf;  the 
frieadi  of  those  who  rested  beneath  them.  There  are  moments  when  wd 
woidd  gladly  be  rid  of  onr  sad  -heritage  of  tmlb  and  progrtss,  when  w« 
loo^  to  close  our  eyes  against  the  light  and  live  agam  uinong  tbo  nndis- 
t!u  '^ufi  of  our  childhood.     It  is  not  only  in  the  dork  that  ono 

■ghtcned  and  alone. 
Madeline  was  the  firEt  to  spoak. 

•'Janet,'  ,  "you  have  done  me  good.     Since  you  have  boco 

with  mo  my  :  nave  been  less  horrid,  and  I  no  longer  fear  so  much 

i\a  Munmer  coming  back  with  the  birds  and  flowers."  She  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  went  ou  musingly  :  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
tibont  immortaliiy :  and  somehow  it  aeema  to  me  ibiit  onr  friends  do  not 
<f  •  ■  th^m,    Thoy  are  about  ub  in  Bome  «tvMi^<a  ^«^, 

?f'.  V-  -vepiag  UE  purer  anl  ci\\m«  \N\^T:i\Nft  to*>dW\>^ 'a^SS^- 
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oat  them.  It  is  only  the  useless,  lovelesB  Ilv 
lives  like  Harry^s  are  carried  far  on  into  the  futi 
their  goodness  and  their  beauty." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  yoa,"  I 
"  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understan 
clear  by-and-by.     I  often  think  one's  thoughts 
one  goes  about  one's  work/* 

"  But/*  I  asked,  "  does  this  kind  of  immor 
"  One  cannot  be  satisfied  all  at  onee,"  she 
it  will  in  time." 

"  It  is  so  misty — so  unreal,"  I  said.  "  I  ^ 
satisfy  mc.  I  want  something  surer ;  and  yet 
are  stronger  than  I  am." 

"  If  I  am  at  all  strong,"  she  answered,  "  it 
bave  made  me  so.  Since  yon  hare  been  with 
the  blank  that  was  so  terrible.  I  have  learn 
where  there  is  human  sympathy.  It  is  only  isc 
"  But  when  I  am  gone  and  you  are  alone  a^ 
'  what  shall  I  do,  for  I  shall  be  alone  too  ? 
against  isolation?" 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,"  said  Madelin 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  fellow-creatures  with 
ourselves,  I  think  the  wonder  is  that  isolation  s^ 
**  Bat  if  oar  fellow-creatures  will  not  give  nt 
"Then  we  must  sympathise  with  them, 
alternative  is  to  cry  out  for  help  and  find  the 
our  heads  against  a  dead  wall,  to  strain  our  eye 
blank  fog  that  surrounds  us,  I  think  we  shall  fi 
ing  the  human  hearts  that  are  near  us.  Sure 
nothing  more  than  human  help  to  look  to,  we  t 
one  another  as  orphaned  children  do. — Oh,  Jai 
Is  not  this  communion  ?  Are  we  not  three — y( 
As  she  said  Hany*s  name  her  voice  sank  U 
a  strange  thrill  pass  through  me  as  though  a  c 
fiowed  from  her  to  me  through  our  licked  bar 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  prayed  and  that  once 
was  lifting  me  above  myself. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  wont  on.  *'  An 
ought  we  to  shrink  from  it  ?  Has  not  ever 
We  are  not  likely  to  be  tried  by  stakes  and  gibb 
'  hat  while  in  a  spiritual  solitude  our  convictions  v 
proof,  it  is  there  also  that  we  shall  best  learn  h 
the  communion  in  which  we  believe  ?  " 

I  left  Endlo  Down  the  next  day  with  eonfidei 
again  soon  and  oCten.  ^cf^^rVkittV^Aa,  \1  "t^^a  ^\« 
line  ag&ln. 
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renrs  bffi^re  I  saw  bf?r  again,  for  soon  nflor  thnt  visit  my  liltlo 
popil,  who8e  beallb  had  ahvayn  been  delicate,  grew  eo  rapidly  weaker  and- 
more  ailing,  that  her  father  and  mother  were  etrongly  urged  by  the  phy- 
licians  they  consnltcd  to  take  her  abroad  before  the  printer  begun. 
Fortonately,  lh(*y  wore  wealthy  and  free  from  those  professional  aud^ 
bosiness  ties  which  make  the  search  for  health  on  impossibility  to  so  inauy 
uiTaUds.  Thoy  tried  one  climate  after  another — the  South  of  France, 
Home,  Madeira,  and  finally  Egypt,  and  there,  finding  that  in  the  nurm^ 
dry  atmohphore  the  Uttle  girl  grew  stronger,  wo  pitched  our  tent. 

DuriD!?  the  years  of  my  absence  I  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence 
with  Madeline.  And  fi'om  her  letters  I  loamcd  how  by  degrees  the  dark 
sliadow  thnt  had  fallen  across  her  path  had  been  dispelled ;  how  the 
blank  had  been  tilled  up  by  new  interests  and  new  work,  and  how  all  her 
life  was  ever  more  and  more  clearly  illamioeU  by  the  light  of  which  wc> 
had  watched  the  dawn  together  on  that  evening  ^hen  we  stood  hund-iii- 
hand  by  Harry's  grave,  bhe  told  mo  too,  how  Grace,  rousing  hersellr 
from  the  terrible  lethargy  into  which  aho  hud  sunk — as  she  awoke  front 
the  illu»Lous  that  had  made  her  loss  bearable  in  the  days  of  its  £rst 
frcshnoBi: — had  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  her  to  help  her  with  all  her  lov& 
and  all  her  wisdom  to  bring  up  Harry's  boy  as  Harry  would  himself  have 
trained  him,  and  how  the  common  sorrow  had  proved  a  bond  knitting 
them  into  a  closer  sisterhood  than  had  been  possible  for  the  merely  natural 
tie  of  blood  between  natures  so  diverse.  "  She  came  to  me/*  Madeline 
had  written,  "one  day  in  the  library.  I  was  reading  a  book  that  had 
belonged  to  Harry,  and  she  recognised  it  as  his.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  had  come  iu  ^ith  the  intention  of  agkiug  what  she  did  ask,  or  whether 
ii  was  saggeeted  to  her  by  seeing  me  studying  Harry's  book,  l^ut  bh^ 
took  my  hand  in  hers  and  knelt  by  my  side  and  said,  *  Madeline,  yo  u 
must  help  me  to  live  and  to  teach  little  Hany  to  live.  When  I  think  of 
him,  I  nm  iu  despair.  It  seemed  easy  onongh  to  bring  him  up  to  be  wise 
and  good  when  I  had  Harry  to  help  xne.  Bat  now  I  am  all  at  sea.  I  am. 
Tory  ignorant,  and  when  I  try  to  learn,  I  am  bewildered  with  the  quantity- 
of  things  there  are  to  be  learned,  and  by  all  the  difTerent  opinions^ 
about  them.  No  two  books  sgree.  How  am  I  to  choose  among  them  all  *? 
And  yet  I  must  choose,  or  huw  shall  I  teuch  my  child.  But  I  thiok  if  yoii 
would  help  mo — you  who  think  as  Harry  thought,  and  who  are  so  wise  and 
clover — then,  I  think,  between  us  we  might  train  liim  so  that  if — oh,^ 
Hadelino.  for  who  can  say  that  it  is  Imposbible  ? — if  Harry  can  see  and 
know  what  we  are  doing,  he  will  be  glad  and  approve.' 

**  I  have  told  you  what  she  said,  word  for  "wotvV,  \>GC'\'a%«i  Wvi^  ^^\siSi- 
timeM  thoaght  that  you  do  not  do  justice  lo  Citute.    "S.ti\x  \«i -oaX^Kosy^ — 
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**  When  did  I  ever  say  that  there  wha  not  ?  **  I  uuwcr. 

*•  You  never  said  it,  but  in  the  old  days  I  osed  to  ihiak  tial 
qnito  forgave  Gmco  for  bclzig  beautiful. " 

And  I  answer :  *'  I  could  not  forgive   bcr  for  bmg  amlf 
and  leaving  all  the  work  to  yo'*  " 

'*  Yon  did  not  know,**  bt      Madeline,  "  how  maeh  easxtr  iA 
the  work  when  she  made  an  at.  jBph..e  of  b«ftaiy  in  the  iMNueJ 

AVo  bear  much  in  these  dars  of  tbo   power  'of  beauty  to 

lives,  of  art  as  tbo  great  lovor  tbat  is  to  lift  tu  to  ihit  Car- 
whicb  we  hope  to  realise  our  ideals ;  and  now  and  then  v*  i 
voices  crying  to  ub  that  this  is  no  time  for  llogexing  in 
that  we  must  toil  on  witbout  resting,  content  that  Utroi 
others  will  sooner  reacb  the  goal.     All  honoor  to   tbo  brmi 
ran  keep  ever  before  them  the  glory  of  the  far-olT  hill-topa, 
in  the  ideal  boms  with  so  steady  a  flame  that  tboy  need 
it  by  contact  with  ncinal  beanties  by  the  waysido.     All  booour 
hut  to  most  of  tiB  tbo  hitl-sideB  seem  very  sleep,  and  oor 
and  our  aigbt  short,  and  so  let  thanks  be  gtron  for  car  goodly 
sirtists — poets,  painters   and    musicians — who,  if    thay 
mighty  harmonies  Like  those  which  found  an  echo  in  the 
harmomoos  times,   do  at  least  give  tie  tonefat  melodies 
fragments  of  the  complete  beauty  after  which  wo  jeam- 
let  there  be  thanks  for  every  gentle  life  in  which   we  may 
hhadowed  forth.     The  hill-topa  are  very  far  away,  far  away  fr< 
have  climbed  many  days  to  reach  them,  far  away  from  the  abell 
where  oar  little  ones  are  playing.     Far,  and  yet  not  so   far 
while  the  valleys  are  still  watered  by  pleasant  singing  aUeauiJ 
liikcs  ;  for  the  children,  as  they  bond  over  them  to  see  tbeir 
und  tears  reflected  in  the  waters,  may  find  that  tba  bili-topa  an 
Bat,  alas,  there  arc  other  streams  tbat  fret  and  fame  ao  thai 
is  a  broken  and  unmeaning  picture,  and  there  are  poola  00 
that  the  children,  looking  into  them,  see  only  a  distorted  imAga' 
selves.     By-aad-by  the  oliildren  must  leave  the  ralleya,  and 
the  mountain  sides ;  whether  they  have  courage  to  elimb  on ' 
the  hilltops,  or  indeed,  whether  Ihoy  kuow  that  there  are  ai 
be  reached  at  all,  will  depend,  I  think,  not  a  little  on  h< 
have  loamt  to  love  thorn  while  they  yet  lie  mirrored  at  tbdr 
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